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JIVKMLK  JUSTICE,  RUNAWAY  YOUTH,  AND 
MISSING  CHILDREN'S  ACT  AMENDMENTS  OF 
19S4 


WKDNKSDAY.  MAR(  H  7.  1984 

HousK  OK  Representatives, 
Subcommittee  on  Human  Resources, 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Washington.  DC 

Tlie  subcommittee  met.  pursuant  to  call,  at  lOi.Sf)  a.m.,  in  room 
J'i*'  '^'^yo"^"  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Ike  Andrews  (chairman 
ol  the  .subcommittee)  presiding.  • 

Members  present:  Representatives  Andrews.  Petri,  and  Chandler 

Also  present:  Representatives  Perkins  and  Kildee. 

Staff  present:  Gordon  A.  Raley,  staff  director;  Deborah  LaMay 
Hall,  clerk;  and  Edward  J.  Larson.  Republican  assistant  counsel  for 
human  resources. 

(Text  of  H.H.  .i:)71  follows:! 


I 

Ji.SKss.ON       Jfl^  /  I 

To  mwnd  the  .hivenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of  1974  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  fiscal  years  1985  through  1989,  and  for  otlier 
purposes. 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Kkbri  ary  l>9,  1984 
Mr.  Andhkws  of  North  <^arolina  (for  himself.  Mr.  Pkbkins.  Mr.  PKTRt.  Mr. 
Simon,  itj  i  Ms  SNt)WK)  introduced  the  following  bill;  which  was  referred  to 
the  ('(!»»'•. ..itee  on  Education  and  Labor 


A  BILL 

To  amend  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act 
of  1974  to  authorize  appropriations  for  fiscal  years  1985 
through  1989,  and  for  other  purposes. 

1  Ur  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Home  of  Hepresenla- 

J  tiv^'s  of  the  Cnited  States  of  Amenca  in  Congress  assembled, 
:\  TITLE  I— GENERAL  PROVLSIONS 

4  SHORT  TITLK 

T)  Sivc.  101.  This  Act  may  he  cited  as  the  ^Muvenile  Jus- 

{\  Runaway  Youth,  and  Missing  ('hihlr(^n*s  Act  Amcnd- 

7  mcnls  of  n)H4". 


10. 
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2 

1  FINDINGS 

2  Spx'.  102.  Section  101(a)  of  the  Juvenile  Justice  and 
a  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of  1974  (42  U.S.C^.  5601(a))  is 
4  amended — 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1) — 
^'  (A)  by  strikmg  out  "account"  and  inserting 

7  in  lieu  thereof  "accounted",  and 

«  (B)  by  striking  out  "today"  and  inserting  in 

lieu  thereof  "in  1974  and  for  less  than  one-third 

of  such  arrests  in  1983". 

t-)  in  paragraph  (2)  by  inserting  "and  inade- 
12  (luatcly  trained  staff  in  such  courts,  services,  and  facili- 
1'^  ties"  after  "facilities", 

<'^^  paragraph  (.'})  by  striking  out  "the  countless, 
IT)         iibandoiu'd,  and  dependent",  and 

(-^^  '»  Paragraph  (rj)  by  striking  out  "prevented" 
17  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "reduced". 

19  Skc.  Section  U)2Ux)  of  the  Juvenile  Justice  and 

2(1   Delimiucncy  I'revention  .\(  t  of  1974  (42  C.S.C.  ;-)()()2(a))  is 
21    amended  — 

<"      paragraph  (1)  by  .striking  out  "prompt"  and 
inserting  in  lini  thereof  "ongoing". 
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1  (2)  in  paragraph  (4)  by  striking  out  **an  informa- 

2  tion  clearinghouse  to  disseminate*'  and  inserting  in  lieu 

3  thereof  **the  dissemination  of,  and 

4  (3)  in  paragraph  (7)  by  inserting  **and  homeless" 

5  after  ''runaway". 

6  DEFINITIONS 

7  Sec.  104.  Section  103  of  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  De- 
H  linquency  Prevention  Act  of  1974  (42  U.S.C.  5603)  is 
9  amended  — 

10  (1)  in  paragraph  (3)— 

11  (A)  by  striking  out  ''control/', 

12  (B)  by  striking  out  **for  neglected,  aban- 

13  don(»d,  or  dependent  youth  and  other  youth",  and 

14  (C)  by  inserting  "juvenile"  after  "prevent". 
If)  (2)  in  paragraph  (6)  strike  out  "services."  and 
H)  insert  m  lieu  thereof  "services),", 

IV  (3)  in  paragraph  (14)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  ihe 

IH  (Mul  thereof, 

19  (4)  in  paragraph  (15)  by  striking  out  i\\v  ])vrmi  at 
th<'  end  tluTcof  and  inserting  in  li(*u  th(*r(»()f  '*;  and", 

LM  niui 

22  (f))  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  ihv  following  new 

23  paragraph: 

24  *'(H))  (h(^  term  *valid  court  ordtT*  nutans  a  court 
2.";  order  given  hy  a  juvenih*  court  judge  to  a  juvenile  wlio 
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1         has  been  brought  into  court.  In  order  to  be  in  violation 
of  a  valid  court  order,  the  juvenile  must  first  have  been 
brought  into  the  court  and  made  subject  to  a  court 
4         order.  The  juvenile  in  question  would  have  to  have  re- 
r»         ccived  adequate  and  fair  warning  of  the  consequences 
of  violation  of  the  order  at  the  time  it  was  issued.  The 
"         use  of  the  word  'valid'  permits  the  incarceration  of  ju- 
X         veniles  for  violation  of  a  valid  court  order  onlj  if  they 
5>         received  their  full  due  process  rights  as  specifically 

10  eminierated  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.". 

1 1  TITLK  II-JUVENILK  JUSTICE  AND 
1-  DELINQUENCY  PREVENTION 

\-i  OKKICK  OK  .II  VKNILE  jnsTlCE  AN1>  DELINQl'KNCV 

PREVENTION 

I '»  Sec.  2C  Section  201  of  the  Juvenile  Ju.stice  and  De- 
Hi  liiii|iiciicy  rrcvcntion  Act  of  11)74  (4L'  U.S.C.  ^Gll)  is 
IT  ametided- 

'■'^  <1>  striking  out  sub.scction  (e). 

l>y  amending  .sub.section  (0  to  roiui  as  follows; 
-'<»  ••«■)  There  shall  he  in  the  Office  a  Deputy  Administrator 

I'l  who  shall  he  appointed  by  the  Attorney  (Jeneral  and  whose 
•-'L'  lUMctioii  shall  he  to  supervise  and  direct  the  National  Insti- 
tiite  lor  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  e.stah- 
IM  lished  hy  s.Ttion  L'4I  of  thi..  Act.  Th.'  Deputy  Administrator 
I.'."'  ^liall  ;ils()  pertorin  such  hmctions  as  the  Administrator  mav 
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1  from  time  to  time  assign  or  delegate  and  shall  act  as  the 

2  Administrator  during  the  absenre  or  disability  of  the  Admin- 

3  istrator/',  and 

4  (3)  by  striking  out  subsection  (g). 

5  TECHNICAL  AMENDMENTS 

B  Skc.  202.  (a)  Section  202(a)  of  the  Juvenile  Justice  and 

7  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of  1974  (42  U.S.C.  5612(a))  is 

H  amended  by  striking  out  ''him''  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

9  "the  Administrator". 

10  (b)  Section  202(c)  of  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delin- 

11  quency  Prevention  Act  of  1974  (42  U.S.C.  5612(c))  is 

12  amended — 

13  (1)  by  striking  out  *'him"  and  inserting  in  lieu 

14  thereof  **the  Administrator",  and 

1«^  (2)  by  striking  out  "his  functions''  and  inserting  in 

16  lieu  thereof  "the  functions  of  the  Administrator*'. 

17  CONCENTRATION  OF  FEDERAL  EFFORTS 

18  Sk(\  203.  (a)  Section  204(a)  of  the  Juvenile  Justice  and 

19  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of  1974  (42  U.S.C.  5614(a))  is 
"20  ainendrd  by  striking  out  "his  functions"  and  inserting  in  lieu 

thereof  **the  functions  of  the  Administrator". 

TJ  (b)  Section  204(b)(2)  of  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delia- 

23  quency  Prevention  Act  of  1974  (42  U.S.C.  5614(b))  is 

24  anuMuled  — 
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^  (1)  in  paragraph  (2)  by  striking  out  "he"  and  in- 

2         sorting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  Administrator",  and 

^"  paragraph  (4)  by  striking  out  "he"  and  in- 
4         sorting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  Administrator". 

(c)  Section  204(e)  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency 
«  Prevention  Act  of  1974  (42  U.S.C.  5614(e))  is  amended  by 
7  striking  out  "subsection  (T)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
H  "subsection  (I)". 

»         (d)  Section  204(0  of  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delin- 

10  quenoy  Prevention  Act  of  1974  (42  U.S.C.  5614(0)  is 

1 1  amended — 

striking  out  "him"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
1:5         thereof  "the  Administrator",  and 

striking  out  "be"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
li''         thereof  "the  Administrator". 

J<i         (e)  Srction  2()4(g)  of  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  iVIin- 
17  qiU'iKv  Prevrntion  Act  of  1974  (42  U.S.C.  r)614(g))  h 
IH  amended  by  striking  out  "l.i.s  functions"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
•5>  thereof  "flu-  functions  of  tlie  Administrator". 
-'<>         (0  Srcfiou  L'()4(i)  of  tlw  Juvenile  Justice  and  D.-lin- 

21  .luency  JVevnition  Act  of  1974  (42  r.S.(\  r,(U4(i))  is  amend- 

22  cd  - 

-^'riking  out  "title"  and  in.scrting  in  li<:u 
24  thereof  "se-tion",  and 
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1  (2)  by  striking  out  "he"  and  inserting  in  lieu 

2  thereof  *'the  Administrator''. 

3  (g)  Section  204(1)  of  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delin- 

4  quency  Prevention  Act  of  1974  (42  U.S.C.  5614(1))  is 

5  amended — 

6  (1)  in  paragraph  (1) — 

7  (A)  by  striking  out  "section  204(d)(1)"  and 

8  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "subsection  (d)(1)",  and 

9  (B)  by  striking  out  "section  204(0"  and  in- 

10  serting  in  lieu  thereof  "subsection  (0", 

1 1  (2)  in  paragraph  (2) — 

12  (A)  by  striking  out  "subsection  (1')"  and  in- 

13  serting  in  lieu  thereof  "paragraph  (1)",  and 

14  (B)  by  striking  out  "section  204(e)"  each 

15  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "sub- 

16  section  (e)*\  and 

1 7  (3)  in  paragraph  (3) — 

18  (A)  by  striking  out  "him''  and  inserting  in 

19  lieu  thereof  "the  Administrator*',  and 

L>()  (H)  by  striking  out  ''subsection  CVY*  and  in- 

21  serting  in  lieu  thereof  "paragraph  (1)'\ 

22  (h)  Section  2()4(m)  of  the  Juvenile  Justice  and 
2:i  I)(>liuquency  Prevention  Act  of  1974  (42  U.S.C.  56l4(m))  is 
24  amended  bv  striking  out  "7.5  percent"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
2.^)  thereof  **4  percent". 
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1  COORDINATING  COUNCIL  ON  JUVENILE  JUSTICE  AND 

2  DELINQUENCY  PREVENTION 

3  Sec.  204.  (a)  Section  206(a)(1)  of  the  JuvenUe  Justice 

4  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of  1974  (42  U.S.C. 

5  5616(a)(1))  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Community  Services 

6  Administration"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Office  of  Com- 

7  munity  Services". 

8  (b)  Section  206(c)  of  the  JuvenUe  Justice  and  Delin- 

9  quency  Prevention  Act  of  1974  (42  U.S.C.  5616(c))  is 

10  amended  by  striking  out  "deliquency"  and  inserting  in  lieu 

11  thereof  "delinquency". 

12  (c)  Section  206(e)  of  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delin- 

13  quency  Prevention  Act  of  1974  (42  U.S.C.  5616(e))  is 

14  amended  by  striking  out  "he"  and  mserting  in  lieu  thereof 

15  "the  Administrator". 

16  (d)  Section  206(g)  of  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delin- 

17  quency  Prevention  Act  of  1974  (42  U.S.C.  6616(g))  is 

18  amended  by  striking  out  "$500,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  there- 
in of  "$200,000". 

20  NATIONAL  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE  FOR  JUVENILE  JUSTICE 

21  AND  DELINQUENCY  PREVENTION 

22  Skc.  205.  (a)  Section  207(a)  of  the  Juvenile  Justice  and 
2.-}  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of  1974  (42  U.S.C.  5617(a))  is 

24  amended— 

25  (1)  in  paragraph  (2) — 
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1  (A)  by  striking  ou.  **and  persons''  and  insert- 

2  ing  in  lieu  thereof  "persons'*. 

3  (B)  by  inserting  "the  family,"  after  "prob- 

4  lems  of,  and 

r>  (C)  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end 

B  thereof  the  following;     members  of  State  adviso- 

7  ry  tjroups  appointed  pursuant  to  section  223(a)(3) 

8  of  this  title;  and  local  and  State  elected  officials'', 
i)  and 

10  (2)  in  paragraph  (3)  by  inserting  after  "(3)"  the 

11  following:  "At  least  2  of  the  individuals  appointed  as 

12  members  of  the  Advisory'  Committee  shall  be  residents 

13  of  rural  areas.". 

14  (b)  Section  2()7(b)(2)  of  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delin- 

15  quency  Prevention  Act  of  1974  (42  U.S.C.  5617(b)(2))  is 
U)  amended  by  striking  out  "may"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

17  "shall". 

18  (e)  Section  2U7(h)  of  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delin- 


li)  quency  Treventimi  Act  of  1974  (42  V.SX\  r)Gl7(h))  is 

20  amended  by  striking  <mt  "$r)(MMKM)"  and  inserting  in  lieu 

21  thereof  "$2()(),(HH)". 

22  TK(liNI('AI.  AMKNDMKNTS 

23  Skc.  200.  (a)  The  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency 

24  Prevt^mion  A<-t  of  1974  (42  U,S.(\  r)()01  et  seq.)  is  amended 
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1  by  inserting  after  the  heading  for  subpart  I  of  part  B  of  title 

2  II  the  following  new  heading  for  section  221: 

"authority  to  MAzvE  obants". 

4  (b)  Section  222(b)  of  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delin- 

5  quency  Prevention  Act  of  1974  (42  U.S.C.  5632(b))  is 

6  amended  — 

7  (1)  by  striking  out  "and  the  T.nst  Territory"  and 
H         inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  Trust  Territory",  and 

•  by  inserting  ".and  the  Commonwealth  of  the 

10  Northern  Mariana  Islands"  after  "Pacific  Islands". 

1 1  STATE  PLANS 

12  Sec.  207.  (a)  Section  223(a)  of  the  Juvenile  Justice  and 

13  Dtilinquency  Prevention  Act  of  1974  (42  U.S.C.  5633(a))  is 

14  amended — 

!•'>  (1)  paragraph  (3)— 

(A)  by  amending  subparagraph  (C)  to  read  as 
17  follows: 

which  shall  include  (i)  representatives  of  pri- 
1J>  vale  organizations,  including  those  with  a  special  focus 
20  on  maintaining  and  strengthening  the  family  unit,  those 
'21  concerned  with  delinquency  prevention  and  treatment 
and  with  neglected  or  dependent  children,  and  those 
U3  concerned  with  the  quality  of  juvenile  justice,  educa- 
-'4  tion,  or  social  services  for  children;  (ii)  representatives 
'2:)         of  organizations  which  utilize  volunteers  to  work  with 
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(i 
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i) 
10 
11 
12 

i:} 

14 

ir> 

U) 
17 
IH 

U) 
L>1) 
L>1 
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d(»linquents  or  potential  delinquents;  (iii)  representatives 
of  community  bused  delinquency  prevention  or  treat- 
ment programs;  (iv)  representatives  of  business  groups 
or  businesses  employing  youth;  (v)  youth  workers  in- 
volved with  alternative  yoi  h  programs;  and  (vi)  per- 
sons with  special  experience  and  competence  in  ad- 
dressing the  problems  of  the.  fam^y,  school  violence 
and  vandalism,  and  learning  disabilities/',  and 
(B)  in  subparagraph  (F) — 

(i)  in  clause  (ii)  by  striking  out  **para- 
graph  (12)(A)  and  paragraph  (1.'^)"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  '^paragraphs  (12),  (13), 
and  (14)",  and 

(ii)  in  clause  (iv)  by  striking  out  *  para- 
graph (12)(A)  and  paragraph  (18)'*  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  * 'paragraphs  (12),  (18), 
and  (14)", 

(2)  in  paragraph  (9)  by  inserting  ''special  educa- 
tion." after  "education,", 
Vi)  in  paragraph  (ID) — 

(A)  in  subparagraph  (K)  by  inserting  in- 
cluding programs  to  counsel  delinquent  youth  and 
other  youth  regarding  the  opportunities  which 
education  j)rovides"  before  the  semicolon  at  the 
end  thereof, 
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(B)  in  subparagraph  (F)  by  inserting  "and 
their  families''  before  the  semicolon  at  the  end 
thereof, 

(C)  in  subparagraph  (H) — 

(i)  in  clause  (iii)  by  striking  out  "or"  at 
the  end  thereof, 

(ii)  in  clause  (iv)  by  inserting  "or"  at 
the  end  thereof,  and 

(iii)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  clause: 

"(v)  involve  parents  and  other  family 
members  in  addressing  the  delinquency-relat- 
ed problems  of  juveniles;", 
(I))  in  subparagraph  (1)  by  striking  ou'.  "and" 
at  the  end  thereof, 

(K)  in  subparagraph  (J)  by  inserting  "and" 
at  the  end  thereof,  and 

(F)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subparagi^^ph: 

"(K)  programs  and  projects  designed  to  pro- 
vide for  the  treatment  of  juveniles*  dependence  on 
or  abuse  of  alcohol  or  other  addictive  or  nonaddic- 
tive  drugs;". 

(4)  by  amending  paragraph  (12)  to  read  as  fol- 


lows: 
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1  **(l:2)(A)  provide  within  three  years  after  suhmis- 

2  sion  of  the  initial  plan  that  juveniles  who — 

:i  are  charged  with  or  have  committed  of- 

4  fenses  that  would  not  be  criminal  if  committed  by 

5  an  adult; 

H  *'(ii)  have  committed  offenses  which  are  not 

7  found  to  constitute  violations  of  valid  court  orders; 

8  or 

<)  **(iii)  are  such  nonoffenders  as  dependent  or 

10  neglected  children; 

1 1  shall  not  be  placed  in  secure  detention  facilities  or 

12  secure  correctional  facilities;  and 

i;i  '*(B)  provide  that  the  State  shall  submit  annual 

14  reports  to  the  Administrator  containing  a  review  of  the 

If)  progress  made  by  the  State  to  achieve  the  deinstitu- 

IH  tionalization  of  juveniles  described  in  subparagraph  (A) 

17  and  a  review  of  the  progress  made  by  the  State  to  pro- 

IH  vide  that  such  juveniles,  if  placed  in  facilities,  are 

in  phurd  in  facilities  which — 

JO  are  the  least  restrictive  alternatives  ap- 

lM  propriate  to  the  needs  of  the  child  iuid  the  eom- 

22  niunity  involved; 

2:{  *Hii)  are  in  reasonable  proximity  to  the  family 

1)4  and  the  honte  eonnnunlties  of  such  juveniles,  and 
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1  "(iii)  provide  the  services  described  in  section 

^  103(1);". 

(5)  by  amending  paragraph  (14)  to  read  as 
4  follows: 


5 


8 


"(14)  provide  that,  begii  ling  after  the  5-year 
6         period  following  December  8,  .980,  no  juvenile  shall 
be  detained  or  confined  in  any  ail  or  lockup  for  adults, 
except  that  the  Administrator   lall,  through  1989,  pro- 
9         mulgate   regulations   which    make   exceptions  with 
10         regard  to  the  detention  of  juveniles  accused  of  non- 
11         status  offenses  who  are  awaiting  an  initial  court  ap- 
la         pearance  pursuant  to  an  enforceable  State  law  requir- 
1'^         ing  such  appearances  within  24  hours  of  custody  (ex- 
14         eluding  weekends  and  holidayi.)  provided  that  such  ex- 
l'>         ct'ptions  are  limited  to  areas  which— 

"(>)  are  outside  a  Standard  Metropolitan  Sta- 
17  ti.stical  Area, 

have  no  existing  acceptable  alternative 
placement  available,  and 

"^^  are  in  compliance  with  the  provisions  of 

-1  paragraph  (13).". 

(0)  in  paragraph  (18)— 
-■^  by  striking  out  "arrangements  are  made" 

and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "arrangements  shall 

be  made", 
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1  (B)  by  striking  out  **Act.  Such"  and  inserting 

2  in  lieu  thereof  **Act  and  shall  provide  for  the 

3  terms  and  conditions  of  such  protective  arrange- 

4  ments  established  pursuant  to  this  section,  and 

5  such", 

B  (C)  in  subparagraph  (D)  by  inserting  **and'' 

7  at  the  end  thereof, 

H  (D)  in  subparagraph  (E)  by  striking  out  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu 

10  thereof  a  semicolon,  and 

1 1  (E)  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence  of  such 
in  paragraph, 

i:i  (7)  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence  thereof, 

i  \  (8)  by  redesignatir.g  paragraphs  (17),  (18),  (19), 

if)  (liO).  (lil).  and  (22)  as  paragraphs  (18),  (19),  (20).  (21), 

It)  (22)  and  (23).  respectively,  and 

17  (9)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (IB)  the  following 

IH  new  paragraph: 

19  "(17)  provide-  assurance  that  consideration  will  be 

20  given  to  and  that  assistance  will  be  available  for  ap- 

21  proaches  designed  to  strengthen  and  maintain  th(^ 

22  family  muts  of  <ielinquenl  and  other  youth  to  prevent 
2:1  juvenile  delinquency.  Such  approaches  should  include 
'2\  tlic  inv()lv<Mnent  of  grandparents  or  other  extended 
2r>  family  nienilx-rs          possible  ami  appropriate;**. 
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1  GRANTS  AND  CONTRACTS 

2  Sec.  208.  Section  224  of  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  De- 

3  linquency  Prevention  Act  of  1974  (42  U.S.C.  5601  et  8eq.)  is 

4  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

5  "authority  to  MAKE  GRANTS  AND  CONTRACTS 

6  "Sec.  224.  (a)  From  not  less  than  15  percent,  but  not 

7  more  than  25  percent,  of  the  funds  appropriated  to  carry  out 

8  this  part,  the  Administrator  shall,  by  making  grants  to  and 

9  entering  into  contracts  with  public  and  private  nonprofit 

10  agencies,  organizations,  institutions,  or  individuals  to  do  each 

1 1  of  the  following  during  each  fiscal  year: 

^2  "(1)  develop  and  maintain  community  based  alter- 

13  natives  to  traditional  forms  of  institutionalization  of  ju- 

14  venile  offenders; 

"(2)  develop  and  implement  effective  means  of  di- 

16  verting  juveniles  from  the  traditional  juvenile  justice 

17  and  correctional  system,  including  restitution  and  rec- 
IH  or  filiation  projects  which  test  and  validate  selected  ar- 
19  bitration  models,  .such  as  neighborhood  courts  or 
-H)         panels,  and  incr{'a.sc  victim  .satisfaction  while  providing 

alternatives  to  im-arceration  for  detained  or  adjudicated 
delinquents; 

"-'•^  "l'^)  develop  statewide  programs  through  the  u.se 

ot  .subsidies  or  other  financial  incentives  designed  to— 


*>•> 
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1  **{A)  remove  juveniles  from  jails  and  lockups 

-  for  adults; 

replicate  juvenile  pro-ams  designated 
as  exemplary  by  the  National  Institute  of  Justice; 
5  or 

establish  and  adopt,  ^nsed  upon  the  rec- 
7  ommendations  of  ihe  Advisory  Committee,  stand- 

H  urds  for  the  improvement  ot  juvenile  justice  within 

9  each  iState  involved; 

**(^)  develop  and  support  programs  to  encourage 
11  the  improvement  of  due  process  available  to  juveniles 

1-  in  the  juvenile  justice  system; 

•'^  '*(i^>)  develop  and  implement  model  program^^,  re- 

U  luting  to  the  s;^ecial  education  needs  of  delinquent  and 

youth,  which  develop  locally  coordinated  policies 
H)  and  programs  among  education,  juvenile  justice,  and 
17  social  service  agencies;  and 

"<^>>  dev(»lop  model  programs  lo  strengthen  and 
!■»  Miaintain  the  family  unit  in  order  to  prevent  or  treat 

Juv*Miilc  delinciniuicy. 

"^'^^  Vvum  any  special  (Mnphasis  funds  remaining  availa- 
'J'J  U\v  ;ilt(T  grants  and  contracts  arc  made  und(T  snhsfciio!!  (a). 
I'.'i  l»nl  not  to  vsx'vvil  10  pcrciMit  of  tlie  fund>  apnropriaied  to 
lM  carry  out  i\u^  part,  tin*  Administrator  is  authorized,  hv 
•-'.>    mak'«\^  gram,  to  and  cnicriuir  into  contracts  with  pulilir  and 
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1  private  nonprofit  agencies,  organizations,  institutions,  or  indi- 

2  viduals,  to  develop  and  Implement  new  approaches,  tech- 

3  niques,  and  methods  designed  to— 

4  "(1)  improve  the  capability  of  public  and  private 

5  agencies  and  organizations  to  provide  services  for  de- 
linquents and  other  youth  to  help  prevent  juvenile  de- 
linquency; 

"(2)  Develop  and  implement,  in  coordination  with 
the  Secretary  of  Education,  model  programs  and  meth- 
ods to  keep  students  in  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  and  to  prevent  unwarranted  and  arbitrary  sus- 
pensions and  expulsions  and  to  encourage  new  ap- 
proaches and  techniques  with  respect  to  the  prevention 
H         of  school  violence  and  vandalism; 

"^^^  develop  and  support  programs  stressing  advo- 


6 
7 
8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 
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cacy  activities  aimed  at  improving  services  to  youth 
impacted  by  the  juvenile  justice  system; 

"(4)  develop,  implement,  and  support,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the.  Secretary  of  Labor,  other  public  and  pri- 
vate agencies  and  organizations  and  business  and  in- 
(lusfrv  programs  for  youth  employment; 

"(5)  develop  and  support  programs  designed  to 
("iicoumge  and  enable  State  legislatures  to  consider  and 
further  the  purposes  of  this  title,  both  by  amending 
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1         State  laws  if  necessary,  and  devoting  greater  resour('(\H 
to  those  purposes; 

develop  and  implement  programs  relating  to 
4  juvenile  delinquency  and  learning  disabilities,  including 
o  on-the-job  training  programs  to  assist  law  enforcement 
()  personnel  and  juvenile  justice  personnel  to  more  effec- 
7  lively  recognize  and  provide  for  learning  disabled  and 
H  other  handicapped  juveniles;  and 
9  *'(7)  develop  and  implement  special  emphasis  pre- 

10  x'ention  and  treatment  programs  relating  to  juveniles 

1 1  who  commit  serious  crimes, 

12  *'(e)  Not  less  than  30  percent  of  the  funds  available  for 


13  grants  and  contracts  under  this  section  shall  be  available  for 

14  grants  to  and  contracts  with  private  nonprofit  agencies,  orga- 
IT)  uizations,  or  institutions  which  have  had  experience  in  deal- 
10  ing  with  youth. 

IT  **{d)  Assistance  provided  under  this  section  shall  be 

IH  availal)h»  on  an  equitable  basis  to  deal  with  female,  minority, 

15)  and  disadvantaged  youth,  including  mentally,  emotionally,  or 

LM)  physically  handicapped  youth, 

21  Not  less  than  f)  percent  of  the  funds  available  for 

22  grants  and  contracts  under  this  section  shall  be  available  for 
2:{  grants  and  contracts  designed  to  address  the  special  net^ds 
24  and  i)robh»tns  of  juv(Miile  delinquency  in  the  Virgin  Islands, 
2;")  (iuam,  American  Sanum,  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Tacifir 
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1  Islands,  and  the  Commonwealth  of  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 

2  lands.". 

APPROVAL  OP  APPLICATIONS 

4  Sec.  209.  (ai  Section  225(b)  of  the  Juvenile  Justice  and 

5  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of  1974  (42  U.S.C.  5635(b))  is 

6  amended — 

7  (I)  in  paragraph  (2)  by  inserting  "(such  purpose  or 
H  purposes  shall  be  specifically  identified  in  such  applica- 
9         tion)"  before  the  semicolon, 

(-)  in  paragraph  (5)  by  striking  out  ",  when  ap- 
n  propriate"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(if  such  local 

12         agency  exists)*',  and 

'•^  <'i)  ill  paragraph  (8)  by  striking  out  "indicate"  and 

14         inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "attach  a  copy  of". 
ir>         (b)  Section  L>L>r)(c)  of  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delin- 
1(5  qu.'t!cy  Prevention  Act  of  1974  (42   IJ.S.Cl  5635(0))  is 
17  amended — 

(H  bv  inserting  "and  for  contrncts"  after  "for 
19  grants",  and 

(2)  ill  paragraph  (4)  by  striking  out  "delinquents 

2 1  and  other  youth  to  help  prevent  delinquency"  and  in- 

22  serting  in  lieu  thereof  "address  juvenile  delinquency 
2."^         and  juvenile  delinquency  prevention". 

24  ((•)  Section  225  of  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency 

2;)  Prevention  Act  of  1974  (42  U.S.C.  5635)  is  amended— 
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1  (1)  bv  redesignHting  subsection  (d)  as  subsei^iion 

U         (0),  and 

(2)  inserting  after  sub>3ection  (c)  the  following  new 
4  subsection: 

**(d)  New  programs  selected  after  the  effective  date  of 
()  the  Juvenile  .Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act 
7  Amendments  of  1984  for  assistance  under  section  224  shall 
H  be  selected  through  a  competitive  process  to  be  established 
9  by  the  Administrator.  As  part  of  such  process,  th6  Adminis- 

10  trator  shall  announce  publicly  the  availability  of  funds  for 

1 1  such  assistance,  the  general  criteria  applicable  to  the  selec- 

12  tion  of  applicants  to  receive  such  assistance,  and  a  descrip- 
i:i  tion  of  the  processes  applicable  to  submitting  and  reviewing 

14  applications  for  such  assistance.*'. 

15  (d)  iSection  225  of  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency 
U)  Prevention  Act  of  1974  (42  U.S.C.  £035)  is  amended  by 
1 7  addinfj  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

IH  "(0  Notification  of  grants  and  contracts  made  under  sec- 
in  tion  l]24  (and  the  applications  submitted  for  such  grants  and 
2i)  contracts)  shall,  upon  being  made,  be  transmitted  by  the  Ad- 
LM  ministrator,  to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Kducation 
22  and  liabor  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  chairman 
of  the  (\)nnnittee  on  the  .Fudiciary  of  the  Senate.". 
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1  USE  OP  FUNDS 

2  Sec.  210.  Section  227(c)  of  the  Juvenile  Justice  and 

3  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of  1974  (42  U.S.C.  5637(c))  is 

4  amended  by  striking  out  "section  224(a)(7)"  each  place  it 

5  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section  224(b)(3)". 

6  PAYMENTS 

7  Sec.  211 .  (a)  Section  228(a)  of  the  Juvenile  Justice  and 

8  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of  1974  (42  U.S.C.  5638(a))  is 

9  amended  by  striking  out  "he"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

10  "the  Administrator". 

11  (b)  Section  228(d)  of  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delin- 

12  quency  Prevention  Act  of  1974  (42  U.S.C.  5638(d))  is 

13  amended  by  striking  out  "he"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

14  "the  Administrator". 

lii  (c)  Section  228(e)  of  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delin- 

1(5  quenoy  I'revention  Act  of  1974  (42  U.S.C.  5638(e))  is 

1 7  amended — 

<1)  by  striking  out  "him"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
I  J)         thereof  "the  Administrator",  and 

striking  out  "section  224(a)(.'5)"  and  insert- 
-'I  ing  ill  lieu  thereof  "section  224(a)(3)". 

*J2  NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOB  JUVENILE  JUSTICE  AND 

-•^  DELINQUENCY  PREVENTION 

-4  Skc.  212.  (a)  The  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency 
2;,   Prevention  Act  of  1974  (42  U.S.C.  5601  et  seq.)  is  amended 
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by  inserting  after  the  heading  for  part  C  of  title  II  the  foHow- 
ing  new  heading  for  sectioi!  241: 

**KSTABLIHHMKNT  OF  NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOB 
JrVKNII.E  JUSTICE  AND  DEUNQUENCY  PREVENTION**. 

(b)  Section  241(b)  of  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  DeHn- 
quency  IVevention  Act  of  1974  (42  II.S.C.  S^iSKb))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  ^'section  201(0''  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "section  2()l(e)*\ 

(e)  Section  241(d)  of  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delin- 
quency Prevention  Act  of  1974  (42  U.S.C.  5651(d))  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

'*(d)  It  shall  be  the  purpose  of  the  Institute  to  provide — 
**(1)  a  coordinating  center  for  the  collection,  prep- 
aration, and  dissemination  of  useful  data  regarding  the 
preveiiti(m  and  treatment  of  juvenile  delinquency;  and 
"(2)  appropriate  training  (including  training  de- 
sign(»d  to  strengthen  and  maintain  the  family  unit)  for 
repn^sentatives  of  Federal,  State,  local  law  <»nforce- 
mvni  officers.  t(»achers  and  sptu'ial  education  personiu^l, 
family  counsellors.  (»hild  welfare*  worktTs,  juvenile 
judges  Mild  judicial  ptTsonnel,  probation  persomu^l,  cor- 
reefional  ptM'sonnt^l  (including  volunt(»er  lay  ptTsonnel), 
p{Ts»)ns  associated-  with  law-relat(»d  education,  youth 
workers,  and  rej)resentatives  of  private  agenci(»s  and 
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1  organizations  with  specific  experience  in  the  prevention 
"2         and  treatment  of  juvenile  delinquency/'. 

(d)  The  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  I  Ve  vent  ion 
4  Act  of  1974  (42  U.S.C.  5601  et  seq.)  is  amended— 

by  redesignating  subsection  (0  as  hubsection 

7  (2)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (e)  the  following 

H         new  subsection: 

J)         ''(O  The  Administrator,  acting  through  the  Institute. 

10  shall  [)r()vide.  not  less  frequently  than  once  evtrv  two  yerrs, 

1 1  for  a  national  (U)nferencc  of  member  representatives  from 

12  iStutr  advisory  groups  for  the  purposes  of  disseminating  inl'or- 
i:{  inaiioii,  data,  standards,  advanced  techniques,  and  program 
14   models  developed  through  the  Institute.",  and 

(-i)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  i\\v  following  new 
H)  subsection: 

1'  "(d)  Any  giant  or  contract  made  under  this  part  after 

l^<  thr  clYeetive  date  of  the  •Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency 
li>  iVevenlion  Act  Amendments  of  1984  shall  be  selected 
•Jn  liirough  a  competitive  process  to  be  established  by  the  Ad- 
lM  minislralor.  As  j)art  oi  such  process,  the  Administrator  shall 
I'L'  annouiuT  [iublicly  the  availability  of  funds  for  such  grant  or 
•^'-'^  conlracl.  ihr  ^n-nrral  criteria  applicable  to  the  selection  of 
LM    Mpplicanis  m  recrive  such  grant  or  contract,  and  a  description 
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1  of  the  processes  applicable  to  submitting  and  reviewing  appli- 

2  cations  for  such  grant  or  contract.". 

8  BK8EARCH,  DEMONSTRATION,  AND  EVALUATION 

4  FUNCTIONS 

5  Sec.  213.  Section  243  of  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  De- 
B  linquency  Prevention  Act  of  1974  (42  U.S.C.  5653)  is 

7  amended — 

8  (I)  in  paragraph  (4)  by  striking  out  '^Associate'*, 

9  and 

10  (2)  in  paragraph  (5)  by  striking  out  "recreation 

11  and"  and  in^rtiii^  in  lieu  thereof  "familial  relation- 

12  ships,  recreation,  and'*. 

18  TRAINING  FUNCTIONS 

14  Sec  214.  Section  244  of  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  D?- 

15  linquency  Prevention  Act  of  1974  (42  U.S.C.  5654)  is 
1  ()  amended — 

17  (1)  in  paragraph  (1) — 

18  (A)  by  striking  out  "or  who  are*'  and  insert- 
U)  ing  in  lieu  thereof  "working  with  or*',  and 

20  (B)  by  striking  out  "and  juvenile  offenders** 

21  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ",  juvenile  offenders, 
*J*J  and  their  families*'. 

23  (2)  in  paragraph  (2)  by  striking  out  "work.shop** 

*J4  and  iiiserting  in  lieu  thereof  "workshop.s*',  and 
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1  (3)  in  paragraph  (3)  by  striking  out  "teachers" 

2  and  all  that  follows  through  the  end  thereof  and  insert- 

3  ing  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "teachers  and  special 

4  education  personnel,  family  counselors,  child  welfare 

5  workers,  juvenile  judges  and  judicial  personnel,  proba- 

6  tion  personnel  (including  volunteer  lay  personnel),  per- 

7  sons  associated  with  law-related  education,  youth 
«  workers,  and  organizations  with  specific  experience  in 
9  the  prevention  and  treatment  of  juvenile  delinquency; 

10  and". 

1 1  ESTABLISHMENT  OP  TRAINING  PROGRAM 

12  Skc.  215.  Section  248(b)  of  the  Juvenile  Justice  and 

13  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of  1974  (42  U.S.C.  5659(b))  is 

14  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

l^)         "(b)  Enrollees  in  the  training  program  established  under 

16  this  section  shall  be  drawn  from  correctional  and  law  enforce- 

17  ment  personnel,  teachers  and  special  education  personnel, 

18  family  counselors,  child  welfare  workers,  juvenile  judges  and 

19  judicial  personnel,  correctional  personnel  (including  volunteer 

20  lay  personnel),  persons  associated  with  law-related  education, 

21  youth  workers,  and  representatives  of  private  agencies  and 

22  organizations  with  specific  experience  in  the  prevention  and 

23  treatment  of  juvenile  delinquency.". 
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1  TRAINING  PROGRAM 

2  Skc.  216.  (a)  The  heading  for  section  250  of  the  Juve- 

3  nile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of  1974  (42 

4  U.S.C.  5661)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

5  •'participation  in  training  program  and  state 

6  ADVISORY  group  CONFERENCES". 

7  (b)  Section  250(c)  of  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delin- 

8  quency  Prevention  Act  of  1974  (42  U.S.C.  5661(c))  is 

9  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

10  **(c)  While  participating  as  a  trainee  in  the  program  es- 

1 1  tablished  under  section  248  or  while  participating  in  any  con- 

12  ference  held  under  section  241(0,  and  while  traveling  in  con- 

13  nection  with  such  participation,  each  person  so  participating 

14  shall  be  allowed  travel  expenses,  including  a  per  diem  allow- 

15  ance  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  in  the  same  manner  as  persons 

16  employed  intermittently  in  Government  service  are  allowed 

17  travel  expenses  under  section  5703  of  title  5,  United  States 

18  Code.  No  consultation  fee  may  be  paid  to  such  person  for 

19  such  participation.''. 

20  ESTABLISHMENT  OP  LAW-RELATED  EDUCATION 

21  RESOURCE  CENTER 

22  Sec.  217  The  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Pre- 

23  vention  Act  of  1974  (42  U.S.C.  5601  et  seq.)  is  amended  by 

24  inserting  after  section  250  the  following  new  section: 
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1  **LA\V-Ki5LATKD  EDUCATION  RESOURCE  CENTER 

•2         ''Sec.  251,  (a)  There  is  hereb>'  established  within  the 
i'lstitute  a  Law- Related  Education  Resource  Center  (re- 
4  ferred  to  in  this  part  as  the  'Center'). 

*'(b)  The  Administrator,  through  the  Center,  is  author- 
B  Ized  to  provide,  either  directly  or  through  grants  or  contracts, 
7  for — 

H  technical  assistance  at  the  Federal,  iState, 

9         and  local  levels  to  public  and  private  educational  agen- 

10  v'wH  and  institutions  to  implement  and  replicate  law-re- 

1 1  lated  education  delinquency  prevention  programs; 

delinquency  prevention  training  programs  and 
i;j  materials  for  persons  who  are  responsible  for  the  im- 
14  plementation  of  law-related  education  programs  in  ele- 
IT)         inentary  and  secondary  schools; 

research,  demonstration,  and  evaluation  pro- 
17         grams  designed  to  determine  the  most  effective  means 
H         of  implementing  and  replicating  law-related  education 
U         programs  in  order  to  maximize  their  potential  for  delin- 

0  (|U(MU'y  [)rev('nti()n:  and 

1  "(4)  dissemination  of  information  concerning  the 

2  findings  of  such  research,  demonstration,  and  evalua- 
tioii  programs. 

4  *'(()  For  purposes  of  this  section  the  term  'law-^related 

rducaiion*  means  education  which  provides  nonlawyers,  es- 
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I  [H'ciallv  stU(U»iits,  with  kiiowh^dfjc  and  skills  prrtainin^r  to  tho 

l3  law,  [\w  Irpil  proH'ss,  and  ihv  h'^ral  systrni,  and  ihv  funda- 

'i  ninital  j)rinci|)l<s  and  values  upon  which  thos<»  aro  basted. 

4  *•{(!)  Not  Irss  than  15  ptTcent,  hut  not  nioro  than  20 

T)  prrcrnt.  of  thr  tunds  availahlr  to  nirrv  out  this  part,  shall  be 

<)  available  to  earrv  (uit  the  purposes  of  this  section.*'. 

T  AI  TIIOKIZ.ATION  OV  APPKOI'KIATIONS 

H         Si:c.  L>18.  (a)  The  .Juvenile  .Justice  and  DelinqutMicy 

H  Trevenlion  Act  of  15)74  (4L>  r.H.(\  nW)!  et  seq.)  is  amended 

in  hv  inserliuf;  after  the  heading  for  part  I)  of  title  II  the  follow- 

1  1  in^  new  heading  for  section  L*(}1; 

1-?  *'ArTn()HlZATI<)N  OF  AI'l>H()FKI ATIONS". 

••^  tb)  The  first  sentence  of  section  LM51(a)  of  the  Juvenile 

1  I  .Iu<tit'e  and  Delincpuwicy  Prevention  Act  of  1974  (4L^  ('.S.(\ 
i.")   r)()7        is  amended — 

by  striking  out  "ending  September  1)0,  15)81" 
17  ;md  all  ibal  UjIIows  tlinmgh  *'n)H;],  and  September 

1-^         :in;\  Mud 

by  iusertiiiir  hcfore  (lu*  period  tlie  following: 
W^x^l  l!)S7.  HISS,  and  IWiV] 
~l  Srrli.iM  'Jilld))  of  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delia- 

'Jl*   i|iiri!c\    Pn«\rnti(»n   Act  ol    1!>74  {\2   r.S.C.  r»(>71(b))  is 
nninidcd  l^y  Mrikintr  oul  "sectuui  LMlKal  of  tlu'  Juvenile  Jus- 
iuid  |)('lin»|iuMicy  rreveiuion  Act  ol  I!)7r'  and  iiisertiiitr 
ill  lit  ii  (IhtciiI  **>uli^r(  ti()n  lal". 
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1  (d)  Section  261  of  the  Juvenile  .Justice  and  Delinquency 

2  I'reveiition  Act  of  1974  (42  U.S.C.  5671)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsection  (c)  as  subsection 

4  (d). 

by  inserting  after  subsection  (b)  the  following 
(>         new  subsecition: 

<  "(c)  Of  such  sums  as  are  appropriated  to  carry  out  the 

K  purposes  of  this  title — 

"(1^       to  exceed  4  percent  shall  be  available  to 
carry  out  part  A; 

1 '  "(-)  not  less  that  8;')  percent  shall  be  available  to 

1-'  carry  out  part  B;  and 

'■"^  11  percent  shall  be  available  to  carry  out 

part  C".  and 

<-^)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 

1<»  subsection: 

' '  '"^'o  fi'i'ds  appropriated  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 

1'^  this  title  may  be  used  for  any  bio-medical  or  behavior  control 

IH  experimentation  on  individuals  or  any  research  involving 

l'"  such  experimentation.". 

-'1  TITM-;  Ill-  RrNAWAV  AM)  IIOMHLKSS  VOITII 

KILKS 

^^''^'^  '^^^^    Srcfioij  :m  of  ihv  Kiiiiaway  ntid  lloiiirlrss 
M    Vuiiih  \r\        r.S.C.  :,7()L>)  is  ixuwndvil  to  rrad  as  follows: 
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1  '*HrLKS 

2  ''i>h)V.  ;U);j.  The  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
;i  iees  (hereinafter  in  this  title  referred  to  as  the  \Seoretary') 
4  may  issne  such  ruh»s  as  the  Secretary  eoasiders  necessary  or 
T)  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title/\ 

(1  PUKPOSKS  OF  GRANT  PROGKAM 

7  Skc.  :]{)]>.  (a)  Section  311(a)  of  the  Runaway  and 

H  Homeless  Youth  Act  (42  IJ.S.C.  57 11(a))  is  amended  by  in- 

S)  serlin^  "and  their  families''  before  the  period  at  the  end 

10  lliereof. 

1 1  (b)  Section  31  Kb)  of  the  Runaway  and  Homeless  V(nuh 
rj  Act  (4 J  r,S.(-.  571  Kb))  IS  amended  by  inserting  **and  to  the 

13  families  of  such  juveniles'*  before  the  period  at  the  end  there- 

14  ni. 

If)  KLHWHILITY 

1(5  Skc.  3():j.  Section  312(b)  of  the  Ruiuiway  and  Homeless 

IT  Voutli  Act  (42  r.S.C.  5712)  is  amended— 

15  (1)  in  paragrapli  (2)  by  strikin^^  out  ''portion*'  and 
11)  iiiscrtin^^  in  lieu  thereof  **proportion*\ 

•JO  (lM  in  i)araf^rap[i  (li)  by  slrikiuj^  out  "(if  such 

LM  action  is  re(juired  by  State  law)*'. 

22  (3)  in  paragraph  (5)  by  strikitig  out  "parents"  and 

23  iiiscrting  in  lieu  thereof  '*funiilit»s*\  and 

L>4  (4)  in  j)aragraph  ((>)  l)y  striking  out  "[uirents**  ami 

•J,')  insiTtiuK  in  lieu  thereof  "family  m(»nil)crs*\ 

HH  iV7)  ni 
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1  (iKANTS  TO  PRIVATE  AOENCIEH,  HTAFFIN(} 

Skc.  :m.  Section  314  of  the  Runaway  and  Homeloss 

3  Youth  Act  iV2  r.S.C.  5614)  is  amended  by  striking  out 

4  "house"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "center", 

KKOKGANIZATION 

<>  Sec.  30:).  Part  ('  of  the  Runaway  and  Homeless  Youth 
7   Act  (  VJ  v. sr.  ;-)741)  is  repealed. 

^  AI  THOKIZATION  OK  Al'l'KOPRI ATIONS 

''^^:<■■  -^'Xi-  («)  I'art  D  of  the  Runaway  and  Homeless 
I"   Youth  Act  (41'  C.S.C.  r)(l5l)  is  redesignated  as  part  ('. 
' '  The  Runaway  ami  Homeless  Youth  Act  (42  r.S.C. 

12  .".(ini  ft  scij.)  is  amended  by  inserting  after  the  heading  for 

13  p;irl  I)  the  following  new  heading  for  section  341: 

I'  "ai  THOHl/ATION  OF  Af'PKOl'Hl ATIONS". 

>^«'(  ti()ii  341(a)  itf  the  Runaway  and  Homeless  Youth 
<i    Act  (12  r.S  ('.  :)7.")l(a))  is  amended  by  striking  out  "each  of 
7    ihr  IimmI  yiMiv"  ami  all  that  follows  through  the  period  at 
till-  rml  ihiTcof  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$2;"),()(l(). ()()()  for 
•'   ''^'■■'1    >'••"•    l!'"l:    *2(;.2:)().()()ii    for    fiscal    year  I.-W.^; 

0  .>L' T.I ;()().()()()  tor  ti.M-al  year  $2S. !»:)().< lOO  for  fiscal  vear 
t  l!i>7.  too  Muo  lor  liscal  year  ii)H,S;  and  $3  1 .!)()(),()()()  for 
L'    li-cal  year  1  Itsj).'" 

>  111)  Section  311(1))  ol  the  Runaway  and  Hnmcle^js  Youth 

1  \ci    (Jl'    I'.S.C.    .")7."i  1(1)))   i^    an)tMuic(l    by    striking  out 
I    "  \  •■•.oriati-  ' 
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I  iv)  Section  ;Ul  of  tho  Runaway  and  Honu'less  Youth 

J  Act  (42  r.S.C.  oUr)!)  is  anuMulcd  by  adding  at  ihv  end  tliere- 

;}  ot      following  new  subsootion: 

4  *'(c)  No  funds  appropriatiul  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 

T)  this  title— 

(i  may  be  used  for  any  program  or  activity 

7  which  is  not  specifically  authorized  by  this  title;  or 

8  may  be  connbincd  with  funds  appropriated 
})  under  any  other  Act  if  the  purpose  of  combining  such 

1(1  iunds  is  to  make  a  single  discretionary  grant  or  a 

1  1  single  discretionary  payment.". 

V2  (0  Section  341  of  the  Runaway  and  Homeless  Youth 

i;i  Act  (42  r.S.C.  rui)!)  is  redesignated  as  section  IVM. 

14  TITLK  IV-MLSSING  CHILDRHN'S  ASSISTAM^K 

IT)  ASSISTANCE  HKI.ATIN(J  TO  M1SSIN(;  CHll.DRKN 

1(1  Skc.  400.  The  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  IVe- 

17  vention  Act  ot  H»74  (42  T.S.C.  THiOl  et  secj.).  is  amended  by 

18  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  title: 

M)  *'SH()KT  TITl.K 

20  "Skc.  401.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  'Missing  (liil- 

21  (Iren's  Assislnnce  .\ct'. 

2.'{  "Skc.  4t)2.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  tliat  — 

24  "(1)  each  year  many  children  are  abducted,  or  re- 

2.")  moved  from  the  control  of  a  parent  having  legal  custo- 

iiK  m 
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1         (Iv  without  such  parent's  consent,  under  circumstances 
-         which  innnediately  phice  them  in  grave  danger; 
U  ''d)  nianv  of  these  children  are  never  reunited 

4  with  their  faniihes; 

often  there  are  no  clues  as  to  the  where- 
<>         abouts  of  these  children; 

T  **(4)  in  many  cases,  parents  and  local  law  enforce- 

H         inent  officials  have  neither  the  resources  nor  the  exper- 
list*  to  mount  expanded  search  efforts; 

abducted  children  are  frequently  moved  from 
' '  locality  to  another  requiring  the  cooperation  and 

coordination  of  local,  State,  and  Federal  law  enforce- 
intMit  efforts; 

*'(^>)  on  frequent  occasions,  law  enforcement  au- 
li")  thoriticj;  and  others  srarching  for  children  quickly  ex- 

haust  all  leads  in  missing  children  cases  and  require  as- 
IT  sistance  from  distant  comnumities  where  the  children 
l'"^  may  he  located;  and 

"^T)  Fc(h»rul  assistance  is  urgently  needed  to  co- 
ordinate  nnd  assist  in  efforts  to  address  this  interstate 
1-M  prohh'ui. 

"DKFINITIONS 

'^'^  "SKr.  to.'i.  For  purt»os(»s  of  this  title— 

the  term  'missing  child*  means  any  individual 
l''-^-^  thiui  IS  years  of  age  who  disappears  if  the  circnin- 
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1  stances  surrounding  such  individual's  disappearance  in- 

li  dicate  that  such  individual  may  possibly  have  been  ab- 

U  ducted  or  that  such  individual  may  possibly  have  been 

4  removed  from  the  control  of  a  parent  having  legal  cus- 

5  tody  of  such  individual  without  such  par^^iit's  consent; 
(i  and 

7  *\2)  the  term  'Secretary'  means  the  Secretary  of 

H  Health  and  Human  Services. 

9  "KSTABLI8HMENT  OF  NATIONAL  BUREAU  OF  MI88ING 

10  CHILDREN 

1 1  *\Skc.  404.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  within  the 

12  Administration  for  Children,  Youth,  and  Families  within  the 

13  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services  a  National 

14  Bureau  of  Missing  Children  (hereinafter  in  this  title  referred 
la  to  as  the  *Rureau'). 

IH  **(b)  The  Secretary  may  issue  such  rules  as  the  Secre- 

17  tnry  considers  necessary  or  appropriate  to  carry  out  this  tithi. 

IH  **(r)  Th(»  Bureau  shall  be  under  the  general  authority  oi 

IH  the  S(»(Tetary  and  shall  be  headed  by  a  I)ir(»ctor  to  be  ap- 

20  poinitni  by  ihv  S(»cretary. 

2\  "Fl-N(^T10N8  OK  THK  BUREAU 

22  "Skc.  40r).  Thv  Se(Tetary,  acting  through  the  Bureau. 

2:\  shall- 

21  **(1)  inak(»  such  arrangiunents  as  may  hv  neces- 
2^  sary  and  aj)propriate  to  (»nsure  that  there  is  effective 
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coordination  among  all  federally-funded  programs  relat- 
inir  to  missing  children  (including  the  preparation  of  an 
animal  comprehensive  plan  for  assuring  such  coordina- 
4   ■  tion); 

•>  "(2)  allocate  staff  and  resources  which  are  ade- 

<iuate  to  properly  carry  out  the  functions  of  the 
Bureau; 

"(.'^)  establish  and  operate,  either  directly  or 
5J         through  grants  or  contracts,  a  national  toll-free  tele- 

10  phone  line  by  which  individuals  may  report  and  receive 

1 1  information  regarding  the  disa  .pcarance  or  location  of 
any  missing  child  and  pertaining  to  procedures  neces- 

V'i         sary  to  reunite  such  child  with  such  child's  family, 
l  »         pan-nt  hav.  ig  legal  custody,  or  legal  guardian; 

"^-^^  provide  technical  assistance  to  local  and 
H)         State  governments,  public  and  private  nonprofit  agen- 
•  <         <  'cs.  and  individuals  in  locating  and  recovering  missing 
children; 

"(A)  coordinate  Federal  efforts  to  locate  missing 
children  and  reunite  them  with  their  families,  pnrents 
having  legal  custody,  or  legal  guardians; 

"«!)  disseminate  information  nationally  on  innova- 
tive and  model  programs,  services,  and  legislation  re- 
liiling  to  missing  children; 
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**(7)  conduct  a  national  incidence  study  to  dclrr- 
iniuc  tor  a  ^^ivcn  year  the  numher  ot'  eliildren  reported 
missing,  the  nuniher  of  such  children  who  are  victims 
of  ahductions  hy  strangers,  the  number  of  such  children 
who  are  removed  froni  the  control  of  parents  having 
legal  custody  of  such  children  without  the  respective 
j)areut's  consent  hy  a  person  known  to  such  parent, 
and  the  unmher  of  such  children  who  are  located  in  a 
given  y<»ar; 

**(H)  compile,  puhlish,  and  disseminate  an  annual 
sunnnary  dt»scrihing  and  evahuiting  rec(»ntly  completed 
Federal,  State,  avA  local  research  and  demonstration 
projet'is  relating  to  missing  children  with  particular 
rm[)hasis  f)n —  \ 

'*(A)  effective  models  of  local.  State,  and 

l''ed(Tal  coordination  and  cooperation  in  locating 

missing  children; 

'*{B)  effective  programs  designed  lo  promote 

<-unnuuuity  nwnreness  of  the  problcLi  of  missing 

rliildrcu; 

effective  [)rograms  to  prevent  the  al)- 
durti(m  ol  chihh-cn  (Including  parent,  child,  and 
coDiinuniiy  education);  and 

"(1))  rflertivr  proj^ram  modeU  \h\r\\  provide 
trrMfnimt.  counselmi^,  i^r  n\\wr  aid  lo  parmts  of 
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I  missing  children  or  to  children  who  have  been  the 

-  victims  of  abduction. 

"grants  •: 

•i  "Sec.  4()(}.  (a)  The  Seeretarv,  acting  'through  the 
T)  Bureau,  is  authorized  to  make  grants  to  and  enter  into  eon- 
(J  tracts  with  public  agencies  and  private  nonprofit  agencies  for 
7  research,  demonstration  projects,  and  service  programs  de- 
H  signed — 

^"  ^''^"'^'itt'  parents,  children,  and  community 

10  agencies  and  organizations  in  ways  to  prevent  the  ab- 

1 1  ductiou  of  children; 

^'  "^^^^      provide  public  information  to  assist  in  the 

I'i         locating  and  return  of  missing  children; 

communities  in  the  collection  of  niatc- 
l.'i  rials  which  will  be  useful  to  parents  in  assistin  :  others 
1<5         to  identify  such  children; 

' '  '"'-rea.se  knowledge  of  and  develop  effec- 

tive treatment  pertaining  to  the  psychological  con.se- 
•('"•'•'•••s  t.)  both  ])arents  and  children  resulting  from  a 
al..luciiM„.  both  during  the  period  of  di.sapp.-ar- 
alter  the  child  is  returned;  and 
~~  '■<'"'"<'t  <latii  from  .selected  States  or  l,„-i,l- 

i"vestigative  practices  u.sed  by  law  enforce- 
•U^<-i'<-ics  in  ca.se.s  involving  mi.s.sing  children. 
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1  **(b)  In  considering  applications  for  assistance  under  this 

2  title,  the  iSecretary  shall  give  priority  to  applicants  who  have 
li  demonstrated  experience  in — 

4  providing  services  to  missing  children  or  the 

5  families  of  missing  children; 

(>  **(2)  conducting  research  relating  to  missing  chil- 

7  dren;  or 

8  **(3)  locating  missing  children  and  reuniting  them 
{)  with  their  families. 

10  **(c)  The  Secretary,  acting  through  the  Bureau,  shall  en- 

1 1  courage  the  substantial  utilization  of  volunteers  in  such  dem- 

12  onstration  projects  and  service  programs  as  the  Secretary 

13  deems  appropriate. 

14  "CKITERIA  FOR  ORANTS 

15  "Sk(\  407.  The  Secretary,  acting  through  the  Bureau, 
Hi  shall  establish  priorities  for  making  grants  or  contracts  under 
17  siH-tion  4()()  and,  not  less  than  BO  days  before  establishing 
IH  such  priorities,  shall  publish  in  the  Federal  Register  for 
15)  i)iihlir  conuuent  a  statement  specifying  such  priorities. 

2i)  "ArTHORI/ATION  OK  APPROPRIATIONS 

1>1  '\Skc.  408.  (a)  To  carry  out  this  part,  there  are  author- 

22  ized  to  he  appropriated  $10,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1985, 

23  $  10,r)00.000  for  fiscal  year  1980,  $1 1,(K)0,()00  for  fiscal  year 

24  1987.  $1  l.m)O.O(M)  for  fiscal  year  1988.  and  $12,250,000  for 
2:)  fiscal  vear  1985);*. 
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1  TITLK  V— EFFECTIVE  DATES 

-  EFFKCTIVK  OATEH 

:}  Skc.  oOl.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (b),  this 
4  Act  and  tlie  amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall  take  el'J'ect 
')  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  thi?  Act  or  October  1,  1984, 
<5  whichever  occurs  later. 

7         (b)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  34  Uc)  of  the  Runaway  and 
H  Homeless  Youth  Act,  as  added  by  section  306(e)  of  this  Act, 
1»  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  any  grant  or  payment  made 
10  before  the  effective  date  of  this  Act. 

O 
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Mr.  Andrkws.  Good  morning,  ladies  and  gentlemen.  The  House 
Subcommittee  on  Human  Resources  convenes  today  to  discuss  H.R. 
4971,  a  bill  to  reauthorize  and  extend  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  De- 
linquency Prevention  Act  of  1974. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  be  joined  by  Congressman  Thomas  Petri  of 
Wisconsin,  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the  subcommittee,  in 
sponsoring  the  bill;  along  with  Chairman  Carl  Perkins,  chairman 
of  the  full  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  and  Congressman 
Paul  Simon,  who  will  be  joining  us  shortly^  one  of  Congress'  lead- 
ing advocates  for  missing  children.  I  understand  that' Congress- 
woman  Olympia  Snowe  of  Maine  will  also  likely  appear  shortly. 

As  you  can  tell,  the  1984  bill  has  a  strong  bipartisan  flavor.  That 
has  been  its  history.  In  19S0,  Congressman  Tom  Coleman  of  Mis- 
souri was  an  original  cosponsor.  In  fact,  when  Congressman  Gus 
Hawkins  introduced  the  House  version  in  1974,  Congressman  Tom 
Railsback  was  the  leading  proponent.  The  program  is  bipartisan 
and  our  concern  is  nonpartisan. 

The  bill  we  have  before  us  is  a  result  of  considerable  work  by 
staff,  at  my  instruction  and  that  of  Mr.  Petri,  which  attempts  to 
bring  together  a  large  number  of  suggested  changes  made  by  vari- 
ous groups  during  recent  months.  I  believe  I  am  safe  in  saying  that 
Mr.  Petri  and  1  believe  that  these  proposed  amendments  represent 
necessary  fine  tuning  to  improve  program  performance— not  a  com- 
plete overhaul.  We  have  adjusted  the  sparkplugs,  reset  the  timing, 
and  made  a  few  modifications  here  and  there. 

We  are  bringing  this  model  out  for  its  first  test  run  today.  We 
look  forward  to  your  reaction. 

Our  first  witness  is  the  Honorable  Charles  Robb,  who  today  rep- 
resents not  only  the  State  of  Virginia,  but  the  National  Governors 
Association  as  well.  Governor  Robb,  in  fact,  is  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Crime,  Justice  and  Public  Protection  for  the  Nation- 
al Governors  Association. 

Governor  Robb,  we  very  generously  welcome  you  here. 

(Prepared  statement  of  Governor  Charles  S.  Robb  follows:) 

PrKPAKKD  StaTKMKNT  ok  CroV  ('HARl.hlS  S.  RoHB,  CoMMONWKAl.TH  l)K  VlRCWNIA.  ON 

Bkhai.kok  thk  National  (Jovkrnors'  ASvSOciation.  Washington.  IX* 

(lood  mi)rnin^i.  Mr.  Chairman  and  distinguished  members  (.f  the  subcommitt(*e.  I 
am  ple'asfd  to  havo  this  opportunity  to  appear  before  you  today  to  discus.s  H.R.  VM\ 
which  HMUihori/es  \hv  Junvenilc  .Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of  VM  \ 
and  to  explani  the  iniportaruf  of*  this  legislation  for  youn^  pt»ople  throughout  the 
nation 

The  purpos*.  of  the  Juvenile  Justice  Act  is  to  respond  U)  those  trouhU»d  vouth  who 
cf)nie  m  contact  with  the  justice  system  The  original  objectives  of  tht*  Act' were  two- 
folil  to  hrin^  abtKii  removal  of  status  offenders  from  secure  correctional  institutions, 
and  to  assart*  iliat  adult  arid  juvenile  offendtT.s  were  separatelv  confined  m  correc- 
tumal  tacihiu^s  To  these  objectives,  a  third  was  added  during  the  H»<()  reauthori/.a 
lion  of  the  Act-to  profnbit  the  deletuton  of  juveniles  in  jails  and  lockups  intended 
tt»r  adult  offVndi»rs 

The  slates  h:ive  niade  si^inificant  pro^n»ss  in  all  of  these  areas  For  example,  the 
luurbcr  (»t  status  (»ffenders  those  youths  who  committed  no  crinnnal  act  whatso- 
»-\er--  that  aro  lonfin^d  in  secure  facilities  has  droppt^d  frotii  nearly  2iHl.(MH)  ju.st  five 
Vfar*-  a^'o.  to  less  than  :J:..1MM)  last  vi-ar  Kort\  ei^ht  of  the  fifty-three  states  and  tern- 
tones  particip:ilm^  m  the  pro^^tjun  art'  now  in  lull  compliatice  with  the  ten-vear-old 
rtiandate  of  the  Act 

AM  .»!  the  juriMiicili.ns  [>artK-if)atin^^  ha\e  made  >ul)Stantial  pro^^ress  towani  ctirn- 
pl.Mf.^  With  Act  >  n)andate  reu.ndin^  separation  of  juvenile  and  adult  olfeiuiers 
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The  removal  of  juveniU»H  tVoni  jails  and  lockups  has  also  become  a  major  priority 
for  the  states.  The  Office  of  Juvemle  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  reports 
siKnificnnt  pvogress  on  this  most  important  initiative.  Yet.  the  best  research  still  in- 
dicates that  more  than  4l)(),(H)0  juveniles  are  held  in  adult  jails  and  lockups  each 
year 

Since  the  passa^'e  of  the  Juvenile  Justice  Act  in  1^74,  some  ST^O  million  has  been 
appropriated,  at  the  direction  of  the  Congress,  to  improve  juvenile  delinquency  pre- 
vention and  treatment.  Of  this  total,  $470  million^  has  been  appropriated  to  the 
states  under  the  formula  grant  program  to  carry  lui  the  mandates  set  forth  in  the 
Act  and  the  regulations  formulated  by  the  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquen- 
cy Prevention.  When  compared  to  the  major  sums  spent  on  other  iiatioi.al  issues 
during  this  periods  this  is  a  relatively  modest  amount  of  money.  But  I  hope  you  will 
not  assume  that  it  has  no  impact,  because  the  significance  of  the  availability  of 
these  funds  is  great,  as  I  have  noted. 

My  home  State  wras  one  of  the  earliest  to  join  in  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delin- 
quency Prevention  Act,  and  we  Iiave  continued  our  participation  for  almost  nine 
years.  During  that  period,  Virginia  has  received  approximately  $10.5  million  to  sup- 
\x)rx  programs  for  the  prevention  and  treatment  of  juvenile  delinquency.  Our  cur- 
rent  yearly  alU^ation  is  slightly  less  than  $1  million,  which  is  a  substantial  C^'^'^r) 
reduction  in  the  level  of  allocation  compared  to  just  a  few  years  ago.  We  use  these 
funds  u.  develop  and  test  new  methods  of  dealing  with  a  difficult  population.  For 
example,  we  have  emphasized  programs  to  keep  children  in  schooK  programs  to  pro- 
vide nonsecure  alternatives  to  confinement  for  status  and  minor  offenders,  and 
training  progranm  for  probation  officers,  judges  and  othet  youth  services  workers.  I 
might  add  that  we  have  been  quite  successful  in  continuing  these  programs  through 
alternate  funding  .sources,  once  they  have  had  an  opportunity  to  prove  their  effec- 
tiveness 

It  is  a  credit  to  the  states,  this  subcommittee,  and  to  the  myriad  of  organizations 
who  have  supported  the  Act,  that  we  can  report  the  level  of 'progress  in  its  imple- 
mentation that  I  have  cited  today.  However,  the  President,  in  his  fiscal  year  lOHo 
budget  recommendptions  to  the  Congress,  is  proposing  termination  of  funding  for 
the  Juvenile  Justice  Act  for  the  fourth  consecutive  fiscal  year. 

But  the  work  in  the  critical  domestic  area  is  not  finished;  while  the  states  have 
accepted  an  mcrea.sing  responsibility,  there  is  still  a  critical  role  for  the  federal  g(u 
ernment  m  providing  leadership  and  financial  assistance  to  underwrite  continuatKui 
ot  the  progre.ss  we  have  expt»rienced  to  date.  In  a  time  of  severe  economic  r«Mi- 
straints,  shared  at  the  national.  State  and  local  levels,  we  must  carefullv  delii)»-i .»te 
our  respei-tive  roles  and  the  allocation  of  scarce  resources.  The  significance  of  the 
Juvenile  Justice  and  I^elinquency  Prevention  Act  has  been  the  leadership  it  has 
provided  to  improve  the  juvenile  justice  system  and  the  impetus  it  has  provid(xi  for 
the  development  of  new  approaches  and  programs  The  current  manciate  to  remove 
juveniles  from  adult  jails  is  an  example  of  this  leadership.  Just  us  the  Act's  provi- 
sions on  deinstitutionalization  of  status  offenders  led  to  improvement  in  that  area, 
so  the  jaii  removal  mandate  i.^  beginning  to  acnieve  desired  results. 

In  Virginia  there  would  probably  be  two  major  impacts  if  this  program  were  not 
continued  in  substantially  the  same  form  as  it  has  operated  for  the  past  decade.  The 
first  is  iHThaps  the  most  tangible,  though  not  nei^e.ssarily  the  most  important -that 
Ls.  the  virtually  immediate  elimination  of  funds  utilized  to  support  •jn  .'in  lonil  pro- 
grams pD)VKling  .services  to  thousands  of  Virginia's  children  each  vear  The  Juve- 
nile Jusiu-e  Act  provides  a  small,  but  important,  resource  to  .support  the  develop- 
ment of  iu»w  and  mon-  effective*  means  of  reaching  these  young  iH»ople 

lhi»  Mvond  impact,  a.s  I  sih^  it,  if  this  program  does  not  continue  to  receive  your 
support,  will  be  the  los.*^  of  the  leadership  I  have  cited  as  necessary  to  continue  to 
improvt*  our  stales  n^sfw^n.se*  to  the  nation's  young  people  in  crisis.  The  Juvenile 
-Justice  An  is  a  small  f)rogram  m  the  federal  .scheme,  but  it  is  an  important  d<'ni(m- 
stration  ol  the  commitment  of  the  federal  government  to  provide  leadership  in  what 
wa.s  an  ofle»n  neglected  area  And  this  leadership  and  setting  of  clear  |H)licv  goals 
has  direct  relationship  to  goal  setting  on  the  State  and  local  levels  Thn»>:h  some 
ma>  view  the  initiative's  and  obje'ctives  contained  in  the  federal  law  as  too  i<iealislic, 
vNe  have  accepte*d  them  and  had  much  success  in  complying  with  the  federal  Act  s 
requirement.^  Virginia  has  fn^en  in  full  compliance  with  the  deinstitutionali/.-ition  of 
status  otIendeTs  re»quirenient  of  the  law  since  lOHl  We  hav"  been  working-  as  have 
o\er  thirty  other  stales  through  the'  e'Xecutue»  branch  and  legislative-  studv  com 
mittees  to  aiidre'ss  the'  problems  a.s.sociate'd  %%.:h  the  use  of  adult  jails  tor  juveniles  I 
am  pleased  to  rejK^rt  that  we  have*  made*  significant  re*ductions  in  the  num^H'r  of 
>oung  fHMiple  place<l  m  jail  in  my  State  durinK  my  tenure,  but  I  am  aware  that  the 
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probU»m  has  not  been  completely  solved.  Two  years  ago  the  jails  of  Virginia  con- 
Tu  UiO  juvenileji  on  daily  basis.  Today  that  number  is  less  than  HO. 

Ihe  Nat'onal  (tovernors'  Association  urges  reauthorization  of  the  Juvenile  Justice 
and  nelinquency  Prevention  Act.  In  policy  adopted  in  August  of  1!>H2,  the  NGA 
commended  Congress  for  enacting  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention 
Act  of  l!h4.  and  further  encouraged  the  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency 
\  revention  to  incorporate  the  following  principles  into  its  operation: 

tl »  The  State  agency  designated  by  the  Ctovernor  to  develop  a  State's  criminal  and 
juvenile  justice  plan  should  coordinate  all  juvenile  justice  programs.  No  program 
should  be  funded  directly  under  the  act  without  the  advice  and  comments  of  this 
agency 

l)iscreti()nary  grants  should  provide  an  equitable  share  of  funds  to  rural  and 
urban  States  for  the  development  of  juvenile  justice  programs. 

Rules,  regulations.  deHnitions.  and  responsibilities  pursuant  to  the  Act  must  be 
reasonable  and  consider  the  impact  on  the  States.  Furthermore,  thev  should  be  de- 
signed to  encourage  full  participation  in  the  program  by  all  States. 

We  apprtu.iated  the  sensitivity  of  the  current  Administration  to  the  differences 
among  the  States  and  their  varying  status  and  concerns  with  respect  to  implemen- 
tation of  the  mandates  of  that  Act.  We  urge  that  the  spirit  of  cooperation  which 
currently  characterizes  the  relationship  between  the  States  and  the  federal  govern- 
ment m  the  admmistration  of  the  formula  grants  program  be  continued  into  the 
luture  Mr  (  hairman.  I  hope  the  points  1  have  already  made  make  it  clear  to  you 
that  failure  to  continue  this  partnership  will  have  a  serious  detrimental  impact. 

1  recommend  to  you  the  positions  on  reauthorization  of  the  National  Criminal 
Justice  A.<sociat ion,  the  staff  support  for  the  NGA  Committee  on  Criminal  Justice 
and  *  ubhc  F'roiection.  which  I  chair,  and  the  organization  which  represents  those 
individuals  who  administer  the  juvenile  justice  program  at  the  State  level.  Their 
fwlicy  clearly  articulates  the  outstanding  concerns  of  the  States  with  respect  to  the 
current  mandates  of  the  Act.  I  have  submitted  a  copy  for  the  record, 
/•u  !I  ^'h^i»«*nian.  in  closing.  I  wish  to  commend  the  addition  of  Title  IV,  Missing 
C  hildmi  s  Assistance,  to  H.R  4!»71.  Missing  children  have  become  a  national  prob- 
lem which  must  be  addressed.  The  recent  television  program  "Adam"  presented  the 
issue  more  appropriately  than  I  could  put  into  words.  Th'»  problem  demands  our  at- 
tention immediately,  and  1  am  pleased  that  this  bill  addresses  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased  to  have  been  invited  iiere  today  and  am  sincerelv 
hopeful  we  can  look  forward  to  reauthorization  of  the  Juvenile  Justice  Act  and  con- 
tinuation of  much  needed  progress  in  the  field  of  juvenile  iustice  and  delinuuencv 
prevention. 

Thank  vou 

STATKMKNT  OF  HON.  CHARI.KS  S.  ROBB,  (iOVKRNOR  OF  THK 
STATK  OF  VIR(;INIA.  AM)  (  HAIRMAN  OF  THK  COMMITTKK  ON 
(  RI.MINAL  JCSTH'K  AND  Fl  HLIC  FROTE(  TION,  A(  ( OMPANIKI) 
HV  NOI.AN  K.  JONKS,  STAFF  I)IRF(  TOR,  ( OMMITTKK  ON  (  RIMI- 
NAL  JI  STK  K  AND  PI  BLIC  PROTK(  TH)N,  NATIONAL  GOVKR- 
NORS  ASSO(  lATION,  \VASHIN(;TON,  DC 

Ciovornor  Rohh.  Thank  you.  Good  morning,  Mr.  Chairman  and 
Mr.  IVtri  and  other  members  of  the  subcommittee  who  may  join  us 
as  we  continue.  I  am  very  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  this 
niorninK  to  appear  before  you  on  behalf  of  the  Nation  s  Governors, 
and  specifically  the  National  Governors  Association,  to  address 
your  H.H.  VM\  which  reauthorizes  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delin- 
quency I'revention  Act  of  1<)T }.  and  to  perhaps  explain  the  impor- 
tance of  this  legislation  to  young  people  throughout  the  Nation. 

Of  course,  the  purpose  of  the  Juvenile  Justice  Act— a  clear  and 
appropriate  role  for  the  (government.  I  might  emphasize— is  to 
catalyze  progress  and  reform  in  Government  s  response  to  those 
troubled  youth  who  come  in  contact  with  the  justice  system.  As  you 
certainly  know,  the  original  objectives  of  the  act  were  twofold:  To 
brinu  about  the  removal  of  status  offenders  from  secure  correction- 
al institutions,  and  to  assure  that  adult  and  juvenile  offenders  were 
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separately  confined  in  correctional  facilities.  To  these  objectives,  a 
third  was  added  during  the  1980  reauthorization  of  the  act.  to  pro- 
i  u   cf  retention  of  juveniles  in  jails  and  lockups  intended  for 
adult  offenders. 

The  States  have  made  significant  progress  in  all  three  of  these 
areas.  For  example,  the  number  of  status  offenders,  those  youths 
who  comniitted  no  crimmal  act  whatsoever,  who  are  confined  in 
secure  facilities  has  dropped  from  nearly  200,000  just  5  years  ago  to 
less  than  2.).000  today.  Forty-eight  of  the  fifty-three  States  and  ter- 
''^?ufu  P^.^f'C'Pating  in  the  program  are  now  in  full  compliance 
with  that  10-year-old  mandate  of  the  act. 

In  addition,  all  of  the  jurisdictions  participating  have  made  sub- 
stantial progress  toward  complying  with  the  act's  mandate  reeard- 
'n^separation  of  juvenile  and  adult  offenders. 

The  removal  of  juveniles  from  jails  and  lockups  has  also  become 
a  major  priority  of  the  States.  The  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  and 
Uelinquenc;  Prevention  reports  significant  progress  on  this  most 

Iirr'Sn  niSw^^'"'^-,^^*'  ^K^^f  research  still  indicates  that  more 
than  4()(),000  juveniles  are  held  m  adult  jails  and  lockups  each 
year.  *^ 

Since  the  passage  of  the  Juvenile  Justice  Act  in  1974.  some  $750 
million  has  been  appropriated  at  the  direction  of  Congress  to  bring- 
ing improvement  to  the  field  of  juvenile  delinquency  prevention  ' 
and  treatment.  Of  this  total,  $470  million  has  been  appropriated  to 
the  States  under  the  Formula  Grant  Program  to  carry  out  the 
mandate  set  forth  in  the  act.  as  well  as  the  regulations  formulated 
by  the  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention. 
When  compared  against  the  major  sums  spent  on  other  national 
issues  during  this  same  period,  this,  it  seems,  is  a  relatively  modest 
amount  of  money.  But  I  hope  that  you  would  not  assume,  nor  any 
otners.  that  it  has  not  had  an  impact,  because  the  significance  of 

L'^^u     ^  ^^^^^  '"""^^     ^^^y  S^^at.  as  I  have  noted. 

My  home  State  was  one  of  the  earliest  to  join  in  the  Juvenile 
Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act.  and  we  have  continued  to 
participate  for  almost  9  years.  During  that  period.  Virginia  has  re- 
ceived approximately  $10.5  million  to  support  programs  for  the  pre- 
vention and  treatment  of  juvenile  delinquency.  Our  current  yearly 
allocation  is  slightly  less  than  $1  million,  which  is  a  substantial  re- 
duction, some  .r)  percent,  in  the  level  of  allocation  compared  to  just 
i(>w  years  ago. 

"jw-^^T  ^""^^  ^"  develop  and  test  new  methods  of  dealing 
with  a  difficult  population.  For  example,  we  have  emphasized  pro- 
grams to  keep  children  in  school,  programs  to  provide  nonsecure 
alternatives  to  confinement  for  status  and  minor  offenders,  and 
training  programs  for  probation  officers,  judges,  and  other  youth 
services  workers. 

I  might  add  that  we  have  been  quite  successful  in  continuing 
these  program.s  through  alternative  funding  sources,  once  they 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  prove  their  effectiveness. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  very  much  of  a  credit  to  the  States,  and 
certainly  to  this  subcommittee,  and  to  the  myria'f  of  ■  -ganizations 
who  have  supported  the  act.  that  we  can  report  at  least  the  level  of 
FM-ogress  in  its  implementation  that  I  have  been  able  to  cite  to  you 
this  morning.  However,  the  President,  in  his  fiscal  year  Um 
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budget  recommendations  to  the  Congress,  is  proposing  termination 
of  the  funding  for  the  Juvenile  Justice  Act  for  the  fourth  consecu- 
live  fiscal  year. 

But  the  work  of  the  States  in  this  critical  domestic  area  is  not 
finished,  and  neither,  in  our  judgment,  is  the  role  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  providing  leadership  and  financial  assistance  to  un- 
derwrite the  continuation  of  the  progress  that  we  have  experienced 
to  date.  In  a  time  of  severe  economic  constraints,  certainly  shared 
at  the  national.  State,  and  local  levels,  it  would  seem  to  us  that  we 
ought  to  carefully  deliberate  our  respective  roles  in  the  allocation 
of  scarce  resources  that  are  available. 

I  believe  the  significance  of  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency 
Prevention  Act  has  been  the  leadership  that  it  has  provided  to  im- 
prove the  juvenile  justice  system  and  the  impetus  it  has  provided 
for  the  development  of  new  approaches  and  programs.  The  current 
mandate  to  remove  juveniles  from  adult  jails  is  an  example  of  this 
leadership.  Just  as  the  act's  provisions  on  the  deinstitutionalization 
of  status  offender  lead  to  improvement  in  that  area,  so  the  jail  re- 
moval mandate  is  beginning  to  achieve  the  desired  results  with 
regard  to  the  inappropriate  jailing  of  juveniles. 

In  Virginia,  there  would  probably  be  two  major  impacts  if  this 
program  were  not  continued  in  substantially  the  same  form  as  it 
has  operated  in  the  past  decade.  The  first  is  perhaps  the  most  tan- 
gible, though  not  necessarily  the  most  important,  and  that  is  the 
almost  immediate  elimination  of  funds  utilized  to  support  some  20 
to  local  programs  providing  services  to  thousands  of  Virginia's 
children  each  year.  The  Juvenile  Justice  Act  provides  a  small,  but 
important,  resource  to  support  the  development  of  new  and  more 
effective  means  of  reaching  these  particular  young  people. 

The  second  impact,  as  I  see  if,  if  this  program  does  not  continue 
to  receive  your  support,  will  be  the  loss  of  the  leadership  I  have 
cited  as  necessary  to  continue  to  improve  our  States'  response  to 
♦he  Nation's  young  people  in  crisis.  The  Juvenile  Justice  Act  is  a 
relatively  small  program  in  the  overall  Federal  scheme,  but  it  is  an 
important  demonstration  of  the  commitment  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  provide  leadership  in  what  has  often  been  a  neglected 
area.  And  this  leadership  and  the  setting  of  clear  policy  goals  has  a 
direct  relationship  to  goal-setting  on  the  State  and  local  levels. 

Though  some  may  view  the  initiatives  and  objectives  contained 
iti  the  Federal  law  to  be  too  idealistic,  we  have  accepted  them  and 
have  had  much  success  in  complying  with  the  Federal  act's  re- 
quirements. Virginia  has  been  in  full  compliance  with  the  deinsti- 
'  tutionalization  of  status  offenders  requirement  of  the  law  since 
19S1.  We  have  been  working— as  have  over  30  other  States- 
through  the  executive  branch  and  legislative  study  committees  and 
others  to  address  the  problen^^  associated  with  the  use  of  adult  jails 
for  juveniles.  I  am  very  pleaded  to  report  that  we  have  made  signif- 
icant reductions  in  the  number  of  young  people  placed  in  jail  in  my 
State,  but  I  am  also  very  inuch  aware  that  the  problem  has  not  yet 
been  completely  solved^  Two  years  ago,  the  jails  of  Virginia  con- 
fined an  average  of  KiO  juveniles  on  a  daily  basis;  today  the 
number  is  less  than 

The  National  (Jovornors  Association  urges  reauthorization  of  the 
Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act.  In  policy  adopt- 
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ed  in  August  the  NGA  commended  Congress  for  enacting  the 
Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of  11374,  and  fur- 
ther encouraged  the  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency 
Prevention  to  incorporate  the  following  principles  into  its  oper- 
ation: 

One,  the  State  agency  desig:nated  by  the  Governor  to  develop  a 
State  s  criminal  and  juvenile  justice  plan  should  coordinate  all  ju- 
venile justice  programs.  No  program  should  be  funded  directly 
under  the  act  without  the  advice  and  comments  of  this  agency. 

Two,  discretionary  grants  should  provide  an  equitable  share  of 
the  funds  to  rural  and  urban  States  for  the  development  of  juvenile 
justice  programs. 

Three,  rules,  regulations,  definitions,  and  responsibilities  pursu- 
ant to  the  act  must  be  reasonable  and  consider  the  impact  on  the 
States.  Furthermore,  they  should  be  designed  to  encourage  full  par- 
ticipation in  the  program  by  all  States. 

We  appreciate  the  sensitivity  of  the  current  administration  to 
the  differences  among  ihe  States  and  their  varying  status  and  con- 
cerns with  respect  to  implementation  of  the  mandates  of  that  act. 
We  urge  that  the  spirit  of  cooperation  which  currently  character- 
izes the  relationship  between  the  States  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  the  administration  of  the  Formula  Grants  Program  be  con- 
tinued into  the  future.  I  hope  that  the  points  I  have  already  made 
make  it  clear  that  we  believe  a  failure  to  continue  this  partnership 
will  have  a  serious  detrimental  impact. 

I  recommend  to  you  the  positions  on  reauthorization  of  the  Na- 
tional Criminal  Justice  Association,  the  staff  support  for  the  NGA 
C  ommittee  on  Cr  iminal  Justice  and  Public  Protection,  which  I 
chair,  and  the  organizations  which  represent  those  individuals  who 
administer  the  juvenile  justice  program  at  the  State  level.  Their 
p()licy  clearly  articulates  the  outstanding  concerns  of  the  States 
with  respect  to  the  current  mandates  of  the  act.  I  have  submitted  a 
copy  of  their  position  tbr  the  record. 

Mr.  Chairman,  \n  closing,  I  would  like  to  compliment  you  on  the 
addition  of  title  \\  of  the  missing  children's  assistance,  to  H.R. 
1!)71.  Mis.siriK  children  have  become  a  national  problem  which,  it 
seem.^  to  us.  must  be  addressed  accordingly.  The  recent  television 
program  "Adam"  presented  the  issue  more  appropriately  than  I 
su.spect  that  I  could  possibly  put  into  words.  We  believe  that  the 
prohU^rn  demands  our  attention  immediately,  and  I  am  pleased 
that  thi.s  bill  addres.ses  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  behalf  of  the  National  Governors  Association, 
I  appreciate  having  been  invited  here  today.  I  am  sincerely  hopeful 
tliat  we  can  look  forward  to  reauthorization  of  the  Juvenile  Justice 
Act  and  a  continuation  of  this  much  needed  emphasis  to  progress 
in  the  field  of  juvenile  justice  and  delinquency  prevention.  I  appre- 
ciat(»  V(»ry  much  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  you  this  morning. 
I  thank  you. 

Mr.  A.NDKKws  Thank  you  very  kindly  for  your  statement.  We 
look  forward  to  your  and  Virginia's  good  work  with  the  program. 

Certainly,  (iovernor,  we  wish  you  and  your  State  and  all  of  its 
entitles  sucvess.  with  one  po.ssibU*  exception.  If  Virginia  should  fail 
to  get  to  the  finals  ol  the  ACC  Tournament  and  you  should  have 
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any  tickets  left  over,  I  would  appreciate  it  if  you  would  remember 
me.  I  Laughter,] 

Governor  Robb.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  suffered  on  the  wrong 
side  of  that  ques  m  for  many  years,  and  I  regret  to  say  that  I  see 
no  prospect  that  will  change  this  year,  particularly  given  the  out- 
standing success  you  have  enjoyed. 

Mr.  Andrews.  Thank  you  very  kindly.  We  do  appreciate  your 
support  and  your  presence.  Continue  to  let  us  know  if  there  is  any- 
thing we  can  do  to  make  the  program  more  effective  in  your  State 
and  other  States.  Please  pass  that  on  to  Governor  Hunt  and  your 
colleagues  there.  Thank  you  very  kindly. 

Governor  Robb.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Andrews.  Would  you  introduce  for  us  the  gentlema  with 
you  who,  I  believe,  works  with  the  program? 

Governor  Robb.  Yes»  indeed,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  be  happy  to. 

Mr.  Nolan  Jones  is  the  staff  director  for  the  National  Governors 
Association  Criminal  Justice  ar.i^  Public  Protection  Committee,  and 
works  with  Mr.  Tom  Parker  ar  nany  others  in  this  field.  If  there 
are  any  questions  that  relate  v  some  of  the  technical  details  of 
either  the  legislation  or  the  administration  of  the  program  as  it 
exists,  or  as  it  is  proposed,  in  your  reauthorization  bill,  Mr.  Jones 
would  be  very  pleased  to  responfl  to  questions  along  those  areas,  or 
C'^rtainly  will  assist  us  in  provit  ing  any  additional  input  that  this 
subcommittee  would  like  to  have  from  the  NGA. 

Mr.  Andrews.  Very  good.  We  thank  you. 

Mr.  Petri,  do  you  have  any  questions'^of  the  Governor? 

Mr.  Petri.  No,  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  appreciate  your  coming. 

Governor  Robb.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Andrews.  I  understand  that  you  are  due  back  at  the  confer- 
ence, so  we  will  excuse  you  if  you  feel  you  should  leave  at  this 
time. 

The  statement  which  you  have  brought,  in  addition  to  the  one 
you  have  given  to  us  will  be,  without  objection,  entered  into  the 
record. 

(Jovernor  Rohb.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate,  on 
be'hair  of  thi>se  who  toil  in  the  executive  side  of  (Jovernment.  your 
understanding  of  the  legislative  demands  at  this  particular 
nioment.  and  I  will  proceed  forthwith  to  the  capitol  in  Richmond, 
Thank  you.  sii'. 

Mr  Andrews.  Thank  you.  sir. 

N(»xt  we  are  pleased  to  welcome  Mr.  Alfred  S.  Regnery.  Adminis- 
tralor.  Office  of  Juvt^nile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention,  and 
please*  inlroduct*  wh^unt^vt^r  if  anyone,  you  haw  with  you. 

(Prepared  statement  of  Alfred  S.  Regnery  follows:] 

l*KKrAKKI)  Sl  Alh.Mh.Nl  OK  ;\|.KKKI).S    HK(;.NKK>.  A I  )M  t  N  TsTKA  H  >H  .  (  )kM<  K        .Jl  VK.NSI.K 
JrsTHK  A.M)  DKI.I.Nt^lK.MV  PkKV  KN  I  K  ).\ 

.Mr  ( 'fi.iir  iiKiri.  I  ;irn  f)lr;i>»-(l  \o  pn-sfj>t  on  Ix'fiMll  ot  lht»  I  )t»|Kirtn)cril  d!  .lustier 
inlc»rtn;it  ion  M-^.inlmu  tfx-  .KtivUH-^  of  \\u*  Oflin-  f)f  .Juv(»nilt*  -Ju.^tut^  iwui  I  )rlin(^in-ti 
IVrvt-ntmn  <C).J.I Dl*' in  pr«'M»nt  tht*  Department"^  view^  eonrcrnm^!  prt^ptis.iK 
fo  fi-:njthc»ri/<'  the  .Juvi-rnle  .Ju^tiii'  and  DelUMjUcncN  fVr\efUion  'J-IDP'  .Art 

.\-  vnn  kii«>\^.  O-MDl*  providt'^  a^sivi:(nr*-  instate^  iwul  loealitM'^  lor  iu\etnl«-  ptv 
tut-  .icliv  iUf>i  \n  tiuiT  v^a\v   forni.ila  (Wants  to  \hr  states.  .Spoiuil  Kmphasis  fund^ 
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tt)  publu-  iind  pnviiir  ;i^^rricu's:  and  \hv  dissemination  of  information  and  training 
resourtvs  o|       National  InHtilute  lor  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention. 


KORMfM  GRANTS 


During  Fisc-al  Year  iFY)  40  states  and  five  territories  (Puerto  Rico.  Ameri- 
can  Samoa.  Trust  Territories,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  Northern  Marianas)  received 
Formula  (rranl  awards  totalling  $42.nwr).()0().  State  and  territorial  allocations  were 
buM»Q  on  the  population  of  juveniles  (under  IK  years  o(  age).  The  minimum  alloca- 
tion to  each  state  was  *2ii.).000;  Puerto  Rico  received  $921,000  and  the  other  territo. 
nes  each  received  $r)H,2r)0. 

The  deinstitutionalization  of  status  offenders  and  the  separation  of  juveniles  from 
adu)t  offenders  m  jails  and  correctional  facilities  has  been  a  major  emphasis  of  the 
state  programs  with  a  goal  of  the  complete  removal  of  juveniles  from  adult  jails  and 
lock  ups  by  December,  19H;).  Participating  states  and  territories  also  were  encour- 
aged to  invest  up  to  :jO^,  of  the  Formula  (Jrant  funds  in  special  efforts  to  deal  with 
serious,  violent  junvenile  offenders.  Fifty-one  states  and  territories  have  met  special 
requirements  of  the  enabling  Act  by  demonstrating  substantial  or  full  compliance 
with  the  deinstitutionalization  of  status  offenders;  M  states  have  complied  with  the 
requirements  for  the  separation  of  adults  and  juveniles  in  adult  jails  and  lock-ups 
Most  of  the  remainder  are  making  progress.  The  appendix  hereto  describes  that 
progress  in  detail. 


TKCHNU'AL  ASSISTANCE 
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More  than  :i.)()  instances  of  technical  assistance  and  more  than  1,200  workhours 
wen-  provided  to  state  and  local  agencies  during  FY  by  the  office.  Assistance 
was  in  a  number  of  areas,  but  emphasis  was  upon  alternatives  to  the  juvenile  jus- 
tice system,  remuvmg  juveniles  from  adult  jails,  serious  and  violent  juvenile  crime 
the  hoster  Cirandparent  IVograrn.  restitution  and  delinquency  prevention 

I  he  Office  continued  a  previous  agreement  with  the  Federal  Law  Knfor^ement 
I  raming  C  enter  located  in  (ieorgia  for  seminars  addressed  to  lav/  enforcement  ad- 
nunistrators  on  current  issues  in  juvenile  justice  and  on  the  presentation  of  modern 
police  management  strategies  to  improve  police  juvenile  services.  This  fiscal  year.  If) 
seminars  were  held  with  approximately  Wl'y  law  enforcement  administrators  in  at- 
terulance 

SeKCtAI,  KMPHASIS 

A  numhrr  ni  nev\  programs  wrre  initiated  bv  the  S|Hvial  Kmphasis  Division  in  FY 
I  hese  included 

Sma/  i  hilf/  munirrs  in/i^rmutmn  s^sh'm. -Thin  is  the  initial  phase  of  a  program 
divsignt-d  t.)  establish  a  n.ifionni  missing  or  abducted  pt^rsons  and  serial  murder 
tracking  and  prevention  program.  It  will  develop  a  comprehensive  criminal  justice 
tr.ukmu.  pattern  recognition  and  investigative  assistance  mechanism  to  trace  and 
Ocati-  missing  and  .)r  abducted  juveniles.  Funds  for  this  program  are  being  provided 
by  thf  National  Institute  for  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention. 

Siipprr.<.^,nn  iif  (Iru^  distnhutiori  to  jui'cniles. —Under  this  program,  five  law  en- 
iorcf-rrent  agencu-s  will  establish  a  structured  law  enforcement  .'ffort  fot^used  on  se- 
nous  c.ime  |H»riH>t rated  by  juvenile  drug  users,  to  reduce  crime  frequencv  and  drug 
pnKuriT.^t.nt  bv  juv^«niles  and  to  increase  identification,  arrest,  conviction  and  incar- 
ci'ratinn  ot  drug  pushers  whose  clu-nts  are  primarily  juveniU*s. 

fhihituaf  Simons  /nirnilv  nf/rnt/rrs  -This  is  an  exjH-rimental  program  to  control 
Aiui  provide  treatment  to  that  small  priventage  of  offenders  who  commit  a  di.spro- 
lM)rtinMateI>  largi-  shan*  ol  juvenile  crimes.  (Jrants  will  be  made  directiv  to  prosecu- 
tors in  \.s  major  cities  across  thi*  countrv 

Nc^^  projects  funded  m  FY  include 

/>i'/inqncfir\  prnvntiori  ami  rarrtinn  rhiUln'n.  -Covi-nant  House  of  New  York 
^nll  pn)vidr  crisis  care  services  to  riinawav  and  homeless  vtuith  through  twt)  new 
finiTgcncy  crisis  intervention  centers 

Pmjnf   hrlpm^  /n//i(/     This  will  continue  the  development   ot  the  successful 
Wing  Spread     diversion  program  operating  in  (\difornia.  The  purpose  of  this 
project  IS  to  [)r«)vide  jobs,  m  f)usiness  and  industry,  to  delinquent  youth. 

/'rnatr  scitnr  M>rre. //o//.s  We  are  presently  m  the  midst  of  a  com|H'titive  prwess 
\ihich  will  culminate  in  the  funding  «»r  .s<'veral  new.  privatelv-run.  alternative  cor 
rectio  il  facilities  f,,r  serious  juvenile  offenders  The  projects  will  be  intensively 
.  x.ilu.iied  to  determine  their  success  with  such  offenders,  and  to  determine  their 

i  ti^X  etle<  t  I  V  rai'sx 
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A  numbtT  of  pro^iruiiiH  also  have  been  continued  in  lUH.^  Project  New  Pride  pro- 
vides comprehensive  community  based  treatment  for  serious  offenders.  It  reduces  re- 
cidivism, increases  school  and  social  achievement  and  provides  employment  oppor- 
tunities. Four  projects  have  received  a  final  year  of  funding,  to  allow  refinement  of 
program  models  prior  to  development  of  a  marketing  plan.  New  Pride  included 
participants  as  of  February,  liJHH.  who  averaged  7,8  prior  offenses,  4.6  of  them  sus- 
tained by  the  time  of  their  admission  to  the  program.  Nearly  half  were  school  drop- 
outs. 

The  Pacific  Institute  for  Research  and  Evaluation,  the  program  evaluators.  found 
that  New  Pride  participants  were  responsible  for  2^)%  less  crime  than  a  similar 
group  Over  liW  now  attend  school,  and  unexcused  absences  were  reduced  by  half. 

The  Violent  Juvenile  Offender  Program  is  a  major  research  and  dev.^lopment 
effort  with  two  parts:  Part  I  tests  a  specific  intervention  approach  for  the  treatment 
and  reintegration  of  adjudicated  violent  juvenile  offenders.  Phase  II  tests  the  capa- 
bility of  neighborhood  organizations  to  reduce  violent  and  serious  juvenile  crime. 
While  it  is  too  early  to  have  definitive  program  results,  Part  I  juveniles  have  begun 
to  show  significant  educational  achievement  and  social  adjustment  compared  to 
their  counterparts  in  the  control  group.  Part  II  projects  are  now  under  way  and  are 
gathering  data  for  establishing  program  priorities  and  developing  crime  prevention 
action  plans. 

Restitution  by  Juvenile  Offenders  also  will  be  continued,  with  training  and  techni- 
cal assistance  provided  to  practitioners  wishing  to  establish  or  improve  a  restitution 
program. 

()ne  Alternative  Education  project  received  funding  this  year,  and  in  I98ii,  Special 
Emphasis  Division  funds  were  used  to  continue  the  Close-l/p  project. 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  JUVENILE  JUSTICE  AND  DELINQUENCY  PREVENTION 

During  FY  U^M,  the  Institute  supported  23  training  projects  carried  out  by  spe- 
cialized public  and  private  organizations  and  institutions  concerned  with  improving 
juvenile  justice.  Approximately  2,r)00  juvenile  court  judges  and  other  court-related 
management  personnel  as  well  as  juvenile  service  professionals,  educators,  adminis- 
trators of  juvenile  correctional  institutions  and  community-based  alternative  pro- 
grams, law  enforcement  personnel,  and  people  associated  with  employment  and 
family  counseling  programs  participated  in  the  training. 

More  than  $2.000. (H)0  was  awarded  to  eight  information  collection/dissemination 
projects.  The  National  Criminal  Justice  Reference  Service  responded  to  approxi- 
mately written  and  oral  information  requests  from  researchers,  judges,  legisla- 
tors, and  others  involved  in  the  criminal  justice  field.  While  the  focus  is  on  improv* 
ing  the  operations  of  the  juvenile  justice  system  through  the  provision  of  training 
and  information  dissemination,  emphasis  also  was  placed  on  training  and  informing 
juvenile  justice  professionals  in  the  habitual  serious  and  violent  juvenile  offender 
problem  The  wide  range  of  training  and  information  dissemination  efforts  support- 
ed by  the  Office  has  become  nationally  recognized  and  has  had  great  influence  upon 
the  juvenile  justice  community 

Ten  regional  seminars  held  across  the  country  provided  training  to  approximately 
:ino  correctional  administrators,  judges,  and  court  personnel  in  the  judicial,  legisla- 
tive, and  administrative  application  of  standards.  In  addition,  support  was  given  to 
develop  model  policie.^  and  pnx^edures  for  the  operation  of  juvenile  detention  facili- 
ties 

Analysis  of*  the  national  Uniform  Crime  Reports  and  National  Crime  Survey  data 
show  that  juvi-nile  involvement  in  serious  crime  has  stabilized  and  slightly  detained 
since  thr  mid  T-Co's  There  is  some  evidence,  however,  that  it  has  increasi»d  in  fre- 
qeuru'v  and  seriousness  in  some  urban  areas 

H<'C-i'ni  research  spons{)red  by  the  Institute  indicates  that  relatively  few  juvenile 
offenders  eontmue  criminal  behavior  as  aduhs.  although  the  more  serious  their 
crimes,  the  more  likely  they  are  to  continue  their  criminal  careers  as  adults  How- 
ever, research  also  has  confirmed  that  a  small  number  of  these  youths  do  bt»come 
habitual  offender^  career  criminals-- wht)  are  responsible  for  the  majority  of  seri- 
•  His  and  violent  crimes  through  late  teenage  year.^  and  early  adulthood.  This  knowl- 
edge dictated  a  |M)licy  of*  foc  using  a  large  share  of  office  and  Institute  resource.*^  on 
fimiint:  effective  vvays  of  dealing  with  this  population  A  variety  of  programs  for 
these  \ouths  are  being  developed  and  t(»sted  Tfiese  include  niore  int(»nsive  prosecu- 
ti()n.  I)etter  crime  analysis  on  this  part  of  law  enforcement,  comphensive  diagnostic 
assessment .  cnaiinuous  case  iTianagement.  a  system  of  graduat(»d  sanctions,  from 
secine  cu'<to(lv  to  intensive  .supervision  in  the  comnninit\.  and  intensive)\  sUf)er- 
\ise<|  reintegration    Ke^titution.  one  typi»  of  sanction,  continues  to  have  a.s  much 
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support  from  prolesHionalH.  the  research  community,  and  the  public,  as  anv  other 
type  of  sanction. 

REAUTHORIZATION 

r^^^^^Ti'^^r^^i:  Mr  Chairman,  the  Administration  does  not  support  reauthorization 
Title  U  of  the  JJDP  Act  Those  functions  of  the  office  which  have  proven  to  be 
worthwhile  and  successful  would  be  carried  forth  instead  by  the  proposed  Office  of 
Justice  Assistance.  Other  functions  of  the  JJDP  Act  have  been  adequately  tested, 
we  bt^lieve.  to  indicate  whether  they  either  work  or  do  not;  those  activities  that  have 
demonstrated  their  effectiveness  can  be  continued  and  funded  by  state  and  local 
governments,  if  they  so  desire.  Other  functions  of  the  office  which  have  proven  to  be 
counterproductive  should  no  longer  be  funded  by  federal  government.  In  all  cases, 
we  believe  that  the  programs  of  the  sort  required  by  JJDP  Act  should  not  be  man- 
dated to  the  states, 

DEINSTITUTIONALIZATION  OF  STATUS  OFFENDERS 

One  of  the  primary  purposes  of  the  Act  was  to  deinstitutionalize  status  offenders 
(those  juveniles  whose  offenses  would  not  be  offenses  were  they  adults),  diverting 
them  from  the  judicial  system  and  out  of  secure  detention  facilities  and  into  commu- 
nitv  based.  non  judicial  settings.  Deinstitutionalization  of  status  offenders  has  laree- 
ly  been  accomphshed  as  a  result  of  the  JJDP  Act.  at  least  to  the  extent  that  juve^ 
nile  statUH  offenders  are  now  only  rarely  held  in  secure  detention  facilities.  The  ef- 
fects of  deinstitutionalization,  as  I  will  indicate  later  in  my  testimony,  are  not  as 
puHitive. 

Forty-six  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia  now  particiapte  in  the  JJDP  Act  by 
among  other  things,  deinstitutionalizing  their  status  offenders  in  order  to  get  JJDP 
Act  money,  in  accordance  with  Section  22;^(aHl2J  (A)  and  (Bi  of  the  Act.  Each  of 
these  states  has  submitted  a  plan  and  submits  annual  reports  to  my  office  contain- 
mg  a  review  of  its  progress  made  to  achieve  deinstitutionalization.  The  other  four 
states,  North  Dakota.  South  Dakota,  Wyoming,  and  Nevada,  indicate  at  the  present 
time  no  desire  to  participate  in  the  Act. 

We  believe  thai  the  states  which  now  participate  in  the  program  will  continue  to 
deinstitutionalize  without  the  federal  government's  money,  and  will  be  able  to  do  so 
more  successfully  without  the  unyielding  and  strict  requirements  of  federal  law. 
hach  states  has  a  different  set  of  circumstances  and.  without  the  need  to  comply 
with  federal  mandates,  will  be  able  to  a.iiust  its  programs  to  meet  its  own  local 
problems  and  conditions.  Since  the  funds  OJJDP  provides  to  states  are  insufficient 
to  cover  the  full  cost  of  deinstitutionalization,  the  individual  states  must  have 
shown  a  comnutment  to  deinstitutionalize  status  offenders  in  order  to  participate  in 
tho  pro^^ram  More  than  federal  money,  in  other  words,  was  required  i\  -  the  states 
to  join  the  program:  with  the  relatively  small  amount  of  OJJuP  money  poing  to 
each  state,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  states  will  now  retreat  from  their 
commitment,  with  the  exception  of  perhaps  amending  the  statutes  to  more  nearly 
conform  to  local  conditions. 

The  JJDP  Act  also  provides  that  in  order  to  participate  in  the  program,  delin- 
quent juveniles  shall  not  bt»  held  in  institutions  in  which  thev  have  regular  contact 
with  adults.  Section  'J^MiaK  KSi.  Those  states  participating  in  the  program  have  made 
sufficient  proKress  under  this  section  to  deem  these  separation  requirements  an 
almost  total  success 

In  llJsn.  the  JJDP  Act  was  amended  to  mandate  that,  beginning  in  U^x").  no  state 
participating  m  the  program  may  detain  juveniles  in  jails  or  lock-ups  for  adults 
Section  2'J:iiaHl4»  Ik^ause  this  mandate  is  not  fully  in  place,  it  is  not  possible  to 
report  precisely  what  each  stale  has  done  However,  OJJDP.  through  its  state  repre- 
sent at  ives.  does  monitor  the  states'  progress  and  is  generally  aware  of  whether  each 
state  would  be  able  to  be  in  compliance  by  IDHA  in  the  event  the  Act  were  reauthor 
i/ed.  vSei»  Appendices  A  and  F)  for  a  summary  of  states'  compliance  with  Section 
liliMtanpJ).  il;^)  and  '141 

Again,  because  of  the  relatively  small  amount  of  federal  money  involvt^d.  the 
slates  i\rv  not  undertaking  the  jail  removal  requirements  hevause  of*  federal  money, 
hut  because  they  believe  it  is  the  right  thing  to  do.  Those  that  have  adopted  the 
philosfiphy  nl  the  Act  will  continue  this  mandate  without  the  federal  government 
telling  thrni  to  do  so;  thov;e  which  cannot,  or  do  not  wish  to.  carry  out  this  mandate 
ina>  rea.se  participation  in  the  program  We  believe  that  the  staf  will  be  able  to 
l>«Tftinn  these  functlon^^  Mter.  in  fact,  without  the  ft»deral  mandv  .es.  because  the 
-tate  Ifgislatures  will  be  able  to  respond  more  creatively  ti)  their  own  individual 
f)n)hlenis 
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IMPACT  OK  DKINSTITUTIONAUZATION 

Because  the  Act  places  such  emphasis  on  deinstitutionalization,  and  because  one 
of  the  purposes  of  the  mandate,  when  the  statute  was  passed  was  to  reduce  crimi- 
nality among  juveniles,  it  is  worthwhile  to  examine  the  impact  deinstitutionaliza- 
tion has  had  on  recidivism. 

We  have  done  so  by  commissioning  a  study,  done  by  the  American  Justice  Insti- 
tue.  which  reviews  virtually  all  existing  empirical  studies  on  deinstitutionalization. 
These  independent  findings  are  startling.  They  nfi  ow  that  comparisons  of  deinstitu- 
tionalized status  offenders  and  non-deinstitutionalized  status  offenders  generally 
show  no  differences  in  recidivism.  Of  the  fourteen  programs  in  which  recidivism 
rates  could  be  compared,  no  differences  were  found  in  eight,  in  three,  the  deinstitu- 
tionalized status  offenders  did  better,  and  in  three,  they  did  worse. 

Further,  although  commitment  of  status  offenders  tu  public  correctional  institu- 
tions has  declined  since  the  beginning  of  the  federal  effort  in  1974.  it  has  not  been 
ended,  and  there  has  been  a  substantial  increase  in  commitments  to  private  correc- 
tional institutions. 

We  have  found  that  both  of  the  mtyor  strategies  for  reducing  or  eliminating  the 
secure  confinement  of  status  offenders  (developing  alternative  programs  or  issuing 
absolute  prohibitions  against  confinement)  produced  unintended  side  effects.  Many 
jurisdictions  that  developed  alternatives  without  prohibiting  confinement  experi- 
enced "net  widening"  effects  in  which  the  alternative  programs  were  used  mainly 
tor  juveniles  who  previously  had  been  handled  on  a  informal  basis  and  the  status 
offenders  who  previously  had  been  detained  continued  to  be  held  in  secure  facilities. 
Additionally^  the  absolute  prohibitions  against  confinement  produced  changes  in  the 
use  of  discretion  (popularly  termed  "relabeling")  which  resulted  in  many  of  the 
cases  that  previously  might  have  been  treated  as  status  offenses  being  handled  as 
minor  offenses.  Worse,  in  some  of  the  jurisdictions  which  prohibited  confinement, 
we  have  found  that  law  enforcement  officers  and  the  agencies  responsible  for  deliv- 
ery of  services  on  a  voluntary  basis  simply  werf.»  not  dealing  with  these  youths  at  all 
and  that  those  most  in  need  of  services  were  not  receiving  them. 

What  hi:s  been  the  impact  of  the  removal  of  services,  and  the  removal  of  the  abili- 
ty of  l(K»al  jurisdictions  to  hold  certain  status  offenders  in  secure  facilities?  Although 
hard  data  is  scanty  and  difficult  to  find,  in  a  least  one  area  it  appears  the  Act  may 
have  done  more  harm  than  good.  That  area  involves  runaways— one  of  the  most  fre- 
quently committed  of  the  «tatus  offenses. 

The  effect  of  the  JJDP  Act  on  runaway  youth  has  been  to  effectively  emancipate 
them,  or  to  allow  those  who  would  leave  home  a  free  hand.  It  has  inhibited,  for  all 
intents  and  purposes,  the  law  enforcement  system  fr^  i  dealing  with  and  attempt- 
ing to  control  runaway  youth—a  law  enforcement  system  which  may  have  had  some 
faults,  but  also  provides  troubled  youth  with  services  and  assistance. 

In  many  jurisdictions,  deinstitutionalization  has  encouraged  and  even  forced  au- 
thorities to  neglect  runaway  and  homeless  children.  In  this  country's  toughest 
urban  centers,  deinstitutionalization  has  meant,  not  transferring  youths  from 
reform  schools  to  caring  environments,  but  releasing  them  to  the  exploitation  of  the 
street 

The  l!)74  Act  and  its  amendments  make  it  virtually  impossible  for  state  and  local 
authorities  to  detain  status  offenders  in  secure  facilities  for  more  than  a  few  days, 
or  in  some  mstances.  hours.  In  the  case  of  runaways,  that  prohibition  is  too  ex- 
treme. !n  some  situations,  secure  settings— not  jails— are  necessary  to  protect  these 
fhildren  Iron)  an  environment  thay  cannot  control  and  often  are  unable  to  resist. 
The  costs  of  such  a  policy  to  those  children—and  to  stKiety  generally— are  too  great 
t(*  cont  inue 

A  study  recently  conducted  in  Florida  on  runways  concluded  that  of  those  chil- 
dren who  stay  away  from  home  for  more  than  two  weeks.  TnC^r  will  be  supporting 
themselves  within  that  two  week  pt»riod.  by  theft,  drugs,  prostitution,  and  pornofjra- 
phy— in  other  words,  by  crime.  Many  are  arrested  and  enter  the  judicial  system  no 
longer  as  status  offend<»rs.  but  as  criminal  offenders— often  for  crimes  that  they 
were  virually  forced  lo  commit  in  order  to  survive.  In  many  cases  by  providing 
services  to  them  at  an  early  stage,  the  law  enforcement  system  could  h  »lp  these 
fhilclrrn  return  honw  .  thereby  preventing  subsequent  criminality 

Hy  no  means  do  al'  runaway  or  homeless  children  need  closed  pro^rrams  We  fully 
endorse  the  vu»ws  (>(  such  exj>erts  as  Father  Bruce  Ritter  who  runs  the  ('i)venant 
ihmse  m  New  York  '  *!t>.  who  believe  that  those  children  living  on  the  street  mo.st 
likely  to  b*'  helpe(i  .ire  thi).se  who  recogni?.e  they  need  help  and  who  turn  to  and 
renuun  at  voluniary  l.icilities 


-..m  ,  u  I  'i '^i'r,t^»'"  year  "'d  runaway  girl,  living  on  the  street, 
«  ing  her  body,  who  is  relx-attKily  returned  to  her  oarents  or  a  voluntary  fostfr 
•setting,  and  who  repeatedly  runs  back  to  the  street?  In  some  cases,  according  to 
many  fxperts  who  have  dealt  with  the  problem  at  first  hand,  the  only  answer  is 
being  able  to  use  secure  confinement,  again  not  for  punishment,  but  for  treatment 
tather  Kitter  who  has  probably  had  more  experience  with  runaway  children 
than  virtually  anyone  else  in  the  country,  says: 

"A  thirteen  year  old  girl  is  pimp  bait.  She'll  be  lucky  if  she  survives  to  her  fif- 
-^T  ^'^^  ^V'^i^""  ^°        fifteenth  year,  she'll  be  no  good  to  anyone. 

II  b ''.1!''''^  ^  '^T  '  '^^  «  fi"een  year  old  girl  wander  loose  and  I 

dori  t  think  the  state  has  the  right  to  say  'we're  going  to  wash  our  hands'  . 

N)metimes  kids  are  so  out  of  control  and  incapable  of  making  an  informed 
mature  decKsion  in  their  best  interest  that  adults  have  to  make  that  decision  for 
t  u-m^  It  18  criminal  not  to.  But  once  you  make  that  decision  to  place  a  child  in  a 
cl().sed  program,  you  have  got  to  make  the  equally  difficult  decision  to  make  sure  it 
IS  a  g(Kxi  one. 

..JS  V^?  ^''^  f*""^.'^"*  amendment«  erred  by  specifying  too  strictly  the  ways  in 
Which  statt'  and  UkixI  authorities  could  handle  the  status  offender  program  By  im- 
P<jsinK  the  same  standards  in  every  state,  we  may  have  helped  the  states  beffin  the 
prwess  ot  deinstitutionalizing,,  but  in  a  manner  sufficiently  unyielding  as  to  make 
matters  worse.  By  now  lifting  federal  restrictions,  we  believe  that  state  law  will  be 
adjusted  to  meet  the  specific  problems  of  each  staU?.  but  without  returning  to  the 
old  system  of  jailing  status  offenders. 

I)K1.INQUENCY  PRKVKNTION 

OJJDP  has.  in  the  past  years,  directed  a  considerable  amount  of  its  resources  to 
(lelinquencv  f)revention.  Delinquency  prevention  is  a  process  that  involves  schools 
anuhes,  communities,  neighborhoods,  churches,  and  community-based  organiza- 
lons  -areas  where  it  is  difficult  for  the  Department  of  Justice  in  particular,  and 
tht-  federal  government  generally,  to  make  a  difference  Delinquency  prevention  is 
made  up  of  those  things  which  are  good  for  youth  in  general-things  which  the  fed- 
er;.!  government  will  do  in  any  case,  under  names  other  than  delinuuencv  preven- 
tion Accordingly,  we  ind  more  than  thirty  different  bureaus  and  offices  in  the  fed- 
eral government  which  engage  in.  as  they  are  broadly  defined,  delinquency  preven- 
turn  activities  with  expenditures  of  billions  of  dollars. 

Ihe  delin(<uency  prevention  programs  OJJDP  has  supported  in  the  past  have 
done  Uttle  to  f)revent  delinquency.  In  a  major  evaluation  of  the  Office's  delinquency 
preventi()n  activitv  the  National  Council  on  Crime  and  Delinquency,  in  The  Nation- 
al hvaluation  of  Delinquency  Prevention:  Final  Report  (HJSli,  cam'e  to  this  discour- 
funded"''^  ^^'^''^  '""king  at  over  sixty  different  programs  that  the  Office  had 

•  Data  from  this  national  study  together  with  past  research  suggest  that  the  idea 
ot  preventing  delinquency  remains  excessively  ambitious  if  not  pretentious.  There  is 
a  large  gap  between  policy  makers"  hopes  and  wha*  can  be  accomplished  by  preven- 

Kjn  programs  funded  under  this  broad  notion.  As  yet,  social  scientists  have  not  iiio- 
latec  the  causes  of  juvenile  delinquency,  but  even  if  they  were  known  it  is  not  obvi- 
nu.s  that  anything  could  be  dcme  about  them.  Many  writers  would  agree  that  delin- 
*iuency  IS  generally  as.sociated  with  the  growth  of  industrialism  and  soc'ial  trends 
M-t:  .  proverty  and  racism*  of  such  scope  and  complexity  that  thev  cannot  easily  be 
sorted  nut  and  remedied  (MVen  this  perspective*  on  delinquency  it  becomes 

ruitle.ss  or  even  naive  to  believe  that  highlv  generalized  and  often  unclear  direc- 
tives to  introduce  prevention  programs  into  heterogeneous  target  areas  can  curtail 
(lehm^ueiuy 

We  briieve  that  federal  delimiuency  prevention  programs  based  on  social  siTvice 
acnMtie>  should  be  housed  in  departments  other  than  the  Department  of  Justice. 

U  as  the  Dep.irtment  of  Health  and  Human  :;ervices.  the  Department  of  Kduca- 
imn.  the  Department  of  H(»usmg  and  Ur})an  Development,  and  the  A(TION  agency 
Ihiw  nsprcts  of  juvenile  delinquency  appropriately  addressed  by  the  criminal  jus- 
ic*.  ^vj;tem.  and  therefore  suited  to  the  Department  of  Justice."  should  be  funded 
throa^^h  the  Office  ol  Justice  Assistance 

SKKIOI'S  .irVKNII.K  CKIMK 

^  Juvernl.'v.  r.,mmit  ^onie  of  .,1!  .serious  crime  in  the  United  States,  and  some 

of  all  M.,U.ni  crime  Although  the  percentage  is  slightly  lower  than  it  was  ten 
Nears  ^i^,,.  :iyry>{  rate-  for  juveniles,  as  a  percentage  of  the  juvenile  population  re- 
mains a[)onl  the  same  ' 
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Juvenilt*  crime  is.  and  is  incieasinKly  treated  by  the  states  as.  a  criminal  justice 
issue.  Accordingly,  programs  to  assist  juvenile  courts,  as  well  as  criminal  courts,  in 
dealing  with  the  issue  of  juvenile  crime  could  be  more  efficiently  sponsored  through 
the  Office  nf  Justice  Assistance,  as  part  of  its  consolidated  criminal  justice  assist- 
ance responsibilities,  than  through  a  separate  office  which  deals  only  with  juveniles. 

Most  st'ri')us  and  chronic  juvenile  offenders  go  on  to  become  adult  criminals,  and 
most  adult  chronic  offenders  were  offenders  when  they  were  juveniles.  The  states 
now  test  chronic  oflenders.  whether  they  be  juveniles  or  adults,  in  a  similar  manner 
much  more  than  heretofore.  The  result  is  that  such  offenders  are  increasingly  in  the 
same  law  enforcement  system,  the  same  court  system,  and  even  the  same  correc- 
tional system.  Having  a  separate  juvenile  justice  office  within  the  Department  of 
Justice  to  address  only  those  parts  of  the  system  ./hich  deals  with  juveniles  is  an 
artificial  distinction  which  often  duplicates  services  that  are  provided  by  other  of- 
fices within  the  Dt»purtnient  and  forces  the  Department  to  act  in  a  less  efficient 
manner  than  it  otherwise  might. 

Some  may  argue  that  it  is  wrong  for  the  states  to  treat  juvenile  offenders  as 
adults.  We  believe  that  is  an  argument  which  should  be  made  and  resolved  in  the 
state  legislatures.  Each  state  is  different;  each  state  has  a  different  set  of  problems, 
different  statutes,  and  different  legislatures  and  constituencies  which  see  things  in 
different  ways.  We  believe  that  the  genius  of  the  federal  system  is  reflected  by  the 
states'  ability  to  be  able  to  handle  their  problems  in  their  own  way.  The  develop- 
ment and  implementations  of  criminal  justice  policy,  outside  of  the  federal  system, 
is  one  of  those  state  prerogatives  which  may  be  assisted  by  the  federal  government 
but  without  federal  interference.  Assistance  which  is  rendered  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, such  as  by  the  Office  of  Justice  Assistance,  can  be  beneficial,  but  should  be 
done  without  sfH^cific  mandates  and  without  the  imposition  of  requirements  that 
state  laws  be  changed. 

In  conclusion,  we  do  not  dispute  that  OJJDP  has  done  many  good  things  during 
existence,  and  recognize  that  it  continues  to  fund  many  excellent  programs.  Never- 
theless, we  do  not  believe  its  programs  warrant  continuation  of  a  separate  office  and 
the  expenditure  of  $70  million,  particularly  in  times  of  restricted  federal  budgets. 
OJJDP.  for  all  of  its  good  programs,  has  had  little  impact  on  crime.  OJJDP  has 
brought  a  new  awareness  to  the  world  of  juvenile  justice,  but  that  new  awareness 
should  now  be  carried  forth  in  state  and  local  governments,  in  the  communities,  vol- 
unteer groups,  and  neighborhoods  throughout  the  country. 

Thank  y<m.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  be  pleastni  to  respond  to  any  questions  you  or 
members  of  the  Subcommittee  may  have. 
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Appendix  A 

Summary  of  Compliance  with 
Section  223  (a)  (12),  (13),  and  (1^^) 
of  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act 


There  are  57  states  and  territories  eligible  to  participate  in  the 
Juvenile  J.jsMce  and  D-linqu^ncy  Prevention  For-iula  Grant  ^-o^^aju 
Currently  53  are  participating;  the  four  not  participating  are  Nevada! 
North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  and  Wyoming,  According  to  the  •  most 
recently  submitted  and  reviewed  State  Monitoring  Report,  the  following  is 
a  summary  of  compliance  with  Section  223  (a)  (12),  (13),  and  (14). 


A. 


SECTION  223  (a)  (12)  (A) 

Deinstitutionalization  of  Status  Offenders  and  Non^Offenders 

Of  the  53  participating  states,  f*7  have  participated  for  five  or 
more  years  thus  required  to  achieve  full  compliance  with 
Section  223  (a)  (12)  (A)  of  the  Act  to  maintain  eligibility  for  FY  84 
Formula  Grant  funds.  Of  these  47  states,  a  determination  has  been 
made  that  the  following  44  states  and  territories  are  in  full  compliance 
pursuant  to  the  policy  and  criteria  for  full  compliance  with  de  minimis 
exceptions.   


Alabama 
Alaska 

American  Samoa 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 

Florida 

Georgia 

Guam 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 


Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Puerto  Rico 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Trust  Territories 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Virgin  klands 

Washington 

Wisconsin 


Tliree  of  these  47  states  have  not  to  date  been  found  to  be  in  full 
compliance  with  the  deinstitutionalization  requirement.  Those  states 
are  Hawau,  Idaho,  and  Ohio. 
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B  Of  the  53  participating  states,  lour  must  achieve  substantial  or 

better  compliance  to  be  eligible  for  FY  84  Formula  Grant  funds. 
Those  states  are  North  Carolina,  Northern  Marianas,  Utah,  and  West 
Virginia.  All  four  have  been  found  in  full  compliance. 

C  Two  of  the  53  participating  states,  Nebraska  and  Oklahoma,  must 

demonstrate  progress  to  maintain  eligibility  for  FY  Sif  funds  and  each 
hAvo  Jone  ^0. 

SECTION  223  (a)  (13) 

Separation  of  3uveniles  and  Adult  Offenders 

There  are  39  states  which  have  demonstrated  compliance  with 
Section  223  (a)  (13)  of  the  Act.  Fourteen  other  states  have  reported 
progress.  Tliose  39  states  which  have  been  found  in  compliance  with  the 
separatioc  requirements  are: 


Alabama 

American  Samoa 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 

Florida 

Georgia 

Guam 

Hawaii 

Illinois 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 


Nebraska 
New  Hampshire 
New  3ersey 
New  Mexico 
New  York 
North  Carolina 
Northern  Marianas 
Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

Puerto  Rico 

Rhode  bland 

South  Carolina 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Virgin  Islands 

Washington 

Wisconsin 


The  1^  states  reporting  progress  are: 

Alaska 

California 

Colorado 

Kentucky 

Idaho 

Indiana 

Mississippi 


Missouri 

Montana 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Tennessee 

Trust  Territories 

West  Virginia 
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RgnK)val  oi  Juvenflf  s  trum  Adutt  Jmiif  and  Lockgps 

AJI  participating  $tates  and  territories  must  dvmonstratt  full 
coruphance  or  substantial  compliance  (i.«.,  73%  reduction)  with  the  jail 
removal  requirement  by  December  19S5.  Eligibility  for  FY  191%  FormuU 
Grant  funds  is  not  dependent  upon  the  states'  level  of  compliance  with  the 
jail  remov^jl  requirement  of  Section  223(a)(l<>),  Refer  to  ''ApDendix  B" 
.utd.ned)  /or  ijif.n..^dUon  on  the  nuinber  ot  juveniles  .leid  m  adult  jaih  d*\d 
lockups.  ' 
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The  summary  of  state  participation  in  the  Juvenile  Justice  and 
IVlinquency  Prevention  (JJDP)  Act  and  compliance  with  the 
deinstitutionalization  and  separation  rt*qulrements  of  Sections  223  (a)  (12) 
and  (13)  of  the  Act  is  based  upon  the  1^82  monitoring  reports  which 
determined  states'  eligibility  for  FY  \9$k  formula  funds  (lO/l/M  - 

Attached  are  two  fact  sheets  showing  the  number  of  status 
offenders  and  non-offenders  held  in  lecure  detention  and  correctional 
facilities  and  the  number  of  juveniles  held  in  regular  contact  with 
incarcerated  adult  persons.  The  data  presented  represents  a  twelve-month 
period  and  waa  actual  data  lor  some  states  and  projected  to  cover  a 
twelve-month  period  for  other  states.  All  current  data  is  that  provided  as 
•\:urrent  dati"  in  the  1982  monitoring  reports,  the  baseline  daU  for  the 
number  of  'tatus  offenders  and  non-offenders  held  in  secure  detention  and 
correctiooAl  facilities  is  that  provided  as  '1>aseline  data**  in  the  1979 
reports*  "Ihe  baseline  data  for  the  number  of  juveniles  held  in  regular 
contact  with  adult  offenders  is  that  provided  as  "baseline  data"  in  the  I9SI 
reports.  Oily  participating  states  are  included  in  the  figures.  A  fact  sheet 
showing  the  number  of  juveniles  held  in  jails  and  lock-ups  is  attached. 
However,  this  data  is  not  projected  to  cover  a  twelve-month  period. 

The  nationvv'ide  baseline  data  for  the  number  of  status  offenders  and 
non-offcndcfs  held  in  secure  detention  and  correctional  facilities  was 
determined  to  be  i99,3ai.  The  nationwide  current  data  showed  22,S33 
status  offerKlers  and  non*offenders  held  in  secure  detention  and 
correctional  facilities.  Thus,  by  comparing  baseline  aruf  current  data,  the 
number  of  status  offenders  and  non-offenders  held  in  secure  facilities  has 
been  reduced  by  S8.5%  over  the  past  5  to  7  years.  According  to  the  19S0 
census,  approximately  62,132,000  juveniles  under  the  age  of  eighteen  reside 
in  the  participating  states.  Thu>,  the  number  of  status  offenders  and  non- 
offenders curre»  tly  held  computes  to  a  national  ratio  of  36.7  status 
offenders  and  non-offenders  securely  held  per  100,000  juvenile  population 
under  age  18.  This  national  ratio  is  in  excess  of  the  maximum  rate  which 
an  individual  state  must  achieve  to  be  eligible  for  a  finding  of  full 
cofnpliance  with  the  deinstitutionalization  rt?quirements  of  Section  223  (a) 
(12)  (A)  of  the  3JDP  Act,  pursuaiu  to  OI  )nP'$  policy  and  criteria  for  dc 
minimis  exceptions  to  full  complidnce.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  these 
figures  do  not  include  those  status  offeiuft* r  >  and  non-offenders  held  less 
than  2^  hours  during  weekdays  and  those  held  up  to  an  additional  08  hours 
(i.e.,  a  maximum  of  72  total  hours)  ovei  the  weekend. 

Tlie  numbrr  of  juvaniles  held  in  regular  contact  with  incarcerated 
adults  has  reduiied  from  97,847  to  27,^52.  Hus  computes  to  a  71.8% 
reduction  ovfr  approximately  a  live  ycai  period. 

based  upon  the  number  ot  status  offenders  and  rmn -offenders 
currently  held  in  secure  facilities*,  which  is  a  88.5%  reduction  in  the  number 
held  five  or  more  years  ugo,  and  based  upt>n  the  fact  that  <>8  states  and 
territories  ha-    been  found  in  full  compliance  with  de  minimis  exceptions, 
it  is  evident  that  substantial  progress  has  been  made  in  attaining  the 
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deinstitutionaliZcition  objective  of  the  Act.  However,  considering,  as 
stated  above,  that  status  offenders  held  less  than  24  hours  are  not  included 
and  considering  that  states  can  securely  hold  status  offenders  at  a  level 
circeptabio  for  a  finding  of  full  compliance  pursuant  to  the  de  .minimis 
policy,  it  IS  also  evidcr\t  that  the  deinstitutionalization  objectives  have  not 
bet'fi  fully  rnet.  It  is  also  noted  that  OJJDP  determines  compliance  a 
st.itewjde  aggregate  J.ita,  thus  cities,  counties,  regions  or  districts  may  not 
have  achieved  local  vioiT^pliance?  in  their  efforts  to  deinstitutionalize. 

Jji)P  Act  legj:)iat;an  dues  nut  lec^  .ire  states  to  be  in  either 
substantial  or  full  compliance  to  be  eligible  for  FY      dollars.  The 
attached  fact  sheet  on  Section  223  (a)  U^)  shows  progress  being  made  at 
the  national  level  but  not  necessarily  at  the  state  level.  Based  upon 
individual  state  reporting  periods  varying  from  one  month  to  twelve 
months,  there  appears  to  be  an  overall  1^,9%  reduction  in  the  number  of 
juveniles  held  in  adult  jails  and  locknjps.  This  data  does  not  include  those 
juveniles  who  are  waivered  or  those  for  which  criminal  charges  have  been 
filed  in  a  court  having  criminal  jurisdiction.  This  data,  also  does  not 
include  those  juveniles  held  in  adult  jails  or  lock-ups  for  less  than  six  hours. 

Attachments:   I,  II,  III 
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Number  of  Status  Offenders  and  Non. Offenders  Held  In  Secure  Facilities* 
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S£CT.I0N  223(a)(13) 
Hufn^;er  of  JuvenHes  HeJd  In  Regular  Contact  With  Adults** 
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STATUS  Of  STATES  Rt: 


Carl  W.  Hanm,  Chief,  FG's  2/2Z/Q^ 
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STATKMKNT  OF  ALKRKI)  S.  REGNERY,  ADMINISTRATOR,  ACCOM 
PANIED  BY  JAMES  M   WOOTTON,  DEPUTY  ADMINISTRATOR, 
AND  TERRENCE  DONAHUE,  ASSISTANT  DEPUTY  ADMINISTRA- 
TOR, OFFICE  OF  JUVENILE  JUSTICE  AND  DELINQUENCY  PRE- 
VENTION 

Mr.  Rfgnkry.  Thank  vou  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  do  have  a  number  of  people  from  my  stdff  here.  Sitting  with  me 
at  the  table  is  Jim  Wootton,  who  is  the  Deputy  Administrator  of 
the  Office.  In  the  event  that  you  want  to  ask  some  other  specific 
questions,  I  have  other  people  here  who  might  be  able  to  answer 
some  o^  those  better  than  I. 

I  must  tell  you,  first  of  all,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  really  been 
looking  forward  to  coming  up  here  to  testify  before  you  today.  I  am 
certainly  very  pleased  that  you  invited  me  on  behalf  of  the  admin- 
istration to  appear. 

Sitting  next  to  me,  incidentally,  on  the  other  side,  is  Terry  Dona- 
hue, who  is  Assistant  Deputy  Administrator. 

I  am  j)leafled  to  present  on  behalf  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
information  regarding  the  activities  of  the  Office  of  Juvenile  Jus- 
tice and  Delinquency  Prevention,  and  to  present  the  Department's 
views  concerning  proposals  to  reauthorize  the  Juvenile  Justice  and 
Delinquency  Prevention  Act. 

As  you  know,  OJJDP  provides  assistance  to  States  and  localities 
for  juvenile  justice  activities  in  three  ways:  formula  grants  to  the 
States,  special  emphasis  funds  to  public  and  private  agencies,  and 
the  dissemination  of  information  and  training  resources  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  for  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  Governor  Robb  pointed  out,  46  States  do  par- 
ticipate in  our  prc^am.  During  1983,  we  provided  $42  million  to 
those  States  to  carry  out  the  major  goals  of  the  Act,  which  are,  of 
course,  deinstitutionalization  of  status  offenders,  separation  of 
adults  and  juveniles  in  jails,  and  removal  of  juveniles  from  jails. 

In  addition  to  that,  the  1980  amendments  included  language  re- 
garding serious  juvenile  offenders,  and  the  regulations  encourage 
the  States  to  spend  up  to  30  percent  of  their  funds  on  serious  juve- 
nile offenders.  As  far  as  we  know,  many  of  the  States  do  spend  that 
much,  and  other  States  do  not. 

In  the  area  of  deinstitutionalization,  there  are  presently  51 
States  and  territories  that  are  in  full  compliance,  and  34  States  are 
in  compliance  on  separation.  I  will  discuss  that  futther  later  in  my 
testimony. 

During  1983,  our  technical  assistance  division  assisted  the  States 
in  meeting  the  mandates  of  the  act.  In  the  course  of  250  different 
assignments,  they  provided  more  than  1,200  work  hours  to  State 
and  local  governments  to  help  them  carry  out  the  mandates. 

There  are  a  number  of  new  special  emphasis  programs  that  I 
would  like  to  describe  briefiy  before  we  get  into  the  reauthorization 
section  of  my  testimony.  This  may  give  you  some  understanding  of 
what  we  have  been  doing. 

We  are  presently  running  a  competitive  program  that  we  are 
calling  the  Habitual  Serious  Offender  Program,  which  will  provide 
up  10  $30i),{)00  to  l.S  different  district  attorneys'  offices  across  the 
country  in  major  cities  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  chronic  and  se- 
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rious  om>nd(MH.  As  1  say,  that  is  a  competitive  program,  and  the 
competition  has  just  been  completed.  We  have  picked  the  l.)  cities 
that  wi  i  be  getting  those  grants.  We  are  now  working  on  the 
grants  themselves. 

We  are  running  another  competitive  pr'.,  ram  involving  private 
sector  corrections  that  will  encourage  and  provide  funds  for  up  to 
tour  different  organizations  in  four  differen  places  to  commence 
new  alternative  correctional  facilities  which  '/  ll  be  run  by  the  pri- 
vate sector.  We  will  evaluate  each  facility  very  carefully  to  try  to 
determine  whether  or  not  such  facilities  ac'.u.Uly  do  a  better  job  in 
rehabilitating  youthful  offenders  thnn  th.^  tr.nditional  correctional 
lacilities. 

We  continued  the  New  Pride  Program  dur.iig  l:,^.-,  and  the  Vio- 
lent Juvenile  Offender  Program,  parts  1  and  II.  which  is  a  major 
project  that  we  are  doing  on  juvenile  offenders,  that  was  started 
before  I  came  to  the  office  and  has  been  continued.  Funds  have 
been  provided  to  all  of  those  sites. 

We  are  continuing  with  a  restitution  project,  which  will  be  com- 
petitive. The  competition  is  about  to  be  published  in  the  Federal 
Kegister.  It  will  train  over  HUO  county  executives  and  county  offi- 
cials in  restitution  programs  for  juvenile  offenders. 

We  have  placed  considerable  emphasis  and  resource-,  in  the  area 
of  child  abuse,  .sexual  abuse,  runaways,  murdered  children,  and  the 
delinquency  of  the  abused.  Those  are  a  number  of  related  topics 
that  we  find  are  of  very  pressing  concern  these  days,  and  we  have 
.started  a  number  of  different  projects  to  try  to  deal  with  those 
problems. 

First,  tht're  is  a  project  we  are  doing  at  Sam  Houston  State  Uni- 
versity in  Texas,  together  with  the  National  Institute  of  Justice, 
that  IS  a  planning  process  to  develop  a  system  to  assist  law  enfort-e- 
ment  in  dealing  with  missing  children  and  abused  children  par- 
ticularly those  who  are  preyed  upon  by  serial  offenders. 

VVe  have  funded,  both  in  V.m  and  again  in  1!W4,  the  Covenant 
House  Project  in  N't-w  York,  and  Hou.ston,  and  other  cities.  This  is 
a  private  sector  runaway  program  which  is  very  i-ffective. 

A  number  of  otht  -  programs  which  we  are  in  the  process  of  put- 
ting together  include  a  project  where  vse  will  assist  the  juvenile 
courts  in  using  lay  volunteers  as  guardian  ad  litums  to  repre.sent 
t fie  interests  of  abused  and  neglected  children,  continuation  of  the 
\  lolerit  (Viminal  Ap{)rehensi()n  F^rograni  that  I  just  described,  and 
considerable  rt'.search  in  the  area  of  child  abuse,  pornography, 
foster  tare,  and  a  number  of  other  things,  and  how  they  all  relate 
to  juvenile  justice. 

Mr.  Chairman,  during  lUX'A.  our  training  division  carried  forth  'SA 
training  projects  in  which  they  trained  over  2jAn)  participants  from 
trie  juvenile  justice  .system,  law  enforcement,  and  a  variety  of  other 
people  T}i(.  collection  and  dissemination  function  of  our  office  with 
funds  of  <)vt'r  >-2  million,  responded  to  .some  ;{..")()()  requests  from  the 
public  lor  information  regarding  juvenile  ju.stice  which  we  were 
.af)!e  to  provide. 

Ill  tlie  are.)  cf  rc'^^earch,  we  continue  to  try  to  learn  what  we  can 
afxxit  juveiiiU'  .lelinquency.  its  causes  and"  its  effects  and  its  im- 
pacts, .-ind  what  wt'  can  do  about  it.  We  find  that  juveniU-  crime 
h:i>  s  ahiii/ed  since  the  late  l;t.i)-s.  and  that  alth(njgh  the  crime 
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rate  overall  has  inoue  down  and  juvenile  crime  as  a  proportion  of 
overall  crime  has  been  reduced  somewhat,  according  to  the  UCR 
reports,  the  per  capita  offense  rate  among  juveniles  remains  about 
the  same;  that  is,  the  number  of  juvenile  per  100,000  who  commit 
offenses. 

We  are  also  fmdmg,  though,  that  the  problems  continue  among 
chronic  offenders  and  that,  of  course,  a  majority  of  juvenile  crime 
is  committed  by  a  relatively  small  group  of  people.  But  we  are  find- 
ing as  we  look  further  into  it  that  those  chronic  offenders  are  more 
active  than  they  were  10  years  ago,  and  they  are  also  more  violent. 

We  are  continuing  to  try  to  find  out  \/hy  with  a  variety  of  differ- 
ent projects  and  how  to  deal  with  it.  We  are  testing  programs  and 
evaluating  them  to  determine  what  kind  of  programs  work  the 
best. 

Generally,  our  policy  regarding  research  is  that  whatever  infor- 
mation and  knowledge  we  have,  wherever  we  find  it,  it  will  be  ben- 
eficial to  the  community.  We  certainly  are  not  trying  to  protect 
any  ideology  or  any  segment  of  the  juvenile  justice  community, 
but,  by  the  same  token,  we  are  trying  to  provide  what  information 
we  can  to  them  to  make  the  whole  system  function  better.  From 
the  response  we  have  gotten  generally  from  the  community,  I  be- 
lieve we  are  doing  that. 

Additionally,  we  are  trying  to  do  what  we  can  to  get  the  juvenile 
justice  and  the  criminal  justire  systems  to  work  more  closely  to- 
gether, and  with  other  parts  of  the  system,  including  law  enforce- 
ment, and  other  parts  of  it,  sin:;e  they  are  such  an  integrated 
system— they  should  be,  anyway— to  deal  with  this  overall  prob- 
lem. We  feel  that  whatever  we  can  do  to  make  them  work  better 
together  would  be  helpful. 

In  the  area  of  reauthorization,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  administration 
does  not  support  reauthorization  of  Title  II  of  the  Act.  We  do  sup- 
port  Title  III  of  H.R.  4971,  that  is  the  Missing  Children  segment, 
although  I  am  not,  unfortunately,  prepared  to  testify  totally  on 
your  bill  since  it  was  introduced,  I  think,  on  Thursday.  As  you 
know,  it  is  a  rather  cumbersome  process  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment of  approving  testimony,  and  I  was  not  able  to  redraw  my  tes- 
timony and  get  it  approved  by  0MB,  and  so  on.  As  we  go  forth,  I 
would  be  happy  to  try  to  respond  to  specific  questions  regarding 
your  bill.  I  would  be  happy  to  come  back  and  testify  on  it  again  or, 
in  addition  to  that,  my  staff  and  your  staff,  I  am  sure,  can  work 
together  and  address  specific  issues. 

Mr.  Andkkws.  Unfortunately,  we  assume  that  will  be  necessary. 

Mr.  Rk(;nkry.  Lot  me  proceed,  in  any  case,  with  the  general 
issut'  of  reauthorization. 

As  I  say,  the  administration  does  not  support  reauthorization  of 
Title  II.  We  believe  that  many  parts  of  the  Act  that  have  been  suc- 
cessful are  now  in  a  position  to  be  carried  forth  by  the  States.  We 
believe  that  the  prop)osed  office  of  Justice  Assistance,  which  is  in  a 
state  of  llux—I  \!,uesi^  that  might  be  the  best  word— in  the  legisla- 
tiv(»  process  at  the  present  time,  will  be  in  a  position  to  carry  forth 
many  of  the  pro^^rams  that  my  office  does  carry  out  now.  We  be- 
li(»ve  that  if  then»  is  one  place  where  these  can  be  done  together,  it 
will  provide  a  more  (efficient  system  by  the  Federal  (Government 
and  will  also  improve  the  ability  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
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work  both  within  the  juv(>nili>  and  within  the  criminal  justice 
^y-'Jt'n^  t«Kether  to  a  greater  extent  than  it  does  now. 

Wt'  take  the  position.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  Juvenile  Justice 
Act  has  been  successful  in  what  it  set  out  to  do.  particularly.  Since 
:is  I  mentioned  earlier.  4()  States  now  participate  in  the  program. 
In  the  area  of  deinstitutionalization  .of  status  offenders,  those  4() 
States  are  in  compliance.  There  are  MS  percent  fewer  status  offend- 
ers now  held  in  secure  confinement  than  there  were  when  the  Act 
was  pas.sed  in  li)74. 

We  believe  that  the  States  have  made  a  very  serious  commit- 
nient  to  carry  forth  the  deinstitutionalization  mandate,  and  that 
they  will  continue  to  do  that  without  specific  funds  from  the  Feder- 
al (lovernment.  That  is  in  large  measure  because  of  the  tact  that 
deinstitutionalization  certainly  costs  a  great  deal  more  than  the 
federal  Government  provides,  and  the  States  would  not  have 
jo'.ned  the  program  and  carried  forth  with  that  mandate  had  they 
not  had  that  commitment.  We  believe  that  they  have  now  seen 
that  the  program  has  been  as  successful  as  it  has  been,  and  it  will 
be  able  to  carry  forth  without  additional  funds  from  the  Federal 
Govern  ment. 

In  the  area  of  separation,  States  are  in  compliance,  and  an- 
other 1}  State.s  are  making  sufficient  progress  to  meet  the  Act's  re- 
quirements in  separation.  I  believe  you  may  be  hearing  more  testi- 
mony on  that  later  today  from  people  in  the  field  who  have  experi- 
enced some  of  the  specific  problems. 

Again,  though,  we  believe  that  the  Act  has  been  successfully  ear- 
ned out  to  a  significant  extent  so  that  the  Federal  (Jovernment 
does  not  need  to  provide  those  funds  specifically  as  a  carrot  to  the 
btates  to  separate  juveniles  and  adults  in  jails. 

In  t  he  area  of  removal,  of  course,  that  mandate  does  not  yet  need 
to  be  fully  complied  with  by  the  States  since  it  only  becomes  effec- 
tive in  IDS.).  Our  monitoring  process  indicates  the  States  are 
inakinK  significant  progre.ss  in  the  removal  area,  and  they  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so.  wt'  believe,  whether  or  not  the  Federal  CJovernment 

present. 

Tfie  impact  of  deinsfitutionali/.ation,  I  think,  is  something  that  is 
worth  talking  about  for  a  few  minutes  because  of  the  fact  that  de- 
institutionalization is  cf-rtainly  one  of  the  areas  that  was  promi- 
nent in  the  Act  s  purpo.ses. 

In  preparing  for  this  hearing,  among  other  things,  we  commis- 
sioned a  study  of  the  impact  of  deinstitutionalization  on  recidivism 
As  vv(>]ooked  at  the  legislative  history  of  the  li)T  l  act.  and  again  at 
tfie  i  and  1!)S0  amendments,  wt'  found  there  was  considerable 
discussion  and  that  people  believed  that  one  of  the  purposes  of  de- 
institutionalization would  be  that  it  would  reduce  recidivism.  We. 
therefore,  commissioned  a  study  to  find  out  whether  or  not  that 
lias,  in  fact .  taken  place. 

That  study  concludes,  surprisingly,  that  deinstitutionalization 
has  liad  f)asirally  no  impact  on  recidivism  whatsoever.  What  the 
pe()()le  did  who  did  the  study  -and  it  was  done  by  the  American 
•Justice  Institute  in  Sacramento -was  to  take  all  "of  the  research 
that  had  be»-n  done  over  the  years  on  deinstitutionalization  and 
look  at  it  from  thf  standpoint  of  recidivism.  As  thev  looked  at  each 
of  th<).s«'  studies,  they  found  there  were  a  couple  where  recidivism 
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went  down.  On  the  other  hand»  there  were  a  couple  where  recidi- 
vism went  up.  There  were  a  number  of  others  where  it  appeared  to 
make  no  difference.  The  conclusion  they  finally  came  to  was  that, 
all  in  all,  it  didn^t  seem  to  make  any  difference  whatsoever,  one 
way  or  the  other,  positively  or  negatively,  in  the  area  of  recidivism, 
whether  these  children  were  institutionalized  or  not. 

There  were  a  number  of  other  things  that  the  study  also  found. 
One  of  the  things  was  that  the  States  have  done  a  very  good  job  of 
findmg  loopholes  in  the  Act  to  get  around  the  deinstitutionaliza- 
tion requirements  but  to  still  stay  in  compliance  with  our  statute. 

One  of  the  things  that  has  happened  is  a  phenomenon  known  as 
relabeling,  where  offenders  who  were  once  arrested  as  status  of- 
fenders are  now  arrested  as  more  serious  offenders,  and  law  en- 
forcement will  hold  them  nevertheless  in  confined  facilities,  secure 
facilities— where,  at  one  time,  they  would  have  been  labeled  status 
offenders,  and  now  they  are  labeled  more  serious  offenders.  Those 
are  cases  where  they  may  have  committed  several  different  of- 
fenses, and  it  is  just  a  matter  of  the  discretion  of  the  law  enforce- 
ment system  as  to  what  they  will  be  charged  with. 

Another  thing  we  found  is  that  there  has  been  a  phenomenon 
called  net  widening,  which  means  that  many  children  who  were 
earlier  treated  as  status  offenders  are  now  treated  as  mentally  ill 
or  put  in  other  institutions  where  they  might  not  otherwise  have 
been.  Additionally,  the  alternative  facilities  that  often  have  been 
set  up  as  a  response  to  the  DSO  movement  are  used  for  children 
who  were  not  even  status  offenders,  who  might  have  been  abused 
or  neglected,  and  the  status  offenders  are,  for  one  reason  or  an- 
other, nevertheless  held  in  the  law  enforcement  system. 

Additionally,  we  found  with  the  study  that  there  has  been  a  sig- 
nificant drop  in  services  to  status  offenders.  Many  of  those  services 
were  actually  provided  by  the  law  enforcement  system  at  one  time 
and,  as  a  result  of  the  deinstitutionalization  movement,  law  en- 
forcement has  sort  of  washed  its  hands  of  the  status  offenders  and, 
as  a  result,  services  that  were  once  provided  are  not. 

One  of  the  particular  problems  that  we  have  examined  is  the 
area  of  runaways,  which,  of  course,  is  one  of  the  most  common  of 
the  status  ofTenses.  We  find,  first  of  all,  that  there  are  significantly 
more  runaways  than  there  were  in  1975.  I  am  not  sure  exactly  how 
many  because  the  numbers  are  really  not  very  accurate,  but  there 
were  numbers  I  have  seen  that  there  wer--  some  TOO.OOO  runaways 
a  year  in  l!)?;").  I  believe  that  was  a  Public  Opinion  Research  Corp. 
study.  Exactly  how  many  there  are  now,  nobody  knows.  The  figures 
ran^e  from  1.2  million  a  year  and  upward. 

By  the  same  token,  there  are  fewer  teenagers  than  there  were  in 
ll^TT).  What  all  that  means,  of  course,  is  hard  to  say,  but  that  is 
what  the  numbers  are. 

One  of  the  things  that  we  have  found,  though,  is  that  the  place 
runaways  go,  as  opposed  to  H)7r>,  is  probably  considerably  worse 
than  it  was  then.  Primarily,  that  is  living  on  the  street.  The  phe- 
nomenon of  runaways,  of  course,  is  something  that  HHS,  I  guess, 
will  discuss  further  during  its  testimony. 

But  we  have  found  as  we  look  at  the  figures  that,  of  these  1  mil- 
lion or  more  children  who  run  away  from  home,  most  of  them,  of 
course,  do  come  back  home  within  a  rather  short  period  of  time.  24 
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or  4H  hours.  Hut  of  those  who  don't,  they  wind  up  in  a  system  that, 
left'"^"^  's  '"uch  more  abusive  than  the  system  that  they 

A  recent  Florida  studv,  for  example,  cites  that  of  those  children 
who  stay  away  from  hp  e  for  more  than  2  weeks.  75  percent  will 
be  supportmg  themselvt-.s  within  that  2-week  period  by  prostitution 
pornography,  theft,  and  drug  peddling.  All  of  those  are  obviously 
crjmes,  and  those  are  things  which,  if  we  could  keep  those  children 
from  running  away  to  the  street  in  the  first  instance,  we  very 
likely  might  prevent  those  crimes  from  having  happened  in  the 
first  place  These  children  actually  then  come  into  the  system  as 
serious  offenders  instead  of  coming  into  the  system  as  status  of- 
fenders. 

I  would  like  to  read  a  quote  for  you,  just  a  quick  quote,  from  a 
policeman  in  a  Los  Angeles  Times  wire  story  that  was  published  on 
February  1  of  this  year.  This  was  a  juvenile  officer  who  was  talk- 
ing about  the  impact  of  the  California  statute  that  was  passed  in 
response  to  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act. 

It  said,  "Sam,  a  policeman  on  the  street:  'I  care  about  kids.  I  pick 
i!^"<-  j  street,  a  runaway.  I  spend  2  hours  picking  up  that 

k:d,  finding  out  he  is  a  runaway,  doing  the  paperwork,  taking  him 
to  an  alternative  facility.  I  bring  him  in  the  front  door  and  he  goes 
out  the  back  door.'  " 

Lt.  Ray  Gott,  who  is  the  chief  of  the  Los  Angeles  County  Sheriffs 
Department  Youth  Bureau,  in  the  same  story— is  emphatic  on  the 
*  T^u  ^  the  status  offenders  bill.  He  said,  "We  said  when  we  en- 
acted the  bill  that  we  were  going  to  deal  with  serious  hard-core  ju- 
venile criminal  offenders,  but.  in  essence,  also  tell  the  status  of- 
fenders. 'Go  away,  we  don't  want  to  be  bothered  with  runaways 
When  you  commit  a  crime,  then  come  back  and  we  will  rehabili- 
tate you.  That's  insanity.'  " 

What  I  am  saying,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  I  think  that  in  many 
cases  the  deinstitutionalization  part  of  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  De- 
linquency Prevention  Act  went  too  far  in  absolutely  prohibiting  the 
use  of  secure  facilities  for  runaways.  I  am  certainly  not  advocating 
that  we  return  to  the  old  system.  That  was  a  system  that  had 
many  abuses  that  had  to  be  stopped,  and  it  has  been  stopped  to  a 
significant  degree.  But  in  prohibiting  the  use  of  any  kind  of  a 
secure  facility  for  a  runaway.  1  think  we  have  tied  the  hands  of  law 
enforcement,  and  we  have  also  made  things  sufficiently  difficult  for 
law  enforcement  that  they  don't  want  to  get  involved. 

I  think  also  that  is  one  of  the  problems  we  hear  from  'aw  en- 
forcement officers  involving  runaway  children;  we  have  all  heard 
the  (.•nt'cism  of  the  law  enforcement  system  regarding  missing  chil- 
dren -that  a  missin.i  child  is  reported,  and  the  first  reaction  of  the 
aw  enforcement  system  is  not  to  worry,  the  child  is  a  runaway  and 
he  will  come  back  in  a  couple  of  day.s.  and  we  don't  get  involved 
with  runaways  anyway.  And  by  the"  time  the  couple  of  davs  has 
pa.^sed  and  the  missing  child  has  not  returned,  the  best  evidence,  of 
course,  tias  disappeared,  and  the  child  may  be  on  a  path  of  no 
return 

Sc  1  think  that,  in  any  event,  the  d(Mn.stitutionaIization  part  of 
the  act  has  gon»'  to  sue})  an  e.xtent  bv  prohibiting  the  u.sc  of  seen  re 
facilities  lor  runaways  that  we  have  exacerbated  tiie  problem. 
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We  certainly  agree  that,  in  most  cases,  voluntary  help  on  behalf 
of  runaways  is  the  most  successful.  But  in  other  cases,  think  that 
voluntary  help  is  something  that  is  not  forthcoming  because  ot  the 
fact  that  the  runaway  child  is  what  might  be  called  a  chronic  run- 
away, and  voluntary  help,  as  the  policeman  from  Los  Angeles  de- 
scribed, is  something  that  the  child  is  not  going  to  seek. 

Let  me  read  another  quote  for  you  from  my  testimony,  which 
vou  will  find  fully  included  in  the  testimony,  from  Father  Kitter. 
who  runs  the  Covenant  House  in  New  York  City,  who  probably  has 
more  experience  with  runaway  children  than  anybody  else  in  the 
country. 

He  says: 

A  l.<.vt'ar...ld  girl  >s  pimp  bait.  SheMl  bi>  lucky  if  she  survives  to  her  l^.th  year  If 
,sh.  dU  surv.v.  to  he"  ir.th  year,  she'll  b*-  no  Rood  to  anyone  including  herse  f  I 
don't  think  vou  can  let  a  ir,-year-old  girl  wander  loose,  and  I  don  t  think  the  State 
Whs  thf»  riliht  to  sav  'we  are  Koing  to  wash  our  hands 

Somet  mes  kids  are  so  out  of  control  and  incapable  of  making  an  informed, 
nuuure  de  .sum  n  their  best  interest,  that  adul- .  have  to  make  that  decision  for 
hen.  It  IS  criminal  not  to  But  once  you  make  that  decision  to  place  a  child  in  a 
d<«ed  program,  you  have  to  make  the  equally  difficult  decision  to  make  sure  it  is  a 
KtHxl  one 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  suggest  that  in  proceeding  with  the  reau- 
thorization process,  this  committee  might  want  to  hold  a  fuU  hear- 
ing on  the  question  that  I  am  addressing  and,  in  doing  so,  bring  m 
people  from  the  law  enforcement  system,  from  the  runaway  pro- 
grams, and  others  s.ho  have  dealt  with  runaways  to  fully  address 
the  problems  that  they  get  into  and  what  the  impact  of  the  Juve- 
nile Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  has  been,  particularly 
as  it  involves  the  larKer  cities  and  as  it  involves  this  Problem  ot 
prostitution,  of  pornography,  and  of  exploitation  of  these  children, 
which  apparently  is  so  great.  I  think  that,  in  havmg  that  full  hear- 
ing and  addressing  those  issues,  you  could  do  a  service  to  Americas 
children  that  would  be  unduplicated  anywhere  else 

Father  Kitter  goes  on  to  say.  and  I  would  just  hke  to  read  one- 
well  just  let  me  point  out  that  he  claims  that  in  many  of  these 
cases  of  chronic  runaways,  particularly  with  these  younger  chil- 
dren that  the  only  alternative  is  to  be  able  to  put  them  in  a  secure 
facility  But,  as  l' say,  in  so  many  cases,  because  of  our  act.  it  is 
impossible  to  do  that.  ... 

Tu"  proceed,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  the  area  of  juvenile  delinquency 
prevention,  which  is  one  of  the  things,  of  course,  that  the  discre- 
lionarv  monev  of  our  act  is  used  for.  We  have  spent  a  great  deal  of 
nio.u'v  over  the  vears  on  prevention,  and  we  continue  to  do  thatjn 
fact.  Our  discretionary  money  is  split  in  about  half  between  pre- 
vention and  control  of  juvenile  crime.  .  .  .,1 
liut  m  the  area  of  primary  prevention,  which  is  wha  our  act  .id- 
dn'^se'.  for  the  most  part,  we  have  found  that  the  best  kinds  of  pre- 
ve.iti.m  activities  occur,  of  course,  in  families  v    J'-J-hes,  yommum 
tu-s.  and  or,:ani/ations.  and  so  on   that  exist  ""./he  local  levd 
Those  are  programs  that  are  carried  out  with  or  without  he  Fed  . - 
al  (Jovernrnent.  Our  experience  has  been  that,  although  the  F edtM^- 
al  (lovern.nent  can  provide  assistance  to  them-and  it  does  ot 
course,  provide  a  great  deal  of  assistance  to  them-our  mandates 
and  our  directives  to  them  are  probably  less  beneficial  than  the 
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maiidatos  and  di recti that  come  from  the  neighborhoods  them- 
selves. 

There  is  a  great  deal  that  is  done  in  the  Federal  Govern^  •  nt  in 
the  area  of  delinquen  y  prevention,  far  more  than  our  totai  budget. 
Exactly  what  that  is  is  difficult  to  say,  because  the  thi:x^,s  that  are 
provided  are  done  whether  or  not  it  is  called  delinquency-  preven- 
tion. Those  are  things  that  are  good  things  to  do  for  you'i^  and  chil- 
dren generally,  and  those  are  things  that  HHS  and  HUD  and 
Action  and  a  number  of  other  Government  departments  do,  and 
will  continue  to  do  whether  or  not  we  are  there.  In  fact,  as  I  say, 
they  will  be  able  to  spend  a  great  deal  more  money  than  we  could 
possibly  spend  with  our  discretionary  program. 

The  programs,  though,  that  we  have  carried  out  over  the  years 
have  unfortunately  been  of  only  marginal  utility,  I  am  afraid.  As 
we  look  at  the  evaluations  of  the  programs  that  were  conducted,  it 
is  somewhat  discouraging  to  us  to  know  exactly  where  to  proceed  if 
you  are  aiming  your  money  at  delinquency  prevention. 

I  would  like  to  read  one  quote  for  you  from  the  National  Evalua- 
tion of  Delinquency  Prevention  Programs  that  was  completed  by 
the  National  (Council  on  Crime  and  Delinquency  in  1981.  After 
looking  at  over  m  programs  that  our  office  had  funded  in  delin- 
quency prevention,  we  came  to  this  discouraging  conclusion,  and 
let  me  quote: 

Data  fVoni  thi.s  national  study.  toMether  with  past  re.soarch.  suKge.st  that  the  idoa 
ot  pn'ventniK  dt»linqut»ncy  remains  exce.ssively  ambitious,  if  not  pretentious.  There 
IS  a  lar^e  ^ap  helwtvn  FK)licyniakers'  hupes  and  what  can  be  accomplished  bv  pre- 
vrntiun  programs  funded  under  this  broad  notion.  As  yet.  social  scienti.sts  have  not 
yi»t  isolated  the  caustr.  of  juvenile  delinquency,  but  even  it*  thev  were  known,  it  is 
not  obvious  that  anything  could  be  done  about  them.  Manv  writers  would  a^ree  that 
drhnquency  is  ^jenerally  associated  with  the  growth  of  industriali.sm  and  social 
tn-nds.  tor  example,  poverty  and  racism,  of  such  scopt*  and  complexity  that  thev 
cannot  easily  be  sorted  out  and  remedied,  (tiven  this  pt-rspective  on  delinquency,  it 
becomes  fruitless,  ur  even  naive,  to  biMieve  that  highly  K^neralized  and  often'uti- 
cirar  directivf»s  to  introduce  prevention  programs  into  heterogeneous  target  areas 
I'an  curtail  d»»liniiut»ncy 

We  believe  that  with  my  office  not  being  reauthorized,  the  pri- 
mary prevention  programs  that  have  been  successful  will  be  car- 
ried out  bv  other  agencies  in  the  Government  with,  as  I  say,  more 
money,  and  the  secondary  and  tertiary  prevention  programs— the 
tertiary  ones,  particularly  more  in  the  area  of  delinquency  con- 
trol—can be  -arried  out,  and  will  be  carried  out,  bv  the  Office  of 
Justice  Assistance*  in  a  cohesive  and  coherent  way  that  doesn't 
exist  with  the  fact  that  the  offices  are  divided. 

In  the  area  of  serious  juvenile  crime,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  pointed 
out.  juvenile  crime  has  somewhat  stabilized.  The  VCR  figures  indi- 
cate that  s()mewh(»re  around  a  third  of  all  serious  crime  is  now 
committed  by  juveniles,  and  some  20  percent  of  violent  crime  is 
committed  by  juveniU»s. 

We  believe  in  dealing  with  this  problem  of  serious  juvenile  crime 
that  the  law  enforcement  and  the  criminal  justice  system  need  to 
coorditiate  h(»tter.  We  believe  that  will  be  done  more  easily  through 
the  programs  that  would  he  funded  by  the  Office  of  Justice  Assist- 
ar)ce  than  through  two  separate  offices.  We  believe  that  we  cati  do 
tliat  by  bringing  law  (enforcements  courts,  recordkeeping  agenci(»s, 
correct iotis.  and  others  more  closely  together  to  work  more  closely 
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with  a  program  that  Ih  on  a  continuum— that  is,  the  fact  that  the 
serious,  more  chronic  offenders  are  the  same  people  who  go  on  to 
be  the  clients  of  the  criminal  justice  system  later  on.  By  dealing 
with  those  offenders  in  a  more  cohesive  way  than  we  now  do,  we 
may  be  able  to  better  address  the  problem. 

We  believe  that  emphasis  on  serious  juvenile  crime  must  be  pri- 
marily in  the  chronic  offender,  since  he  is  the  one  who  commits 
most  of  the  juvenile  crime  and  the  one  that  is  predictably  the 
person  who  is  going  to  go  on  to  continue  to  commit  most  of  the 
crime.  We  believe  this  focus  can  best  be  done  by  the  Office  of  Jus- 
tice Assistance. 

Additionally,  the  States,  of  course,  continue  to  treat  serious  juve- 
nile crime  more  akin  to  the  way  they  treat  serious  adult  crime. 
The  States  continue  to  pass  statutes  that  allow  serious  offenders  to 
be  tried  in  adult  courts.  Some  may  argue  that  it  is  wrong  for  the 
States  to  do  that,  to  treat  juvenile  offenders  as  adults.  We  believe 
that  is  an  argument  that  should  be  made  and  resolved  in  the  State 
legislatures  rather  than  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  they  are  State  problems.  Each  State  is  differ- 
ent, each  State  has  a  different  set  of  problems,  different  statutes, 
different  legislatures,  and  constituencies  that  see  things  in  differ- 
ent ways. 

We  believe  that  the  genius  of  the  Federal  system  is  reflected  by 
the  States*  ability  to  handle  their  problems  in  their  own  way.  The 
development  and  implementation  of  criminal  justice  policy  outside 
of  the  Federal  justice  system  is  one  of  those  State  prerogatives  that 
may  be  assisted  by  the  Federal  Government,  but  without  Federal 
interference.  Assistance  rendered  by  the  Federal  Government,  such 
as  by  the  Office  of  Justice  Assistance,  can  be  beneficial,  but  it 
should  be  provided  without  specific  mandates  and  without  the  im- 
position of  requirements  that  State  laws  be  changed. 

In  conclusion,  we  do  not  dispute  that  OJJDP  has  done  many  good 
things  during  its  existence,  and  we  recognize  that  it  continues  to 
fund  many  excellent  programs.  Nevertheless,  we  do  not  believe  its 
programs  warrant  continuation  of  a  separate  office  and  the  expend- 
iture of  $70  million,  particularly  in  times  of  restricted  Federal 
budgets. 

OJJDP,  for  all  of  its  good  programs,  has  had  little  impact  on 
crime.  OJJDP  has  brought  a  new  awareness  to  the  world  of  juve- 
nile ju.stice,  but  that  new  awareness  should  now  be  carried  forth  in 
State  and  local  ^jovernments,  in  the  communities,  volunteer  groups, 
and  neighborhoods  throughout  the  country. 

Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  happy  to  respond  to 
any  ciuestions. 

Mr.  Andkkw.s.  Thank  you  as  well,  Mr.  Regnery. 

As  you  indicated  earlier,  we  contemplate  there  will  have  U)  be 
additional  hearings  before  we  can  mark  up  the  bill,  unfortunately. 
Yet.  the  time  schedule  in  the  Congress  this  year  is  such  that  we 
need  to  niovi*  rapidly.  So  how  we  can  get  those  two  things  together 
is.  for  tlu^  moment,  unknown.  But  we  will  anticipate  additional 
hearings. 

T()d(iy,  fbrtunati»ly  from  the  standpoint  of  tfie  quality,  but  unfor- 
tunat(»ly  iVoni  th(»  standpoint  of  time  — A'e  do  havi^  l.*<  witn(»ss(»s, 
and  w(»  are  very  limited  lor  time  today  due  to  many  commit nients 
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we  all  have  elsewhen*.  For  that  reason,  I  will  not  attempt,  to  any 
considerable  extent,  to  respond  to  some  of  the  things  you  said.  Per- 
haps other  witnesses  will  choose  to  do  so. 

I  don^t  totally  disagree  with  things  you  said,  and  yet  I  believe 
there  is  rebuttal,  even  among  the  reports  which  you  cite.  You  say 
that  the  youth  are  accounting  for  about  a  third  of  the  total  crime. 
The  very  report  to  which  you  refer,  in  fact,  indicates  that  to  be 
true,  it  being  ;^2.1  percent.  But  if  you  go  back  to  1974,  it  was  nearly 
50  percent  and,  each  year,  without  exception,  it  has  gone  down. 
Something  is  accounting  for  that,  and  while  we  think  it  not  to  be 
appropriate  to  suggest  that  OJJDP  has  caused  it  totally  to  decline, 
the  proportion  has  varied.  It  has  gone  down  every  year. 

Likewise,  in  regard  to  the  rate  of  crimes  of  all  kinds  committed 
by  juveniles  per  100, 000  youth — that,  too,  has  gone  down  crime  by 
crime,  with  only  2  or  exceptions.  Motor  vehicle  theft  has  gone 
down  from  l;^i)  per  100,000  to  S4;  robbery  has  gone  down  from  Hi^  to 
72;  aggravated  assault  has  gone  up  1  percent,  that  being  one  of  the 
only  2  or  l\  specific  crimes  that  have  gone  up. 

1  could  go  on  reading  these.  Arson  has  gone  down  unfortunately 
(i.7  percent;  forcible  rape  has  stayed  the  same  as  has  murder  and 
nonnegligent  manslaughter.  There  are  those  that  are  large.  Burgla- 
ry arrests  rate  trend  per  100,000  has  gone  down  very  dramatically, 
17.1  percent. 

[(iraphs  referred  to  follow: | 
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Mr  Andrkws.  So.  almost  without  exception— or  I  would  say  with 
very  few  exceptions-either  way  you  look  at  it.  in  terms  ol"  percent- 
age.s  ot  crime,  in  terms  of  mdividual  crimes  committed  per  100,000 
youth,  with  very  few  exceptions,  all  of  it  is  better. 

1  can  t  argue  with  you  or  anyone  that  that  is  because  of  this 
act— but  perhaps  it  is. 

Mr.  Rk(;nkry.  NVe  would  probably  both  agree  it  is  too  high,  too 

Mr.  Andrews.  I  certainly  don't  know  that.  To  conclude  other 
wise,  that  is.  that  things  have  worsened  under  the  act.  would  be 
even  less  sustainable,  in  my  opinion. 

The  problem  we  have,  among  others,  in  responding  through  legis- 
at:on  to  some  of  the  things  you  suggest.  I  would  not  question  but 
that  It  would  be  better  in  some  instances  if  appropriate  authorities 
did  have  perhaps  the  authority-or  that  is  were  not  precluded  by 
this  act-from  perhaps  causing  certain  youthful  offenders,  status 
offenders,  to  be  placed  in  institutions  perhaps  at  least  for  short 
term. 

However,  we  don't  know  how  to  write  such  an  act.  You  either 
say  you  can  t  do  it  or  you  can.  If  you  say  you  can.  then  how  do  you 
limi  the  can.s  to  those  instances  where  you  or  I  or  a  judge  might 
think  It  to  be  better?  I  don't  know  how  to  make  exceptions  without 
opening  the  door  totally— once  you  open  the  door  at  all.  it  seen- ,  to 
me  you  virtually  remove  the  door.  You  might  as  well  take  it  off  its 
hinges. 

If  you  have,  or  should  later  have,  suggestions  as  to  how  that 
might  be  done  without  essentially  destroying  the  deinstitutionaliza- 
tion ft-jiture  of  the  bill.  I  am  sure  that  the  subcommittee  would  be 
plejused  to  consider  tliat.  I  recognize  what  you  are  saying,  and  I 
don  t  totally  di.sagree. 

I  might  mI.so  tvspond  by  saying  that  some  of  the  illustrations  you 
Use  I  think,  are  not  appropriate.  You  mentioned  the  Ki-year-old 
girl  in  New  York  as  pimping.  That  is  not  a  status  offense;  that 
would  bv  .i  delinquent  offense.  So  whatever  that  judge  preferred  to 
do  in  response  to  the  crime  of  which  I  presume  she  was  convicted 
would  not  be  interfered  with  by  the  act,  because  that  is  not  a 
status  offen.se  and  we  are  talking  about  status  offenses. 

Mr.  Kk(;nkky.  The  point  was,  Mr.  Chairman,  she  was  a  runaway 
Mr  Andkkws.  Yes,  but  am  I  not  right  that  that  girl  could  be— - 
.'VIr.  Kkcnkky.  I  suppo.se  she  could  be  picked  up  for  prostitution 
and  she  might  or  she  might  not  be,  but  the  point  of  the  illu.stration 
was  that  a  IH-vear-oId  unattended  child  arriving  in  New  York  City 
IS  pinip  bait.  She  is  somebody  who  is  probably  going  to  be  picked 
up  ny  a  pimp. 

Mr  Andkkws.  FVrt.aps.  Hut  surely  you  can't  arrest,  try  and  put 
her  in  an  m.stitution  when  she  hasn  t  committed  any  crime  simply 
because  she  is  !;{.  -  k  . 

Mr.  fU:(;NKKV.  We  are  not  suggesting  that. 

Mr  Andkkws.  I  won  t  attempt  to  pursue  it  further.  We  obviously 
do  have  af  least  in  degree,  some  substantial  differences  which  we 
Will  explore  at  a  further  time. 

.Mr.  Petri,  do  you  have  any  questions? 

Mr  Pkiki.  I  won  t  ask  e  - Vstirjas  now  becau.se  we  will  have  an  op- 
p<)rtunit>  a  little  later,  i  know  there  are  a  number  of  que.stions 
that  could  be  asked,  but  we  do  ha\e  many  witnesses. 
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Th(»  lX»[)ar'tnu»nt  ol' Justice,  and  you  as  its  spokesman,  are  cur- 
rently taking'  the  position  that  this  act  sliould  not  be  reauthoi'i/ed. 
at  U»ast  in  its  entirety.  I  h()i)e  that  you  will,  nonetheless,  work  with 
us  wMth  a  K^)od  heart  to  try  to  improve  the  act.  I  have  discovered 
that  sometinu^s  the  administration  chanKes  its  position  in  the 
course  of  the  legislative  procvss.  We  are  making  a  very  serious 
effort  to  imf)rove  this. 

This  is  not  just  a  Fedei'ai  concern  or  interest,  it  is  something 
that  affects  us  as  individuals,  as  family  members,  and  as  State, 
county,  and  city  officials. 

One  of  my  big  areas  of  concern  is  to  try  as  much  as  we  can  on  a 
()artnership  basis,  to  make  effective  use,  not  only  of  ihe  Federal 
dollars  involved,  but  al.so  of  the  r-es()urc(*s  at  the  State  and  local 
level.  If  we  end  up  with  mandates  that  I'aise  the  cost  so  much  that 
local  government  can't  comply  or  they  engage  in  shadow  compli- 
ance because  it  is  an  unworkable  thing  that  raises  their  costs  out 
of  sight,  then  we  are  not  getting  the  job  done.  We  just  may  be  ere 
ating  employment  at  the  local  level  but  we  are  not  helping  kids. 
1  and  ihat  is  what  the  goal  of  this  legislatitni  should  bo. 

With  that  in  mind,  I  think  you  probably  do  have  opportunities  to 
\        collect  statistics  or  to  communicate  with  people  who  are  actually 
admini.st(*ring  the  juvenile  justice  system  in  part  under  this  law. 
We  really  would  like  infornuition  and  ideas  as  to  the  most  cost-ef- 
fective way  we  can  d(;  more  to  hv\p  these  young  people. 

Mr.  HKciNKKv.  We  would  certainly  be  glad  to  provide  any  infor- 
mation or  data  that  we  have  and  work  with  you.  I  will  certainly 
olfrr  my  own  services  and  those  of  my  staff  as  well.  Anything  we 
can  pro\:de.  we  will  be  happy  to  try  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Andxkws.  Before  I  recognize  Mr.  Chandler,  would  you  coop- 
erate with  u:-  to  this  extent*^  Could  you  give,  through  your  staff  or 
()therwis(\  to  Kaley  perhaps  some  dates,  if  possibU\  Wt^dnes- 
(iays  or  Thursdays  during  coming  weeks,  when  you  could  come 
l)ack  h(»re  without  interfering  with  other — I  know  you  have  other 
responsibilities.  We  want  to  be  considerate  of  your  sdiedule  and  re- 
s[)onsibilit ies,  just  as  we  appreciate  your  being  with  ours.  So  U(» 
would  lik(»  to  work  with  you  in  selecting  a  date  that  is  mutually 
con\'(Miirnt. 

Wfdncsciay  is  [)robably  the  best  date.  So  far.  the  Speaker-  is  ad- 
hering to  this  not  convtMiing  the  Hous(»  until  .'i  o'clock  on  \V<»dnes- 
(iay  and.  [i(»nce.  leaving  tliat  as  st)rt  of  a  |>rime  day  for  committees 
to  <*on(iuct  their-  business  such  as  liearings.  So  if  you  could  aim  for 
a  W(Hint\s(iay  tliat  we  could  wor-k  out  with  you,  hopefull\  we  coult.! 
do  that. 

Incidentally,  wc  liavo  also  hrvn  told  for  th(*  benefit  of  evrryonr 
(hat  all  thrs(»  authorization  l)ills  ar*(*  going  to  luive  to  ]\\  tin- 
Rules  ( 'onimittee  in  otfuM*  wor-ds.  tfirx^ugh  this  subcomr'inttee  ai\d 
thf»  full  committ(u»  mio  [hv  liulos  Committee  by  May  1.").  And  ev*»ry 
prourain  liavi*  expires  this  year,  by  coincidence.  So  we  liavo  to 
r eaul h<>ri/.c  tlio  Older'  Anior-icans  Act.  Head  Start,  and  all  (jf  tliem 
I  lu^t  (i(Mrt  kriow  [low  w<'  ar*e  goinu  t'»  find  th.e  tinu^  to  do  it  and 
tiav»-  :dl  (fie  liear'ir'g;:  that  ru'e»d  to  In*  lield  with  r'espei't  to  oU 
them 
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So  if  you  would  let  as  know  what  Wednesdays  you  could  conven- 
i^»ntly  be  available,  we  will  try  to  work  with  you  in  selecting  from 
among  those.  Hopefully,  there  will  be  at  least  a  couple. 

Mr.  Regnery.  We  will  be  glad  to  do  that,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Andrews.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Chandler,  do  you  have  any  questions? 

Mr.  Chandler.  If  I  could  just  take  a  moment,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
appreciate  this  opportunity.  In  the  spirit  of  the  r'^marks  made  by 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin,  I  would  assume  that  this  subcom- 
mittee would  reauthorize  this  act,  and  I  will  support  that. 

However,  I  think  that  you  have  raised  some  very  serious  con- 
cerns which  we  need  to  be  aware  of  and  attempt  to  deal  with.  Let 
me  give  you  two. 

I  represent  King  County  in  the  State  of  Washington,  a  suburban 
area.  We  really,  in  terms  of  separating  juveniles  from  adult  offend- 
ers, don't  have  a  >^iroblem  in  that  urban  and  suburban  environ- 
ment. But  a  few  miles  to  the  east,  jail  removal  is  a  very  critical 
problem  for  counties,  many  of  which  deal  with  these  kinds  of  cases 
on  an  exceptional  basis.  It  is  extremely  difficult  for  them  to  handle 
this. 

Your  interpretation  of  the  law  as  it  now  oxists,  I  think,  would 
make  it  very  difficult  for  States  like  Washington  and  others  to  con- 
tinue with  the  program  if  we  don't  address  that  separation  situa- 
tion. 

I  will  not  call  for  a  response;  unless  you  want  to  give  one  at  this 
point,  but  simply  to  say  that  I  think  that  we  have  to  work  this  out 
so  that  you  address  the  fact  that  there  are  enormous  differences  be- 
tween King  County  in  my  area  in  Grant  County  in  central  Wash- 
ington. 

Another  area  that  is  of  enormous  concern  to  me  after  having 
spent  8  years  in  the  Washington  Legislature.  If  there  was  one 
thing  that  troubled  me  most  about  the  juvenile  justice  programs,  it 
was  the  often-heard  complaint  from  what  I  would  consider  to  be 
parents  who  were  trying  to  be  responsible  with  their  children  and 
who  found  themselves  very  often  in  conflict  with  the  State  over 
how  to  handle  the  youngsters.  This  is  very,  very  troubling  to  me. 

On  the  one  hand,  in  order  to  protect  children  who  don't  have  en- 
I'K'htened,  concerned  parents— or  perhaps,  conversely,  suffer  from 
ak-oholism.  drug  abuse,  maybe  even  mental  illness— those  children 
really  find  themselves  in  need  of  set  vices.  Yet.  at  the  same  time,  in 
providing  it  for  thase  who  are  most  worthy  and  in  need.  we.  I  be- 
lu^ve.  have  fou^d.  whether  through  Federal  requirements  or  those 
nnf)<)sed  by  the  State,  we  are  taking  away  the  rights  of  parents  who 
would  otherwise  be  very  thoughtful  and  do  the  best  they  could  to 
raise  their  children.  We  have  taken  away  the  rights  of  those  to  do 
that  It  is  something  that  I  think  we  have  to  be  extremely  sensitive 
about 

Agau\.  assuming  reauthorization,  please  assure  this  father  of  a 
11-  arui  a  1  L^-y(»ar-ol(i  that  W(»  can  attempt  to  address  that  a  little 
i>it  HI  this  reaulhon/ation.  aiid  perhaps  unprove  what,  in  some 
fasr^  1  think,  has  bi'ou  a  [>retty  f)ad  situation. 

Mf  I<K(;nkk^  1  ran  rrs{>()n(i  hneHy.  Mr.  (^handler.  rn(»  re- 
-pomi  In  vou!"  s(»ron{i  -Mustion  first. 
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I  think  ouv  ()i  Uiv  unintended  cotisequences,  perhaps,  of  the  Juve- 
nile Justice  Act  is  the  fact  that— and  1  think  most  parents  don^t 
recognize  this  until  their  child  has  run  away— one  of  the  things  we 
have  really  done  is  to  emancipate  nriinor  children  if  they  care  to 
run  away. 

Many  parenls  first  only  find  that  out  when  their  child  is  gone 
and  they  call  the  police,  and  the  police  say  they  are  sorry,  there  is 
nothing  they  can  do,  if  your  child  wants  to  run  away,  that  is  his 
business,  and  perhaps  it  is  not  a  runaway  case,  perhaps  it  is  an  ab- 
duction or  a  missing  child  case. 

That  is  certainly  something  that  needs  to  be  addressed.  I  think, 
so  that  we  can  respond  to  those  cases,  because  it  may  be  simply  a 
matter  of  knowing  more  than  we  did  in  1974,  and  it  may  be  a 
matter  of  the  situation  being  worse,  or  a  combination  of  the  two. 
But  the  Miissing  children  phenomenon  is  certainly  a  very  real  one. 
There  are  some  -nobody  knows  what  number— tiiere  are  some— I 
hate  to  use  a  number  because  they  are  so  loose,  but  the  numbers 
range  from  lO.UOO  to  ;")(),(){)()  child.en  a  year  who  are  abducted.  In 
most  case.^?,  as  we  know  fron  the  television  programs  that  have 
been  aired,  there  is  very  little  parents  can  do  about  it.  As  I  say,  one 
of  thj^Yeasons  is  because  law  enforcement  responds  to  the  child  as 
a  runaway.  That  is  something  that  does  need  to  be  addressed. 

terms  of  the  first  question,  the  act  is  rather  strict  in  what  it 
ret/uires  us  t  j  do  in  terms  of  compliance.  We  instituted  regulations 
in  Ihv  removal  area  earlier  this  year  in  which  I  tried  to  be  as  broad 
as  r^eo.uld  and  still  be  in  compliance  with  the  act  in  allowing— and 
particuliirly  we  are  aiming  this  at  rural  co\inties  in  the  removal 
mandate,  to  place  children  in  the  same  building,  in  the  detention 
center,  as  adults.  And  by  the  same  building,  sometimes  you  may 
have  a/ court  house  with  a  witig  on  one  side  for  children  and  a  wing 
on  t  helot  her  side  for  adults. 

Many  people  believe  that  wv  shouldn't  even  allow  that  to 
liapper,^  that  w(»  should  require  counties  to  build  a  new  facility.  I 
think  jhat  is  unrealistic.  I  don't  think  you  really  gain  anything  by 
simply  having  a  building  that  is  off  someplace  on  another  part  of 
Xhv  grounds.  We  have  done  that,  and  I  guess  that  may  alleviate 
♦hings  somewhat  but  even  so.  the  act  is  very  strict. 

I  tliink  that  o\w  thing  that  needs  to  be  done  is  to  liear  from  a 
runnher  of  rural  counties,  particularly  those  that  may  not  liave 
many  kids  who  they  lock  up,  but  who  have  a  di,stirH't  problem  coni- 
plyirig  with  tlu»  matuiates  trom  a  financial  standpoint. 

\\r  haw  some  of  tliai  testimony  in  the  form  of  letters,  and  so  on. 
in  our  office  that  1  would  be  happy  to  sha/e  with  tlie  committee. 

I'rlie  inioi'ination  was  not  provided  ! 

Ml-  Andkkws.  Thank  you  again. 

Not  jUst  to  prolong  this,  hut  tlie  situation  again  is  we  don't  total- 
ly differ,  hut  I  ti'nd  to  think  you  picture  it  sometimes  worst*  than  it 
is  I  unde'rstand  two  (iAO  n^ports  verify  that,  of  tlie  runaway  chil- 
i\rv\\  wlio  are  placed  in  runaway  facilitic^s.  only  perccMit  of  them 
!un  away  from  th(^  runaway  facility.  I  t,hink  that  is  quit(»  good  con- 
sitlering'rliat  they  are  runaways  and  the  facilities  art*  rionstn'ure. 

So,  shtM'eas  program  is  not  totally  suec(»t»(iing,  1  helit^vt*  thtM-e 
is  a  l(M  of  evidence  tliat  it  is  working  hvWoi  than  I  l)t»lie\-e  you  are 


tending  to  indicate.  So  we  differ  only  in  degree,  not  totally  in  prin- 
ciple. I  hope  I  am  right  and  you  are  wrong. 
Thank  you. 

Mr.  Rkcjnery.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Andrews.  We  appreciate  your  cohorts  being  with  you  as 
well  and  we  hope  you  will  come  back  with  Mr.  Regnery. 
Mr.  Rkonery.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Andrews.  Next  we  welcome  Ms.  Lucy  C.  Biggs,  who  is 
Acting  Commissioner,  Administration  for  Children,  Youth  and 
Families,  of  the  Office  of  Human  Development  Services,  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services. 

That  is  a  long,  long  title  for  a  nice  young  lady  to  have.  We  wel- 
come you,  Lucy,  and  look  forward  to  your  statement. 

(Prepared  statement  of  Lucy  C.  Biggs  follows:] 

PRKPAREl)  STaTKMKNT  OK  LUC  Y  C  BuUiS.  ACTINCJ  COMMISSIONER.  ADMINISTRATION 

FOR  Children,  Youth  and  Families 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  apprecite  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  this  distinguished 
siilxonimittee  to  discuss  the  reauthorization  of  the  Runaway  and  Homeless  Youth 
Act.  iitle  III  of  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  ' 

In  up  the  Secretary  of  the  then  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 
established  an  Intra  Departmental  Committee  on  Runaway  Youth.  This  was  in  re- 
sponse to  national  concerns  about  runaways,  escalating  numbers  of  delinquency 
cases  brought  into  juvenile  courts  throughout  the  country,  and  the  determination  of 
the  U.b  ^nate  Judiciary  Committw  to  develop  an  alternative  to  jail  for  status  of- 
fendenv  The  following  year,  Congress  established  the  Runaway  Youth  Program 
V(?77 ^'^^  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of  1974  In 
1977.  the  program  was  broadened  to  include  homeless  youth,  and  in  1980.  the  grant 
tunding  process  was  statutorily  changed  to  include  a  State  allocation  based  on  youth 
population  ^ 

The  Runaway  and  Homeless  Youth  Act  provides  funds  for  community  based  pro- 
^^^J^i  }  Prj?"a'*"y  ^^"^^  ^he  immediate  needs  of  runaway  and  homeless  youth 
and  their  families  The  Act  authorizes  grants  for  such  services  as  temporary  shelter 
counseling,  and  aftercare  in  .settings  outside  the  law  enforcement  and  juvenile  jus- 
tice system.  .  -.e  program  is  administered  by  the  Administration  for  Children,  Youth 
and  hamihes  lACYF).  within  the  O^ice  of  Human  Development  Services. 

HROPOSED  REAUTHORIZATION 

I  Would  hkv  to  turn  to  our  proposal  to  extend  this  program  The  Administration  is 
suhmittmg  to  the  C\)ngress  today  legislation  which  proposes  a  thrt»e-year  extension 
of  the  authority  tor  this  program  and  will  also  include  a  provision  to  eliminate  the 
barntTS  to  the  use  of  for-profit  organization^  in  triitt  program 

nns  amendment  will  allow  the  Department  to  selea  the  most  qualified  service 
providers,  in  order  to  assure  the  most  efficient  and  effective  provision  of  services  to 
runawav  and  other  homeless  youth,  irrespective  of  the  for-prufi*.  or  nonprofit  status 
of  applicants  r  « 

In  almost  every  sector  of  s(KMal  and  public  service,  for-profit  organizations  provide 
comp.-rable  quahty  services  at  compt^titive  prices.  The  Federal  government  already 
pr<»vu!es  funds  t.)  other  types  of  for-profit  organizations,  including  direct  payments 
to  tor  pn^t.t  hospitals,  home  health  agencies,  and  mental  health  centers  as  well  as 
irHtirect  social  service  pavments  for  homemaker  programs,  day  care  services,  and 
transfK)rtation  subsidies  Increasingly,  for-profit  organizations  are  emerging  which 
cornbine  g(KKi  business  practices  with  very  capable  services  to  various  groups 

The  n-^partmtMit  is  requesting  an  authoriz^ition  of  $l().r>(M  (HH)  for  FY  PW.". 
•t'Hi..  M..(HM)  tor  Fiscal  Year  V.iXi'K  and  $1(U>77.(HH)  for  Fiscal  Year  lUS7.  to  carry  out 
the  tuiictinn^  ot  the  Hunawav  and  Homeles.s  Youth  Act 

The  Fiscal  Y^ar  V^x:^  request  of  $H)..MM.iHM»  is  the  approximate  historical  level  for 
(his  proK'ram  trorn  VM'A  thnKi^h  and  will  supfK)rt  approximateiv  17(1  runaway 

and  home!«»ss  youth  projects  as  well  as  the  nat.(»nal  toll-free  runawav"  vouth  hotline 

Whiif  HMNt  tn»qucntly  thou^^ht  of  on  a  national  scale,  runaway  and  homelens 
\tm\U  remain  lar^^eU  a  .State  and  local  pn.hiem  The  evaluation  b>  the  (JAO  loutid 
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that  iippnj.xnnah'lv  V.{  jjrrri'Mt  o\'  ruiuuvny  arui  hornrhss  youtfi  vomv  troni  tfu*  un- 
in«*<iiatf  Ki*<'^ra[jhK  nwnr  lA  thi*  cfntrrs  I  nan  which  tht*>  sou^^ht  servicfs 

RivoKni/ui^  th.at  tht-  pr(jhlrrn  nl  runaway  and  homeless  yuuth  is  thfrffort*  one 
which  is.  and  shouUi  In*,  treated  first  and  pnniarily  with  StaU»  and  local  ri*sourci*s. 
this  proposal  wtmld  enc^urt*  that  ci'nters  are  avaihiblo  in  vvvry  Stato  for  runaway 
and  hnrni'U'ss  >(Juth  Moreover,  these  resources  would  continue  to  be  used  to  suppi)rt 
(he  hrst  approailavs  within  each  Stalt*.  as  determined  throu^^h  conip»*tition  lor 
futxi^  as  opp(ji.i«il  tcj  pnjvidin»4  on^ioinj^  fundinj»  for  tfie  same  centers  year  after 
yi-ar 

Kundinu  for  (t-nliTs  would  thus  he  award^il  on  a  i/ne-tinie  basis,  with  ct»nter.s  com- 
[jetinu  annualU  for  new  awards  This  approach,  used  m  Fiscal  Years  \W:\  and  W\ 
for  all  ct-nters  fxcrpl  the  \'J,  w  hich  received  initial  fundin^  under  the  Act  in  Fiscal 
Year  alo!  >i  with  seU»ciitni  criteria  emphasizing  the  ability  of  projects  {u  contin- 
ue activities  from  other  sourci's  of  fundinji  after  ?he  one-time  j^rant  expires,  has  pro- 
moti-<l  the  usf  of  Runaway  and  Homeless  Youth  Act  funds  for  start-up  costs  (jr  to 
improve  an  existing  priJ^^ram  rather  than  as  a  sole  scmrce  of  fund.s  On  avera^^e. 
«'ach  receivf>  only  percent  ot  its  total  f)ud^iet  from  the  Runaway  and  Honieless 
Youth  I*roj4!am.  and  uses  these  dollars  to  levera^^i*  extensive  support  from  other 
.stances 


()v«*r  thr  first  thn^*  yi«ars  of  the  current  hori/.ation  (Fiscal  Years  l'.»Sl  -  n)?<:^. 
thf  Runaway  ;iri(i  Homele>;s  Youth  Proj^ram  K.  s  pri)vided  .services  to  an  estimated 
litMi.tUM)  youtfi  and  their  families  through  the  toll-free  Runaway  Switchboi'.rd.  The 
centers  funded  in  tfiis  period  have  served  approximately  (iOO.OOO  youth  on  both  a 
dr(jp-in  and  an  emergency  shelter  basis. 

Over  the  same  three  years,  the  number  of  coordinated  networks  funded  by  ACYF 
has  risen  from  ei^^ht  in  Fiscal  Year  \W\  to  eleven  in  Fiscal  Year  with  an  esti- 

mated *. '>  to  to  f)e  served  in  Fiscal  Year  l'.JH4.  the  last  fiscal  year  of  this  authori- 
sation These  I  '.»t works  are  associations  of  runaway  youth  a^jencies  and  other  social 
.service  agencies,  and  may  include  State  and  h.*cal  ^iovcrnnients  They  are  intended 
to  strengthen  the  coordination  of  resources  and  services  to  runaway  and  homeless 
youth  and  tfieir  lamilies 


I  would  like  to  firiefly  review  for  you  the  major  activities  rt»cently  ccmducted 
under  this  legislation  During  Fiscal  Year  W^H'.l 

We  assisted  centers  for  runaway  and  homeless  youth  in  asse.ssing  State  and  other 
public  iit){\  pnviite  sources  of  funds  in  the  supfwrt  of  the  runaway  and  homeU»ss 
>«>uth  centers  Approximately  I^-'v  percent  of  the  centers'  o{>erating  costs  was  provid- 
ed  by  the  Runaway  and  Homeless  Yt)Uth  Program,  while  ."{T)  percent  was  provided  by 
Stiite  and  local  governments 

We  negj)tiated  an  interagency  agreement  witfi  the  Department  ol  Justice  to  assess 
th«*  availaf)ilit V.  cojjrdinalion.  and  delivery  of  s^Tvices  to  vulnerable  youth,  including 
runaways,  at  regional  and  State  levels  This  project,  being  coordinated  through  vari- 
ous  Staie  agencies.  Indian  'I  ribal  governments,  and  AC'YF's  Regional  Resource  ( Vti- 
ters.  I  [)eing  condui'ted  in  nme  regions  and  involves  14  States.  The*  outcomes  of  this 
activilv  will  include  the  developmeru  of  strategies  for  impr  )ving  the  c(K)rdinati(jn 
and  del.\er>  (^f  youth  services  at  tfie  State  and  local  levels. 

We  awarded  iiT  di.-icretioriary  grants  for  a  wide  range  ui  projects.  Thi'  outcomes  of 
these  pro|ri-t>  will  provide  innovative  strategies  for  addressin;^  the  m»t»ds  of  runaway 
and  homele.ss  voutfi  and  their  fannlies.  including  prevt»ntion  SjH»cific  projects  m- 
cliale  innovative  technujiies  for  reuniting  runaways  with  and  strengthening  farm- 
lies,  testing  vaiHJUs  ivpes  of  independent  living  arrangenients  for  Di  and  17  yt*ar- 
"Ids  wfio  catu\.il  return  home,  effective  outreacfi  practices  to  encourage  participa- 
tion m  sh»*ller  programs  f)y  youtfi  wfio  are  initially  unwilling  to  go  to  a  runaway 
it-nit-r.  and  leLfmuiues  for  preventing  or  intervening  in  juvenile  prostitution 

We  pailu  ipated  in  tfie  work  of  the  ( 'oorclinating  Council  of  .Juvenile  Justice  and 
De!in»juencv  Prevention,  tf  •  Naliot\al  Institute  of  Corrections  and  the  Natu)nal  Ad- 
\js«jr\  (dnunitiM  on  .Juver>ile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Separate  initia 
lives  with  member  agi'in  ies  of  the  Coordinating  (\iuruMl  included  the  (ievelopmenl 
ot  a  Minawav  and  homeless  \out^.  resource  guide  fb'  A(*TION  and  a  rural  resource 
t:mde  «»n  !fi«*  pioMsion  of  runaway  and  homeless  \outh  services  tor  tfu  Department 
ol  \gr  u  nll ure 

W*«*  -up["aled  the  Naiional  (  ornmunicat ions  System  at  a  level  oi  .S^^■'.<l^^Ml  This 
s\>,t«*in.  which  uu  ludes  riie  National  Runaway  Switchboard,  provided  referral  and 
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•wlT?..?.!rTr!!f'''"  r''''''"L-  ;'l'l""'<>tuat..ly  ■M).m)  runaway  and  hoiiu-less  vouth 
and  tiu'ir  latnilii-s  during  Fiv<i.)  1  Yeiir  IDh:) 

th^'^wT,".'iIr'"Vl  evaluation  o(  the  operations  and  t.-c-hnu-al  ad^'quac-v  of 

.w^^'il  tfrfornmna.  and  to  idi-ntify  opportunities  for  in.prov- 

h^.  S^iV^f  "•''j  '  '*""'"'^-  ""'i'  "^^.i:""  ^""^tiveni-ss.  This  evaiuation  indicated  that 
h.  Sv..t(  hh<,.,rd  s  s,.rvic».s  and  staff  are  of  hijjh  quality;  th,-  use  of  voluntei-rs  is  vf. 
I<r  ly,.;  and  relativ,-  o,HTUtinK'  costs  are  low.  We  are  now  carrvinj;  out  technoloKV 
and  mana!;ement  systems  iniprnvements  which  the  evaluation  identified  for  us 

We  used  the  j'ronrani  Performance  Standards  for  the  assessment  of  center  pro- 
'|.?x?<'"\n"  '■"•"^"^■''■d  on-site  program  performance  reviews  during  Fiscal  Year 
UKi.  All  centers  supported  by  the  Fronram  were  also  required  to  su'jmit  a  self-as- 
Slards ^l<>cument,nK  theii-  adherence  to  the  Program  Performance 

We  awarded  grants  in  the  third  and  fourth  quarters  of  FY  to  centers  for 
runaway  and  homeless  youth,  awarding  $17.0.^  million  for  the  support  of  centers  in 
CnJ,  -J  T"-  u^'  '^"''''^  ^'"'"'"bia.  Puerto  Rico,  the  V.rKm  Islands  at^d 
(.uatn  Additionally,  one-time  ••strennthenmf;"  center  grants  were  awarded  to  III) 
exi.st.nK  centers  to  miprove  their  efforts  in  the  areas  of  outreach,  aftercare,  and  pro- 
gram management  ^ 

DHUS-funded  runaway  and  homeless  youth  centers  provided  ongoing  crisi.s  inter- 
vention and  shelter  services  to  approximately  r,().()(K)  youth.  Another  I'.O.OOO  vouth 

i.'.vnr'r..n  "T'r''  Tv""*''!?.^.^  ^V'''^''''      «  ••dro^in"  basis.  (The.se  service 

leN els  reflect  P  iscal  Year  Um  grant  awards  made  late  in  the  fiscal  year  ) 

Approximately  ..()  p«.rcent  of  the  youth  who  received  ongoing  services  were  reunit- 
ed with  their  families.  Twenty-five  percent  were  placed  in  other  positive  living  ar- 
rangements such  as  friends  .  group  or  relatives'  homes;  and  17  percent  were  placed 
in  other  stable  living  situations  such  as  boarding  schwls.  An  estimated  eight  per- 
cent returned  to  the  street.s.  ^ 

PLANS  KOR  THK  l\'RRKNT  KISCAl.  VKAK 

In  Kisial  Year  liW},  ACYF  expects  to  award  grants  in  support  of  240  centers  for 
runaway  and  homeless  youth.  This  will  bt.  an  increase  of  V>  over  the  number  of  cen- 
ters »unded  m  Piscal  Year  Um.  We  will  continue  funding  for  the  National  Run- 
a Aav  Switchboard,  and  will  work  with  the  Switchboard  to  increase  iUs  technical  ca- 
pamufy  to  .serve  increased  numbers  of  youth  and  families 

Fiscal  Year  IKH}  funds  will  also  be  devoted  to  the  support  of  special  projects  to 
encourage  networking  activity  among  the  centers.  States  and  other  agencie.s  active 
in  the  field  of  youth  services.  We  will  also  fund  technical  assistance  projects  to  ad- 
dress Such  priority  areas  as  reuniting  families,  independent  living,  outreach,  and 
combatting  juvenile  prostitution    nd  .sexual  exploitation. 

<;ai)  rkvikw  ok  the  prcmjram 

!n  September  liis:i.  we  received  a  repoit  on  the  quality  and  efficiencv  of  the  Run- 
away and  non.eles.s  Youth  Program  prepared  by  the  US   (lenera'l  Accounting 
Jtlue    Ihis  report  was  generally  positive,  and  1  would  like  to  review  for  you  high- 
light.s  of  the  lindmgs 

IV  Keix.rt  found  that   -the  youth  who  were  served,  the  centers'  environment.-;, 
a  u  the  servues  that  were  provided  were  generally  those  that  had  h-en  anticipated 
n  tf,e  .statute    It  found  further  that  "youths,  parent.s.  staff  members,  and  commu. 
it>  service  pers<.nnel  were  in  agr.vment  that  the  program  is  important  and  that 

I  M  V'^^^  helieves.  however,  that  more  guidance  is  required 

trorn  the  Depart menf  regarding  the  priorities  that  centers  should  give  to  aftercare 
services  versus  <  risis  intervention,  to  outreach  efforts  to  youths  who  are  :it  risk  on 
the  streets  versus  youths  who  are  referred,  and  to  activities  that  develop  coping  and 
iivmg  skills  versus  those  that  provide  unstructured  free  time  " 

We  addres.se<i  two  of  t,  -se  areas  outreach  and  aftercare  through  the  awar.l  of 
what  we  la  led  strengthening  center  granUs"  in  Fiscal  Year  IKXH  We  look  forward 
to  the  .fevelopment  of  effective  service  techniques  and  models  that  can  be  widelv 
flissenunated  to  centers  across  the  country  to  assist  them  in  improving  the  services 

hey  (irovide  in  the.se  fw'o  areas  The  issue  of  improving  the  use  of  iiMsure  time  is 
HMii*;  addr  .ed  more  informally,  during  Ifie  pn.gram  reviews  and  other  s,te  visits 
to  the  centers 

The  effect ivenes:*  of  the  seivices  pn-vided  hv  ih.-  centers  was  hIso  duciiniented 
through  interviews  conducted  bv  CAO  The  renurt  tells  us  thai  percent  ul  -he 
youths,  and  ..  like  jH-rcentag.-  o|  parents,  thought  that  the  center  stall  were  duinr  i 
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H(H)(I  joh  This  iippraisiil.  tlic  C.AO  bnmd,  was  I't-hood  hy  otlu-rs  hi  tht"  community 
such  as  prol't'ssioiial  service  providers,  school  person  lie  1.  and  police. 

MlSSINCl  CHU.DUKN'S  I.KCIKI.ATION 

1  would  like  now  to  comment  briefly  on  U.K.  li)71.  the  Juvenile  Justice.  Runaway 
Youth,  and  Missing  Children's  Act  Amendments  of  1!>KJ.  introduced  by  you  on  Feb- 
ruary 2!t  \W-\  With  regard  to  the  provisions  on  mi.ssinn  children  s  assistance,  l  wiii 
defer  to  the  Department  of  Justice  for  comment  on  the  specific  detail.s  ot  the  V^nvos- 
Hi  I  would  like  to  state  that  we  believe  the  missing  children  activities  should  be 
biwed  at  the  Department  of  Justice  because  of  their  existing  links  with  the  law  eiv 
forcement  communitv.  However,  I  assure  .vou  that  we  at  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  are  also  concerned  about  the  tragic  problem  of  mi.ssing  chil- 
dr»'n  We  are  committed  to  using  the  resources  and  authorities  we  have  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Department  of  Justice  and  other  Federal.  State,  local  and  private  or- 
ganizations to  addre.ss  this  problem.  ,   ,     „  J  tJ       1  V,.,»V,A,.t 

Since  vour  proposal  to  amend  and  extend  the  Runaway  and  Homeless  Youth  Act 
program"  was  onlv  recently  introduced,  we  do  not  have  a  formal  position  on  the  de- 
tails of  vour  amendments  As  I  mentioned  earlier,  we  do  support  extending  this  pro- 
iiram  arid  will  be  happy  to  work  with  you  on  doing  so. 

This  concludes  my  opening  remarks.  I  would  like  to  thank  you  for  the  opportunity 
to  te.stify  today  before  this  distinguished  Subcommittee,  and  will  be  pleased  to 
answer  any  question  that  you  might  have. 

STATKMKNT  OF  LK'Y  C.  BK.dS,  ACTING  COMMISSIONKR.  ADMIN- 
ISTRATION FOR  ('HILI)RKN.  YOUTH,  AND  FAMILIES,  ACTOMPA- 
NIKI)  BY  DAVID  A.  RUST,  DIRKCTOR.  OFFICK  OF  POLICY  AND 
LE(;iSLATION.  OFFICK  OF  HUMAN  DEVELOPMENT  SERVICES, 
DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH  AND  HUMAN  i-ERVICES 

Ms.  Bkjgs.  Thank  you. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear  again 
today  before  you  and  this  distinguished  committee  to  discuss  the 
reauthorization  of  the  Runaway  and  Homeless  Youth  Act,  title  111 
of  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act. 

May  I  say  that  I  have  submitted  my  full  testimony  to  you  and 
the  other  committee  members.  If  it  meets  with  your  approval.  1 
would  like  to  now  highlight  that  in  a  shorter  form. 

Mr  Andrkws.  That  not  only  is  agreeable  with  us,  but  very  much 
appreciated.  Without  objection,  the  full  statement  will  be,  ot 
course,  made  a  part  of  the  record. 

Ms.  Buu;s.  Thank  you,  .  ,  ,  . 

The  Runawav  and  Homeless  Youth  Act  provides  funds  for  com- 
munitv-based  f.rograms  that  primarily  serve  the  iiTimediate  needs 
of  runawav  ard  homeless  vouth  and  their  families.  The  act  author- 
izes grants  fr.r  such  services  as  temporary  shelter,  counseling,  and 
aitercare  in  settings  outside  the  law  enforcement  and  juvenile  jus- 
tice sy.-^lem.  The  program  is  administered  by  our  agency,  the  Ad- 
tninistration  for  Children,  Youth  and  Families. 

I  would  like  to  turn  to  our  proposal  to  extend  this  program,  ihe 
administration  is  submitting  to  the  Congress  today  Legislation 
which  proposes  a  ii-vear  extension  of  the  authority  tot'  'his  pro- 
gram, and  will  also  include  a  provision  to  eliminate  the  barru  ,>  to 
the  use  of  for-profit  organizations  in  this  program. 

Thi".-  amendment  will  allow  the  Department  to  select  the  most 
tiualified  service  providers  that  can  be  found  in  order  to  assure  the 
most  efficient  and  effective  provision  of  services  to  runaway  and 
other  homt'less  youth,  irrespective  of  whether  applicants  are  tor- 
profit  or  nonprofit  status. 
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While  most  fmiuently  thought  of  on  a  national  scale,  runaway 
and  homeless  youth  remain  largely  a  State  and  local  problem  The 
evaluation  by  the  GAO  found  that  approximately  73  percent  of 
runaway  and  homeless  youth  come  from  the  immediate  areas  of 
the  centers  which  they  go  to  or  which  they  seek  services  from 

Recognizing  that  the  problem  of  runaway  and  homeless  youth  is 
therefore  one  which  is,  and  should  be,  treated  first  and  primarily 
with  btate  and  local  resources,  this  proposal  would  ensure  that  cen- 
ters are  available  in  every  State  and  territory  for  runaway  and 
homeless  youth.  Moreover,  these  resources  would  continue  to  be 
used  to  support  the  best  approaches  within  each  State  as  deter- 
mined through  competition  of  funds,  as  opposed  to  just  providing 
ongoing  funds  for  the  same  centers  which  we  know  today  or  have 
known  over  the  years.  There  would  be  competition  for  these  funds 

Ihe  Department  IS  requesting  an  authorization  of  $10,504,000 
fiscal  year  of  19S;),  $10,74(5,000  for  fiscal  year  1986,  and  $10  977  000 
for  the  year  of  fiscal  year  19S7,  to  carry  out  the  functions  of'the 
Kunaway  and  Homeless  Youth  Act. 

The  fi.s  1  year  19Sr,  request  of  $10,r)04,00()  is  the  approximate 
historical  level  which  we  had  been  working  with  in  this  progrrm 
from  V,)r.\  through  19S2,  and  it  will  support  approximately  170 
shelters  acro.ss  our  Nation.  It  also  will  include  the  national  toll-free 
Kunaway  Youth  Hotline,  which  we  feel  very  strongly  must  be  pro- 
vided for.  ^ 

Z'^}"^  """^  address  a  few  of  the  accomplishments  that 
the  19S()  reauthorization  provided  for. 

Over  the  first  years  of  the  current  authorization,  fiscal  years 
19S1  through  Um.  the  Runaway  and  Homeless  Youth  Program 
provided  services  to  an  estimated  ()()(),()00  children  and  youth  and 
their  families  through  the  toll-free  runaway  switchboard.  The  cen- 
ters funded  in  this  period  have  served  approximately  (>00.000  youth 
on  both  a  drop-in  basis  and  an  emergency  shelter  basis. 

<  ^^^^T  u^^  w^'l!?,^  """iber  of  coordinated  networks 

uncled  by  AC  YP -we  are  extremely  pleased—has  risen  from  H  in 
fiscal  year  to  11  in  lilS.S,  with  an  expected  15  to  20  to  be 

served  in  fi.sial  year  19S4.  These  networks  are  associations  of  run- 
away youth  agencies  and  other  social  service  agencies,  which  mav 
iruluvie  State  and  local  governments,  to  work  on  the  problem  oY 
runaway  youth.  They  are  intended  to  strengthen  the  coordination 
of  resources  and  services  to  these  runaway  youth  and  to  their  lami- 
lie.*^. 

The  major  activities  conducted  under  the  legislation  during  fiscc 
year  VJs'A  included  assisting  centers  for  runaway  and  homeless 
youth  in  as.sessing  State  and  other  public  and  private  source.,  of 
funds  m  the  support  of  the  runaway  and  homeless  vouth  centeis 
Approximately  2.)  percent  of  the  centers'  operating  costs  was  pro- 
vided by  the  runaway  and  homeless  youth  program,  while  M5  per- 
cent of  the  funds  nect-ssary  to  support  these  centers  were  provided 
by  State  and  local  governments. 

We  supported  the  National  Communications  Svstem  (enter  at  a 
ievfl  of  This  system,  which  includes  the  national  run- 

away .switchboard,  provided  referral  and  crisis  intervention  serv- 
ices to  approximately  2(i(),(i()()  children  during  19s;{ 
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We  used  the  proKtarn  performance  standards  for  the  assessment 
of  our  center  programs,  and  we  conducted  (i7  on-site  vi^nts  to  look 
at  these  programs.  All  centers  supported  oy  the  program  were  also 
required  to  submit  a  self-assessment  evaluation  of  their  activities 
and  document  how  they  were  adhering  to  the  program  perform- 
ance standards  which  were  provided  them. 

We  awarded  grants  in  the  third  and  fourth  quarters  of  fiscal 
yvku  VMi  to  228  centers  for  runaway  and  homeless  youth.  That 
awa'-d  amounted  to  $17. Of)  million  for  the  support  of  centers  in  50 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
and  Guam.  Additionally,  one-time  strengthening  center  grants 
were  provided  to  llO-existing  centers  to  help  them  in  the  improve- 
ment of  their  efforts  in  outreach  and  aftercare  and  the  overall  pro- 
gram management  of  their  services. 

During  fiscal  year  IDSM,  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services-funded  runaway  and  homeless  youth  cencers  provided  on- 
going crisis  intervention  and  shelter  services  to  approximately 
oO.OOO  youth.  Another  1 00,000  youth  roceived  one-time  counseling 
or  referral  services  on  a  drop-in  basis.  These  service  levels  reflect 
fiscal  year  li)S2  grants  that  were  made  late  in  the  1982  fiscal  year. 

Approximately  50  percent  of  the  youth  who  received  ongoing 
services  were  reunited  with  their  families.  That  we  aie  extremely 
pleased  with. 

Mr.  Andrkws.  Would  you  repeat  that? 

Ms.  Bici(is.  Yes;  approximately  50  percent  of  the  runaway  youth 
who  came  into  our  shelters  were  reunited  with  their  families;  25 
percent  were  placed  in  other— and  I  would  underline  **other"  — 
positive  living  arrangements  such  as  friends'  homes,  group  or  rela- 
tives* homes;  and  17  percent  were  placed  in  other  stable  living  situ- 
ations, such  as  boarding  schools.  1  nat  gives  a  fairly  sizable  percent- 
age that  we  feel  we  have  reunited  provided  with  a  stable  living  ar- 
rangement and  they  are  not  out  on  the  street. 

An  estimated  percent  did  return  to  the  streets,  which  we 
alwavs  feel  hadlv  about. 

In'fiscal  year'lHS4.  AC'YF  expects  to  award  grants  in  support  of 
240  centers  for  runaway  and  homeless  youth.  This  will  be  an  in- 
crease of  12  over  our  preseiit  numx^r  of  centers  in  li)S:].  We  will 
rertainly  continue  funding  the  national  runaway  switchboard,  and 
will  work  with  the  switchboard  to  increase  its  technical  capability 
to  servi»  :ni  iticreased  number  of  youth  calls,  parent  calls,  et  cetera. 

Additi(Mial  fiscal  year  1!)S4  funds  will  also  be  devoted  to  the  sup- 
port of  special  projects  to  encourage  networking  activity  among  the 
ce!it(M*s.  States  and  other  local  ageiicies  that  are  active  and  are  in- 
t(M-t  sted  \n  \\w  fuAd  of  youth  services.  We  will  also  fund  technical 
assist aiK'i^  projects  to  address  priority  areas  that  we  had  designated 
arid  that  we  know  iire  out  there,  such  as  reuniting'  more  ycuth  with 
tlieir  fati.ilies.  independt^it  livin^^— which  is  certainly  a  problem  we 
n)uM  address  -early  outreach  before  the  children  run  av\-ay,  aiid 
coml)atinu  JuvrniU*  prost  itut  ioti  and  sexual  (exploitation 

This  concludes  tny  remarks  to  you.  A,^^aiti.  I  say  that  tny  remarks 
;ire  in  mow  detail  *  m  the  testitnoiiy  that  I  submitted.  1  certaiiily 
want  tn  thatik  you  Ua'  letting  me  address  my  remarks  to  you.  and  I 
am  (Jpeii  li)  (juesti()tis  or  rotnmetits. 

Mr  .Andhkvss.  Thatik  \ou. 


Mr.  Petri. 

Mr.  Pktri.  I  have  no  questions.  Mr.  Chairman. 
Mr.  Andrews.  Mr.  Chandler. 
Mr.  Chandlkr.  No  questions.  Mr.  Chairman. 
Mr.  Andrews.  Let  me  again  thank  you. 

If  I  may.  and  it  is  a  little  bit  unorthodox,  but  there  is  a  matter  I 
would  like  to  speak  with  you  about,  if  I  may  just  meet  you  over 
here  for  just  a  moment. 

I  will  ask  Mr.  Petri  to  proceed. 

Ms.  Biggs.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Petri  [presiding!.  Mr.  Jones. 

(Prepared  statement  of  Arnold  P.  Jones  follows;] 

Prki»arki)  Svatkmknt  ok  Arnold  P.  Jonks.  Sknior  Associatk  Dikkctor.  (Iknkrai. 

(JoVKRNMKNT  DIVISION.  US.  (?KNKKAI.  ArCOUNTIN(I  OkkICK,  WASHINGTON.  IX' 

Mr  ('hairman  and  nu»mbi»rs  of  the  subcommittee,  we  appret-iate  the  opportunity 
to  testify  before  you  today  on  our  preliminary  observations  concerning  the  Office  <)( 
Juvenile  rJustice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  s  program  to  evaluate  state  monitor- 
Wii  reports  and  the  administration  s  statements  that  the  objectives  of  the  Juvenile 
Justiie  and  Delin(|uency  Prevention  Act  of  li»74  have  been  iargelv  accomplished  In 
res|X)nse  to  your  April  reque.st  we  expect  to  i.ssue  a  report  to  you  later  this 

year 

The  act  was  established  with  several  basic  objectives.  Three  of  these  objectives 
have  been  cited  b>  the  Department  of  Justice  as  key.  They  are  (\)  deinstitutionali/f 
status  offenders  and  juveniles  not  charged  with  an  offense;  (2)  separate  juveniles 
from  incarcerated  adults:  and  remove  juveniles  from  adult  incarceration  facili- 
ties The  administration  has  claimed  that  the  first  two  of  these  objectives- -not  in- 
carcerating status  and  nonoffenders  and  separating  juveniles  from  incarcerated 
adults  have  been  largely  accomplished.  They  base  this  claim  on  data  provided  in 
monitoring  reports  that  states  are  required  by  the  act  to  submit  to  the  Office. 
Progress  on  the  third  key  objective—the  removal  of  juveniles  from  adult  incarcer- 
ation facilities  -has  been  limited  because,  according  to  ti.e  act.  statt's  are  not  re- 
tjuired  to  i-^roniphsh  this  objective  until  \w:i.  Using  the  data  provided  on  the  first 
two  ()bjertivi>s  and  defining  the  other  objectives  as  responsibilities  that  the  states 
alread>  have  the  capability  of  meeting,  the  administration  has  argued  that  tne  pro- 
gram has  accomplished  its  objectives 

We  were  asked  to  f)resent  our  assessment  of  the  Office  s  program  to  evaluate  stati* 
monitoring  n»ports  and  t!ie  validity  of  the  conclusions  drawn  from  thi-m  f)y  the  De 
partrnent  of  Justin'  In  our  examination,  we  found  that  the  Office  does  not  CvaUiate 
thf  ri-liahilit>  and  validity  of  the  data  that  are  submitted  as  part  of  the  state  moni- 
toring rff)ort.v  Our  current  review  an.!  recent  prior  reviews  have  found  evidence  of 
inaccurat*'  and  rnconiplete  local  records  upon  which  the  state  monitoring  reports 
art-  basfd  <  onsfUjut-nl iy.  slate  monitoring  reports  cannol  hi*  considered  as  sufficient- 
l>  valid  and  reliable  to  measurr  progress  in  meeting  the  remaining  objectives  m  the 
act  I  wniiid  nov\  like  tu  provide  more  <ietail  on  the  results,  to  date. Hf  our  a.<sess- 
nient 

TMK  OK  KICK  hoKS  NOT  VALIDATK  MOM  TOR  INC  DATA 

YUv  act  ri'timres  'hat  <tati's  apfjjying  for  grants  authorized  under  the  act  have  an 
adi-tiuair  ^v^ti-m  for  nionitDring  jails,  detention  facilities,  correctional  facilitit-s.  and 
H'WiMTur*'  t;u  i!itii'^  to  t-MMiri'  that  the  ol)jectives  of  not  incarcerating  status  .)f(end 
>ef)arat!ng  juvfnilfs  from  incarcerated  adults,  and  removing  juveniles  from 
adult  faiilii.  •^  art-  nn'i  Thi-  Offici'  defined  the  term  adec^uati-  through  Us  regula- 
tion'- and  polkies  The  act  aNo  re(^uire.s  tha*  states  suf)mit  annual  reports  on  the 
results  i»t  >iu  h  m«»nit«>nnt;  lo  the  Administrator  of  the  Office 

riif  Olfut-  d.K'v,  n.)t  havr  n  foniia!  policy  or  guidelines  rec^uiring  its  staff  to  vali 
t\ii\r  mnniturtiig  rfptwi'-  Otfiri-  staff  nieniers  told  us  tfu»y  rely  on  data  in  tlic  nioni 
tnririu  n-ports  in  di'ti»rinme  (•onif>!ianci-  with  the  three  ob|fctives  and  do  not  i\uv^ 
iiMi.  lit.-  dat.iK  MtiinacN  rndfi  thi'  act  and  Oflue  polity.  .>arh  state  is  givi-n  thf 
rfx{)nfix,luht\  ••'--i.ibli^fnng  own  .system  for  monitoring  compliaiKi*  \\i\h  tfit- 
.irt  ^  k»'\  tifiji'ct  i\ .1  M-ll  a'^scssiiu  nt 
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Orfice  policy  requires  that  every  facility  in  a  state  that  may  be  used  for  detention 
of  juveniles  prior  to  disposition  (jails,  lockups,  detention  centers)  or  commitment  of 
juveniles  after  disposition  (training  schools)  must  be  monitored  and  inspected 
throu^'h  on-site  visits.  If  this  is  not  possible,  a  random  sample  of  facilities  must  be 
inspected  to  verify  the  data  in  the  monitoring,  report  Based  on  telephone  interveiws 
with  officials  from  l^i  states,  we  found  that  t^^e  states'  verification  processes  ranged 
from  none  in  \  states  to  on-site  verification  of  data  from  all  facilities  in  two  states. 
Other  methods  used  by  the  reniaminj(  states  included  interviewing  local  officials 
and  examining  records  at  a  samf)le  of  the  facilities 

We  have  discussed  monitoring  system  problems  and  recommended  corrective  ac- 
tions in  two  f)ri(^r  reports.  In  our  June  5.  VMH,  report  entitled  "Removing  Status 
Oflenders  From  Secure  P'acilities:  Federal  Ix»adership  and  Ciuidance  Are  Needed,'* 
we  ref/orted  that  state  monitoring  systems  to  determine  compliance  with  the  act's 
objectives  had  not  been  established  and  that  reliable  juvenile  detention  and  commit- 
ment data  did  iiot  exist  Our  March  21^,  U^M,  report  entitled  "Improved  Federal  Ef- 
forts Needed  to  Change  Juvenile  Detention  Practices."  showed  that  the  five  states 
we  visited  had  r\ot  established  comprehensive  monitoring  and  recordkeeping  sys- 
tems for  di'tenlior\  facilities.  espt»cially  jails  and  lockups  These  states  could  not  pro- 
vide us  with  accurate  data  on  the  total  number  of  juveniles  held  in  deti»ntion  facili- 
ties Further,  the  iiK'al  facilities'  records  were  often  inaccurate  or  incomplete. 

The  Oifice  ha>  iioi  completed  its  efforts  in  response  to  our  recommendjitions.  For 
e\am|)le.  we  rec«»inmeruled  that  the  Office  assist  states  and  localities  in  improving 
their  monitoring,'  and  recordkeeping  systems  to  adequately  account  for  juvenile  de- 
tention praitices  The  Office  hiis  develofjed  recordkee|)ing  and  data  collection  poli- 
cies and  practices  though,  to  date,  these  policies  and  practices  have  -  been  issued 
to  the  states. 

I^eeent  evidence  indicatt'S  that  slate  m(mitoring  systems  still  have  problems. 
Cnmiruil  Justice  Council  officials  in  1-1  of  It*  st;ites  and  state  agency  officials  in  19 
of  {A  states  re.s[)onding  to  our  (questionnaire,  stated  that  the  assistance,  ^the-  than 
fundir^ii.  |)rovided  by  the  O'llce  to  establish  and  improve  their  monitoring  and  data 
colli-etion  systems  was  less  than  needed. 

We  interviewed  state  and  local  juvenile  justice  officials.  examim»d  records,  and  in- 
-spected  a  limited  number  of  state  and  l(»cal  facilities  in  North  Carolina  and  Texas  to 
obtain  first  hand  information  on  monitoring  |)ractices  and  juvenile  just  ice  activities. 
Becau.se  of  the  stnall  number  of  facilitit»s  time  allowed  us  to  inspect,  our  findings  are 
ntit  necessanl>  indicative  of"  other  facilita»s  in  the  states  In  North  Carolina,  the 
ai^eney  v\hich  monitors  compliance  under  the  act  has  to  rely  on  <lata  sufjplied  bv 
other  state  agencies  because  it  lacks  state-le\el  authority  to  collect  data  from  facili- 
ties The  agenc>  the  collects  data  from  local  jails  and  locku|)s  does  not  verify  the 
nunihtT  ol  |u\ eniles  ht»ld  or  the  U»ngth  of  stay 

The  North  Carolina  olfleia!  who  |)re|)ared  the  li'>*J  refxirt  told  us  that  data  neces- 
s.iry  to  accuratel\  .msvver  c|uestions  m  the  monitoring  reports  were  not  colUvted 
and  the  reported  numb»Ts  were  f)rohably  inaccurate  Another  North  Carolina  offT 
laal  who  [prepared  tlie  most  recent  refjorts  said  that  the  accuracy  of  these  reports 
was  questinnahle  because  a|)f)r()f)riate  data  was  not  available  The  N(;rth  Carolina 
C'jvernor  s  Crime  Commi.ssion  is  currently  reviewing  each  state  agency's  rc»f)orting 
needs  so  It  can  (le\  ise  a  '.orm  that  facilitates  timely  and  accurate  refxirting 

'fexa*^  tia.sed  its  .separation  dat.i  in  1!».^'J  and  [)nor  y»*ars  on  the  number  of  juve- 
niles held  m  jail>.  lull  not  whether  the  jaiU  [irovided  sight  and  sound  sef)aration 
Wj-  ins|Muted  lour  jails  in  1MS*{  and  found  that  two  jails  certified  to  boil  juveniles 
had  detained  an  estimated  too  juveniles  m  l'.*>L*  and  did  not  pr«'vide  sound  separa- 
tion 

In  Texas  wi-  aUo  found 

The  stale  statistics  useti  to  pref)are  the  monitonn^i  r'efiort  did  not  include  detameci 
luveniles  wh«»  were  n«^t  ;  hargecl  with  an  of*  rise  and.  star  ting  m  l*.'>.*i.  only  truants 
and  runawa\s  were  ref)orted  as  status  oflenders.  wlule  fxissession  of  alcohol  and  "all 
other  status  tilfenses    were  drof)f»ed 

One  <ount>  w»'  visited  did  not  report  detairu'd  juv  -niles.  including  st.itus  offenders 
antf  nonoffenders,  it  thev  were  detained  f)endinK'  tr;  iisler  to  child  welfare  or  another 
firogr  am 

Two  lit  tfie  cniirities  we  \  I'^ited.  with  t  la»  third  arul  eighth  largest  juvenile  \n)\h 
ulalHUis  iri  tin-  ^tate.  rerlassilied  "-tatus  ufienders  as  del in(|iicnts  if  tlie  juvenile  had 
nf\er  been  reterrt'd  to  couit  to,  ,i  delini|Uent  offense,  regarciles..  ol  tfie  outcome  of 
that  referral 
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In  yi)ur  April  \\)>^A  letter  you  also  requested  that  we  provide  intbrniation  on  ac- 
aimplishnu'nts  inuier  It)  objeftivt»s  in  the  act.  As  discussed,  the  act  provides  specilic 
time  I'rarnes  and  requires  the  states  to  monitor  accomplishments  under  three  ohjec- 
tives  diMMstitutionali/ation  of  status  offenders  and  nonoffenders,  separation  of  ju- 
verjiles  from  adults,  and  removal  of  juveniles  from  adult  facilities.  We  reco^jnize 
that  while  not  all  of  the  reniaininu  objectives  niav  lend  themselves  to  hein>i  (juanti- 
tatively  measured,  clearly  si)nie  can  be.  Hut  for  there  to  he  a  useful  evaluation  of 
any  oi  the  lo  (objectives,  criteria  and  valid  data  collection  strate^'ies  are  essential. 
Because  the  Office  has  not  re<iuired  rigorous  data  collection  procedures,  the  state 
monitoring  reports  are  not.  in  our  opinion,  a  definitive  basis  for  drawing  conclusions 
about  the  overall  effectiveness  i)f  the  act  with  respect  to  any  individual  objective. 

\\v  mm\v  the  folU)wing  observations  concerning  each  objective  based  on  the  re- 
sults of  a  nationwide  (juestiotiniiire.  national  estimates  based  on  juvenile  justice 
court  cases,  and  detailed  work  in  No'th  ('ari)lina  and  Texas.  We  used  questionnaires 
to  obtain  informatiim  from  all  states  participating  in  this  program,  a  rand(>m 
sample  of  ju(iges  who  beh)ng  U)  the  National  Council  of  FmuiuIv  and  Juvenile  (  ourt 
Judges,  and  a  judgementally  determined  sample  i)f  juvenile  advocacy  groups  The 
national  estimate.s  cjf  juvenile  justice  statistics  were  prepared  for  us  by  the  National 
('enter  for  Juvenile  Ju.stiee. 

/hinstifiitioNahcatton  t)f'stahis  and  tumoffvtuhrs 

Tlie  act  states  that  within  M  years  after  a  state  begins  participating  in  the  fornuila 
grant  program,  juveniles  who  have  committed  iiffenses  that  would  not  bo  considered 
criminal  if  committed  h\  an  adult  or  such  nonoffenders  as  dependent  f  r  neglected 
children  shall  not  be  fjlaced  in  secure  detention  or  correctional  facilities. 

National  estimate.^  show  that  in  about  ;n.OlH)  stat  s  offendiM'.s  referred  to 

juvenile  court  were  detained  in  secure  facilities,  as  Lompa  ed  to  about  TJT.OOO  in 
l^*?.")  I  rogn»ss  in  removing  status  and  nonoffenders  from  secure  facilities  was 
claimed  by  (Viminal  Ju.stice  Councils  in  W^)  of  states  responding  to  our  ijue^tion- 
naire.  with  the  remainder  claiming  the  objective  had  been  accomplished.  Kven  with 
this  progress.  C\)uncil  officials  in  \\\  of  40  states  reported  the  need  for  continued  fed- 
eral funding  to  support  this  objective. 

Statisiies  available  in  North  (*erolina  show  that  it  has  made  progress  in  reducing 
the  number  of  status  offenders  held  in  secure  facilities,  but  the  state  j'  venile  justice 
coordinat(»r  told  us  she  was  uncertain  over  the  actual  number  of  •  us  offenders 
hi'l(i  Tvx'A^  m(  nitoring  data  showed  the  number  of  status  offenders  amed  over  4S 
hours,  fxcludii  wei»kends  and  holidays,  decreased  from  about  4.01H)  in  li«Tr»  to 
about  1.1  aa  in 

Si'partifian  lif  fUi  \*mU's  fnifft  utlulfs 

The  act  pnnidev  ihat  juveniles  shall  not  be  detained  or  confin<-<l  in  any  institu 
tioo  in  which  thev  have  regular  contact  with  incarcerated  adults.  The  Of fice  <lellne.s 
the  iv.iu  "regular  contact"  to  mean  that  incarcerated  juveniles  and  adult.s  cannot 
srv  each  other  an<i  no  conversation  is  possible 

l'rogn's.s  \t\  accomplishing  this  objective  was  claimed  by  (Viminal  Justice  Councils 
in  :{a  U)  states  responding  to  our  (juestionnain*.  with  nine  Councils  reporting 
then  states  had  accomplislied  it  Council  respondents  ui  2 states  aiso.sai<i  there  is  a 
contiruiril  need  l(tr  federal  funding  to  support  this  ol)jective  According  to  llOjudge'>, 
either  the  current  luniihrr  ol  programs  or  rnor<'  are  needed  in  their  j.irisdict ions  to 
accomplish  tlus  objtrt ive 

hi  our  March  \\^>'A  refiort.  we  sh<»wed  that  the  five  states  we  visite<i  had  generally 
nnprovi»{i  tfieir  practices  of  separating  juveniles  from  adults  We  found,  however,  iii 
cuients  ol  madeijuate  separation,  separation  under  ha^sh  or  isolating  conditions, 
and  huoiions  where  we  could  not  determine  wheifier  con  pliance  was  :ichieve<l. 

In  our  curreni  n-view.  wt»  also  found  incidents  of  inadecjuate*  .-reparation  We  vts 
ited  t\\o  jails  m  North  Carolina  that  were  certified  to  hold  juveniles  The  jailers  at 
th.'se  facihties  told  u.'>  they  did  not  provide  sound  separation  for  at!  juvimiles  On 
the  ba.'^is  nl  our  of)servation.s  and  discu.ssions  with  local  official.^,  we  conchuied  that 
tv\o  n{  four  jails  III  Texas  did  not  provide  S(»und  se'paration  L(K-al  court  officials 
agreed  \K\{h  <»ur  Cniu  lusinos 

hn'tt/  nf  im  vmlos  fmm  inht/t  fat  ihhcs 

fhr  act  pn»vidt's  tliat.  after  l)ecen)f)er  s.  l!»>'rj.  no  ju\enih  s  -hall  hr  (fetaimui  <ir 
e«»nlined  m  .my  .idult  jail  or  locku(>.  e.xcept  in  low  population  density  area.-^  In  these 
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rSiSS^poir"  "  P"™-'^  for  juveniles  accused  of  seri- 

ed'lSbt'oniJe^te  Bulletin,  the  estimat- 

rom  the  nun,bc.r  reported  Sfore  h^n  4  yearTefrlie  'Th?R?.'  ""'^^""^'^'^ 
that.  If  the  average  dnily  populatioraDuroJi.na^ei  f 7nT>  ^"71"  «8ti'»«tes 
day.  .ore  than  .....Huf &ile«  lef^^tiZSI^^J^JS^-^^ 

had  complied.  Juvenile  justice  agency  orHciai;  !^  ST -^^^  IK  states 

questjonnaire  provided  tile  follow^f^^'fi  ^n  prLresB      '  '"'"'""""^  '° 

cill^el-'rx'cire?;r  j!i;;!,tit detSSTnor  to  disposition  in  .a- 
tie!reiS;v'irSuSills  •'"^^"''^^  '°  rehabilitation  in  facili- 

Nonh  rlrrollnriar'e^uiJes^hStll'i;^^^^^^^  ^"'^  "'^^^^-'^  ^his  objective 
1.  Accordinrto  s?a  ^orndL  eS  ''^  J^'V 

may  m.ss  this  de..dline  but  should  neetX  act  s  "^^^^  they 

According  to  Texas  Criminal  Iiiati,i»  n'  •  •     ^^ember  IHSf)  deadline, 
tic  challenge  is  n-nlovinrarjuSeH  f^rLllt  '«'-«^'!!  i"^^"*'^  J"«- 

that  insumcient  .state  and  loc^rfunds  are  Tvafllli  f  ^^^^  '  .P?'^^^  ^°  ^^e  Office 
;..nd  that  the  .state  cannot  meet  the  act's  Spml  iuwT^""^  ''"'^i'ities 
fund.s  are  al.so  provided  for  the  co,/sfA.c^i'oJ  a^nTrTn^^Ji^ oftCLttTe^  '^''"^ 
fiedunn,  lf,r  ,  n,hrr  ofsorure  detent.nns  and  vommitment. 

^S:S:r^^^]L^'^  ^-^P--'-  have  in- 

.Vnter  f„r  .Juvenile  Justice  est immes  thrin  Tn-'^r^'  decreased.  The  National 

stCtis 

''1^::iriSitr'rsiS 

progress  m  relying  secure  de  ent  o^^^  Council  officials  in  M  of  40  states  reported 
progre.s.s  in  reducing^c-ure  tommi?S«^f?r^^  '^•'^  '"^P^'-'^d 

c.ls  reported  a  a.ntinueS  need  fo   Sderai  fun^^^^^^  of  40  Coun- 

tu.ns  while      reported  they  needed  fSl  fundrn.  t  '^"'"J^'"'  ""^"'"^  ^^'^"''^  '^^t^"" 
J'rogr..ss  IS  also  evident  in  North  (tm  m  .  ^nT  T  commitments, 
show  that  admis.sionstojuveniirdetent'ion  Carolina  .studies 

i.nd  \\\x->.  while  tVainipy  schri^nHnn'  f^'"^'^'"'  ^ftween 

I!'' 1  and  A  11  K-^survev  show^H  f?    fv.'"""  '^^'^''^"^''d  by  r,;<  percent  between 

1-vel  in  T..xas  ^^Z' n^r^ton  V^^  «t  the 

number  orjuv.-niles  placedTnTcure  He  ^n,?,!    "5"'*'™  to  reduce  the 

listi.-nl  r...,„rts  show  howev  er  .h^,  ,^^     "'"^''  ""^  correctional  facilities.  State  sta- 
'I'-'-ased  by  .v  percvnt  bHw^.n  IiIto^^^  of  juveniles  detained  after 

Duv  pnu'i'ss  and  pnuvtiuml  sufo^ua)^ 

«..:ri;!;;'|/;sr,,;:;;r:s\;;'\^ifs^^   ,h„. „f  4„ 

s:,'.;,"  ' "  "tE",;',»?,f .livit;  J-^vsitt^  ei; 
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On  the  other  hand,  a  majority  of  the  jurisdictions  did  not  provide  juveniles  with 
ihv  riKht  to  a  trial  by  jury  and  bail. 

I)f*iinquenr\  prevention 

The  act  states,  in  part,  that  formula  grants  shall  be  used  for  dveloping,  maintain- 
ing, and  expanding  programs  and  services  designed  to  prevent  juvenile  delinquency 

J  reventing  dehnquency.  as  a  concept,  is  agreeable  to  most,  but  the  reality  of  how 
to  define  or  accomplish  it  and  how  lo  know  when  it  is  substantially  accomplished  is 
rtitticult  to  address.  We  identified  indicators  concerning  progress  under  *\is  objec- 
VniwrnM^*^  example,  national  estimates  show  that  the  delinquency  arrest  rate  per 
1  0.000  juveniles,  aged  10  through  17.  decreased  by  3  percent  between  1975  and 
.♦wi.  I  his  indicator,  however,  shows  police  activity,  but  not  necessarily  changes  in 
aelinquent  activity.  ^  ^uaueco 

Criminal  Justice  Council  officials  in  1^7  of  40  states  responded  to  our  questionnaire 
that  progress  has  been  achieved  under  this  objective.  All  40  expressed  a  continued 
need  for  federal  funding  to  accomplish  it. 

Both  North  Carolina  and  Texas  funded  statewide  prevRntion  programs  to  keep 
studentij  in  school  rather  than  suspending;  or  expelling  them.  While  the  number  of 
programs  in  North  Carolina  increased  from  in  1977  to  98  in  1982.  indicators  show 
that  the  dropout  rate  per  1.000  juveniles,  aged  10  through  17.  decreased  by  24  per- 
cent;  the  rate  of  suspensions  increased  by  2  percent;  and  the  expulsion  rate  in- 
creased  by  28  percent. 

According  to  a  Texas  report,  approximately  92  percent  of  the  juveniles  who  would 
have  otherwise  been  suspended  or  expelled  from  school  in  21  communities  were  re- 
turned to  regular  classroonis.  The  report  also  stated  that  law  enforcement  officers 
in  one  community  had  noted  a  corresponding  reduction  in  daytime  burglaries  which 
they  attributed  to  the  program  keeping  unsupervised  juveniles  off  the  streets. 

Dirertin^  jiHvnilen  from  the  juvenile  justice  system 

T.ie  act  states,  in  part,  that  formula  grant  funds  shall  be  used  for  developing, 
maintaining,  and  expending  programs  and  services  designed  to  divert  juveniles  out 
of  the  juvenile  ju.^tice  system. 

Progress  unr.er  this  objective  is  difficult  to  measure  because  juveniles  may  be  "di- 
verted out  ot  the  system  at  different  times,  depending  on  how  diversion  is  defined 
bor  example,  the  police  may  "divert"  a  juvenile  simply  by  not  arresting  or  referring 

ti/ •  These  diversions  are  not  always  recorded. 

We  idf»ntified  several  indicators  of  juvenile  diversion  being  practiced.  For  exam- 
ple, national  estimates  show  that  about  70  percent  of  the  juveniles  referred  to  court 
in  both  1.)/:)  and  1981  did  not  go  through  the  full  adjudication  process.  Also.  North 
Uirolina  revised  its  juvenile  code  in  1979  to  keep  juveniles  away  from  the  juvenile 
court  system  if  possible.  Texas  statistical  information  shows  that  the  police  coun- 
si'led  and  released  M8  percent  of  the  juveniles  arrested  i.i  1982  and  the  courts  de- 
verted  about  fi9  percent  of  referrals  out  of  the  juvenile  system. 

Rosolrv  prohfem      sti^rious  rriniv  hy  juveniles 

The  act  state.s.  in  part,  that  formula  grant  funds  shall  be  used  ir  ueveloping. 
maintaining,  and  expanding  programs  and  services  designed  for  juven^ies  who  have 
committed  .seriou.s  crimes  particularly  programs  which  are  designed  to  improve  sen- 
ti-ncing  procedure.s.  provide  for  infomed  dispositions,  and  provide  for  effective  reha- 
l)ilitati()n  While  not  required,  the  Office  encourages  states  to  allocate  a  mi.iimum  of 
.iu  percent  ot  the  formula  grant  funds  to  programs  designed  for  serious  and  reiH-at 
offenders  * 

Changes  in  the  level  of  .seriou.s  crime,  like  several  other  objectives,  can  be  meas- 
ured in  different  ways.  We  obtained  estimates  which  show  that  referrals  for  crimes 
a^.-iin.st  persons  and  tho.se  against  propertv  increased  by  2()  percent  and  p<'rcent 
n-.sptvtively.  from  19T.">  to  19SI.  Other  estimates,  however  show  that  are.sts  for 
crimes  agam.st  persons  stayed  alM)Ut  the  same  between  197r>  and  1981  and  arrests  for 
crimes  aj^ainst  pro(H*rty  decreased  by  7  percent. 

On  \hv  other  hand.  Criminal  .Ju.stice  Council  officials  respondt^d  to  our  question- 
naire  that  2!»  o\  jn  states  had  made  progress  in  programs  for  juvenile.s  committing 
■j-rious  crime  and  said  there  was  a  continued  need  for  federal  funding  to  support 
tn*»M»  pn)Krnni.'<. 

North  Carolina  statiJ-.lics  show  that  juvenile  arrests  for  "major  crimes*'  decreased 
about  percent  between  19T»i  and  1!»<1  Th  •  extent  of  serious  crime  bv  juveniles  in 
lexas  had  not  been  established  hut  reports  sht)wed  lhat.  from  197X  through  V.iX2 
about  ;i  percent  of  court  referrals  were  for  violent  crimes  and  about  'M\  percent  were 
for  crimes  such  a.s  burglary  and  theft 
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AdrtH^acy  actirities  t(t  impmiv  somn\^  for  youth 

The  act  states,  in  purt,  that  formula  avdwi  funds  shall  b>  used  for  projects  de- 
signed to  develop  and  implement  programs  stressing?  advocacy  activities  aimed  at 
improving  services  for  and  prolecting  the  rights  of  youth  affected  by  the  juvenile 
justice  system. 

Our  questionnaire  results  indicate  that  organizations  advocating  improved  juve- 
nile justice  and  improved  juvenile  services  are  active  in  2H  of  states.  In  our  state 
work  we  found  that  there  were  HO  statewide  and  about  .'U  local  youth  advocacy 
groups  in  North  Carolina  in  May  198,M.  We  visited  two  statewide  organizations  and  a 
local  organization  and  were  told  that  advocacy  groups  have  prompted  legislative 
and  policy  changes  at  the  state  level  and  increased  public  awareness  of  juvenile 
issues  at  the  local  level. 

The  primary  advocacy  group  in  Texas,  the  Texas  Coalition  for  Juvenile  Justice, 
attempts  to  influence  the  state  legislature  on  policy  issues  related  to  juvenile  jus- 
tice. The  Coalition's  director  explained  that  it  has  worked  to  improve  services 
throughout  the  state  and.  partly  through  its  lobbying  efforts,  Texas  established  a 
Juvenile  Probation  Commission  in  \W\  to  make  juvenile  probation  services  avail- 
able throughout  the  state,  make  probation  services  more  efft»ctive.  provide  alterna- 
tives for  delinquent  juveniles  thr  igh  state  aid  to  probation  departments,  and  estab- 
li.sh  uniform  probation  standards. 

( V; m  m  u  n  i  ty- hiuied  a  Item  atn 'es  to  i  n ca rcera  tion 

Thf  act  states,  in  part,  that  formula  grant  funds  shall  be  used  in  developing, 
maintaining,  and  expanding  programs  and  services  to  provide  community-based  al- 
ternatives to  secure  detention  facilities  and  secure  corrections  1  facilities. 

Our  survey  showed  that  although  the  participating  states  had  made  progress  in 
developing  and  expanding  community-based  alternatives,  there  were  indications 
that  this  objective  has  not  bwn  fully  accomplished.  Specifically.  22  of  .ST  state  agen- 
cies indicated  that  the  number  of  nonsecure  community-based  facilities  is  less  than 
adequate.  The  following  factors  were  reported  as  hindering  the  development  of  al- 
ternatives in  .some  of  the     states  we  surveyed: 

.Disagreement  about  the  importance  of  alternatives  r2:^  states). 

Resistance  from  communities  where  facilities  could  be  located  i'M\  states). 

Availability  of  funding  CM)  states). 

Av  \ilabilitv  of  transportation  (lt>  states). 

Further,  all  'AH  states  said  the  future  federal  role  in  devi'loping  community-based 
alternative    should  remain  the  same  as  it  is  now  or  be  expanded 

Our  work  in  North  Carolina  and  Texas  supports  the  survey  result.s.  A  W^X'l  Texas 
nudy  showed  that  only  20  of  VM\  county  departments  reported  sufficient  resources 
to  meet  short -term  alternative*  placement  needs  and  2(i  reporteo  btMng  able  to  meet 
long'trrm  alternative  placement  needs.  Our  analysis  of  tnis  study  showed  that  x') 
{HTcent  of  the  counties  do  not  have  community-btised  alternatives  to  incarceration 

The  (  ommumty-Based  Alternative  Program  in  North  Carolina,  howt»ver,  reported 
expanding  progra'ms  from  1.^2  in  1977  to  :U)2  in  1!>S2.  The  assistant  program  (iirei-t{)r 
said  that  shortages  still  exi.st  in  20  eastern  and    we.stern  counties 

Fedvntl  /;n\sj7a*r  in  juivnih'  justar 

Top  (ifficials  in  the  Office  told  us  the  current  administration  believes  that  the 
statt»s  have  demonstrated  their  ability  to  meet  the  act's  objectives  without  continued 
federnl  involvement.  Thev  explained  that  the  accomplishments  in  deinstitutionaliz- 
ing status  offenders  and  separating  juveniles  from  aaults  demonstrate  the  stat<»  and 
local  capabilitv  ol  achieving  the  act's  objectives 

State  juvenile  justice  officials  responded  to  our  questionnaire  that,  although  the 
h'der.'il  proportion  of  total  funds  expended  to  prevent,  control,  and  treat  juvenile  de- 
iiniiuent'v  is  small,  it  h;is  been  a  factor  in  making  progre.ss  under  the  objectives.  The 
average  federal  proportion  reported  bv  C^ouncil  officials  was  ">  percent  for  fiscal  year 
At  least  2!»  of  10  Council  officials  res{Kmd-d,  for  each  objective,  that  the  Juve 
nile  .Justice  and  Delnujuency  Prevention  Act  of  1!)74  -.vjis  a  factor  in  the  progress 
achieved  State  agency  officials'  responses  to  this  question  varied  by  objective,  but  a 
majority  said  assistance  provided  under  the  act  was  a  factor  in  the  progress 
."ichieved  for  all  objectives  t^xcept  due  process,  where  the  act  was  reported  as  a  factor 
m  1 (»f  states 

We  also  asked  (\)uncil  officials  what  the  effect  would  b*»  on  the  current  effort  for 
eadi  objective  it  they  no  longer  received  federal  funds  A  majority  of  the  respond- 
etitssaid  th;it  their  current  efforts  would  be  reduced  for  all  objectives  except  sepa-n 
tion  .ui(i  due  pnK'ess  In  addition,  all  40  of  the  (\)uncil  officials  said  that  f'»deral 
funding'  shouh'  remain  the  same  or  \h'  expanded  and  'AX  said  federal  leadership,  that 
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J  J  m  Vrumuvs  setting  national  objectives,  etc..  should  also  remain 

ia  d  HL?  !  n',.^?!""*!:'*  juvenile  justice  agency  officials  in     of  :W  states 

Ip/iSin        u  '^"'"^  expanded  and      said  federal 

ur  .m^  m;^f  V  -'^^  r"'"*^  "xV^^  expanded.  Juvenile  court  judges  had  simi- 

.,n/.E   .      their  junsdictK.ns  Ninety  percent  said  federal  funding  should  be 

pSired^.^- reS'lhe  Jime."'  ^^''^  ^^^^^^^^'^  «'ould  be  ex- 
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I  his  aHK-Iudes  my  prepared  statement.  We  hope  this  information  and  the  detailed 
m  onmuion  in  our  report  later  this  year  will  assist  the  subcommitterin  ius  consid- 
enit ions  concerning  reauthorization  of  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  I're- 
vention  Act  of  1971  We  would  be  pleased  to  respond  to  any  questions  at  thi'  time. 

STATKMKNT  OF  ARNOLD  F.  JONKS.  SENIOR  ASSOCIATK  DIREC 
TOR,  (JKNKUAL  (JOVKRNMKNT  DIVISION.  (JKNERAL  ACCOl'NT- 
IN(;  OKFICK.  ACCOMPANIKD  BY  LARRY  HARRELL,  SUPERVISO- 
R\  EVALl  ATOR.  GENERAL  GOVERNMENT  DIVISION.  GENERAL 
ACCOI  NTINC;  OFFICK;  AND  RALPH  E.  REARDON.  GENERAL  AC- 
("Ol  NTING  OFFICE.  NORFOLK  RECJION.  RALEIGH.  NC 
Mr.  JoNKs.  Mr.  Petri  and  members  of  the  committee,  as  you 
know,  I  have  a  rather  detailed  and  lengthy  statement  that  we  have 
suomitted  for  the  record. 

Obviously,  with  your  support.  I  would  like  to  give  a  rather  brief 
statement  highlighting  what  we  said  in  the  statement,  and  remind 
the  committee  that  we  have  a  draft  report,  an  evaluation,  that  we 
are  doing  pursuant  to  a  request  from  the  chairman  sent  to  us  in 
April  of  which  we  expect  to  issue  later  this  year  that  will  in- 

clude the  results  of  our  rather  extensive  analysis  concerning  the 
issues  rai.sed  in  the  request. 

I  am  accompanied  today  by  Mr.  Larry  Harrell,  who  is  the  Super- 
visory ^valuator  who  oversaw  the  work,  the  essence  of  which  we 
are  Prt;senting  this  morning.  This  is  Mr.  Ralph  Reardon  from  our 

•    If      vi"'"  ,  suboffice  who  conducted  the  detailed  work 

in  North  C  arolina. 

With  that  having  been  said,  prior  witnesses  have  talkeu  about 
the  basic  objectives  of  the  act,  but  I  do  want  to  address  three  that 
have  been  cited  by  Justice  as  key  in  making  their  assessment  of 
accomplishments  made  under  the  act.  They  are  the  deinstitutional- 
ization of  status  offenders  and  nonoffenders  objective,  the  separa- 
tion objective,  and  the  removal  objective.  We  all  recognize  that  the 
administration  has  claimed  that  the  first  two  of  these  objectives 
nave  been  largely  accomplished. 

You  asked  us  here  today  to  provide  an  assessment  of  OJJDPs 
F)rogram  to  evaluate  State  monitoring  reports,  and  you  wanted  ob- 
servations cin  pr()gres.s  in  meeting  the  other  objectives  in  th-  act 
that  you  >:pecifu'd  in  your  reque.st. 

To  th.'it  end.  we  found  that  the  office  does  not  have  a  formal 
policy  or  guidelines  requiring  its  staff  to  validate  monitoring  re- 
ports. Office  members  told  us  that  they  rely  on  data  in  the  moni- 
toring reports  to  determine  compliance  with  the  three  objectives 
and  do  not  question  the  data's  accuracy.  Our  current  review  and 
recent  jn  ior  reviews  found  evidence  of  inaccuracv  and  incomr)lete 
local  nvords  upon  which  State  monitoring  reports  are  basi'd  Con- 
sequently. Stati-  monitoring'  reports  cannot  be  considered  as  suffi- 
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ciently  valid  and  reliable  to  measure  progress  in  meeting  the  key 
objectives  of  the  act. 

In  your  April  1988  letter,  you  also  asked  us  to  give  you  some  in- 
formation on  accomplishments  under  10  specific  objectives  of 
act.  The  observations  that  1  am  going  to  give  you  will  be  baseu  ui. 
preliminary  analysis  of  responses  from  a  nationwide  questionnaire, 
national  estimates  based  on  juvenile  justice  court  cases,  and  some 
detailed  hands-on— as  well  call  it—work  in  North  Carolina  and 
Texas. 

Briefly,  respondents  to  our  questionnaires— and  these  respond- 
ents  were  State  juvenile  justice  agency  and  criminal  justice  counsel 
officials,  juvenile  court  judges,  State  juvenile  justice  advisory  group 
chairs,  and  youth  advocacy  group  officials— generally  reported 
varying  degrees  of  progress,  including  complete  accomplishment  in 
meeting  the  objectives  of  deinstitutionalization  of  status  offenders 
and  nonoffenders,  separation  of  juveniles  from  incarcerated  adults, 
reducing  the  number  of  secure  detentions  and  commitments,  pro- 
viding due  process,  delinquency  prevention,  diversion,  resolving  the 
problem  of  serioUvS  crime  by  juveniles,  improved  advocacy  activities 
and  community-based  alternatives. 

I  have  left  out  one  important  objective,  and  that  is  the  objective 
of  removing  juveniles  from  adult  facilities.  As  we  all  recognize,  this 
objective,  according  to  the  act,  is  not  scheduled  to  be  met  until  De- 
cember of  19Sr).  Data  on  this  objective  was  not  required  to  be  in  the 
monitoring  reports  until  19S2. 

According  to  the  latest  available  bulletin  from  the  Bureau  ol  Jus- 
tice Statistics,  the  estimated  number  of  juveniles  in  jails  on  June 
19S2,  was  about  1,700.  Interestingly,  that  was  unchanged  from 
the  number  reported  4  years  earlier. 

The  Bureau  further  estimates  that  if  ihc  average  daily  popula- 
tion approximates  1,700,  and  if  the  average  stay  is  2  days,  more 
than  :iO(),0()()  juveniles  were  held  in  jails  during  the  preceding  12- 
month  period.  I  will  remind  you  that  Governor  Robb  mentioned,  I 
think,  the  figure  of  about  400,000  youth  being  held  in  jaiL  Given 
the  margin  of  error  possible  in  the  Bureau's  estimate,  I  don*t  think 
there  is  a  fundamental  difference  between  these  two  numbers. 

Juvenile  justice  officials  in  States  responding  to  our  question- 
naire provided  the  following  perspective  on  progress  being  made 
toward  meeting  the  removal  objective.  In  1982,  9  States  held  all  of 
their  juveniles  detained  prior  to  disposition  in  facilities  exclusively 
for  juveniles;  also  in  1982,  24  States  held  all  of  their  juveniles  com- 
mitted to  rehabilitation  in  fac'lities  exclusively  for  juveniles. 

This  concludes  our  basic  observations  concerning  progress  m 
nieet-ng  the  act  s  objectives.  In  closing,  I  would  like  to  provide  you 
with  just  a  little  bit  of  insight  on  what  State  representatives  and 
judges  who  responded  to  our  questionnaire,  felt  about  the  act  and 
the  Federal  role. 

We  have  already  repeated  what  the  Office  said  with  respect  to 
their  view  as  to  the  act  having  achieved  its  objectives— or  key  ob- 
jectives—whichever you  wish. 

However,  State  juvenile  justice  officials  responded  to  our  ques- 
tionnaire that  although  the  Federal  proportion  of  total  funds  ex- 
pended to  prevent,  control  and  treat  juvenile  delinquency  is  small, 
it  has  been  a  factor  in  making  progress  under  the  objectives.  State 
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obiect  ve  ^     I      'i^' u  ''^^P^^s^s  to  questions  varied  by 

Objective  but  a  majority  said  that  assistance  under  the  act  was  a 
factor  in  the  progress  achieved  for  all  of  the  objectives  excepT  due 
process.  A  majority  of  the  respondents  said  that  their  current  ef 
forts  would  be  reduced  for  all  of  the  objectives,  except  separation 
and  due  process,  if  they  no  longer  received  Federal  funds 

equally  important  for  your  consideration  uf  reauthorization  38 
uvenile  justice  agency  officials  said  Federal  leadership-thai  is 
Identifying  national  priorities,  setting  national  objectives-should 
remain  the  same  or  be  expanded.  "«Jjt^i.uves  snouia 

Ninety  percent  of  the  juvenile  court  judges  respondine  to  our 
questionnaire  said  that  Federal  funding  should  be  expanded  or 

shra'sh"oulH  IT''  ""^  '.^  P"'"^^"'-  FederaTleader- 
ship  should  be  expanded  or  remain  the  same 

Having  met  my  goal  of  brevity,  I  would  like  to  say  this  concludes 
my  prepared  statement,  and  I  offer  ourselves  up  to  you  to  answer 
anythmg  we  can.  either  today  or  in  working  with  Mn  Raley  ofThe 

Mr.  Pktki.  Thank  you. 

I  would  like  mavbe  a  little  clarification  as  to  how  much  weight  to 
give  the  results  of  the  surveys.  You  stated  that  your  own  investiga 
Uons  mdicated  that  th  ^  State  statistical  reports  were  not  par  ?u- 
!<irl>  accurate  so  far  as  what  is  actually  happening  in  real  life  out 
m  the  counties  and  cities  and  institutions. 

Mr.  JoNKS.  Mr.  Petri,  let  me  be  very  specific  here.  We  found  in 

e^mS  in  thP  m^n'  r"'"^  '^'"^  '^"'"5  ^"'■^  °f  arithmetic 

mTv  L  ?ho^  monitoring  reports  and  errors  of  timeliness.  Now  one 
mciv  be  the  cause  of  the  other.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  now. 
lo.  .V  1  attempt  to  validate  data  submitted  from  the 

local  level  on  up  through  the  State  process  to  the  focal  point  in  he 
btato.  I  makes  suspect  any  statements  you  make  with  respect  to 
n-Sll'^H^nTi?'?  ^'"''^  °"  unvalidated,  possS  y  ume 

wI  mI  :i  I       l^""-  '"""l'       ^'"""^  I  am  not  trying  to 

M      J       trying  to  be  very  specific.  ^  ^ 

..ullu  }  ''"^  J"^'^  curious  if  you  could  comment  at  all  on 

whether  people  are  processing  juveniles  differently  in  order  to 
appear  to  come  under  the  act  while  not  really  doing  it.  either  by 
not  dealing  with  them  as  juveniles  and  making  them  be  waived  to 
<Klult  staUis  or  by  manipulating  the  input/output  figures  in  o.  aer 

to  appear  to  be  complying  with  the  act  while  really  not  

on  that  ""^  P'"*'P<"-t'd  to  make  a  definitive  statement 

1  will  give  >ou  some  anecdotal  type  comments,  and  just  say  that 
what  we  are  doing  now  is  subjecting  the  data  we  have  gathered  to 

r,  n\''.t  ^''-iVf  7"',  PT''"-  ^"  through  prior  to  issuing  a 

report.  I  w.il  feel  a  lot  better  when  we  issue  the  report  to  you 
But  an  example  was  that  in  Texas  we  found  evidence  of  data 

uZ  'f^j'ulJ"  hold  juveniles-there  was  evidence.  I  be 

iH've.  that  they  had  held  juveniles;  is  that  correct'^ 
Mr.  Hakkkli..  Yes;  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  JoNK.-^.  Ha.sed  on  our  visit  and  corroboration  bv  local  officials 
here  had  been  occasions  in  which  juveniles  have  been  held  where 
hey  were  not  .separated  from  adults  by  sound.  This  was  not  report- 
ed in  the  monitoring  report  for  these  jails 
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So  there  is  an  example  of  data  being  reported  that  doesn't  exact- 
ly fit  the  facts.  Obviously,  I  think  there  is  no  evidence  on  collusion 
on  the  part  of  anyone  to  not  tell  the  truth,  but  it  is  this  surt  of 
thing  that  gets  perhaps— perhaps— replicated  among  the  States 
and  the  jurisdictions  that  sometimes  can  render  suspect  allegations 
of  the  act  having  met  its  objectives. 

I  just  think,  from  the  point  of  view  of  GAO  endorsing  a  program 
as  having  achieved  its  objectives,  whenever  you  talk  about  the  ;^ 
that  are  key  or  the  10  that  are  fairly  well  spelled  out  in  the  act,  it 
takes  a  lot  more  than  just  taking  bold  statements  from  affected 
parties—  and  you  were  beginning  to  lead  to  something  about  bold 
statements  from  affected  parties—  and  one  of  our  questionnaires, 
obviously,  was  addressed  to  people  who  are  advocates.  That  is  quite 
correct,  although  one  might  argue  that  the  State  juvenile  justice  of- 
ficials provide  balance.  But  you  have  to  be  careful. 

In  our  analysis,  of  course,  we  have  questions— in  developing  a 
scientific  questionnaire,  we  have  questions  which  attempt  to  make 
sure  that  people  are  fairly  consistent  in  the  answers  they  provide. 
That  is  the  best  we  can  do. 

Mr.  Pktrl  You  did  answer  the  next  question  I  was  going  to  ask. 

Mr.  JoNKs.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  PpTRi.  eJudges  get  some  money  under  the  act  to  administer 
their  offices,  ko  they  are  naturally  going  to  want  to  have  the  pro- 
gram continued  if  it  doesn't  cause  *hem  too  much  trouble.  But  that 
does  not  say  anything  really  ab  )ut  what  is  happening  on  the 
ground  to  kids  and  whether  wc  are  really  helping  them  become 
productive  members  of  society. 

Mr.  JoNKH.  I  might  just  say  one  more  thing— again  with  brevity 
in  mind— the  States,  under  the  current  regulations,  OJJDF-issued 
regulations,  operate  in  a  self-assessment  mode.  They  also  are,  pur- 
suant to  policy  and  consistent  with  law,  allowed  to  develop  their 
own  reporting  and  recordkeeping  packages  to  provide  information 
on  the  monitoring  reports. 

We  had  recommended  in  a  prior  report,  and  OJJDP  now  has, 
model  reporting  and  recordkeeping  policies  that,  to  date,  they  have 
not  submitted  or  required  of  the  States.  Having  once  worn  a  hat  in 
charge  of  CiAO's  support  of  the  paperwork  reduction  activities,  I 
have  to  forget  th-'it  other  hat  and  say  that  obviously  we  don't  want 
to  levy  additional  and  burdensome  reporting  and  recordkeeping  re- 
quirements on  the  States  and  local  communities,  but  there  is  an  ef- 
fective tradeoff  under  law  thpt  says,  if  this  is  important  enough, 
and  if  the  program  is  important  enough,  and  if  the  re(iUirement  to 
make  reliable  assessments  is  meaningful,  the  first  place  you  have 
to  start  is  ^^ith  data  that  is  uniform.  We  dont  want  to  have  the 
several  States,  the  several  localties,  doing  their  own  thing— to  use 
the  vernacular— and  supplying  different  data  upon  which  national 
estimates  begin  to  be  made. 

In  no  way,  by  the  way,  for  the  record  am  I  saying  that  the  objec- 
tives have  not  been  reached.  I  am  very  specific.  If  you  use  the  mon- 
itoring reports,  the  positions  you  take  are  suspect. 

Mr.  Pktri.  I  want  to  tliank  you  for  your  work  on  this.  It  is  going 
to  be  very  helpful  to  our  subcommittee  and  to  the  E^ducation  and 
I.ahor  ('ommittee  as  we  try  to  improve  this  act  and  iiake  it  easier 
to  administer. 
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I  don't  whink  you  were  really  directly  asked  to  do  this,  but  I 
wonder  if  you  do  happen  to  come  across  any  figures,  or  easily  can 
find  them,  as  to  what  it  costs  people  at  the  county  level  or  the  city 
level  to  comply  with  the  act  in  different  size  counties? 

One  of  the  big  problems  a  lot  of  them  have,  when  you  come  right 
down  to  it,  is  that  if  they  have  to  have,  for  instance,  separate  staffs 
ai  opposed  to  just  training  existing  staffs.  That  is  clearly  an  enor- 
mous additional  cost  for  a  county  and  it  may,  therefore,  make  it 
undesirable  for  them  to  participate  in  the  whole  program.  They 
will  then  ask  their  State  to  withdraw.  We  reach  a  point  where  we 
are  asking  people  to  have  separate  staffs— for  which  there  may  be 
some  benefit,  but  it  may  be  only  marginal.  A  fellow  who  works  in  a 
jail  is  not  automatically  g<i'ng  to  mistreat  a  youthful  offender.  He 
could  be  a  very  good,  helpfu  friend  to  that  offender.  So  we  may  be 
requiring  the  expenditure  ol  a  great  deal  of  money  for  separate 
staffs,  for  somewhat  questionable  benefits. 

('est  figures  could  certainly  be  helpful  here.  If  that  requirement 
produces  enormous  cost,  not  for  the  Federal  Government,  but  for 
the  other  units  of  government,  and  the  benefit  is  inconclusive,  it 
may  be  that  it  doesn't  make  much  sense  for  us  to  have  such  a  re- 
quirement. We  might  not  do  it  ourselves  if  we  were  paying  it  out  of 
Federal  tax  dollars.  Since  it  doesn't  cost  the  Federal  Government 
anything  more,  we  may  not  be  focusing  as  closely  on  that  addition- 
al  cost  or  some  other  cost  that  we  are  requiring  of  the  units  of  gov 
ernment  that  participate  in  this  program. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  think  Mr.  Harrell  indicated  he  could  share  some 
light  for  you  right  now. 

Mr.  Harrell.  As  far  as  information  we  collected  in  this  assign- 
ment, we  didn't  specifically  set  out  to  identify  costs  associated  with 
any  particular  objective. 

However,  for  the  two  States  where  v/e  conducted  detailed  work. 
North  Carolina  and  Texas,  we  do  have  some  cost  data  for  specific 
objectives,  specifically  the  removal  objective.  Those  States  have 
identified  what  it  is  going  to  cost  them  to  meet  this  objective.  We 
do  have  that  information  which  we  would  be  very  happy  to  share 
with  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  Petrl  Good.  We  would  like  that. 

Mr.  Jones.  What  we  will  do  is  work  very  closely,  as  we  have 
been,  by  the  way,  with  Mr.  Raley.  We  will  get  him  whatever  the 
subcommittee  needs  as  expeditiously  as  we  can. 

Mr.  Petrl  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Jones.  Thank  you 

Mr.  Petrl  The  next  witness  is  Judge  Luke  Quinn,  representing 
the  National  Association  of  Counties,  from  Genesee  County,  MI. 

Your  Honor,  welcome.  We  appreciate  your  coming  to  share  your 
own  and  your  association's  testimony  on  this  act  with  us. 

[Prepared  statement  of  Hon.  Luke  Quinn  follows:) 

PhKPAKKI)  .^TATKMKNT  ok  Ll  KK  (JriN-W  pHdHATK  Jl  IKiK,  (JkNKSKK  CorNTY.  ML  AND 
Cm  A  IK.  N  a  i  ionai.  Asmm  iation  ok  (\)rNTiKs  .Ii  vknii.k  .IrSTICK  Sl'm  OMMm'KK.  ON 
Rkhai.k  ok  tmk  National  A.ss(m  iation  ok  (Vm-ntiks,  WAsmN(;TON.  IK' 

Mr  ('hiiirnian  aiui  nirtnbt»rs  ol  ihe  subcommittoo.  I  am  Luke  Quinn.  probate 
juti^;**  fVnru  (H'fiost'o  Countv.  Flint.  MI  In  Michi^^an.  probate  judges  handle  juvenili 
rases.  al(jn^'  vMth  eMate.  adoption,  marriage,  and  cases  involving  commitment  of  Ine 
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nicntully  ill.  I  am  'il.^i)  cf.tiir  of  thi^  National  Aasociatiovi  of  Countu^s.*  »Juvt>iMU-  Jm- 
ticu  Subcommitte<?,  and  I  app*^«r  here  todoy  to  present  NA^'O's  viewe  on  the  reau' 
lUorizfttion  of  th^  Juvciule  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act. 

Kir.if..  I  want  to  conKratulate  you  and  your  subc^bmmittc'e  for  the  ou'.stiindinc^  and 
ledicated  v.^ork  you  hav»  done  on  behalf  of  our  Nation's  youuK  j>eople.  Your  effurtvS 
•»v,»r  the  last  10  years  with  the  Juvenile  Justice  Act  have  mac^e  a  considerable  con- 
triLu.tion  to  the  improvetient  of  juvenile  justice  syxlenjs  tarouv^hout  the  United 
States,  and  tvr  this  you  -ieserve  to  be  strongly  commended. 

Ur.AUTHOKl?.ATION  O?  JJDHA  NECiWALY 

If  I  cou^d  make  only  one  point  today  it  wonid  be  thin.  The  Juvenile  Ju.Jti'^t*  and 
Behnquericy  Prevention  Act  irs  invaluable  to  o'jr  Niition's  youth,  partitularlv  those 
at  risk  or  caught  up  ia  the  juvenile  justice  ^svstenn.  And,  thlp  act  must  reauihor- 

The  leKisiation  hr>  b<  ^en  sMigleF  ^ndedly  responsilile  for  removing  **ri  old  iiunibeii* 
of  youn^  people  frorn  detention  who  should  not  iiave  been  there  in  the  first  place 
The  formula  ^v'^nis  pn^^ram,  which  offers  States  a  very  modest  amount  of  fording 
in  exchan^^^'  for  rornpliance  with  the  neiimitutionaliza'tion  and  removfil  mandates, 
is  th<*  key  to  the  yignificant  cii^in^e  in  j*jvenilo  justice  praclir  os.  and  thin  framework 
mu-;t  Iv?  retamed-  Withouf.  it,  many  more  juveniles  will  he  inappropriatflv  deiaine<i. 
and  wt  will  losie  the  major  source  of  Federal  funds  for  innovation  and  change  in  tiie 
juv<»nih*  justice  system. 

When  the  Federal  Juvenile  Ju^stice  program  first  began,  the  ov.'port unity  fo»-  devel- 
opinj^  new  programii  allowea  peopl'?"-puhlic  officials  and  pru-ate  citixena— to  take  a 
critical  Ux)k  at  traditional  juvenile  justice  practices,  partirniiarly  incarceratmii  kidn 
%vh<i  committed  no  crime  -statufl  offenders.  This  examination  and  thr  incentive  of 
Federal  funr^ni/^^  has  reyulled  in  States  chani^ng  their  iaw.^  to  comply  with  the  Juve- 
nilf  Justice  ^ct.  Witliout  Federal  fundinpf.  an  important  catalyst  for  chan^Te  would 
l)e  last  The  fundir'K  and  develnpment  of  programs  has  made  niore  F.H.»ople  eware  of 
the  ofv,>rations  of  the  juvenile  juetice  system  and  H.s  alternativeb  It  has  also  brought 
widi»r  community  part iciyKit ion  in  the  juvemle  jurfttice  system  The  results  have  'wvu 
Kood  for  kids  and  gotnl  for  the  taxpayers. 

An  exnmpi>>  of  ihi^^  can  ho  seen  in  (ttMuwe  County  Usm>»  the  Juvenile  Justice 
Act  as  a  dropbaok.  the  county  sign  ficantJy  reduced  tlV*  population  \r\  its  7()  bed  ju 
vt-niR' de.et^non  center  Ii  k'ot  to  a  ^:ji.nt  w'here  the  county  no  longf?'  nee<ied  the  de- 
t*  ntido  center  Through  a  joint  tffo.  E.  w  divi»sted  ourvelves  of  the  ivnUT.  whi.^h 
h:}d  bft^n  run  by  local  judues.  and  turned  the  facility  over  to  ih**  ^State.  This  'savev- 
(rfnc-soc:  County  ^.ixpay^rs  about  $1  million  per  ye*Vr.  The  detention  centi  r  lu  .i(tw 
us^'-i.i  as  part  c»r  a  statewide  project  10  remove  juveniles  from  adult  jails  and  stdi  is 
oTien  not  full 

corNTv  hc^i.j:  u-j  .U"VKNn>:  »j vjitick 

t'oan!a-s  ar**  ke>  pros^ders  of  crmimal  justice,  juvenile  justuv.  health  c:»re  and 
siKi.il  st.r.ai's.  all  which  play  a  role  in  a  ccntmuniiy's  ri's|:>i)nse  to  rn)ubled  youth 
.iiid  juvenile  (tffenders  Couut'en  ai^o  provide  recreation.  educa»K*n,  and  empiovrnent 
services  for  young  pfr?vs<^ns. 

)n  the  spriokj  of  Wi^'^'A,  the  N.?ti'):/ai  Association  of  Coun•iv^  Research,  Inc  .  juvoiiil,* 
jusf t^v  ppnecl  conducted  a  surve>  of  NACo  memlvr  counties  wjth  lon,o<)0.pii.s  popu- 
i/tion  determine  th:Mr  to]/  juvenile  justice  concertos.  Ot  the  surv^ns  sent.  1  t."» 
•AiTi-  returned  for  a  1:^  piTcent  rc»sfx>nse  raie  Onv  question  asked  was  what  juvenile 
pjok!r:i.n^  or  laciiities  the  eounth-s  fund.  Of  the  14o  (^uest ionnau*"  respondents. 
lister]  M  iea<f  '»ne  juvf??ile  justice  progra/n  that  was  funded  by  Cv)unty  governmet)? 
'Mo.M  listed  rh w  e;  m«>rt^  pn>Kran>s  i  Only  one  rv':ij><Hirient  reported  that  the  county 
<!id  nof  loncl  an)*  uivenile  ju.^iice  program's  and  five  resjxmdents  did  not  nahwer  th*^ 
ijui'StioM  M'lt^v  (4  the  respond<»nt>i  mentioned  programs  :hat  received  partial  covin ty 
fondjng.  wi'h  the  additional  resources  (.ommu  from  Fed^-ral  ot*  State  go,erntnenf  or 
private  ageOv  a 

Some  rv»sp(mdents  inrlud(v^  al!  t\|M».-<  of  ceu:uv  >«»r\u'es.  such  as  n.ental  fieahh  or 
reepMtiorv  pn)>('.'n:.s.  as  jiiv4'ni!e  justice  programs.  t)fljer  respondents  hsttd  onl> 


•  T.'T  N.'ti'.n.il  X-^so'  iMt jcti  {It  {"uLpiipt;  iMAf'o;  »s  tl>'  nnly  NMiionjil  :'rKani/.atu'h  lej.re-^frjtoiv. 
t*.:i:)t\  <  ».r.:-i  i.iiu  nl  im  i\u  ^'iuh»ri  Stalivs.  tlinujKU  't>  ojffnh'T  htp.  urlan.  vuhurSan.  anti  firal 
c 'njrr  M"- {.ivcrther  i.)  .)i'ild  .»ltet  tu»  r^siMjesiv*- v-ninitv  ( iovcrn iri'nt  Thr  >e<«i;s  <»(  thi  'I'^rar^ 
/MtiitM  t'.  I..  M>!pr...v..  vouflv  1  ov«',  0  euM'.t.  ^01  M  .is  1  he  natMiji.l  stK)krsnian  tor  .c»iint^  i'in\*  rn 
fiiiT.t.  .ut  :\  It;  i^tvi  lu'i  Aifn  ih.  r-.ath>^  ■^  o)i.nl  rs  lu.i  '.ihiT  l"wl.s  tMivi»rfirni')0.  ufh.n 
fie.t^.'n  untJfTst.eidioK     *hi'  rr.U-     cojeuii*^  in  ilw  IVd^Tnl  .'  v-.ti  ia 
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those  progrdms  that  primarily  served  youth-at-risk  or  youth  who  have  come  in  con- 
tact with  the  juvenile  justice  system,  such  as  delinquency  prevention  programs,  pro- 
bation, detention  facilities,  and  juvenile  court. 

The  survey  found  that,  together  with  their  broad  juvenile  justice  responsibilities, 
county  officials  identified  a  wide  range  of  needs  for  information,  training,  and  tech- 
meal  assistance. 

Of  the  145  survey  respondents.  107  ranked  their  top  juvenile  justice  concerns 
Lack  of  early  deteciior  and  delinquency  prevention  programs  was  ranked  as  the  top 
issue  of  concern  by  survey  respondents.  Limited  resources  for  developing  juvenile 
justice  programs  was  second.  Other  frequently  mentioned  juvenile  ustice  concerns 
were  lack  of  alternative  treatment  programs,  lack  of  community-based  nonsecure 
placements,  inadequate  community  awareness  of  juvenile  justice  issues,  high  or  in- 
creasing serious  juvenile  crime  rate,  and  inadequate  training  of  law  enforcement  of. 
fiters  who  deal  with  juveniles. 

Delinquency  prevention  programming  was  the  No.  I  information  request  among 
ihe  III  county  officials  who  ranked  them.  Model  treatment  programs,  secure  deten- 
tion facilities  and  residential  treatment  alternatives  to  secure  detention  were  also 
ranked  as  top  information  needs. 

In  the  area  of  technical  assistance,  respondentif  ranked  planning  and  implement- 
ing programs  for  the  serious  juvenile  offender  as  their  greatest  need.  Assistance  in 
planning  and  implementing  alternative,  diversion  and  prevention  programs  was  an- 
other top  request. 

Respondentia  suggested  If);")  potential  training  topics.  Training  on  delinquency  pre- 
vention and  diversion  programs  was  most  frequently  requested,  followed  by  program 
development,  implementation  and  evaluation. 


The  extensive  involvement  of  county  government  in  programs  for  youth  has  led 
NA(  o  to  vigorously  support  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act 
since  It  wa.s  first  proposed.  In  addition  to  the  significant  impact  the  legislation  has 
had  on  deinstitutionalization,  the  Federal  Juvenile  Justice  Program  has  provided 
funds  to  State  and  local  governments  with  which  to  try  promising  programs  in  their 
jurisdictions.  In  fact,  the  Federal  funding  has  had  a  multiplier  effect  by  encouraging 
^°  augment  the  Federal  investment.  Since  the  act  was  passed  in  1974.  there 
huK  been  a  substantial  increase  in  the  number  of  States  that  have  established  State 
suDsidies  for  local  juvenile  justice  programs,  particularly  those  diverting  juveniles 
from  the  formal  juvenile  justice  system. 

Without  Federal  funding  many  inovative  programs  would  never  have  been  at- 
tempted, either  because  of  limited  resources  at  the  county  level  or  because  of  resist- 
ance from  some  elements  of  the  system.  It  has  hf*en  true  that  the  only  reason  cer- 
tain counties  established  new  juvenile  justice  pr  rams  was  that  Federal  money  was 
available  for  them.  What  the  rederal  money  did  was  to  allow  them  to  learn  that 
niost  ol  these  experimental  programs  did  improve  their  juvenile  justice  r.ystems. 
Some  counties  have  picked  up  the  costs  of  every  successful  experiTiental  Juvenile 
Justice  project  that  was  originally  funded  by  OjJDP. 

COMMKNTS  ON  THK  JUVKNll.K  .lUSTICE  AND  OKMNC^l^ENCY  PRKVENTlON  ACT 
AMKNDMKNTS  ny  19H4  <H.R.  4in  1  > 

NACo  supports  most  of  the  amendments  to  the  current  Juvenile  Justice  Act  that 
are  contained  in  \l  R  VJll  Uy  clarilying  manv  of  its  provisions,  the  propo.sed  legis- 
lati()n  niakrs  it  more  hkely  that  the  intent  ol  Congress  will  be  carritni  out.  We 
would  like  to  comment  on  a  few  of  the  provisions; 

I  Vulul  nmrt  onivr  >ia/v^u(irds.-NACo  has  longstanding  policv  that  detention 
pending  court  disi)<)sition  should  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Thus!  we  opposH  the 
valid  (M)urt  order  amendment  to  the  Juvenile  Justice  Act.  because  it  cou!d 
enide  the  pro^;ress  that  had  been  made  in  the  deinstitutionalization  of  status  offend- 
ers Neverthele.ss.  we  support  the  definition  of  valid  court  order  in  section  UUtA). 
N-('ause  It  includes  safeguards  to  protect  juveniles  from  overu.-fe  of  this  procedure. 

/  Apfxiinfmrnf  of  hvul  vUnted  t/ffinals.—SACo  commends  you  for  including  local 
elected  olfu  ials  as  one  category  of  {.H»rsoiis  from  whom  national  advisory  committw* 
members  can  chosen  What  James  (Jirzone.  Commissioner  for  Youth.  Rensselaer 
County.  N\  tes»itu*(l  N'fore  you  1  years  a^^o  still  stands: 

Local  elected  (Wflcials  and  their  counterparts  at  the  State  level  allocate  the  re- 
sources to  continue  the  pro^Tams  and  services  this  act  funds  initially  Without  their 
input  :it  the  fn)nt  end  ol  pro^'ram  {)lanninK:  without  their  concerns  as  to  what  the 
real  problt»ms  of  youth  are.  and  without  the  capacity  to  have  an  ongoing  dialog  In- 
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tween  elected  ofilcialH  and  the  youth  serving  community,  there  will  be  no  long-term 
change  in  the  system  to  benefit  young  people.  Sustaining  the  alternatives  to  the  ju- 
venile justice  system  requires  not  only  the  cooperation  of  elect^xl  officials,  but  also 
their  active  participation  in  efforts  designed  to  produce  change." 

»/.  State  subsidies.--N ACo  welcomes  the  decision  to  retain  subsidies  as  advanced 
practices  under  the  Formula  Grant  Program  and  as  one  of  the  categories  for  fund- 
ing Mnder  the  discretionary  grant  prog**am.  The  association  has  been  a  strong  advo- 
cate of  using  Federal  juvenile  justice  funds  as  incentives  to  States  to  establish  juve- 
nile justice  subsidies  to  assist  county  governments  in  meeting  the  goals  of  the  act. 
State  subsidies  benefit  all  levels  of  government:  They  expand  the  impact  of  Federal 
funding.  In  fact,  according  to  the  Academy  for  Contemporary  problems,  in  1980 
State  subsidies  provided  2Vz  times  more  money  than  the  Federal  Government  for 
programs  that  could  be  used  as  alternatives  to  the  traditional  iuvenile  justice 
sy»:*em.  For  State  governments,  they  help  establish  community-based  alternatives  to 
expensive  State-run  juvenile  correctional  facilities,  while  allowing  the  State  to 
retain  basic  quality  control.  They  also  shift  much  of  the  responsibility  for  adminis- 
tering programs  away  from  the  States  to  community-based  programs.  For  counties, 
subsidies  offer  funding  for  programs  that  will  keep  their  young  people  who  are  at 
risk  or  in  trouble  in  their  own  communities. 

Mr  Chairman,  NACo  has  long  advocated  that  States  expand  their  investment  in 
alternative  community  programming.  Indeed  for  man>  States  such  investments 
have  produced  long-term  savings.  The  subsidy  provisions  provide  added  encourage- 
ment for  these  processes  to  occur. 

4.  Removing  juveniles  from  adult  jails.— NACo  policy  urges  counties  to  remove  ju- 
veniles from  correctional  facilities  which  detain  accused  or  adjudicated  adults,  and 
we  have  been  and  continue  to  be  strong  supporters  of  the  Juvenile  Justice  Act  s  pro- 
visions on  removing  juveniles  from  adult  jails  and  lock-ups.  At  the  same  time,  we 
support  the  11)84  amendment  (section  207(a)(5))  to  the  jail  removal  provision  that 
would  give  less  populated  counties  more  flexibility  in  complying  with  jail  removal 
through  H)8|).  We  applaud  the  recognition  that  rural  areas  may  have  special  prob- 
lems in  finding  immediate  alternatives  to  jails  in  their  communities. 

NACo  is  not  alone  in  its  support  for  removing  juveniles  from  adult  jails.  We  are 
joined  by  ,S8  other  members  of  the  national  coalition  for  jail  reform  who  support  the 
consensus  position.  "No  juveniles  (under  age  18)  should  be  held  in  adult  jails." 
Other  coalition  members  include,  but  are  not  limited  to,  the  American  bar  Associa- 
tion. American  C  orrectional  Association.  National  League  of  Cities,  National  Sher- 
iffs Association.  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors,  National  Center  for  State  Courts.  Na- 
ti{)nal  Council  on  Crime  and  Delinquency  and  American  Public  Health  Association. 

In  the  February/March  1984  issue  of  the  National  Sheriff.  NSA  president  Sheriff 
Richard  J  Klrod.  Cook  County,  IL  states  in  his  **president  s  message":  *The  housing 
and  mixing  of  juveniles  with  adults  in  our  county  jails  and  municipal  lock-ups  has 
been  a  situation  which  is  universally  recognized  as  injurious,  not  only  to  the  individ- 
ual youth  but  to  society  as  a  whole.  * 

Sheriff  Klrod  also  cites  the  well-known  study  of  the  Community  Research  Center 
of  the  University  of  Illinois  that  found  the  rate  of  juvenile  suicides  in  adult  jails  to 
be  vi^hl  limes  higher  than  those  detained  in  separate  secure  juvenile  detention  cen- 
ters and  five  limes  the  rate  of  juveniles  m  the  general  population. 

Klrod  also  fx)ints  out.  "Sometimes  in  an  effort  to  separate  juveniles,  because  of  a 
lat'k  of  ;idt»quate  facilities,  jailers  are  forct»d  to  treat  juveniles  more  severely  than 
adults  In  order  to  separate  vouths  from  adults  by  'sight  and  sound.'  "he  says,  "as 
has  been  lht»  rule  in  many  States,  jailers  are  sometimes  forced  to  put  juveniU»s  in 
the  c)nlv  space  available  such  as  solitary  confinement  or  padded  cells." 

Klnxl  notes  that  sheriffs  have  a  particular  interest  in  this  i,ssue.  because  they  are 
usually  the  managers  of  jails  In  this  role  they  face  the  financial  dangers  of  law- 
.Muts.  if  y()un«  p<M)ple  die  or  are  harmed  m  jail,  as  well  as  a  loss  of  Federal  funds  if 
they  do  not  ('{imply  with  the  jail  r?nM)val  mandate  These  considerations  notwith- 
standinK.  he  .^iays.  sheriffs  "should  be  1m  hind  juvenile  r«*moval  because  it  is  the  right 
thmK  to  do." 

Another  group  that  recently  came  out  in  favor  of  jail  removal  is  the  Advisory 
(Commission  on  Inie»*KOvernmental  Relations  In  its  major  study.  Jails  Intergovern- 
nit^nial  Dimt^nsions  of  a  I^)cal  Problem.  ACIR  stated.  "The  commission  recommends 
that  Stales.  aftt»r  consultat iori  with  affected  local  governments,  adopt  guidelines 
»!•  for  removing,  where  practicable,  juvenile,  mentally  til  and  retarded,  and  publicly 
inebriated  dt'tainees  from  jails  and  <2)  for  ensuring  m  the  future  thai  people  within 
iheM*  cali'Kories  are  not  (jetained  in  jails  " 

.i  Mtsstni:  I  hildrm  assi.^fumv  /fntfrruni  — A{  li.s  January  \W4  meeting.  NACo's  jus- 
tice and  [Hihlic  .safety  sternng  committee  passe(i  a  resolution  supporting  a  Federal 
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^•overnmtn  The  Association  believes  thoV  u  U  l  P'^°K'"ani  with  n  the  Fedeial 
nile  Justice  .nd  Delinquency  ffiventin^^n^^^^^  f'^'^^''  Office  of  Jule 

Administration  for  Children    Ynn?^     ' J^g"'"^'"^"*  "^Justice,  rather  han  in  til 

;W  ent^S^aVp^^^^^^^^^^^  law  enforcement  matter 

\t  ^^V^'-^'"<^"t  of  Justice.  TheVindude  th^^PR r-^  ''m are^locS  in 

K'deral  agencies  are  police  and  sherifr=  ^^'^^  ^"^  later  coordinate  wTh 

'^fZV^r-olIr''^''^^^^^^^  PreventS^rh^^^x' 

J  CONCLUSION 

!ig???;r?~S£v  ^^^^^ 

hi  ''"^.•^"•''ir  Delinquency  P?eZn;>n  A  ^.^^"t'on  of  the  framework  of 
hefore  us.  While  NACo  would  like  to  seT u      ^'^^  "lost  important  task 

<Ol  NTIE.S.  A<  (  ()MPAN IKlI  HV  ™^v^^T'ii^*''  ASSOCIATIO.V  OF 

tiveof  NACa         """^  ^"''''^y-  ^^o  is  the  legislative  representa- 

know";fa;  Ta^.  tene^eeS  Vl"^^  ^  l^^^ 
lousity  why  a  probate  mdee  tnxZ  hlu      y°".I?'^>'  ^^^^e  some  cur- 
that  relate  to  juvenlK  InV  State  of  1^^^^  ^^^"^  '"^"ers 

happens  to  be  located  within  tht  n  u  .^^'^^"'  the  juvenile  court 
county  of  rou^^hlv  one  half  n^iHl  on  SnH  P""'  ^"""^y  is  a 

^  I  am  also  a  chairman-ch.i  Z^^^^^  a  three^udge  court. 

Association  of  Counties'  Juvenifp  ?n't  the  National 

VK'ws  that  I  am  presenktr  K  tod->f  nnl^" the 

reH^^d  ont  prt^elSVThis'"^  ^^PP--  i"  the 

cv*-d  a.,  vou  wish         ^  "         subcommittee,  and  you  niav  pro 

n"^;;;?e  roV'iimi^.is^       «'hi.hii.ht  that. 

N-A<  o.  I  know,  shar7^  th^s  th  u  "rh^^  ''''  '  '"^'1  personally,  and 
act  over  the  vvars  ^"  extremely  successful 

<i'-<M-;nho:;^and!;^of  ^.^il^^^^^^^^  r^'''-^"  incarceration  of  hun- 

^■'use  it  has  caused  pe  n,  •  w   hin    ^  ^  believe,  he- 
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funds  for  croytivo  and  innovative  programs,  and  it  has  brc-ight 
new  people  into  the  system  who  have  had  some  new  ideas  as  to 
what  should  be  happening  to  our  children. 

To  sort  of  recount  a  sort  of  personal  experience  with  you,  I  will 
tell  you  that,  when  I  became  a  probate  judge  almost  14  years  ago, 
in  our  nounty  we  were  locking  up  hundreds  of  children  who  we  con- 
venSntly  called  status  offenders.  In  1973,  for  example,  nearly  800 
chUdren  were  locked  up  in  our  jail  for  running  away  from  horne^ 

We  were  even  sending  kids  in  the  State  of  Michigan  out  of  the 
countrv  in  the  early  1970's.  From  our  county  alone,  we  sent  eight 
childre^n-some  people  said  we  exilec  eight  children-to  the  coun- 
try of  Haitf  who  we?e  status  offenders.  We  actual  y  had  children  in 
runaway  status  in  the  wilds  of  Haiti  in  the  early  1970  s. 

The  mode  of  treatment  down  there  was  what  some  called  cultur- 
al disorientation.  The  way  that  was  supposed  to  wo^k;^-  ^ 
a  child  away  from  home  into  a  strange  environment,  culturally  and 
economically  deprived,  after  a  few  weeks,  they  would  become  dis- 
oriented and,  thus,  more  malleable  or  amenable  to  treatment.  I 
?hink  that,  during  the  Korean  war,  that  was  referred  to  as  brain- 
washing, but  tor  the  1970's,  we  had  upgraded  it  to  cultural  disori- 

^Tl^as  p:xrt  of  that  process,  sending  these  kids  from  their  homes 
into  our  juvenile  jail  and,  as  I  said,  occasionally  out  of  the  country^ 

Then  we  had  in  1974.  as  you  well  know,  the  Juvenile  Justice  Act 
passed.  This  forced  us  to  start  thinking  about  what  we  were  doing 
o  our  children.  And  being  good  bureaucrats,  one  of  the  Hrst  things 
v^^Td  wis  to  form  a  comTt^ttee  to  see  if  we  could  somehow  comply 
with  the  provisions  of  the  act  and  do  things  differently  We  nad 
rJpresentaTvIs  from  the  school  system,  from  the  Pol^^e  he  court, 
the  Department  of  Social  Services,  and  other  interested  citiz>  ns^ 

One  voung  man  came  up  with  the  notion  that  maybe  we  ough  to 
anplv  for  a  grant  from  the  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delin- 
qSency  Prevention,  and  maybe  we  could  come  up  with  a  prograr. 
using  the  YMCA  to  house  the  children  that  we  were  locking  up  He 
c^me  up  with  the  acronym  REACH,  which  is  an  acronym  for  run- 
awav  emergency  action  hotline.  And,  lo  and  behold,  we  received 

^'"wt^e'SSe^v?;lfI  to^^the  Y,  but  we  started  out  wUh  case 
workers  assigned  to  that  program  and  a  "^twork  of  foster  homes 
operating  on  a  24-hour  basis.  If  the  police  Packed  up  a  k,d  running 
=iwav  from  home,  all  he  had  to  do  was  to  call  REACH,  they  could 
go  gi>t  the  youngster,  place  him,  and  try  to  reunite  him  with  his 

^''ThH  worked  pretty  well.  But  we  were  still  locking  up  several 
hundred  runawiy  kids  a  year.  This  program  was  ^n^P  ^^"ted  m 
l!)7(i  and.  still  in  1977,  we  were  locking  up  several  hundred  run- 
aways because  many  people  involved  with  the  process  felt  that  that 
was  really  what  these  kiSs  needed,  a  good  day  or  two  in  the  slam- 
and  that  would  straighten  everything  out  and  they  would  go 

'"'?L^llv  "we"goT  the  case  that  I  call  the  straw  that  broke  the 
,  amel's  back.  To  sort  of  paraphrase  the  police  repor  for  you.  it  in- 
volved a  voung  man.  age  Kl.  <;  feet  2  inches  tall  weighed  l.M) 
pounds,  and  hc^appeared  to  be  a  good  student.  It  said  the  problem 
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is  his  mother  told  him  that  he  could  go  live  with  some  friends, 
which  is  what  he  wanted  to  do.  When  she  found  out  she  could  no 
longer  get  the  social  security  check,  she  asked  him  to  come  back 
home,  and  he  didn't  want  to  come  home. 

So  the  police  went  to  his  classroom  at  11  o'clock  in  the  morning 
and  they  arrested  him.  They  took  him  out  of  thei  l»,  and  they  took 
him  downtown,  and  fingerprinted  him,  and  they  booked  him,  and 
they  held  him  for  a  hearing  that  afternoon  before  the  juvenile 
court. 

When  that  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  judges,  v/e  met, 
and  vve  felt  that  the  only  way  we  could  absolutely  stop  this  sort  of 
insanity  was  to  forbid  the  locking  up  of  this  type  of  youngster  in 
the  future.  We  implemented  a  policy  thai  we  got  some  pretty 
strong  responses  from  many  in  the  law  enforcement  community. 

I  got  one  letter  from  a  high  police  official  who  told  me  that  I  was 
really  not  meeting  my  responsibility  to  iny  constituency  and,  more- 
over, I  was  really  letting  these  children  down  because  they  needed 
to  be  locked  up  for  their  own  protection. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  we  hung  tough  in  that  decision,  and  we 
stopped  locking  up  that  type  of  youngster,  stopped  it  altogether. 
We  made  REACH  our  agent  for  handling  all  those  cases. 

Last  year,  we  locked  up  zero  kids  for  running  away  from  home. 
All  those  dire  predictions  that  have  been  made  as  a  result  of  doing 
that  just  did  not  come  to  pass.  The  city  of  Flint  still  stands,  the 
county  is  operational,  and  kids  have  not  left  home  en  masse,  as  ev- 
erybody predicted  would  happen. 

^  The  REACH  program  is  still  operating  fine,  and  without  any 
Federal  funds  whatsoever.  After  3  years,  the  program  was  so  suc- 
cessful in  the  eyes  of  everybody*  the  State,  the  Mott  Foundation 
which  we  were  very  fortunate  to  have  in  our  community,  the 
United  Way  and  some  private  donators  came  up  with  the  money  to 
keep  the  program  in  operation,  and  it  is  still  in  operation  today.  It 
is  extremely  successful. 

Last  year  it  had  over  2,000  contacts,  serviced  nearly  500  families, 
and  placed  children.  The  ave»-ag*e  stay  was  less  than  5  da>s, 
and  Hr>  percent  of  those  kids  went  home;  85  percent  of  them  w<Te 
successfully  reunited  with  their  families. 

I  think  that  is  eloquent  testimony  to  how  successful  th^so  pro 
grams  can  be  if  those  involved  will  give  them  a  chance  to  work. 

Let  me  just  say  that  NACo  supports  most  of  the  amendments  to 
the  current  Juvenile  Justice  Act.  I  just  have  a  few  comments  that  1 
would  like  to  make  in  that  regard. 

On  the  valid  court  order,  I  will  say  that  NACo  opposed  the  valid 
court  order  amendment  in  the  first  place.  But  it  is  now  a  fact  in 
being,  and  we  think  it  is  going  to  continue  as  a  part  of  the  act.  We 
believe  that  the  proposed  amendments  will  tighten  up  the  safe- 
guards and  prevent  the  overuse  of  that  amendment  and,  therefore, 
we  support  it  today  very  much. 

We  feel  that  the  inclusion  of  local  elected  officials  as  a  category 
of  person  to  be  appointed  to  the  National  Advisory  Committee  is  a 
very  good  addition. 

NACo  welcomes  the  decision  to  retain  State  subsidies  as  ad- 
vanced practices  under  the  Formula  Grant  Program  as  one  of  the 
categories  for  funding  under  the  discretionary  grants  program. 
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NACo  has  been  and  continue.s  to  be  a  strong  supporter  of  the  re- 
moval from  adult  jails  provision.  I  know  and  NACo  acknowledges 
the  fact  that  some  of  the  smaller  counties  have  a  real  problem  and 
we,  therefore,  support  the  amendment  to  extend  special  consider- 
ation to  those  counties.  But  I  sincerely  believe  that  those  counties 
are  Koing  to  have  to  make  a  greater  effort  to  control  that  jail  popu- 
lation. I  believe  it  is  in  the  best  intersts  of  children  and,  in  the  long 
run,  I  think  it  is  in  the  best  interest  of  ccunty  government. 

We  are  setting  now  what  I  think  is  just  the  first  wave  of  lawsuits 
that  are  going  to  be  filed  against  county  governments  for  what  is 
happening  to  children  in  those  county  jails.  I  don't  have  to  detail 
for  you  gentlemen  the  horror  stories  that  really  abound.  We  all 
know  that  a  juvenile  is  more  likely  to  commit  suicide  in  jail  than 
in  any  other  place.  For  many  youngsters  who  are  sentenced  to  jail, 
it  is,  in  effect,  a  sentence  to  death.  I  think  that  is  really  unfortu- 
nate. 

I  do  personally  believe  that  jail  is  being  very  much  overused 
throughout  this  country  as  far  as  young  people  are  concerned.  In 
our  county  of  half  a  million,  we  jail  two  or  three  youngsters  on  an 
average  of  a  year.  To  my  knowledge,  we  jailed  in  our  county  two 
youngsters,  and  they  were  two  young  men  who  allegedly  killed  a 
police  officer. 

I  might  just  point  out  that  one  of  those  young  men  had  spent 
some  time  in  a  smaller  county  jaii  in  Michigan,  and  had  been 
placed  in  that  small  county  jail  for  an  offense  he  had  committed 
there.  We  had  his  probation  officer  come  down  and  testify  at  his 
hearing.  He  shook  his  head,  and  he  said  he  just  couldn't  under- 
stand it  because  that  boy,  when  he  got  out  of  that  county  jail,  said 
he  really  learned  his  lesson.  I  thought,  yes,  he  learned  it  so  well  he 
came  into  our  county  and  shot  a  police  officer  seven  times. 

So  I  think  the  jail  is  highly  overrated.  I  don't  think  it  does  kids 
any  good  and,  ultimately,  I  don't  think  it  does  society  any  good.  I 
think  these  youngsters,  who  are  only  there  for  about  a  very  short 
time,  by  the  way,  many  of  them  come  out  much  angrier  and  much 
more  hostiU*  then  they  were  when  they  entered,  and  a  lot  of  them 
are  intent  on  getting  even.  I  think  that  we  need  to  come  to  that 
realization. 

NACo  has  come  pretty  good  company  in  taking  their  position  on 
tlie  Jail  removal  question^  such  as  the  National  Sheriffs  Associa- 
tion. Isn't  that  remarkable  that  the  people  responsible  for  running 
the  jails  believe  that  Juveniles  do  not  belong  there? 

I  was  really  impressed  with  Sheriff  Elrod*s  article  recently^  who 
is  the  presidi»nt  of  the  National  Sheriffs  Association.  He  talked 
about  all  of*  the  rea.sons  for  renu)ving  kids  from  jail.  He  finally  con- 
olu(i(»d  by  saying  that  it  is  the  right  thing  to  do.  I  subscribe  to  that 
wholelieartedlv. 

Mr.  Andkkws.  Thank  you. 

1  believe  you  are*  from  (Congressman  Kildt^e's  district;  is  that  cor- 
Judge  C^riNN.  I  am,  indeed,  sir. 

Mr.  Andkkws.  Thvn  I  am  certainly  going  to  i*ecogiu/.e  Congrc^ss- 
tnan  Kildee  first  to  commend  his  coiistituent. 
Mr.  KiLUKK.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chaii'inan. 
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As  a  member  of  the  full  committee  and  as  a  former  of  this  sub- 
committee, I  appreciate  the  chance  to  welcome  Judge  Luke  Quinn 
before  this  subcommittee. 

Judge  Quinn  has  a  nationwide  reputation  in  the  area  of  juvenile 
justice,  and  was  very,  very  helpful  to  me  during  the  last  reauthor- 
ization of  this  bill  on  trying  to  secure  the  proper  treatment  of 
status  offenders  at  that  time  under  this  bill.  We  went  to  the  floor 
with  the  bill  in  good  shape,  Mr.  Chairman,  thanks  to  your  help,  but 
we  suffered  some  problems  there  on  the  floor. 

Judge  Quinn  is  a  person  I  turn  to  as  one  who  has  bot}^  the  right 
head  and  the  right  heart  in  dealing  with  young  people.  I  think  that 
is  very  important  that  we  use  our  heads  and  our  hearts  both.  That 
combination  has  been  well  put  together  in  Judge  Quinn.' 

I  welcome  him  to  this  subcommittee.  I  have  no  questions  of  him 
today.  I  Question  him  rather  regularly,  and  he  has  always  provided 
ver^  good  answers  for  me. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  ^Andrews.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Kildee. 

Mr.  Petri.  I  have  no  real  questions,  except  for  one  thing  on  this 
facility  in  Genesee  County. 

You  save  the  county  taxpayers  $1  million  a  year,  but  presumably 
someone  is  still  paying  the  bills  for  the  facility,  so  it  now  is  costing 
the  State  taxpayers  $1  million  a  year. 

Judge  Quinn.  But  it  is  serving  a  much  larger  area.  I  didn't  make 
that  point  at  the  time. 

We,  the  three  judges— which  is  another  story  in  and  of  itself— 
operated  this  juvenile  detention  facility,  juvenile  jail,  if  you  will.  It 
was  a  72-bed  facility,  and  we  mostly  kept  if  filled.  But  after  this  act 
was  enacted  and  we  got  into  the  business  of  doing  these  other 
things  for  children,  we  found  that  we  no  longer  had  the  need  for 
this  large  facility.  We  turned  it  over  to  the  State,  and  the  State 
started  out  by  servicing  our  county  and  eight  others.  Now  it  serves 
the  entire  Stv.^e  of  Michigan.  So  it  is  serving  the  State  as  opposed 
to  one  county.  We  average  less  than  10  children  in  detention  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  Petri.  So  now  a  kid  is  sent  from  the  Upper  Peninsula  down 
to  Genesee  County  if  they  are  held  in  detention? 

Judge  Quinn.  Yes,  sir;  the  attachment  area  extends  throughout 
the  State  of  Michigan.  We  have  children  from  all  over  the  State. 
The  department  of  social  services  also  uses  it.  Sometimes  it  is  not 
filled  even  so. 

Mr.  Petri.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Andrews.  Thank  you  very  much  for  bringing  us  the  benefit 
of  your  experiences  in  Michigan.  We  are  very  appreciative. 
Judge  Quinn.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Petri.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  letter  from  another  judge  in 
Michigan.  Marquette  County,  also  in  support  of  this  bill.  He  is  a 
colleague  of  yours,  Michael  Anderegg,  the  son  of  the  next  witness. 

I  wonder  if  that  could  be  entered  in  the  record  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Andrews.  Of  course. 

Judge  Quinn.  I  just  met  his  mother. 

Mr.  Petri.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Andrews.  Without  objection,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Petri,  the 
letter  will  be  entered  into  the  record. 
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[The  letter  of  Judge  Anderegg  follows:] 

Marqukttk  County  Probate  &  Juvenile  Court, 

Marquette.  MI,  March  5.  1981 

Mr  Ki)  Larhon. 

Staff  Counsel,  House  Education  and  Labor  Committee. 
Washington.  IX \ 

Dkar  Mr.  Larson:  I  am  writing?  to  follow  up  our  recent  discussion  regarding  the 
propt>8ed  amendment  of  the  arUi-jailing  sections  of  the  Juvenile  Justice  Delinquency 
Prevention  Act  of  VMA. 

As  1  told  you.  I  am  the  Probate  and  Juvenile  Judge  for  Marquette  County,  Michi- 
gan, a  county  of  some  1.57.S  square  miles  and  76,000  people  located  in  the  Upper 
Peninsula  I  have  held  this  office  for  t  little  over  seven  years.  I  am  also  president  of 
the  Upper  Peninsula  Probate  Judges  Association.  The  Association  consists  of  four- 
teen Judges  serving  a  population  of  slightly  more  than  300,000  people. 

The  Upper  Peninsula  receives  about  $35,000  annually  in  DDP  mone>  t  is  used  to 
fund  diversion  projects  for  status  offenders.  Federal  funds  are  also  used  to  pay  for 
in-home  detention  and  transportation  of  juveniles  to  and  from  secure  detention. 

Juveniles  in  need  of  detention  in  the  Upper  Peninsula  are  currently  lodged  in  in- 
home  detention,  in  a  twelve  bed  non-secure  family  type  youth  home  in  Marquette, 
or  in  county  jails.  Michigan  law  allows  a  judge  to  order  a  juvenile  placed  in  jail  for 
a  period  not  to  exceed  thirty  days  provided  the  juvenile  is  at  least  fifteen  years  old 
and  is  lodged  separate  and  apart  from  adult  prisoners.  According  to  the  Juvenile 
Court  Rules,  juveniles  must  be  kept  out  of  sight  and  hearing  of  adult  prisoners  to 
the  extent  practicable. 

If  jailing  were  prohibits  tven  to  the  extent  of  the  de  mininis  provisions  of  the  cur- 
rent JUDPA.  juveniles  who  could  not  be  held  in  in-home  detention  or  the  Marquette 
County  Youth  Home  would  have  to  be  sent  to  secure  detention  in  the  lower  penin- 
sula. The  nearest  secure  detention  facility  is  in  Bay  City»  ;^47  miles  away.  The  next 
frequently  used  secure  detention  facility,  and  the  only  facility  currently  operated  by 
the  Michigan  Department  of  Social  Services  is  located  in  Flint.  Michigan,  which  is 
415  miles  from  Marquette  and  5;i6  miles  from  Bessener»  the  county  seal  of  Gogebic 
County. 

I  understand  and  agree  completely  with  the  principles  of  placing  a  child  in  the 
least  restrictive  form  of  treatment  appropriate  to  his  or  her  needs,  and  the  principle 
of  rehabilitation,  rather  than  retribution,  as  the  primary  purpose  of  the  juvenile 
court  However,  J  and  I  think  many  other  similarly  situated,  do  not  believe  that 
placmg  u  juvenile  in  and  adult  jail  facility  is  such  a  consummate  evil  that  it  should 
be  prevented  at  all  costs.  I  believe  juveniles  should  be  kept  separate  and  apart  from 
adults  and  should  be  closely  monitored  to  prevent  self-harm.  On  the  other  hand,  as- 
suming these  safeguards  are  provided,  it  does  not  make  sense  to  me  to  send  a  child 
4(M)-r)()0  miles  from  his  family,  friends,  or  attorney,  just  so  that  we  can  say  we  have 
avoided  whatever  stigma  attaches  to  being  in  the  same  building  used  to  lodge 
adults 

Congressman  Petri's  proposed  amendments  to  the  JJDPA.  allowing  a  24'^hour  jail 
placement  for  any  non-status  offense,  are  a  commendable  effort  to  bring  common 
.sen.se  to  bear  on  existing  Federal  requirements  that  have  little  relationship  to  reali- 
ty. Without  amendmenti^  like  this.  I  believe  you  will  find  that  many  states  will 
simply  elect  not  to  take  JJDP  funds  I  think  that  would  be  unfortunate  because 
these  monies  pay  for  innovative  programs  that  would  otherwise  be  unavailable  espe- 
cially in  rural  areiis 

If  anything,  the  profH)sed  amendments  do  not  go  far  enough.  I  believe  jailing  of 
non  status  offenders  for  up  to  thirty  days  while  awaiting  court  hearings  or  disposi- 
tjonal  placements  should  he  available  if  the  juvenile  judge  makes  a  finding  that 
g(KKi  cause  exisUs.  I  bt^lieve  a  judge  .should  also  be  given  the  authority  to  jail  a  juve- 
nile who  repeatedly  runs  away  from  court-ordered  placements,  provided  no  secure 
detention  fvicility  is  available  within  1(H)  miles  of  the  court. 

My  colleaj^ues  and  I  thank  you  and  Congressman  Petri  for  your  interest  in  this 
clifncult  and  .sensitive  Issue.  If  I  can  furnish  you  or  the  committee  with  any  addi- 
tional information,  plea.se  feel  free  to  contact  me. 
Sincerely  yours. 

MicHAKl.  J.  Anj)KKK(;(;.  Pmhote  Jud^v 

Mr.  Andhkws.  I  believe  the  next  witness  is  from  the  district  of  my 
colleague.  Mr.  IVtri.  So  I  will  defer  to  him. 
Mr.  Pktki.  Thank  you. 

I  would  like  to  call  Mrs.  Anita  Anderegg,  county  executive  of  Fond 
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du  Lac  County,  WI,  to  testify.  I  would  introduce  her  to  you,  Mr. 
Chairman  and  staff. 

I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  working  with  and  admiring  the  job  thai 
C.ounty  Executive  Anderegg  does,  and  has  done  for  many  years.  She 
is  a  very,  very  conscientious  citizen.  If  everyone  took  their  responsi- 
bilities as  serious  as  she  does,  we  wouldn't  havo  as  much  to  do  here. 

So  I  am  happy  you  are  here  as  a  taxpayer  and  as  a  representative. 
I  appreciate  the  time  you  spent  studying  this  bill  and  relating  your 
own  hands-on  administrative  experience  to  it,  and  coming  out  here 
at  your  own  expense  to  share  that  with  us. 

(Prepared  statement  of  Hon.  M.  Anita  Anderegg  follows:] 

PkkfareI)  Statement  of  Hon.  M.  Anita  Anderegg,  County  Executive.  Office  of 
THE  County  Executive.  Fond  du  Lac.  WI 

Chairman  Andrews,  and  members  of  the  committee.  I  am  County  Executive  of 
Fond  du  Lac  Ck)unty,  Wisconsin.  Our  County  has  89,000  people  and  is  the  13th  larg- 
est County  in  the  state,  so  I  am  sure  that  my  testimony  will  apply  to  many  o*her 
counties  in  Wisconsin.  I  am  here  at  my  own  expense  to  try  to  make  you  aware  of 
the  problems  this  legislation  will  create  throughout  most  of  the  smaller  counties  in 
this  country. 

The  area  of  Fond  du  Lac  County  is  725  square  miles.  Our  population  density  is 
\2:\  persons  per  square  mile.  The  proposed  population  density  exclusion  of  100  will 
not  exempt  us  from  the  requirement  that  there  must  be  total  separation  of  adults 
and  juveniles  in  secure  detention  facilities,  including  a  totally  separate  staff. 

We  are  opposed  to  the  jail  removal  mandate  of  Section  223  (aKl4)  of  the  Juvenile 
Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  because  we  simply  cannot  afford  to  fund  a 
totally  separate  facility.  That  separation  would  cost  us  $250,000  per  year  just  to 
staff,  without  including  any  salaries  for  the  required  teachers,  social  workers,  and 
recreational  officers.  We  havt  an  average  of  two  juveniles  per  day  in  our  jail.  They 
are  presently  separated  from  adult  prisoners,  but  are  supervised  ny  the  staff  which 
supervises  the  adults.  All  of  our  Correctional  officers  have  received  some  training  in 
juvenile  detention  and  will  receive  additional  training  this  year. 

Thi-  program  we  have  m  place  already  divert  first  time  status  offenders.  We  have 
reduced  the  number  of  juveniles  confined  in  jail  by  over  fifty  percent  since  197K. 
When  a  juvenile  is  taken  into  custody  in  our  County,  he  or  she  is  taken  to  juvenile 
Intake  (annual  budget  $80,820)  for  screening.  We  maintain  24  hour,  seven  day  cover- 
age in  this  program. 

The  first  time  status  offenders  are  sent  to  the  Shelter  Care  facility  (annual  budget 
$100,000)  or  to  a  social  services  receiving  home  or  released  to  the  custody  of  the  par- 
ents, if  that  is  appropriate.  Repeated  or  serious  offenders  go  to  jail  for  generally 
short  periods  of  time  until  a  court  appearance.  In  198U  we  detained  147  juveniles  in 
jail.  Seventy  of  those  juveniles  were  held  in  jail  less  than  24  hours.  Sixteen  hap- 
pt»nod  to  be  taken  into  custody  on  a  weekend  and  appeared  in  court  on  Monday. 

The  County  also  operates  a  group  home  for  adjudicated  delinquent  boys,  (annual 
budget  $100,000).  The  establishment  of  that  home  was  not  accomplished  without 
considerable  political  coat  to  the  ("ounty  supervisors  who  supported  it.  and  for  me 
Homo  of  the  supervisors  who  supported  it  failed  to  be  reelected  because  of  that 
single  issue  A  pi»tition  was  circulated  for  my  recall.  The  home  has  been  in  opt»r- 
ation  for  two  years  without  incident  and  serves  as  an  alternate  to  incarceration  in 
the  state  institution  for  juveniles  at  Lincoln  Hills.  We  belie /e  that  there  is  a  great 
deal  to  be  gained  by  keeping  the  juvenile  and  his  family  as  close  together  as  possible 
so  that  we  can  help  them  work  out  their  family  problems.  There  is  an  additional 
advantage  in  not  exposing  the  juveniles  to  the  graduate  course  in  delinquency  they 
get  from  their  peers  at  Lincoln  Hills. 

We  also  oiKTate  a  Juvenile  Restitution  program  tannual  budget.  $rn),000)  so  that 
juvenile  offenders  have  an  opportunity  to  earn  the  money  to  repay  the  victims  of 
thoir  crimeii. 

It  is  important  to  recognize  that  the  statistics  you  are  given  oi^  juvenile  detention 
in  jails  that  refer  to  violations  of  non-secure  custody  do  not  n-Hect  .  •«  accurate  pic- 
ture. A  juvenile  with  a  prior  record  of  charges  that  would  be  i'  di  t  mor  or  felony 
charges  for  adults,  who  is  currently  in  non-secure  custody,  and  violates  that  non- 
secure custody,  will  he  brought  into  court  on  a  charge  of  violating  his  non -secure 
custody  status  We  are  cften  dealing  with  a  great  deal  more  than  a  juvenile  who  has 
run  away,  and  the  judge  must  take  that  into  account  in  the  disposition  of  the  case 

Nineteen  of  the  juveniles  we  held  in  jail  last  year  were  held  for  crimes  that  would 
he  felonies  if  they  had  bt»en  committed  by  adults  Two  'sixteen  year  olds  were  m  for 
murder  One  was  convicted  of  murdering  a  woman  who  had  i>een  a  witness  in  a  pre- 
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viuUH  court  apptnirance  which  had  resulted  in  his  serving  a  term  at  Lincoln  Hills. 
The  boy  had  been  pfkced  in  foster  care  when  he  was  relesed:  he  obviously  needed  a 
higher  level  of  supervision  than  he  was  given.  The  other  was  convicted  of  killing 
three  members  of  his  family  and  attempting  to  kill  a  fourth.  One  was  housed  in  our 
jail  tor  a  year  while  his  attorneys  fought  his  waiver  to  adult  status  for  the  crime. 
The  other  also  had  a  protracted  stay  in  our  County  while  his  attorneys  appealed 
his  waiver.  These  two  cases  accounted  for  over  one  half  of  our  juvenile  days  in  jail 
\mi  year. 

You  should  bv-  similarly  cautious  with  statistics  comparing  juvenile  suicides  in  jail 
with  adult  suicides  in  jail.  It  ai»ght  be  more  appropriate  to  compare  the  percentage 
rate  of  juveniles  who  commit  suicide  in  jail  with  the  percentage  rate  of  juveniles  in 
the  total  population  who  commit  suicide.  The  suicide  rate  for  juveniles  in  general 
has  tripled  in  the  last  20  years.  Mental  health  professionals  attribute  this  increase 
at  leaJ«t  partially  to  the  availability  of  drugs. 

I  have  reviewed  the  statistics  provided  by  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency 
Prevention  Office  on  comparative  costs  of  operation  of  separate  juvenile  facilities 
with  the  costs  of  remodeling  adult  facilities  in  order  to  provide  separation  for  the 
juveniles  from  the  adults.  You  should  be  aware  that  their  cost  assumptions  include 
**an  average  cost  of  $41,500  per  bed.  for  renovation /construction  amortized  over  a 
fh'v  yrar  /)erin(r\  The  OJJDP's  calculations  ^  also  include  the  highly  subjective  "cost 
of  probable  incidences  of  recidivism,"  as  well  as  "the  average  direct  out-of-pocket 
costs  to  citizens  by  type  of  offense". 

C'onsidering  the  selection  of  the  statistics  used  for  their  calculations,  their  conclu- 
sion was  probably  inescapable:  "that  jail  removal  can  be  expected  to  save  tax-payers 
nearly  $121  million  every  two  years  over  the  current  jailing  practice."  I  do  not  toler- 
ate that  kind  of  arithmatic  when  I  put  the  County  budget  together.  Perhaps  the  fact 
that  we  deal  with  smaller  numbers  tends  to  make  them  more  reliable.  Both  the 
eiKht  bed  Shelter  Care  facility  that  we  operate  and  seven  bed  group  home  we  oper- 
ate, cost  an  average  of  $18  to  $20  more  per  day  than  it  costs  to  operate  the  County 
jail,  because  of  the  economies  of  scale  we  are  able  to  achieve  in  the  larger  operation. 

If  you  would  sponsor  amendments  to  Section  22:^(aKl4)  that  would  be  something 
similar  to  the  following.  I  think  that  counties  like  ours  could  comply: 

"While  in  the  jail,  juveniles  shall  be  kept  out  of  physical  contact  with  adult  in- 
tnates  at  all  times,  including  during  booking.  Juveniles  shall  be  housed  out  of  sight 
of  adult  inmates,  and  shall  be  sound  separated  to  the  extent  practicable.  When  out 
of  their  cellblocks  in  the  jail,  or  while  being  transported,  juveniles  shall  be  kept  out 
of  contact,  sight  and  sound  of  adult  inmates  to  the  extent  reasonably  possible." 

Instead  of  a  completely  separate  staff,  including  administrative,  as  the  Federal 
Register  mandates,  we  suggest  that  correctional  officers  in  charge  of  the  adult  pris- 
oners have  additional  required  training  in  caring  for  juveniles  in  secure  detention. 
We  are  already  doing  this.  The  state  code  allowed  us  to  "grandfather"  in  presently 
employed  correctional  officers  who  had  not  received  the  required  training.  We  have 
chosen  not  to  take  advantage  of  the  "grandfather"  clause.  Every  officer  has  to  have 
at  least  the  required  hours  of  training,  and  we  continue  to  add  to  the  training  each 
year 

The  .suggestion  has  been  made  that  we  try  to  establish  regional  juvenile  detention 
Cfnti»rs  In  order  to  make  such  a  center  economically  feasible  to  operate,  several 
count i(»s  would  havt»  to  be  involved.  The  distances  one  would  have  to  travel  in  order 
to  hrin^,'  someone  back  for  a  court  appearance  would  take  a  considerable  amount  of 
start  time/travel  time  which  is  certainly  part  of  the  cost.  I  am  afraid  that  the  time 
ami  ct)st  would  encourage  underutilization  of  the  facility,  and  result  in  making  the 
dailv  rate  prohibitive.  If  the  juveniles  are  not  detained  and  do  not  show  up  for  the 
court  apprarance.  we  have  to  go  looking  for  them— again. 

Certiiinly  the  people  we  all  represent  expect  us  to  thoroughly  investigate  the  cost/ 
benctlt  ratios  of  the  programs  for  which  we  levy  taxes.  It  is  my  opinion  that  neither 
llu»  idStH.  nor  the  purported  benefits  have  been  presented  realistically—at  least  for 
Fond  du  I.ac  C\)unty  We  think  that  what  we  have  is  superior  to  what  your  separa- 
tion mandate  would  force  upon  us.  We  respectfully  urge  that  you  either  amend  the 
legislation  as  we  have  suggested,  or  refuse  to  recortimend  it. 

1  hiW'i'  b*»en  requesftnlfiy  the  Wisconsin  Counties  Assm'iation  to  add  their  letter  to 
tin-  Wisconsin  C  ongres.sional  Delegation  opposing  this  bill  to  my  testimony,  (copy  at- 
tach e<i' 

Thank  you 
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Mowtvtr.  one  only  hu  (0  tooK  •{  thf  da(f  that  ShOwt 
th«  typal  Of  otfantfs  for  which  chudran  are  bamg  |aii«d 
to       that  most  o1  thasf  children  do  not  rtquirf  stcu't 
COnI<n«man|  Th|ir  oftemet  art  nol  ganarglty  sanout 
anough  to  warrant  sacura  conflnamant  m  ordar  to  protact 
lopiaty 

Baiad  upon  information  from  tha  1977  Massachusatts 
Task  Porca  on  Sacura  Facii<tiaa.  tha  National  Councit  on 
Crima  and  Oalmquancy.  tha  U  S  Childran  $  Bureau,  and 
tha  National  Cantar  for  Juvaniia  Justica.  it  it  estimated 
thet  only  to  parcint  Of  those  parsons  under  16  titaged  to 
have  committed  an  offense  would  require  secure  deten* 

tion  prior  to  adludicBtlon 

The  Childran't  Oelenie  ^und  vis<led  449  itita  and  (ocic 
lips  in  a  nina<state  aree  in  1976  and  found  that,  of  th»  tot- 
al number  of  children  held  m  ihose  laiis  on  the  day 
%ti9<i.  434  percent  were  under  the  ige  of  15  Thit  survey 
atto  found  that  onty  11  7  percent  of  the  children  found  m 
leit  were  charged  v^iih  senous  offenses  agamit  persons 
The  rait  U  3  percent,  were  charge^'  with  properly  or 
other  minor  dffentas  Of  the  86  3  percent.  17  9  percent  of 
the  laiiio  Children  hed  committed  only  ttttua  offenses  ' 
An  additional  4  3  percem  had  commilta<l  no  offense  at  att 

Looking  st  tht  Children  1  Seiensa  Fund  statistics  one 
can  sa«  that  appronmaieiy  tt  7  percent  of  the  children 
round  in  |ail  wen  cherged  with  senous  offenses  agamsi 
parsons  it  ■$  logical  to  assume  that  these  children  require 
aacure  detention  The  ramammg  percentage.  88  3  percent, 
it  medeup  of  children  who  have  committad*  property  end 
ofher  minor  offenses  t60  1  percent)  and  status  and  non. 
offentas  (22  2  percent),  all  o'  whom  coutd  t>a  deteint<}  m 
aiterniiive.  non>stcure  tattings 

Costs  of  Jailing  Juveniles 

The  1980  amindmants  to  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Oe* 
Imquency  Prevention  Act  {JJOPAl  dCtit  with  the  problems 
attoc>alad  with  dilammg  children  m  jaili  and  locK'Ups  by 
raquinng  each  state  pertiCipat.ng  m  the  JJPOA  Formula 
Qrani  Program  to  plan  for  and  uttimateiy  achieve  com* 
ptete  'tmovei  of  iii  children  from  mch  facitiues  H.  m 
trying  to  carry  out  ihts  requirement  States  attempted  to 
puiid  new  secure  lacititiet  (or  these  juvemies.  the  coiii 
would  {)#  stagoanng  However,  tuch  a  response  is  not 
nacattary 

.    Thf  Office  of  Juvenite  Justice  ani  Dei.nquency  Preven- 
tion (OjjqP)  net  inaiy?ed  the  relative  cotf  of  datammp 
juveoiias  'n  leits,  with  and  without  appropriate  teparatipn 
irom  aduitt  end  that  of  total  removal  of  iuveniies  from 
jaiit  and  locn  upt 

In  August  of  I960,  the  Community  Reseerch  Center  of 
the  Univirtity  or  iiimois  estimated  thai.  <n  1978.  there 
ware  approximaiehr  4:9  9CB  persons  under  the  age  of  18 
in  aduii  jaiti  and  iocm  ups  The  average  deily  cost  of  noid* 
•ng  these  chJdrtn  in  sucn  fecii«ties.  according  to  me  esu* 
mate)  0'  ihe  American  Justice  institute  it  $24  per  day 
with  an  average  length  of  stay  per  child  of  six  days  Tne 
amuai  cost  of  hciding  these  luveniies  wOutd  therefore 
nave  been  ippronmateiy  $69  ^06  ?52  OO 

r^f  American  Justice  institute  has  dqveiopa<3  e  'o^Ttu 

^  <0r  determining   p#r  day   jaHing  costt  '*  ail  Children 


bamg  held  were  provided  edequete  tight  and  »ound 
separation  trom  adults  bemg  heto  in  tnate  laciiilies  This 
iprmuia  incorporates  an  average  cosi  of  S4i  500  ooj>ar 
bed  for  renovat»on/consiruction  amortized  Over  a  iive-ygJ' 
period  Thete  renovttiorw'const>uclion  costs  add  approx- 
imately $23  00  eech  day  to  the  reguler  deity  per  diem  rate 
for  iai>-  Using  this  new  per  diem  rate  of  $^7  00  the  annua' 
cost  for  conlinuing  to  leil  479.906  children  tnnuaHy  as 
well  tt  providing  teptranon  for  that  50  percent  of  ma 
population  of  juveniltS  now  b#ing  held  m  regular  contact 
With  tdultt.  IS  calculated  10  be  $102,220,404  00 

The  OjjDp  t  calculellOns  of  the  per  diem  costs  of  lau 
remove!  assume  thai  88-3  percent  pi  the  479.909  chiTT?* 
in  fail  can  be  removed  to  non-tacure  letlingt  and  thai 
one  htif  or  this  58.3  percent  can  t>a  piaceo 'n  noma  qe- 
lention  (per  estimatat  of  the  Community  Hesatrch  Cen* 
ler)  II  IS  further  tssumed  Ihtl  the  1 1.7  percent  who  re* 
quire  tome  form  of  secure  care  can  t>a  placed  m  already 
existing  luvaniie  detention  facilities  either  by  filling  vacan- 
cies  provided  by  the  removal  of  status  and  non*offenders 
from  tecure  juvenile  detention  facihtiat  or  by  transporta- 
tion to  the  closeti  tvtJlebie  secure  telUng  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  Americen  Justice  Instifute  and  oth^/s  have 
used  e90  percent  non*secura/lO  percent  tecure  piece* 
ment  braandown  m  calculating  relative  costs  of  jait  'e* 
moval  Thus  our  caicuttnon.  based  on  88  3  percent  non. 
tecure  placement/11  7  percent  securt  olecement.  pro* 
r'uces  e  more  contervaitve  estimate  of  cost  savings 

While  the  average  length  ot  stey  of  juvemies  m  jens 
and  non'secura  tattings  1$  tix  dayt.  the  average  length  of 
tity  for  juvantlet  placed  m  secure  juvenile  detention  faci* 
liti*a  ii  12  days  Aiso  significant  is  the  fact  thai  the  evor. 
age  per  d>em  rete  '^r  secure  juvenile  detention  faciiibes  i5 
$81  00.  compared  to  $14  00  for  home  detention  $16  CO  for 
group  homes  and  S24  00  for  jeils  The  fact  mat  epprox* 
imateiy  it  7  percent  of  the  children  removed  from  jaii 
WOutd  tikeiy  be  placed  m  secure  detention  facilities  coutd 
bring  the  totet  annual  operating  cost  for  deiammg  juve- 
niles m  facihhes  other  that  jans  to  Sdi  76i  920 CO  ^hiC'^ 
IS  15  percent  higher  then  the  cost  of  taiimg  chitd/e"  mw*^. 
put  separation 

Oth«r  Costs  —  Recidivism 

(However  mere  pjtr  diem    or  operating  costs  are 
only  one  aspect  ol  wnat  it  costs  cifi'ens  10  date  n  ,uve« 
nites  recidivism  rates,  which  are  the  rues  of  riiar'est 
(uveniles  for  new  Offenses  are  higher  for  chudrer  de 
tamed  'h  jeila  then  for  any  other  type  of  |Uvenir«  ca'^  M 
wouid  be  easy  fo  assume  that  children  pieced  -n  ja  is  a'« 
more  serious  offenders  or  heve  more  extensive  prior 
cords  than  chifpren  pieced  m  other  secure  or  non-secu'e 
sethngs  thus  making  higher  recidivism  rjie  more 
However  that  rationale  does  not  hold  up  as  i  has 
already  beon  noted  approximately  86  3  pe  cent  c'  '^^ 
children  foi/nd  m  lant  and  'OdcuCS  are  i^<e'e  'or  j'oseriv 
or  oiher  minor  offentes  43  3  percenf  of  me  cniiciren 
found  in  (All)  ntve  no  VnOwn  pnor  COurl  COniac^S 

Perhaps  ihen.  a  better  eipianation  <or  ih*  n.gn  'tfc  j  *  s*** 
rales  wmch  jeits  produce  i«  thai  jaKS  >>eve  a  negat.v*  r- 
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p«ct  upon  lh«  Mtf*««tttm  and  iht  Iiw^ii  ^ing  inallncti  of 
e^iidrtn 

H  n  importAni  Ih'at  tht  rtcidivtsm  ram  of  jiiii  md 
oIKjrpTaftamari'i  flfltt6rtt  b*  mciuuwa  in  a  candunHon  of 
m  rtiativi  toi'ta  61  |AH  rAmflval,  lor  "maM  ratat  hava  in 
impkil  bpflW  WHUlUrl  eMI  16  iddUm-^at  inn  laiito  ~ 
population  of  47y.30S  Childran  inCi:^  High  racWlviam 
ralM  matn  higltfutura  Coltl  not  only  m  larmi  ol  Iht  par 
'  day  cost  ol  dalantlon  but  alio  in  larmi  o(  th«  diraei.  out* 
of-pockit  coatl  to  citizani  that  thtM  fututa  Qnrrm  t«vy. 

Whan  rt^tdlvum  factpra  ara  inciudad  in  coll  calculi* 
tioni  oi  111  th/at  typw  of  policy  aHafnatWta  tor  daailnfl 
with  tM  p/opiami  aiiOClaiad  wun  Chiiaran  In  )aili.  COnv 
Plata  yamovii  ta  tn<  moll  eoii  arfactiva  approach. 
^  Ou"  JAIWMill^^  6MBr  Ul  i6l!  At  liiUfl  and  urn 
lailing  chiidrfn  mclMda>  not  *  nly  daily  oparating  cotta. 


ia,  ,  ,  -  , 
)ut  aiso  iha  Mditionar  coixi  wnicn  wm  d«  incurraq  i 
ff$uH  ofprobabla  inaTiftWgr  ^^ff'g'^jy  ^^^*^  ^J^}*'^ 
tipnt  ara  bat  to  Mpon  avaraga  rtctiiiviAffi  rtiai  iac^ 
placamani  6p«6n  _A»'w*l!  »  m*  g"^'  g^'*^''  ' 

pockat  Cotia  to  cilUana  Dv  tYP«  oi  Oi-ana*  ogm  int  vvar* 
ifla  rtcldivlim  ral*a  *nd  ffl*  M^IQ*  fliflfll  dflili  ar  IJI- 

fiSui      flT'ju^^Biii  Bfimi  wwigH  v§  una  in  miii 

cvtationa  h»va  t)wn  aitapnanto  oy 

thait  eaicuiiiions  produca  ma  ronowmg  annual  da* 
tantion  cotta  piua  additional  dirtct  cotti  for  ihraa  typta 
of  daiantion  policial 

a  Currant  practtca  ot  iait>ng  c^>ildran 

without  CO mpiaia  laparaiion  |l.l4l,tti.82r.OO 
t  Jailing  chiidran  wtth  compiata 

••paration  II  ^03.2t  0.01 9.00 

t  ff^moving  all  chitdran  irom  jana  I1,020,H2.7M.OO 


Thasa  figurai  snow  that      ram  oval  la  not  tna  moat 
costly  war  0'  addrtssmg  tha  harmful  atfacts  ol  detaining 
chtidran  in  jaiti  m  tact,  jtii  ramovai  can  ba  aipaciad  to 
Ijva  tmpaytri  nfirly  tlZl  million  a>fgfy  two  yaifS  Ovar 
tna  currant  {Siting  practica 

PoUca  Role 

Tna  liiimg  o>  cnildran  is  hirmlut  to  t}Cth  cnildran  and 
toCiaty  11  >mposts  cosny  human  and  iconomic  waata 
Th«  high  luiCids  ind  racidivism  rstts  producad  by  jails 
pfOvida  suHiciani  avi'lanca  Sot  tvan  thougn  tha  jailing  of 
Childran  ,t  in  obviOuS  and  disiurtsing  probiam.  it  ii  not  an 
aasv  on«  10  soiva  Statutory  chan^vi  ara  raouirtd  *n  many 
stitM  in  omar  ttaias  vtrhara  lawa  hava  b««n  anactad  pro* 
h>t><t.ng  ma  ptacamani  oi  juvanilts  m  laiti.  tha  law  nt«ds 
10  Dt  upnatd  'Ft  practica  Thii  raquiraa  constant  vigiianca 
py  court  parsonnat.  po'ica.  and  otizani  E^Ch  i^ts  a  rota 
to  P'sy  «"d  must  iclivaiy  thara  tha  raiponaibility  of  find- 
■no  othar.  rrujra  tuMabia.  piactmanis  lOr  Chiidran 

Paiica  tra  most  oMon  tha  f*rst  cor^tacta  that  luvanitai 
Mava  mtn  tna  sy^tsm  An  arrasting  officar  -a  i  mi|Or  da* 
tarrtinani  of  th«       or  cnarga  that  •*  dlad.  «vnathar  or 
not  i  juvaniia  >s  dciimad  and  tha  'YPa  of  datantion  facii' 
■If  -n  *r..ch  I'^a  .uvan-ia  >s  Ptacad 

Poiica  dtPanmantt  ShOuid  raviaw  tnair  admmistrativa 
Piocadoras  and  r«vis«  mam  «h»n  nacessar/  >c  -naura 


"PoliC0  departments  should  review  their 
administrative  procedures  end  revise  the\ 
when  necessary  to  insure  that  juveniles  are 
not  Subjected  to  unwarranted  detention 
and  jailing." 


thai  juvtnilas  ara  not  lubjactad  to  unwarraniad  datantion 
and  }tmng.  Eicapt  in  thost  casti  whara  spacidc  and 
obitciiva  datantion  cntana  ara  mat,  aMorta  to  avoid  tna 
formal  procassing  and  datantion  ol  childran  should  b« 
lupportad.  Such  a  poiiCy  aparaa  childran  from  natdlais 
damaga  and  aiiowa  tha  ayatam  to  locua  its  ilmitad  rf 
sourCas  on  thoaa  juvantial  who  hava  committad  lanous 
offaniti  and  poia  a  th/aat  to  soeiaty 

Poliia  dapartmanti  cm  bt  Idvocitas  for  tna  righta  ol 
childran  Tht  poUct  oflicar  il  kaaiily  awara  whan  his  or 
htr  jurisdiction  lacKa  aufflciant  piacamant  options  whicn 
provtda  aittrnattvas  to  jail.  Dapartmanta  Should  ba  activa 
m  ldantl^ying  piacamant  natds  ar^d  work  collaborattvaty 
with  public  and  privata  aganCtas  to  sta  that  thty  ara 
tstablishad  Poiica  can  aiao  work  with  tna  courts  to  mam* 
tain  a  tyUam  of  24>hour  tntaka  so  that  thay  tra  not  (acad 
with  tha  nttd  to  datain  Cnitdran  in  jalla  pandmg  tha 
availability  of  Court  ptrsonnal. 

Lat'a  faca  it.  Childran  m  jails  and  tOCk'Ups  prasant 
anormoui  oparational  probiama  for  tha  administrators  u' 
thaia  faciltnaa  Poiica  dapartmanta  that  do  riot  want  chiN 
dran  in  thair  jaiia  must  lat  that  fact  bt  known  Mora  atta 
tton  nttdl  to  bt  locustd  on  tha  harmful  iHactl  oi  iiiimg 
Childran  Wnan  tha  public  la  not  iwara  ol  tha  tragadtas 
that  jatltd  chifdran  lurtar,  public  clamor  and  support  for 
jail  rafo^m  cannot  bt  anptctad 

Tha  OJJDP  hal  Qivtn  lha  ramovai  of  cn>idran  Irom 
aduit  tills  and  iock>ups  a  high  priority  bacauta  oi  ma  ot- 
ga.it  ntad  to  find  mora  suiUbta  and  sa^t  piacamanti  tor 
Childran.  Tha  Offica  providta  both  financial  and  planning 
assislanct  to  any  Itita  or  local  lunadicHon  that  raQutvs 
It  Raform  of  daltntion  practtcas  is  not  IM  soit  rasponsi* 
bility  of  tha  courta  Tha  polica  niva  a  maior  rota  to  piay 
and  can  hava  a  ngmncant  impact  upon  tht  futurasof  our 
nation's  childran  • 


R%pTOducf0  trom  th0  ^oticm  Chi^t  msQii'dt  ^farcn  ^9S2 
isaua  wi/n  r/it  >.  arm.jsio/i  of  fn«  MttmttionAi  Atsoci4//cn 
at  Chiefs  ot  Po//ca 
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STATKMKNT  OF  HON.  M.  ANITA  ANDKRKCiC;,  COI  NTY  EXKC  UTIVK, 
FOND  Dr  LAC  COIINTY,  FOND  Dl  LAC,  WI 

Ms.  Anderego.  Thank  you  very  much.  I  am  really  pleased  to  be 
here  to  share  the  experience  of  those  of  us  who  are  in  the  front 
lines,  who  have  to  provide  the  money  when  we  don^t  get  enough 
from  the  State  and  the  Federal  Government,  and  to  tell  you  what 
some  of  these  Federal  mandates  cost  us. 

I  filed  a  copy  of  my  testimony  with  you  before  I  realized  that  we 
were  going  to  be  excluded  by  your  latest  amendment.  I  want  to 
thank  you  for  excluding  us,  because  it  is  not  very  practical.  I  would 
like  to  testify  for  the  suggestions  that  I  made  anyway,  because  I 
think  that  we  could  sort  of  include  ourselves  in  many  of  the  goals 
that  you  have,  if  you  will  modify  that  total  jail  removal  and  total 
separate  administrative  staff  along  the  lines  that  I  am  recommend- 
ing, 

So,  with  your  permission,  I  will  go  ahead. 

We  are  opposed  to  the  jail  removal  mandate  of  the  Juvenile  Jus- 
tice and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  because  we  simply  cannot 
afford  to  find  a  totally  separate  facility.  That  separation  would  cost 
us  $2;)0,()00  per  year  just  to  staff,  without  including  any  salaries  for 
the  required  teachers,  social  workers,  and  recreational  officers.  We 
have  an  average  of  two  juveniles  per  day  in  our  jail.  They  are  pres- 
ently separated  from  adult  prisoners,  but  are  supervised  by  the 
staff  which  supervises  the  adults.  All  of  our  correctional  officers 
have  received  some  training  in  juvenile  detention,  and  will  receive 
addition.'xl  training  this  year. 

The  programs  we  have  in  place  already  divert  first-time  status 
offenders.  We  have  reduced  the  number  of  juveniles  confined  in  jail 
by  over  oO  percent  since  1978.  When  a  juvenile  is  taken  into  custo- 
dy in  our  county,  he  or  she  is  taken  to  juvenile  intake— annual 
budget  $80,(H)()— for  screening.  We  maintain  24-hour,  Tnday  cover- 
age in  this  program. 

The  first  time  status  offenders  are  sent  to  the  shelter  care  facili- 
ty—annual budget  $100.000— or  to  a  social  services  receiving  home 
or  released  to  the  custody  of  the  parents,  if  that  is  appropriate.  Re- 
peated or  serious  offenders  go  to  jail  for  generally  short  periods  of 
time  until  a  court  appearance.  In  198;^  we  detained  147  juveniles  in 
jail.  Seventy  of  those  juveniles  were  held  in  jail  less  than  24  hours. 
Sixteen  happened  to  be  taken  int*-  custody  on  a  weekend  and  ap- 
peared in  court  on  Monday. 

The  county  also  operates  fjr  adjudicated  delinquent  boys- 
annual  budget  «100,()00.  The  establishment  of  that  home  was  not 
accomplished  without  considerable  political  cost  to  the  county  su- 
pervisors who  supported  it  and  for  me.  Some  of  the  supervisors 
who  supported  it  failed  to  oe  reelected  because  of  that  single  issue. 

The  home  has  been  iM  operation  for  2  years  without  incident, 
and  serves  as  an  alternate  to  incarceration  in  the  State  i  ^titution 
for  juveniles  at  Lincol  i  Hills.  We  believe  that  there  is  a  it  deal 
to  be  gained  by  keeping  the;  .venile  and  his  family  as  ck  .  togeth- 
or  as  possible  so  that  we  can  help  them  work  out  their  family  prob- 
lems. There  is  an  Additional  advantage  in  not  exposing  those  juve- 
niles t.)  the  graHaate  course  in  delinquency  they  get  from  their 
peers  at  LincoI\  Hills. 
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We  also  operate*  a  juvenile  restitution  program — annual  budget 
$r)(),()(H) — so  that  juvenile  off'end;?rs  have  an  opportunity  to  earn  the 
money  to  repay  the  victims  of  their  crimes. 

It  is  important  to  recognize  that  the  statistics  that  you  are  given 
on  juvenile  detention  in  jails  that  refer  to  violations  of  nonsecure 
custody  do  not  reflect  any  accurate  picture.  A  juvenile  with  a  prior 
record  of  charges  that  would  be  misemeanor  or  felony  charges  for 
adults,  who  is  currently  in  nonsecure  custody,  and  violates  that 
custody,  will  be  brought  into  court  on  a  charge  of  violating  his  non- 
secure custody  status.  He  isn't  an  original  runaway.  We  are  often 
dealing  with  a  great  deal  more  than  a  juvenile  who  has  run  away, 
and  the  judge  must  take  that  into  account  in  the  disposition  of  the 
case;  19  of  the  juveniles  we  held  last  year  were  held  for  crimes  that 
would  be  felonies  if  they  had  been  committed  by  adults.  Two  IH- 
year-olds  were  in  for  murder.  One  was  convicted  of  murdering  a 
woman  who  had  been  a  witness  in  a  previous  court  appearance 
which  had  resulted  in  his  serving  a  term  at  Lincoln  Hills.  The  boy 
had  been  placed  in  foster  care  when  he  was  releaned.  He  obviou^:]y 
needed  a  higher  level  of  supervision  than  he  was  given.  The  other 
was  convicted  of  killing  three  members  of  hiy  family  and  attempt- 
ing to  kill  a  fourth.  One  was  housed  in  our  jail  for  1  year  while  his 
attorneys  fought  his  waiver  to  adult  status  for  the  crime.  The  other 
also  had  a  protected  stay  in  our  county  jail  while  his  attorneys  ap- 
pealed his  waiver.  These  two  cases  accounted  for  over  one-half  of 
our  juvenile  days  in  jail  last  year.  We  had  81;^  days,  and  over  4(iO 
were  taken  up  by  these  two  murder  cases. 

You  should  be  similarly  cautious  with  statistics  comparing  juve- 
nile suicides  in  jail  with  adult  suicides  in  jail.  It  might  be  more  ap- 
propriate to  compare  the  p(*rcentage  rate  of  juveniles  who  commit 
suicide  in  jail  with  the  percentage  rate  of  juveniles  in  the  total  pop- 
ulation who  commit  suicide.  The  suicide  rate  for  juveniles  in  gener- 
al has  tripled  in  the  last  20  years.  Mental  health  professionals  at- 
tribute this  increase  at  least  partially  to  the  availability  of  drugs. 

I  have  reviewed  the  statistics  provided  by  Juvenile  Justice  and 
Delinquency  Prevention  Office  on  comparative  costs  of  operation  of 
separate  juvenile  facilities  with  the  costs  of  remodeling  adult  facili- 
ties in  order  to  provide  separation  for  the  juveniles  from  the  adults. 
You  should  be  aware  that  their  cost  assumptions  include  an  aver- 
age cost  of  $4Kr>()()  per  bed.  for  renovation/construction,  and  they 
amortize  it  over  a  r)-year  period.  The  office's  calculations  also  in- 
elude  the*  highly  subjective  cost  of  probable  incidences  of  recidi- 
vism, as  w(»ll  as  the  average  direct  out-of-pocket  costs  to  citizens  by 
type  of  offense 

( 'onsidering  the  selection  of  the  statistics  used  for  their  calcula- 
tions. tlKMr  conclusion  was  probably  inescapable:  *That  jail  remov- 
al can  be  expcrttnl  to  save  taxpayers  nearly  $121  million  every  2 
ycNirs  over  the  current  jailing  practices."  I  do  not  tolerate  that  kind 
of  arithnu^tic  wfien  I  put  the  county  budget  together.  Perhaps  the 
fact  that  we  de\\\  with  smaller  numbers  tends  to  make  {hvm  more 
reliable.  Both  \he  eight-bed  shelter  care  facility  that  we  operate 
and  th(»  sev(*n-b(»d  group  hortie  we  operate  cost  an  average  of  to 
$20  more  per  day  than  it  costs  to  operate  the  county  jail,  becausi*  of 
the  econ()rni(»s  of  scale  we  are  able  to  achitn^e  in  the  largtM*  oper- 
at  ion. 
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If  you  would  sponsor  amendments  to  that  section  thai  ould  be 
something,  I  think  that  many  counties  like  ours  could  comply: 

While  in  thf  jail,  juveniles  shall  be  kept  out  of  physical  contact  with  adult  in- 
mates at  all  times.  mcludinK  durinK  booking.  Juveniles  shall  be  housed  out  of  .sight 
" .  ""'^  s^^"  separated  to  the  extent  practicable.  When  out 

"  their  cpllblocks  m  the  juil.  or  while  being  transported,  juveniles  shall  be  kept  out 
ol  contact,  sight  and  sound  of  adult  in. nates  to  the  f..tent  reasonably  possible. 

Instead  of  a  completely  separate  staff  or  a  completely  separate 
facility,  including  administrative  staff,  as  the  Federal  Register  now 
mandates,  we  suggest  that  correctional  officers  in  charge  of  the 
adult  prisoners  have  additional  required  training  in  caring  for  ju- 
veniles in  secure  detention.  We  are  already  doing  this.  The  State 
Code  allowed  us  to  grandfather  in  presently  employed  correctional 
officers  who  had  not  received  the  required  training.  We  have 
chosen  not  to  take  advantage  of  the  grandfather  clause.  Every  offi- 
cer has  to  have  at  least  the  required  hours  of  training,  and  we  con- 
tinue to  add  to  the  training  each  year. 

The  suggestion  has  been  made  that  we  try  to  establish  regional 
juvenile  detention  centers.  In  order  to  m  ke  such  a  center  economi- 
cs ly  feasible  to  operate,  several  counties  would  have  to  be  in- 
volved. I  think  Judge  Quinn  told  you  that  the  entire  State  of  Michi- 
gan was  involved  in  their  secure  detention  facility,  and  I  under- 
stand that  the  daily  rate  there  is  something  between  $123  and  $140 
per  day. 

The  distances  one  would  have  to  travel  in  order  to  bring  someone 
back  for  a  court  appearance  would  take  a  considerable  amount  of 
staff  time/travel  time,  which  is  certainly  part  of  the  cost.  I  am 
afraid  that  the  time  and  cost  would  encourage  underutilization  of 
the  facility  and  result  in  making  the  daily  rate  prohibitive.  If  the 
juveniles  are  not  detained  and  do  not  show  up  for  the  court  appear- 
ance, we  have  to  go  looking  for  them— again. 

Certainly  the  people  we  all  represent  expect  us  to  thoroughly  in- 
vestigate the  cost/benefit  ratios  of  the  programs  for  which  we  levy 
Ha;ces.  It  is  my  opinion  that  neither  the  costs  nor  the  purported 
benefits  have  been  presented  realistically,  at  least  for  Fond  du  Lac 
(  ounty.  We  think  that  what  we  have  is  superior  to  what  your  sepa- 
ration mandate  would  force  upon  us.  We  respectfully  urge  that  you 
either  amend  the  legislation  as  we  have  suggested,  ar  refuse  to  rec- 
ommend it. 

I  would  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions  for  you  if  you  have 
some. 

Mr.  Anprkws.  Mr.  Petri. 

Mr.  Pktki.  I  want  to  again  thank  you  for  the  work  and  for  the 
figures  that  you  presented. 

As  you  have  observed.  I  have  asked  some  of  the  other  people  who 
have  testified  to  see  if  they  could  supply  us  with  information  from 
other  places  around  the  country  to  see  if  therp  is  any  corrobora- 
tion. 

One  figure  I  am  particularly  interested  in— and  I  wonder  if  you 
c<?ul<i  e.\()and  on  it  a  little  bit  to  explain  to  us  just  reallv  how  you 
got  to  it— you  say  the  separation  would  cost  Fond  du  Lac  County— 
this  is  separate  staffs  

\U.  A.NDKKKCC.  Right. 
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Mr.  Petri  [continuing].  $250,000  per  year,  just  to  staff,  without 
including  any  salaries  for  the  required  teachers,  social  workers  and 
recreational  officers. 

How  would  that  work?  How  did  you  arrive  at  that  figure?  Why 
do  you  think  it  would  cost  that  much? 

Ms.  Anderegg.  We  have  to  staff  around  the  clock.  If  they  are  re- 
quiring a  separate  admistrative  staff,  what  we  would  have  is  nine 
officers,  a  court  officer,  and  a  separate  administrator. 

The  way  I  arrived  at  it  was  to  use  the  salaries  that  we  pay  all 
those  people  now  who  staff  our  adult  jail.  We  need  almost  the  same 
number  of  people  for  the  adult  jail,  but  we  only  detain  two  juve- 
niles—last year,  it  was  an  average  of  two  per  day— and  if  we  could 
have  excluded  the  murderers  earlier,  it  would  have  been  one  per 
day.  So  what  you  are  talking  is  about  a  round-the-clock  staff  for 
one  kid,  and  it  is  not  necessary. 

I  think  that  we  can  train  our  correctional  officers  in  juvenile  de- 
tention—in fact,  they  are  already  being  trained  like  that— so  that 
we  can  take  care  of  them,  and  use  what  money  we  can  spare  for 
the  teachers  and  the  counselors.  We  have  counselors  in  our  jail 
now  for  those  people.  But  if  you  require  the  separation  and  the  sep- 
arate staff,  that  is  what  it  is  going  to  cost  us. 

Then,  I  think,  what  we  will  have  to  do  is  give  up  the  shelter  care 
and  the  group  home  and  som.**  of  the  other  good  things  that  we 
have  so  that  we  can  afford  wha*  it  is  you  saycwe  ought  to  have.  It 
is  a  mistake. 

Mr.  Petri.  The  other  possibilities  would  be  not  send  kids  to  a 
secure  facility,  and  rather  send  everyone  to  these  group  homes  or 
something  of  that  sort,  rather  than  a  full  supervised  jail-like  facili- 
ty for  juveniles. 

What  would  be  the  objection  to  that  that  it  would  be  a  risk  to  the 
public?  Do  some  people  need  this  sort  of  supervision? 

Ms.  ANDEREciG.  It  is  obvious  that  some  of  them  do  need  that  kind 
of  supervision. 

We  hold  even  the  ones  who  are  picked  for  violations  of  their  cus- 
tody after  they  have  been  in  previous  trouble,  and  hold  them  less 
for  24  hours  usually  until  the  judge  disposes  of  them.  You  have  to 
have  a  secure  detention  facility  somewhere. 

In  order  to  call  themselves  in  compliance,  I  know  that  some 
States  have  the  social  services  that  have  these  secure  detention  fa- 
cilities. They  can  put  juveniles  in  those  facilities.  They  are  in  jails. 
You  know.  U  is  ridiculous.  In  the  Upper  Peninsula,  there  are  six 
secure  detention  facilities  for  juveniles,  and  they  are  in  the  build- 
ings, in  the  jails.  The  sheriffs  don't  like  it  because  the  separation 
mjuires  that,  if  you  have  only  one  kid  there,  you  have  a  whole 
empty  cellblock.  and  that  is  not  pleasing  to  them. 

But  what  I  am  saying  that,  where  we  can  have  separate— we 
have  a  seven-bed  juvenile  part  of  the  jail  that  ve  use,  and  there  is 
always  somebody,  one  of  our  regular  correctional  officers,  staffing 
it.  WV  can  use  that.  It  is  on  the  second  fioor  of  our  jail.  There  is  no 
reason  in  the  world  for  us  to  be  forced  to  remove  the  few  juveniles 
we  have  to  put  ;hem  somewhere  else— either  send  them  to  another 
countv.  which  takes  a  lot  of  time— and  if  they  are  in  for  something 
violent,  it  takes  two  officers  to  take  them  there,  bring  them  back 
for  the  court  appearance,  and  bring  them  back  for  their  confer- 
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ences  with  their  attorneys.  If  their  parents  want  to  see  them,  you 
have  to  either  get  their  parents  up  there  or  get  the  kid  back.  There 
is  a  lot  of  traveling  time  involved. 

Really,  I  think  we  are  doing  a  good  job  now.  I  think  that  if  you 
are  reasonable  with  your  legislation,  a  lot  of  counties  that  wouldn't 
be  forced  to  comply  now  because  of  the  adoption  of  your  amend- 
ment, we  could  try  to  comply  and  that  you  would  help  us.  But  you 
do  have  to  be  reasonable.  We  can't  build  a  separate  tunnel  to  take 
a  juvenile  to  court.  If  he  sees  another  adult  prisoner  on  his  way 
there  with  his  officer,  that  is  called  haphazard  conduct  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  Federal  Register,  you  can't  h^ve  that.  It  is  totally  unrea- 
sonable. 

Mr.  Petri.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Andrews.  That  is  most  impressive.  I  am  very  impressed  w  'h 
that.  We,  I  believe,  will  be  able  to  cause  this  reauthorization  bill 
be  such  that  you  can  comply  and,  nevertheless,  continue  to  do  what 
you  are  doing.  You  sound  quite  reasonable  to  me. 

Ms.  Anderegg.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Andrews.  With  your  permission,  we  will  appoint  Mr.  Petri 
to  represent  you  and  your  position.  [Laughter.] 

Ms.  Anderegg.  We  have  already  had  several  discussions  about 
that. 

Mr.  Andrews.  Thank  you  so  much. 
Ms.  Anderegg.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Petri.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  letter  in  support  of  this  legis- 
lation and  comments  on  it  from  Linda  Reivitz,  who  is  the  head  offi- 
cer of  the  State  of  Wisconsin  Department  of  Health  and  Social 
Services.  She  administers  this  sort  of  thing  on  a  state-wide  basis  in 
Wisconsin.  I  wonder  if  I  couid  have  that  placed  in  the  record? 

Mr.  Andrews.  Without  objection,  of  course. 

|The  letters  of  Linda  Reivitz  follow:] 

Wisconsin  Department  of  Health  and  Social  Services.  ^ 

Office  of  the  Secretary* 
MadiHon.  WL  March  L  im. 

Hon.  Thomas  Pi-rrKL 
Hnusv  of  Rvprvsvntutives, 
Washington,  IK\ 

Dkah  Mr.  Virvnv  \  am  writing  to  clarify  an  important  issue  in  connection  with  my 
hebruarv  2H  letter  to  you  concerning  the  jail  removal  provisions  of  the  Juvenile  Jus- 
tic<*  and  I)t»linquency  Prevention  Act. 

As  you  will  recall,  in  addition  to  endorsing  the  reauthorization  of  the  Act  and  its 
jail  lomoyal  goals.  I  did  request  consideration  of  a  change  in  the  current  exemptions 
from  adult  jail  detention. 

Spt'oifioally.  I  recommended  an  exemption  to  pi*rmit  detentions  for  up  "to  twenty- 
four  hours  for  delinquents  with  felony-level  delinquent  allegations  or  adjudications 
in  count  i(>H  of  lesh  than  KM)  persons  per  square  mile.  Such  exempt  detent  ions*  more- 
ovtT.  should  be  limited  to  reasonably  proximate  adult  jails  that  assure  thorough  sep- 
aration as  well  as  supervision  of  detainees."* 

The  question  has  been  raised  as  to  how  this  proposed  exemption  relates  to  the 
current  \H  hour  exemption  for  detention  of  juveniles  charged  with  serious  offenses 
against  fM»rsons  Put  simply,  we  think  our  recommended  twenty-four  hour  exemp- 
tion IS.  on  programmatic  and  practical  grounds,  a  preferable  alternative.  We  think 
so  for  two  rea.sniis  First,  we  believe  the  category  of  exempt  offenses  under  the 
torety-eight  hour  l.mguage  is  too  limited.  As  expressed  in  my  letter,  we  believe  that 
the  ex«»mption  ner.fs  to  cover  felony-level  allegations,  which  is  a  broader  category 
than  IS  allowed  uiuNt  the  existing  forty-eight  hour  exemption.  Second,  we  feel  that 
twenty-four  hours  provides  appropriate  and  sufficient  time  for  the  exempt  deten- 
tions and.  thu.s.  that  lorty-eight  hours  is  unnecessarily  long. 
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1  hope  this  clarifies  any  misunderstanding  that  could  have  arisen  in  connection 
with  niy  first  letter. 
Sincerely, 

Linda  Reivitz,  Secretary. 


WiM'ONsiN  Department  of  Health  and  Social  Services, 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Madison,  Wl  February 

Hon.  Thomas  Petri, 
House  of  Represen tati ves, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Petri:  I  appreciate  your  invitation  to  comment  on  the  jail  re'roval  pro- 
visions of  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  (JJDPA). 

We,  in  Wisconsin,  are  fully  aware  of  the  real  problems  and  real  harm  that  have 
resulted  from  the  use  of  adult  jails  for  the  detention  of  juveniles.  Moreover,  this 
awareness  is  not  limited  to  my  Department  or  the  Wisconsin  Council  on  Criminal 
Justice.  Local  elected  officials,  county  sheriffs,  jail  staff,  and  county  human  service 
agencies  have  been  equally  concerned  about  the  unnecessary  trauma,  the  difficulty 
of  appropriate  programming,  the  negative  consequences  of  adult-juvenile  interac- 
tion, the  administrative  complexities,  ftnd  the  plain  costs  of  having  to  rely  on  adult 
facilities  for  the  secure  custody  of  minors. 

Because  they  recognize  these  problems,  state  and  local  officials  have  worked  over 
the  past  severasl  years  to  substantially  leduce  the  frequency  and  the  duration  of 
juvenile  detentions  in  adult  jails  as  well  as  to  upgrade  the  physical  and  program 
standards  that  apply  in  those  cases  where  adult  facilities  continue  to  be  used. 

While  this  progress  has  been  significant  and  is  continuing,  many  of  us,  including 
myself,  have  come  to  see  a  general  policy  against  reliance  on  adult  jails  for  juveniles 
as  the  clearest,  niost  straightforward  and  ultimately  most  practical  solution  to  the 
problems.  Accordingly,  we  have  been  and  continue  to  be  supportive  of  the  jail  re- 
moval goals  that  underlie  the  current  Juvenile  Justice  and  E)elinquency  Prevention 
Act.  Those  goals  are  sound  and  should  not  be  abandoned  or  repudiated  in  the  forth- 
coming reauthorization  decisions  by  the  Congress. 

In  affirming  those  goals,  however,  I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  achieving  them 
will  be  easy  or  without  serious  problems.  On  the  contrary,  our  Wisconsin  efforts  in 
reducing  jail  detentions  to  date  and  our  planning  for  comprehensive  jail  removal  in 
the  future  have  raised  a  number  of  serious  practical,  programmatic,  and  juvenile 
welfare  issues.  These  issues  as  well  as  experience  in  other  states  deserve  to  be  seri- 
ously and  carefully  considered  in  the  reauthorization  of  the  JJDPA. 

Our  most  serious  concern  is  a  common  sense  one.  It  makes  sense  to  prohibit  jail 
detentions  when  and  if  there  are  better  or  at  least  equal  alternatives  available  to 
meet  the  secure  custody  needs  of  juvenile  offenders.  When  such  alternatives  cennot 
reasonably  be  expected  to  be  available,  then  a  blanket  barrier  to  using  appropriate- 
ly staffed  adult  jails  does  not  make  sense. 

Do  not  misunderstand  this  qualification.  I  believe  that  in  Wisconsin  we,  in  coop- 
eration with  counties  and  with  JJDPA  assistance,  can  and  will  develop  the  alterna- 
tives that  are  needed  to  end  the  overwhelming  majority  of  juvenile  detentions  in 
adult  jails.  But  I  do  not  believe  we  can  expect  or  be  expected  to  have  and  use  alter- 
natives in  every  instance,  particularly  in  our  less  populated  counties. 

Such  exceptions  to  a  total  prohibition  are,  of  course,  included  in  the  current  law. 
The  JJDPA  exempts  juvenile  detentions  in  adult  jails  for  criminal-type  offenses  for 
up  to  .six  hours  in  rural  areas.  This  exemption  refiects  a  Congressional  recognition 
of  a  '.-^gitimate  need:  unfortunately,  however,  it  is  too  limited  to  realistically  meet 
that  le^^itimate  need. 

We  are  not  planning  nor  do  we  feel  it  wise  to  develop  juvenile  detention  centers 
in  most  of  our  less  populated  counties.  To  do  so  would  not  only  be  unacceptably  ex- 
pensive and  thus  a  drain  on  resources  for  other  critical  juvenile  programs,  but  it 
would  also  cr*?ate  incentives  for  excessive  use  of  such  centers  to  the  detriment  of 
non-facility  baaed  custody  programs  such  as  home  deti?ntion  or  the  use  of  youth  at- 
tendants. Given  that  decision,  most  rural  communities  in  Wisconsin  will  continue  to 
be  at  some  distance  from  the  nearest  juvenile  facility 

Thi.^i  means  that  youths  apprehended  and  needing  secure  custody  in  such  counties 
would  frequently  have  to  be  transported  at  some  distance  from  home,  family  and 
attorneys,  only  to  be  promptly  returned  to  their  community  for  a  judicial  hearing 
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appt-arance. '  To  argue  that  Huch  ht»arin^{H  can  always  be  Hcheduied  to  occur  within 
six  hours  is  unrealistic  So  too  is  the  view  that  personal  custody  arrangements,  such 
as  a  youth  attendant,  can  always  be  responsibly  made  within  six  hours. 

In  light  of  the  above  considerations,  and  after  considerable  debate,  I  have  conclud- 
ed the  six-hour  exemption  needs  to  be  expanded  if  Wisconsin  is  to  achieve,  responsi- 
bly and  practically,  the  larger  jail  removal  objectives  of  the  JJDP  Act.  Specifically, 
the  exemption  should  be  extended  to  twenty-four  hours  for  delinquents  with  felony 
level  delinquent  allegations  or  adjudications  in  counties  of  less  than  100  persons  per 
square  mile.  Such  exempt  detentions,  moreover,  should  be  limited  to  reasonably 
proximate  adult  jails  that  assure  thorough  separation  as  well  as  supervision  of  de- 
tainees by  juvenile  agency  staff. 

While  we  recognize  that  this  extension  may  permit  a  small  number  of  overnight 
jail  detentions,  which  would  not  be  allowed  under  current  JJDPA  provisions,  we  be- 
lieve that  appropriate  staffing  and  supervision  can  be  established  to  minimize  poten- 
tial problems.  Moreover,  we  are  convinced  that  whatever  problems  may  occur  be- 
cause of  such  detentions,  they  are  less  severe  and  traumatic  than  the  nighttime 
transports,  precipitous  releases  or  hastily  arranged  supervisions  that  would  be  expe- 
rienced by  juveniles  in  the  absence  of  such  an  exemption. 

A  revision  of  this  kind  will  not  in  any  way  alter,  undermine  or  diminish  the  ambi- 
tious juvenile  justice  reform  goals  Congress  has  set  forth  in  the  current  act.  Instead, 
it  will  strengthen  the  law.  It  will  do  so  by  allowing  good  faith  states  and  communi- 
ties to  move  toward  real  improvement  in  the  treatment  of  juvenile  offenders,  with- 
out requirmg  them  to  conform  to  an  absolute  standard  that  in  some  instances  may 
prove  inconsistent  with  the  interest  of  the  affected  juveniles. 

Even  with  these  changes,  the  Act  will  continue  to  present  difficult  challenges  for 
change  to  all  states,  including  Wisconsin.  We  still  have  many  problems  to  solve,  pro- 
grams to  test  and  develop,  facilities  to  locate,  and  cooperative  state-county  strategies 
to  imj.lement,  before  we  can  feel  confident  that  we  will  meet  the  rigorous  timelines 
lor  change  envisioned  in  the  Act. 

Nevertheless,  we  intend  to  try  to  achieve  all  the  change  that  is  sensible  and  prac- 
tical. With  continuation  of  the  limited  federal  assistance  under  the  JJDPA  and  with 
increased  state  and  local  commitment,  I  think  we  can  do  it.  If  federal  law.  however, 
requires  practices  that  are  not  defensible  from  the  perspective  of  costs  or  the  real 
needs  of  juveniles  and  if  the  law  withholds  financial  assistance  from  states  who  fail 
to  conform  to  those  inappropriate  requirements,  then  the  goal  of  substantive  jail  re- 
moval in  this  country  will  not  be  advanced  but  retarded. 

Thank  you  again  for  the  opportunity  to  share  our  views  on  the  JJDPA  We  hope 
they  are  useful 
Sincerely. 

Linda  Reivitz.  Secretary. 

Mr.  Andrews.  Somewhere  in  your  statement,  you  referred  to  a 
letter,  did  you  not,  from  some  group  other  than  this  one? 

Ms.  Andeuegg.  That  is  right,  from  the  Counties  Association,  the 
Wisconsin  Counties  Association. 

Mr.  Petri.  I  would  also  like  to  enter  the  Wisconsin  Counties  As- 
sociation's position  letter  on  this  act. 

Mr.  Andrews.  Without  objection,  we  will  enter  it  in  the  record. 

[The  letter  of  the  Wisconsin  Counties  Association  follows:] 

Wisconsin  Coi'ntiks  A.sscxmation. 
Maduson,  V/1.  February  J,S\ 

Te)  Thv  Wisconsin  Congressional  Delegation. 
KrejrtJ  Mark  M  KoKacki.  Executive  Dinrtor 
Subtest  Juvenile  Justice  Delinquency  Prevrntiun  Act  uJ.IDPAj 

Tile  Wisconsin  (ountie.s  Association  strongly  opposes  reauthori?jition  of  JJDPA  if 
this  measure  continues  to  **call  for**  removal  of  juvenile  offenders  from  county  jails, 
without  funds  hein^j  made  available  for  this  effort. 

It  is  patiently  unfair  to  even  ask  that  local  property  taxpayers  underwrite  the 
multi-million  dj)l!ar  costs  of  this  program  simply  because  the  State  of  Wisco..sin 
eleet.s  to  receive  $Mn(K(H)i)  a  year  in  JJDPA  grant  funds.  fOnly  about  half  of  these 
funds  ever  even  trickle  down  to  local  government  because  the  difference  is  utili?.ed 


•  Wmoin.sin  law  rtirri'ntly  rfHjuiri»s  an  inti^rnal  judinal  heann^j  within  'SA  hours  U'xtluding 
wi»t'k«'nd.*'  i»f)d  hcjhdavs'  of  all  youth  placed  iti  jH\-ure  detention 
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for  state  administrative  costs).  Yet  receipt  of  these  funds  translates  into  state 
a^jency  pressure  aimed  at  achieving  JJDPA  federal  "goals"  and  this  flows  directly  to 
the  property  tax 

As  if  that  isn't  bad  enough,  ludicrous  application  of  federal  and  state  regulations 
leads  to  ridiculously  contrary  postures  on  holding  juveniles  in  county  jails.  For  ex- 
ample, an  "urban  "  county  jail  is  deemed  inappropriate  for  housing  juveniles  who 
are  residents  of  that  county.  This  is  presum&bly  because  ot  the  facilities'  failure  to 
adequately  meet  federal  standards  for  separation  of  adults  and  juveniles.  But  that 
same  jail,  we  are  told,  may  securely  house  juveniles  from  surrounding  "rural"  coun- 
ties and  be  in  total  compliance  with  JJDPA!  Unbelievable! 

Wisconsin  is  currently  a  leader  in  the  "state  of  the  art"  regarding  protection  of 
juveniles  held  in  county  jails.  State  standards  are  set  high  and  completely  enforced. 
Until  there  are  federal  funds  available  to  move  further,  this  act  should  not  be  reau- 
thorized as  presently  worded. 

Strike  the  "removal"  language  or  have  it  financed.  Wisconsin's  counties  and  prop- 
erty taxpayers  can't  afford  to  and  shouldn't  be  asked  to  bear  this  financial  burden. 
<This  doesn't  even  address  ongoing  costs  related  to  operation  of  these  separate 
secure  detention  facilities,  which  may  cost  millions  of  dollars  annually  for  years  to 
come.) 

We  urge  you  as  representatives  of  Wisconsin's  citizens  to  say  "enough." 

Mr.  Andrews.  This  is  most  enjoyable.  We  are  going  very  slowly. 

We  should,  I  guess,  consider  recessing  for  lunch,  yet  we  just  don*t 
have  time.  We  have  13  witnesses  and  we  have  completed  only  6, 
and  the  hearing  should  be  over. 

I  am  going  to  have  to  ask  the  witnesses  to  please  be  as  brief  as 
you  feel  that  you  can.  Your  written  statements,  of  course,  will  be 
part  of  the  record,  and  will  be  considered  at  an  appropriate  time. 
But  let's  please  keep  it  as  brief  as  you  feel  you  can  for  this  after- 
noon. All  of  us  do  have  other  very  pressing  matters  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  day. 

With  an  apology  for  having  to  say  that,  let  me  call  on  Mr.  Roger 
E.  Weisberg.  Come  around  if  you  will  plense.  He  is  the  producer  of 
the  documentary  "Old  Enough  To  Do  Time.**  He  is  from  New  York 
City.  We  welcome  you,  sir. 

[Prepared  statement  of  Roger  E.  Weisberg  follows:] 


I  rm'ntly  comploted  producing?  and  directing'  a  national  public  tolovision  docu- 
mentary on  our  nation's  juvenile  justice  system  called  Old  Enough  To  Do  Time  Re- 
search for  the  program  started  in  early  \W2  and  the  shooting  took  place  in  early 
on  loc^ation  in  New  York,  Massachusetts.  P'lorida,  Washington,  Colorado,  and 
California  The  program  is  hosted  and  narrated  by  Daniel  Travanti  who  plays  Cap- 
tain Furillo  on  NBC's  Hill  Street  Blues  and  it  will  air  on  most  public  television  .sta- 
tions on  March  2lst  at  10:00  P.M. 

During  the  year  and  a  half  that  I  workt»d  on  this  production.  !  had  an  opportunity 
to  review  the  late.st  research  in  the  juvenile  justice  field,  interview  a  number  of 
leading  experts,  and  observe  the  day  to  day  operation  of  the  law  enforcement  and 
correctional  systems  of  several  states.  In  planning  and  shooting  our  documentary, 
we  spoke  with  jwlice  officers,  prosecutors,  public  defenders,  juvenile  and  criminal 
court  judges,  probation  officers,  corrections  officers,  and  youth  services  workers. 
Most  importantly,  we  talked  with  juveniles  in  a  variety  of  settings  including  juve- 
nile courts,  adult  criminal  court^j,  detention  centers,  county  jails,  training  schools, 
and  state  penitentiaries.  We  also  looked  at  juveniles  in  four  alternative  correctional 
programs:  one  based  on  a  "diversion"  approach  where  minor  offenders  are  formally 
diverted  to  community  accountability  boards  instead  of  being  tried  in  courts:  one 
based  on  a  wilderness/"Outward  Bound"  model;  a  third  based  on  a  halfway  house 
model;  and  a  fourth  "tracking"  program  which  keeps  tabs  on  youthful  offenders 
after  tb'nr  return  to  the  community.  Many  situations  included  in  our  documentary 
have  a  direct  bearing  on  the  (>olicy  issues  being  considered  by  this  committee.  I  will 
locus  on  a  few  specific  segments  of  the  production  which  are  most  pertinent  to  your 
deliberations  about  the  reauthoriza  ion  of  the  Juvenile  Justice  Act. 
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Onv  of  our  shooting  locutioriH  wuh  the  Delta  County  Jail  in  rural,  western  Colora- 
do  We  mtemewed  Sheriff  Richard  Miklick,  Claus  Tjaden.  the  Coordinator  of  Colo- 
rado s  Jail  Removal  Initiative,  and  6  juveniles  who  were  detained  for  a  variety  of 
reasons.  One  was  charged  with  assault;  several  others  were  charged  with  thefts  or 
burglaries;  one  was  a  runaway;  and  one  was  locked  up  for  riding  a  dirt  bike  on 
Main  Street.  All  of  the  juveniles  had  some  contact  with  adult  prisoners  because  the 
jail  s  physical  layout  made  it  impossible  to  comply  with  sound  and  sight  separation 
requirementii.  The  sherift*  was  expected  to  separate  men  from  women,  juveniles  from 
adult«.  felons  from  misdemeanants,  and  pre-trial  detainess  from  convicted  prisoners 
^^^^'^  "H^y  tnrf^  tiers  in  the  jail,  and  no  resources  to  upgrade  it,  no  matter  how  the 
sheriff  juggled  the  inmates,  separation  was  impossible.  Further  complicating  mat- 
ters was  the  fact  that  the  nearest  juvenile  detention  facility  was  2r^0  miles  away 
over  mountain  passes  that  are  often  closed  in  winter.  Consequently,  if  the  police 
want€Hi  to  detain  a  juvenile  offender,  they  would  have  to  tie  up  an  officer  and  squad 
car.  conceivably  for  days,  or  place  the  youth  in  a  jail  where  separation  from  adults 
was  not  always  possible.  The  sheriffs  didn't  like  locking  the  juveniles  up  with  the 
adults  any  more  than  the  juveniles  or  youth  services  authorities  liked  it,  but,  in  cer- 
tain circumsUinces,  they  felt  they  had  no  choice. 

'^he  juveniles  we  talked  to  who  were  detained  in  the  jail  had  several  noteworthy 
reactions.  Some  were  so  angry  with  what  they  perceived  to  be  unfair  treatment  that 
they  vowed  to  get  revenge  on  the  authorities  once  they  were  released.  One  juvenile 
m  €»ssenct»  said  that  he  wDuld  like  to  do  something  serious  enough  to  warrant  the 
kind  of  punishment  he  was  getting.  The  young  man  who  was  incarcerated  for  riding 
his  motorcycle  on  Main  Street  corroborated  the  age  old  labelling  theory  by  explain- 
ing how  everyone  m  the  small  town  now  knew  that  he's  been  in  jail  and  would  treat 
him  as  It  he  were  a  criminal.  He  said  that  after  a  while,  he  really  began  to  believe 
that  he  was  a  criminal. 

When  I  questioned  the  juveniles  about  their  exposure  to  the  adults,  I  received 
some  surprising  responses.  I  expected  them  to  be  afraid  of  the  adults,  but  contrary 
to  my  expectations,  they  enjoyed  their  company.  In  fact,  they  identified  with  the 
older  inmat<»s  and  articulated  their  desire  to  emulate  them. 

It  wa.s  painfully  obvious  to  the  sheriff  and  youth  services  authorities  that  ihene 
juveniles  had  been  exposed  to  the  most  inappropriate  role  models.  In  fact,  the  sher- 
iff was  happy  to  be  named  as  a  respondent  in  a  law  suit  being  Hied  by  the  Juvenile 
Law  C  enter,  btrause  he  hoped  that  if  he  lost  the  case,  the  result  might  be  a  new 
modernized  jail  facility. 

I  believf»  that  placing  juveniles  in  jail  with  adults  is  not  only  bad  policy,  but  dan- 
gerous policy  as  well  The  juvenile  suicide  rate  is  about  S  times  greater  in  jail  than 
in  a  juvenik»  detention  facility,  and  once  they're  released  from  jail,  experts  indicate 
t  at  many  juveniles  present  a  greater  risk  to  the  community.  They  may  be  angry 
and  seek  revenge,  they  no  longer  dread  doing  time,  having  already  survived  a  jail 
term,  they  may  think  of  themselves  a,s  criminals  and  act  out  accordingly;  and  they 
may  even  learn  from  their  new  friends  in  jail  how  to  become  more  proficient  crimi- 
na  l.s. 

(\)lorado  has  ai'hieved  impressive  results  in  getting  juveniles  out  of  jails  The  com- 
hmed  concern  and  efforts  of  people  from  the  Sheriffs  Association,  the  Colorado 
youth  services  ;igency.  the  Juvenile  Law  (Vnter.  and  OJJm>  have  resulted  in  si»ver- 
al  innovations  Tran.sportation  of  young  offenders  in  remote  locations  to  existing  ju- 
Nenile  detention  facihties  has  been  arranged  and  well  supervised  group  homes  and 
Oster  homes  have  been  established  as  alternatives  to  detention  facilities  in  several 
HK-ations  on  (  olorados  western  slope. 

Although  thp  re.sults  of*  jail  removal  initiatives  in  states  like  Colorado,  Utah,  Wis- 
consm  and  I  enn.syivania  have  been  dramatic,  the  overall  national  picture  is  disap- 
jmintniK  bnr  example,  the  recent  national  jail  census  conducted  bv  the  Bureau  of 
Ju.stice  ,Stati.|^tirs  of  the  U.S  Department  of  Justice  indicates  that  there  were  a,s 

M^MsW^^'^^V^'r      J'^'^''       ^'^^^  ^^'^  Without  the  leadership  of 

y-Nin  and  the  fmannal  .strings  that  are  attached  to  efforts  to  remove  juveniles 
t.om  jail.  am  afraid  that  the  national  situation  will  deteriorate  and  more  iuveniles 
will  he  locked  in  jails  with  adults 

Another  area  where  we  risk  nulling  back  significant  progress  is  in  the  removal  of 
status  otienders  from  l(K"ked  institutions.  In  the  course  of  shooting  Old  Knough  To 
Do  lime.  I  had  the  moving  experience  of  talking  with  about  :\{\  girls  who  were  de- 
tamed  ,n  Dade  (oiintys  Juvenile  Detention  facility  A  great  number  of  the  girls  I 
spoke  with  NVt»re  accused  of  .status  offenses— truancv.  sexual  promiscuity,  and  most 
coniinoolv  running  away  from  homt»  I  was  surpri.M^d  and  saddened  by  the  candor 
with  whirh  the>  revealed  their  own  histories  of  broken  families.  negUvt,  and  physi- 
cal and  sfxual  abuse  I  was  outraged  when  I  realized  that  a  girl  who  had  be«m  rajH»d 
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by  he»*  father  could  be  sharing  a  cell  with  a  girl  detained  for  robbery.  Although 
other  jurisdictions  have  completely  removed  status  offenders  from  locked  institu- 
tions, the  authorities  in  Dade  County  were  unable  to  defer  these  status  offendf-r 
cases  to  appropriate  social  service  agencies,  and  consequently  they've  become  a 
costly  and  inappropriate  drain  on  the  juvenile  justice  system. 

Florida  currently  hi\a  one  of  the  highest  rates  of  detention  in  the  country  and 
Dade  County  is  in  the  process  of  opening  another  detention  facility  to  handle  the 
increased  demand.  The  facility  I  visited  was  so  over-crowded  that  I  observed  many 
mattresses  on  the  floors  to  accomodate  youths  who  couldn't  fit  into  regular  bunks. 

I  can't  help  believing  that  the  problems  of  status  offenders  are  social  and  family 
problems  that  should  be  :reated  by  appropriate  social  service  agencies.  Status  of- 
fenders should  not  be  dumped  into  an  already  overburdened  criminal  justice  system. 

Largely  due  to  the  Juvenile  Justice  Act,  many  states  have  been  remarkably  suc- 
cessful in  removing  status  offenders  from  locked  institutions  (e.g.,  Pennsylvania, 
Washington,  Iowa,  Illinois,  California,  Massachusetts).  But  once  again,  without  in- 
centives from  OJJDP,  I  suspect  that  increasing  numbers  of  status  offenders  will  find 
their  way  back  into  locked  institutions. 

Another  problem  which  OJJDP  has  sought  to  remedy  is  the  separation  of  juve- 
niles from  adults  who  have  been  convicted  or  are  awaiting  trial.  In  Old  Enough  To 
Do  Time  we  had  occasion  to  interview  Billy  demons,  a  boyish  looking  14  year  old 
inmate  in  one  of  Florida's  state  penitentiaries.  He  was  found  guilty  as  an  accessory 
to  murder  and  was  serving  a  20  year  sentence  along  with  other  "youthful  offenders  ' 
up  to  age  26.  He  articulated  on  camera  his  perception  of  society's  indifference  to  the 
fact  that  he  might  not  get  out  of  prison  alive  or  with  his  "mannood  intact."  He  gave 
us  all  pause  for  thought  about  what  kind  of  individual  we  might  expect  back  on  the 
streets  some  day  There  will  be  little  doubt  in  viewer's  minds  that  society  needs  to 
be  protected  from  truly  violent  youths  like  Billy  demons.  But,  the  documentary 
raises  the  uneasy  question  about  the  best  way  to  treat  kids  who  will  doubtless 
present  an  even  greater  threat  to  society  after  a  long  and  sustained  prison  term 
with  older  hardened  criminals.  Although  treating  a  juvenile  who  commits  a  so- 
called  adult  crime  as  an  adult  is  good  politics  for  elected  officials.  I  believe  that  it's 
bad  policy  for  our  country.  Nationwide,  2  out  of  3  juveniles  who  are  transferred  to 
the  adult  system  are  property  offenders  and  haven't  committed  crimes  of  violence. 

OJJDP  has  provided  leadership  in  creating  and  supporting  alternative  correction- 
al programs  for  juvenile  delinquents.  Old  Enough  To  Do  Time  features  four  differ- 
ent kinds  of  alternative  programs.  Since  reliable  data  about  recidivism  rates  is  not 
available,  the  value  of  these  programp  is  perhaps  best  demonstrated  by  citing  a  few 
of  the  comments  that  the  participants  make  in  the  documentary: 

You  have  no  responsibility— none,  (in  the  training  school)  And  you  come  out  here 
and  it  s  all  uiven  back  to  you  I  mean  you  got  to  carry  your  pack,  you  got  to  keep  up 
with  the  group,  you  got  to  know  what  food  you  have—it's  positive.  I  mean  knowing 
that  there's  people  relying  on  you  instead  of  your  relying  on  people. 

I  think  this  course  kind  of  shows  someone  if  you  can  go  through  all  this  kind  nf 
stuff  and  jHHjple  do  it  all  the  time,  then  there's  really  nothing  to  living  in  a  house 
and  being  warm  and  going  out  and  working  and  paying  for  your  things  with  stuff 
you  earned 

The  showed  us  two  things — how  to  survive  on  the  survival  course  and  how  to  sur- 
vive in  the  urban  facility.  You're  going  to  get  out  no  matter  what  ...  I  think  that 
the  community  would  rather  see  us  out  there  trying;  see  that  we're  trying  to  make 
^joikJ  with  i>urs*»lvt»8;  trying  to  respect  others:  trying  to  learn  from  what  we  did  — 
from  our  mistakes;  and  you  can't  do  that  in  an  institution. 

After  you  come  out  of  an  institution,  you  have  no  job,  no  money,  you  have  noth- 
ing' -and  all  you  can  do  is  steal  again.  If  you  come  here,  you  make  sure  you  have  a 
job  and  then  you  don't  have  to  steal. 

I  think  juveniles  should  get  a  break  'cause  they  could  learn  a  lot  from  their  mis- 
takes They  got  a  lot  more  people  to  work  with  them.  Like  when  a  guy  is  .if)  years 
old  and  still  stealing  cars  and  ripping  off  houses  and  stuff— it's  a  little  late.  # 

(\nm.selor:  I  think  a  lot  of  what  we  do  is  try  to  teach  these  guys  the  reality:  hey, 
the  kid  games  are  over— we're  not  going  to  dwell  on  the  past— let's  hope  that  we 
can  learn  from  it.  But  things  are  not  going  to  go  your  way.  You  have  to  learn  to  live 
nut  there— they  don't  have  to  learn  to  live  with  you.  Having  been  in  the  bigger  in- 
stitutions. I  can  testify  to  the  fact  that  it  didn't  do  me  any  good.  One  of  the  things  1 
can  say  here,  and  you  ca.i  ask  these  guys,  is  to  ask  them  what  they've  learned  there 
in  terms  of  social  skills—in  terms  of  things  that  keep  them  out  of  jail.  You  know, 
they  mi^;ht  have  taught  me  how  to  mow  a  lawn  or  this  that  or  the  other  thing,  but 
in  terms  of  something  marketable  for  when  I  came  out?  (Shakes  head)  When  I  got 
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pare  ed.  I  was  paroled  to  the  strK^t  and  the  only  people  I  knew  were  police  and 
junkies  ^  r-    r  ^        «  u 

In  I  would  like  to  underscore  thai  our  experience  in  researching  and  pro- 

ducing Old  hnough  To  Do  Time  haa  led  to  our  sincere  conviction  that  removing  ju- 
veni  es  from  jails,  removing  status  offenders  from  locked  institutions,  separating  ju- 
veiule  offenders  from  adult  criminals,  and  sponsoring  alternative  correctional  pro- 
gr;i??is  are  not  only  worthwhile  policies,  but  they  must  be  undertaken  at  the  nation- 
al level.  These  issues  transcend  the  boundaries  of  individual  states  and,  consequent- 
ly we  rnust  look  to  the  federal  government  and  OJJDP  for  leadership  and  direction 
m  deciding  how  lo  allocate  our  juvenile  justice  resources. 


STATEMENT  OF  RCKiER  E.  WEISBERG,  PRODUCER  OF  THE  DOCU- 
MENTARV  -OLD  ENOUGH  TO  DO  TIME/'  WNET/13.  NEW  YORK, 
N\ 

Mr.  Weisbero.  Thank  you  very  much.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  here 
today.  I  am  going  to  try  to  comply  with  your  request  to  be  brief. 

The  documentary  that  I  produced  for  national  public  television, 
*  Old  Enough  To  Do  Time/'  will  air  in  about  2  weeks,  the  21st  at  10 
o  clock,  and  it  will  be  followed  by  local  productions  produced  by 
'^^SL®^^^*^"®  across  the  country,  and  then  a  national  tie-in  on 
"PBS  Latenight. 

The  focus  of  the  documentary  is  on  get-tough  policies,  juvenile 
justice  policies,  across  the  country,  and  it  is  narrated  and  hosted  by 
Daniel  Travanti,  who  plays  Captain  Furillo  on  NBC's  ''Hill  Street 
Blues. 

What  I  think  would  be  most  useful,  since  there  really  are  two 
records  of  our  research  and  feelings  about  this  subject— one  being 
my  written  testimony,  and  a  much  more  important  record  being 
the  documentary  itself,  which  we  hope  is  going  to  reach  about  3 
million  to  5  million  people  in  about  2  weeks  from  now— what  I 
would  like  to  try  to  do  is  focus  on  four  specific  segments  of  the  doc- 
umentary that  overlap  directly  the  issues  that  this  committee  is  de- 
liberating about. 

The  first  one  relates  to  the  removal  of  juveniles  from  jail.  We 
ended  up  shooting  a  segment  of  our  docunientary  in  the  Delta 
County  Jail  on  Colorado's  western  slope.  There  we  interviewed  the 
sheriff,  the  coordinator  of  the  jail  removal  initiative  there,  and  six 
juveniles,  some  who  were  in  there  on  fairly  serious  charges,  assault 
and  theft  and  burglary.  But  one  was  a  runaway  and  one  was  locked 
m  the  jail  for  riding  his  dirt  bike  on  the  main  street  of  town. 

All  of  the  juveniles  in  this  jail  had  contact  with  adult  prisoners 
because  the  construction  of  the  jail  made  it  impossible  for  the  sher- 
iff to  comply  with  sight  and  sound  separation  requirements.  He 
had  to  separate  men  from  women,  felons  from  misdemeanants,  pre- 
trial detainees  from  convicted  prisoners,  and  juveniles  from  adults. 
With  only  three  tiers  in  his  jail,  no  matter  how  he  juggled  his  pop- 
ulations, he  couldn*t  achieve  the  separation  that  was  required. 

The  sheriff  didn^t  like  having  theSc*  juveniles  in  the  jail  any  more 
than  the  youth  services  authorities.  In  fact,  he  welcomed  being 
named  a  respondent  in  a  lawsuit,  because  he  hoped  that  if  he  lost 
the  case,  he  would  be  required  to  build  a  new  jail  facility  and 
would  have  the  resources  to  do  it  right. 

What  is  probably  most  significant  is  really  the  reactions  of  the 
juveniles  who  wo  talked  to.  Some  were  so  angry  with  the  treatment 
they  received  that  they  vowed  to  get  revenge  once  they  got  out. 
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One,  the  one  who  was  locked  up  for  riding  his  dirt  bike  on  the 
main  street  of  town,  wished  that  he  had  done  something  serious 
enough  to  warrant  the  kind  of  punishment  he  was  getting. 

The  other  talked  about  hew  living  in  a  small  town  like  he  did  in 
rural  western  Colorado,  everybody  in  the  small  town  would  know 
that  he  was  locked  in  jail,  would  think  of  him  as  a  criminal  and, 
after  a  while,  he,  too,  began  to  think  of  himself  as  a  criminal.  This 
tends  to  corroborate  that  age-old  labeling  theory  that  we  affect  in  a 
significant  way  the  self-image  of  the  juveniles  by  locking  them  up 
in  jail.  I  think  that  the  fact  that  they  had  this  contact  and  had  this 
impact  on  them  didn't  do  the  juveniles  any  good  and  didn't  do  the 
community  any  good. 

When  I  askea  them  about  specifically  their  contact  with  the 
adults  in  the  facility,  I  was  surprised  by  the  response.  Instead  of 
hearing  that  juveniles  were  afraid  of  the  adults  they  were  incarcer- 
ated with,  I  found  out  that  they  enjoyed  their  company,  that  they 
identified  with  the  older  inmates,  and  specifically  articulated  their 
desires  to  emulate  them.  That  couldn't  be  more  dangerous  for  any 
of  us,  because  they  couldn't  have  more  inappropriate  role  models. 

Because  the  Sheriffs  Association,  because  the  youth  authorities, 
and  also  because  of  the  efforts  of  OJJDP,  significant  efforts  were 
made  in  Colorado  to  remove  juveniles  from  the  jail,  and  they  have 
made  some  impressive  progress.  Since  we  did  our  shooting  there, 
they  have  been  able  to  arrange  transportation  for  some  of  the  juve- 
niles to  juvenile  detention  facilities,  and  this  is  no  easy  task  be- 
cause, for  this  particular  county,  the  nearest  juvenile  detention  fa- 
cility is  250  miles  away  over  mountain  passes  which  are  often 
closed  in  winter.  But  they  were  able  to  arrange  some  transporta- 
tion and,  where  that  wasn't  possible,  they  set  up  quite  secure,  well- 
supervised  group  homes  and  foster  homes  as  alternatives  to  using 
the  jail. 

Many  other  States  like  Utah,  Wisconsin,  and  Pennsylvania,  had 
dramatic  results  in  getting  juveniles  out  of  jails,  yet  the  national 
picture  -s  not  so  bright.  I  believe  the  representative  from  the  GAO 
told  us  today  that,  in  1S)78,  there  were  as  many  juveniles  in  jail  in 
this  country  on  a  given  day  as  there  were  in  1982.  My  fear  is  that 
without  the  financial  strings  that  are  attached  to  incentives  that 
States  have  through  OJJDP.  that  will  roll  back  the  progress  that 
has  already  been  made  in  removing  juvenilf^s  from  jail. 

Mr.  Andrews.  May  I  interrupt  you  to  ask  you  a  question? 

Mr.  Wkisrkrc;.  Sure. 

Mr.  Andrews.  I  could  envision  what  you  are  describing  better  if 
I  knew  more  about  the  dirt-bike  kid,  as  you  called  him.  A  dirt  bike, 
is  that  something  like  a  Moped  or  something? 

Mr.  Wkisrkro.  A  dirt  bike  is  a  kind  of  motorcycle  that  is  not 
meant  to  be  ridden  on  the  streets,  it  is  meant  to  be  ridden  on  croSvS- 
country,  I  suppose. 

Mr.  Andrews.  How  old  was  that  boy? 

Mr.  Weisberg.  I  am  trying  to  remember.  He  is  the  kid  who  was 
on  the  cover  of  this  press  kit,  so  you  can  get  an  idea  of  what  he 
looks  like.  I  would  guess  he  is  around  14  or  15  years  old. 

Mr.  Andrews.  Was  he  being  held  in  jail  awaiting  trial,  or  was  he 
tried  and  sentenced? 

Mr.  Weisberg.  He  was  awaiting  trial. 
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Mr.  Andrews.  How  long  did  he  remain  in  jail  awaiting  trial? 

Mr.  Weisberg.  I  think  he  was  anywhere  from  24  to  48  hours  in 
jail.  I  don't  recall.  It  was  in  that  range. 

Mr.  Andrews.  Was  he  offered  an  opportunity  to  post  bond  and, 
hence,  not  go  to  jail? 

Mr.  Weisberg.  I  don't  think  so.  I  think  that  out  there,  there  was 
a  judge  and  perhaps  the  arresting  officer  had  the  opinion  that  this 
was  going  to  teach  this  kid  a  lesson.  I  think  that  is  the  attitude  to 
a  lot  of  their  cases. 

Mr.  Andrews.  That  is,  I  think,  in  violation  of  law.  Everybody  is 
entitled  to  bond  except  in  capital  cases. 

I  just  wondered  if  they  offered  bond,  and  if  he  had  no  parents  or 
means  whereby  he  could  provide  the  bond.  Sometimes  they  inten- 
tionally set  the  bond  so  high  that  they  know  the  accused— or  think 
that  the  accused  will  not  be  able  to  comply  with  the  bond  and, 
hence,  they,  so  to  speak,  violate  the  law  by,  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, not  allowing  bond.  In  other  words,  they  say  we  allowed  him 
bond,  but  we  made  it  $10,000  and  required  cash  or  something. 

I  just  can't  imagine  what  you  said.  Did  he  have  some  prior 
record  that  caused  the  authorities  there,  whether  it  be  the  police  or 
the  judge  or  somebody,  to  think  that  he  was  dangerous  to  the  com- 
munity if  he  were  not  jailed?  Did  he  have  a  prior  record? 

Mr.  Weisberg.  To  my  knowledge,  he  didn't  even  have  a  prior 
record. 

Mr.  Andrews.  I  just  can't  imagine  that. 

Mr.  Weisberg.  I  don't  know  the  prior  record  of  the  runaway 
either  who  was  there  in  the  county  jail,  but  she  was  a  young  lady 
who  might  have  had  previous  contacts  with  the  juvenile  authori- 
ties, but.  again,  was  in  there  for  nothing  more  serious  than  run- 
ning away. 

Mr.  Andrews.  It  doesn't  sound  plausible.  I  practiced  law.  I  have 
been  a  defense  attorney  and  a  prosecuting  attorney  for  many  years 
and,  although  I  have  been  a  Member  of  Congress  now  for  some  12 
years.  I  am  still  familiar  with  court  systems.  I  have  obviously 
worked  with  this  law.  We  have  held  many  hearings  and  heard 
many  stories,  and  I  don't  think  I  ever  heard  of  a  kid  charged  with 
something  as  minor  as  driving  a  bike  on  a  city  street  in  an  unag- 
gravated  sort  of  a  manner,  and  with  no  prior  record,  being  arrest- 
ed, put  in  jail,  and  not  offered  an  opportunity  to  post  bond. 

Mr.  Weisberg.  It  is  my  understanding  that  22  percent  of  all  of 
the  kids  who  are  in  jails  across  the  country  are  in  there  for  status 
offenses— they  haven't  committed  crimes,  and  only  about  10  per- 
cent are  in  there  for  crimes  of  violence.  The  other  bulk.  I  guess,  are 
in  there  for  mainly  property  crimes,  burglaries,  and  thefts.  But  a 
significant  chunk.  22  percent,  are  in  there  for  status  offenses^ 
which  I  think  is  a  serious  problem. 

Mr.  Andrews.  That  is  what  we  are  trying  to  address  with  the 
legislation.  Yet,  the  lady  from  Wisconsin  and  others  make— you 
know,  it  is  certainly  understandable  that,  in  some  instances,  my 
own  native  county  could  not  afford  to  pay  $250,000  a  year,  exclu- 
sive of  teachers  and  social  workers  and  others  who  are  required,  in 
addition  to  building  a  separate  f/ cility.  It  is  really  a  dilemma. 

We  are  seeking,  as  you  well  know,  through  this  legislation  to  ac- 
complish, as  nearly  as  can  feasibly  be  done,  what  I  think  you  are 
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recommending.  We  are  in  total  agreement.  Yet,  I  am  glad  you  had 
to  spend  the  day  listening  to  some  of  the  problems  involved  from 
the  standpoint  of  cost  and  other  considerations. 

Mr.  Weisberg.  I  think  there  have  to  be  some  less-costly  alterna- 
tives to  building  separate  detention  facilities  for  juveniles.  In  Colo- 
rado where  we  did  our  shooting,  we  saw  that  they  were  able  to 
come  up  with  some  of  those  less-costly  alternatives. 

Mr.  Andrews.  Is  that  the  250-mile  trip  across  the  mountain 
passes,  and  so  forth? 

Mr.  Weisberg.  That  is  not  the  most  cost  effective.  I  would  think 
that  the  secure  group  homes  and  foster  homes  are  the  most  cost 
effective  alternatives.  But  I  suppose  that,  for  the  truly  violent  kids, 
it  still,  I  think,  is  worth  it  to  commit  an  officer  and  a  squad  car  to 
spend  the  time  to  get  the  kid  over  to  the  secure  juvenile  detention 
facility  rather  than  take  the  risks  associated  with  having  that  juve- 
nile in  a  jail  with  adults  where  separation  is  physically  impossible. 

Mr.  Andrews.  Yes. 

Mr.  Weisberg.  The  other  thing  that  the  act  strives  to  do  is 
remove  status  offenders  from  locked  institutions.  We,  in  our  docu- 
mentary, shot  a  significant  portion  of  it  in  Dade  County.  We  did 
shoot  in  the  Dade  County  juvenile  facility,  where  we  looked  at  a 
group  of  about  30  young  women  who  were  detained  in  the  deten- 
tion center.  Many  of  them  were  detained  there  for  status  offenses. 

One  of  the  most  moving  and  saddest  parts  of  producing  this 
thing  was  to  listen  to  their  stories,  their  personal  histories,  involv- 
ing neglect  and  abuse  and  changing  families.  The  most  staggering 
was  to  listen  to  the  stories  of  sexual  abuse. 

I  was  outraged  to  realize  that  some  of  these  girls  who  had  been 
raped  by  their  fathers  would  potentially  be  sharing  bunks  with 
girls  who  had  committed  serious  delinquencies,  assaults  and  rob- 
beries. I  couldn't  help  feeling  that  the  problems  that  these  status 
offenders  had  were  family  and  social  problems  that  were  being 
dumped  into  an  overburdened  juvenile  justice  system. 

I  also  feel  that,  without  the  incentives  that  States  have  from  the 
P^ederal  Government  to  remove  status  offenders  from  locked  insti- 
tutions, it  simply  won't  happen.  There  are  States  like  Pennsylva- 
nia. Washington,  Iowa,  Illinois,  and  Massachusetts,  that  have  had 
significant  results  in  removing  status  offenders.  But,  again,  I  think 
that  the  States  need  the  carrot,  they  need  the  incentives  and  lead- 
ership from  the  Federal  Government. 

Another  thing  that  was  included  in  the  documentary  was  a  situa- 
tion involving  the  commingling  of  a  juvenile  and  adult  in  a  State 
penitentiary  in  Florida.  We  ended  up  interviewing  a  14-year-old, 
prepubescent-looking  young  man  in  one  of  Florida's  State  peniten- 
tiaries He  was  serving  20  years  as  an  accessory  to  murder,  and 
was  in  one  of  their  youthful  offender  prisons  that  housed  young 
men  up  to  age  2(5.  This  fellow  of  14  articulated  for  us  on  camera  his 
fear  that  he  might  not  even  get  out  of  the  prison  alive  or,  as  he  put 
it,  with  his  manhood  intact. 

We  are  not  saying  that  we  should  be  lenient  with  these  very  seri- 
ous violent  juvenile  offenders,  but  that  we  may  be  short-changing 
ourselves  by  throwing  them  in  with  the  adults  and  risking  having 
back  in  our  community  several  years  hence  juveniles  who  have  no 
chance  of  being  socialized  while  they  are  incarcerated. 
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1  think  it  is  good  politics  for  elected  officials,  but  bad  policy  for 
our  country.  In  fact,  two  out  of  three  of  all  the  juveniles  who  are  in 
the  adult  system  have  committed  property  offenses  and  are  not  the 
serious  violent  juvenile  offenders  who  are  always  targeted  for 
waiver  to  the  adult  system. 

The  last  area  that  our  documentary  spends  highlighting  is  it 
looks  at  four  alternative  corrections  programs  for  juvenile  delin- 
quency, some  for  minor  offenders  and  some  for  quite  serious  offend- 
ers. One  was  based  on  a  diversion  model;  one  was  based  on  an  out- 
ward-bound wilderness  experience  approach;  another  a  halfway 
house  approach;  and  another,  a  tracking  model  which  allows  kids 
to  go  home,  live  in  their  communities,  but  with  round-the-clock  su- 
pervision. 

In  the  record,  I  have  cited  a  number  of  the  comments  that  some 
of  the  participants  in  these  programs  make  in  the  documentary. 

Since  recidivism  data  is  the  trickiest  to  rely  on,  and  there  doesn't 
seem  to  be  very  reliable  recidivism  data  that  we  could  cite  for  some 
of  these  programs,  I  decided  to  include  some  of  the  comments  that 
participants  that  give  a  flavor  for  the  ways  that  it  is  affecting  some 
of  the  young  participants.  But  rather  than  read  them  here,  they 
are  in  the  record,  and  I  want  to  be  brief. 

In  closing.  I  just  want  to  underscore  that  our  experience  in  re- 
searching and  producing  '*01d  Enough  To  Do  Time''  has  led  to  our 
conviction  that  removing  juveniles  from  jail,  removing  status  of- 
fenders from  locked  institutions,  separating  juvenile  offenders  from 
adult  criminals,  and  sponsoring  alternative  corrections  programs, 
are  not  onlv  worthwhile  policies,  but  they  have  to  be  undertaken  at 
the  Federal  level. 

These  issues  transcend  the  boundaries  of  State  lines,  they  are  too 
important  to  b  ?  just  left  to  the  professionals,  and  we  have  to  look 
to  the  Federal  Government  and  OJJDP  for  direction  in  deciding 
how  to  best  o'.iocate  our  juvenile  justice  resources. 

Mr.  Andp'^ws.  Thank  you  very  kindly. 

For  the  benefit  of  all  of  us.  if  we  have  developed  an  interest  per- 
haps greater  than  we  had  in  the  beginning,  when  did  you  say  the 
documentary  will  be  aired? 

Mr.  Weisberc;.  It  will  be  aired  on  the  21st  of  this  month,  2  weeks 
from  tonight,  at  10  o'clock. 

We  are  a  network  in  the  same  way  that  commercial  networks 
are,  so  some  stations  vary.  A  few  of  them  are  going  to  be  airing  at 
different  times  of  the  day  so  that  they  can  plan  their  own  local 
follow-ups.  But  I  would  say  W)  percent  of  all  public  television  sta- 
tions will  air  it  on  10  o^clock  on  the  21st. 

Then.  I  might  add,  at  "PBS  Latenight"  will  air  a  debate 

b(»tween  Mr.  Regnery  and  Mr.  Jerome  Miller,  which  will  be  follow- 
up  arid  response  to  the  issues  raised  in  the  documentary.  It  prom- 
ises to  be  a  lively  debate. 

Mr.  A.\M)KKws.  Has  the  debate  already  occurred? 

Mr.  WkisheK(;.  No;  the  program  will  air  live,  so  the  debate  has 
not  occurred  yet. 

Mr  Anokkws.  I  suppose  that  it  has,  >ou  just  haven't  filmed  it 
yet  |Laught(»r.| 

All  riuht  Thank  you  very  much  for  sharing  all  of  this  experience 
and  i;<*^<*vi^y|\.<*.nd  interesting  stories  with  us^  and. for  your  support. 
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Mr.  Wkisbkiu;.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Andrews.  Next  we  have  A.L.  Carlisle,  chairman,  National 
Steering  Committee  of  State  Juvenile  Justice  Advisory  Groups. 
Cape  Elizabeth,  ME, 

[Prepared  statement  of  A.L.  Carlisle  follows:] 

Pkkharki)  Statkment  op  A.L.  CARLiSLKt  Chairman  of  ihe  National  Steerinc;  Com- 
mittee OK  State  Juvenile  Justice  Advisory  Groups,  Chairman  of  the  North- 
east Coalition  ok  State  Juvenii^  Justice  Advisory  Groups  and  Chairman  ok 
the  Maine  Juvenile  Justice  Advisory  Group.  Cape  Elizabeth.  ME 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  subcommittee,  the  Hearing  you  are  holding 
today  on  the  reauthorization  of  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention 
Act  is  an  extremely  important  one  for  all  those  involved  with  and  concerned  about 
juvenile  justice.  I  am  very  pleased  to  have  been  invited  to  share  with  you  some  of 
the  accomplishments,  concerns  and  positions  of  those  involved  in  implementing  the 
Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  at  the  state  level,  most  specifical- 
ly, the  State  Advisory  Groups. 

As  you  know.  Section  223(aK5^)  of  the  JJDPA  requires  each  state  which  applies  for 
formula  grant  funds  under  that  statute,  to  appoint  an  advisory  group  consisting  of 
bi^tween  lo  and  'i-^  persons  **who  have  training,  experience,  or  special  knowledge 
concerning  the  prevention  and  treatment  of  juvenile  delinquency  or  the  administra- 
tion tjf  juvenile  justice".  The  members  of  State  Advisory  Groups  are  appointed  by 
the  governors  of  the  respective  states.  Their  responsibilities  include  advising  the 
governor  and  legislature  on  matters  relating  to  juvenile  justice,  including  compli- 
ance with  the  requirements  of  the  Act;  reviewing,  commenting  and,  in  some  cases, 
acting  upon  all  juvenile  justice  and  delinquency  prevention  grant  applications;  mon- 
itoring state  con^.pliance  with  the  requirements  of  the  Act;  developing  a  comprehen- 
sive state  juvenile  justice  plan  and  reviewing  the  progress  and  accomplishments  of 
programs  under  that  plan.  State  Advisory  Group  members  serve  as  volunteers  and 
donate  their  time  and  energy  to  improving  the  Juvenile  justice  system  fo-  juveniles. 
State  Advisory  Groups  play  a  key  role  in  the  implementation  of  the  Act  at  the  state 
and  local  level,  and  they  are  most  appreciative  of  the  fact  that  this  Subcommittee 
has  recognized  the  importance  of  that  role. 

One  of  the  clear  benefits  of  the  Act  was  the  creation  of  these  State  Advisory 
(Jroups,  which  provide  for  an  essential  role  for  volunteers  within  the  juvenile  justice 
system.  This  Act  could,  in  fact,  serve  as  a  model  of  a  successful  Federal,  state  and 
local  partnership,  whereby  the  Federal  Government  provides  leadership,  direction, 
assi.stance  and  some  resources  and  the  citizens  within  the  .states  make  dicisions  in 
regard  to  the  direction  and  resources  based  on  State  and  local  needs  and  priorities 

In  the  Fall  of  19S(),  the  State  Advisory  Groups  formed  the  National  Steering  Com- 
niittei*  in  order  to  maintain  and  monitor  federal  initiatives  in  the  juvenile  justice 
area  by  facilitating  the  exchange  of  information  among  State  Advisory  Groups 
iS.-\(rs)  and  by  providing  a  unified  voice  on  mutually-agretKl-upon  issues.  Along  with 
the  National  Steering  Committee,  the  State  Advisory  Groups  agreed  to  form  region- 
al coalitions,  comprising  SAG  Chairs,  or  their  designees,  and  Juvenile  Justice  Sih»- 
cialists.  The  Chairs  of  the  regional  coalitions  are  member  of  the  National  Stet^in^ 
(\)mmittee.  In  addition,  the  Chair  and  the  two  Vice  Chairs  of  the  National  Steering 
Comniittet*  are  elected  by  the  State  Advisory  Group  Chairs 

At  the  National  Advisory  Group  Conference,  held  last  May.  the  SA(]s  took  po8i- 
lion.s  on  the  reauthorization  of  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention 
Act.  A  list  of  those  positions  is  attached  to  this  testimony. 

The  SAGs  unanimously  support  the  continuation  of  the  Juvenile  Ju.stice  and  De- 
linquency Prevention  Act.  The  JJDPA  is  an  extremely  effective  piece  of  legislation 
which  has  led  to  progress  toward  a  more  humane  and  more  rational  approach  to 
juvenile  justice.  It  has  provided  a  focus  for  local,  state  and  national  commitments  to 
juvenile  justice  issues.  It  has  provided  a  planning  capability  within  state  govern- 
ments on  juvenile  justice  issues  and  has  encouraged  a  dialog  among  factions  which 
have  all  too  often  immobilized  the  system  through  lack  of  communication.  It  has 
encouraged  policy  changes  at  both  state  and  local  levels  regarding  deinstitutional- 
ization of  status  and  non-offenders  and  separation  of  juveniles  from  adults  in  .secure 
facilites  and  has  encouraged  the  development  of  community-based  prevention,  diver- 
sion and  treatment  programs.  The  JJDPA  has  exerted  great  influence  on  systems 
planning,  on  developing  a  range  of  services  for  juveniles  resulting  in  the  prevention 
of  entry  into  the  juvenile  justice  system,  on  the  ability  of  communities  to  offer  alter- 
natives outside  the  juvenile  justice  framework,  on  expanding  the  experit*i**  and  r^j- 
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sources  of  communities  to  deal  with  their  own  problems  of  juvenile  delinquency. 
Use  of  "the  least  restrictive  alternative"  has  been  encouraged  in  an  effort  to  main- 
tain juveniles  within  their  own  families  and/or  communities  whenever  possible  The 
problem  of  the  serious/violent  juveniles  offender  has  been  recognized,  and  programs 
devHo^*cf  offender  and  the  community  continue  to  be 

The  Act  has  clearly  served  as  an  incentive  to  states  to  improve  their  juvenile  jus- 
tice systems  While  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  funds  have  always 
been  but  a  fraction  of  the  total  system  costs,  they  have,  nonetheless,  served  as  a 
catalyst  to  increase  both  the  efforts  and  resources  devoted  to  improving  services  to 
juveniles  within  the  states. 

The  Formula  Grant  Program  (Part  B.  Subpart  I  of  Title  II)  is  the  main  reason  the 
Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  has  been  so  successful.  Under  this 
\  rogram.  more  than  half  of  the  money  appropriated  for  the  Act  is  returned  to  the 
states  to  carry  out  the  mandates  of  the  Act.  Citizens  of  each  state  determine  the 
needs  and  priorities  of  their  states  and  allocate  the  money  accordingly.  Consequent- 
ly, the  money  awarded  under  the  JJDPA  is  used  in  the  most  effective  manner  for 
each  statp. 

The  Formula  Grant  Program  encourages  cooperation  and  coordination  among  all 
those  involved  m  juvenile  justice.  Community-base  organizations  work  with  state  de- 
partment's, which  in  turn,  work  with  each  other  to  ensure  the  needs  of  juveniles  are 
tKMng  met  Foundations,  business.  United  Ways.  etc..  are  becoming  more  involved  in 
supporting  services  to  juveniles.  SAGs.  because  of  their  composition,  play  a  key  role 
in  encouraging  and  developing  such  coordination. 

States  have  used  Formula  Grant  money  to  develop  various  programs,  such  as 
statewide  networks  of  emergency  shelter  and  group  homes,  crisis-intervention  serv- 
ici's  and  a  variety  of  prevention  and  diversion  programs.  Many  of  these  programs 
have  proved  so  successful  that  they  have  continued  with  state  and  local  funds 
Standards  have  been  developed,  juvenile  codes  have  been  revised,  and  legislation 
has  bwn  implemented  in  response  to  the  JJDPA.  Without  the  impetus  of  the  Act 
and  the  money  available  under  the  Formula  Grant  Program,  many  of  these  pro- 
grams and  improvements  would  not  exist. 

States  clearly  attribute  most  of  the  improvements  in  their  juvenile  justice  systems 
Juvenile  Justice  and  Deliquency  Prevention  Act.  Oregon  states  that  the 
availability  of  JJDF^A  funds  has  accomplished  several  important  things  that  may 
not  have  been  accomplished  through  any  other  means;  deinstitutionalization  of 
status  ofleMers.  removal  of  juveniles  from  adult  jails,  development  of  additional 
system  coordination  and  development  of  a  statewide  data  base  In  1970.  Delaware 
?  Iml^^""  i^*-^  '^^^  ^^^^^^  offenses,  which  would  not  have  been  possible  without  the 
'Ml>f  A  and  its  funds.  Without  the  JJDPA,  the  coordinating  mechanism  which  has 
been  developed  among  the  key  youth-serving  departments  in  Maine  and  other  states 
would  not  exist.  Kxamples  such  as  these  abound  in  every  state. 

If  the  Act  is  nut  cotMinued.  new  programs  will  be  difficult  to  start  because  of 
budgetary  con.s*raints  withm  the  states,  existing  program.*  may  have  difficulty  in 
mntinuing.  and  improvements  in  the  system  will  be  more  difficult  to  implement 
States  are  concerned  that,  without  the  Act.  status  offenders  mav  once  again  be  insti- 
tutif:nah/ed.  juveniles  may  continue  to  be  locked  up  with  ad  Its.  and  efforts  to 
remove  juveniles  from  jails  will  be  stalled  or  will  cease  entirely.  Kor  without  the  Act 
and  Its  mandates.  \Mthou(  the  money  available  under  the  Formula  Grant  Program 
and  without  the  advocacy  efforts  of  the  State  Advisory  (Groups,  manv  of  the  im- 
f)rovements  to  the  sy.^tem  and  services  to  juveniles  would  never  have  occurred. 

Ihere  are  currently  states  and  territories  participating  in  the  JJDPA,  all  of 
which  have  made  substantial  pro^res.^  in  meeting  the  mandates  of  the  Act  and  most 
of  whuh  are  in  full  compliance  witli  one  or  more  of  the  mandates.  For  example, 
Kentucky  ha.-  reduced  the  institutionalization  of  .status  offenders  bv  91.()%  from 
!>,i-l!Js:i  J. ,.!;()♦;  to  4H»ii  and  the  numht»r  of  juveniles  jailed  with  adults  bv  r>:MHoj . 
In  one  year.  Kentucky  has  reduced  the  number  of  juveniles  detained  in  adult  jails 
by  J.,  SO.  from  in  Uix2  to  i^.iu;  in  Um.  Maine  institutionalizes  no  status  of 

fender^  and  has  reduced  the  number  of  juveniles  not  separated  by  sight  and  sound 
frc»rn  adults  m  jails  from  l.lMH  m         to  zero  in  \W:\. 

In  Vermont,  there  was  a  IH'*;  drop  in  one  vear  in  the  number  of  status  offenders 
incr>rrectly  plactKi  m  the  Juvenile  Detention  tinit  In  New  Jersey  jails  held  no 

juveniles  vn ho  were  not  separated  by  sight  and  sound  from  adults  Missouri  has  re- 
«luced  the  number  of  status  offenders  institutionalized  by  iM.lO  and  the  number  of 
juveniles  not  separated  from  adults  in  jails  by  !).",  !k;  The  number  of  juveniles  de- 
tained in  aclulr  jaii.s  was  reduci'd  by  MkY}  in  one  vear 
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Tennessee  has  reduced  the  number  of  status  offenders  institutionalized  by  7S%, 
the  number  of  juveniles  not  separated  from  adults  in  jails  by  48%  and  the  number 
of  juveniles  detained  in  adult  jails  by  49%.  In  New  Mexico,  there  were  only  eight 
status  offenders  institutionalized  in  1982.  and  all  juveniles  detained  in  adult  jails 
were  separated  from  adults  by  sight  and  sound.  During  the  past  year  in  Georgia,  no 
juveniles  were  held  in  adult  jails  without  sight  and  sound  separation. 

As  the  above  samples  indicates,  much  progress  has  been  made  by  the  states,  but 
much  remains  to  be  done.  While  the  number  of  status  offenders  institutionalized 
has  been  reduced  by  over  85%,  efforts  must  continue  to  remove  the  remainder  from 
institutions  There  are  still  almost  500.000  juveniles  detained  every  year  in  jails  and 
lockups,  and  many  of  those  juveniles  are  not  separated  by  sight  and  sound  from 
adults. 

Some  states  are  still  working  to  meet  the  mandates  of  deinstitutionalization  and 
separation  and  believe  that  continuation  of  the  Act  is  critical  to  meeting  those  man- 
dates. Most  states  have  just  begun  their  efforts  to  remove  juveniles  from  jail,  and,  / 
without  the  Act,  fear  that  these  efforts  will  be  greatly  hampered.  States  have  also 
indicated  that,  in  addition  to  meeting  the  mandates  of  the  Act,  particularly  jail  re- 
moval, they  are  faced  with  the  following  problems:  reduction  of  services  of  juveniles 
due  to  state  budgetary  constraints;  reductions  in  appropriations  to  states  by  the 
Federal  Government:  overcrowding  of  juvenile  correctional  facilities;  insufficient 
community-bast»d  alternatives  to  incarcer^on;  insufficient  local  primary  prevention 
programs  and  lack  of  state  fund-  forpf^vention  efforts;  inadequate  funds  for  the 
administration  of  the  Juvenile  Justic^nd  Delinquency  Prevention  program  by  the 
state. 

In  addition,  states  have  found  it  extremely  difficult  to  engage  in  long-range  plan- 
ning because  of  the  uncertainly  of  the  last  few  years  as  to  whether  the  JJDPA 
would  continue  to  be  funded.  It  is  difficult  to  coordinate  the  efforts  of  the  diverse 
organizations  and  agencies,  particularly  those  of  local  and  state  governments,  in- 
volved in  juvenile  justice  When  there  is  no  assurance  that  certain  programs  will  be 
available,  there  is  an  understandable  reluctance  to  depend  on  those  programs  or  to 
even  hi*  involved  in  developing  or  agreeing  to  fund  at  least  part  of  them. 

In  spite  of  these  problems  and  difficulties,  states  continue  to  develop  creative  ap- 
proacht»s  to  serving  juveniles  and  to  fund,  with  JJDP  money,  alone  or  in  combina- 
tion with  otht»r  sources,  a  variety  of  successful  program.  For  example,  most  states 
have  developed  and  funded  foster  care  services,  emergency  .services  and  shelters. 
rt»sidentiartreHt:»-ient  homes  and  group  homes.  Nebraska  funds  a  Foster  Home  and 
Job  Recruitment  Project;  an  Emergency  Shelter  Care  and  Specialized  Foster  Care 
for  Status  Offenders,  which  is  directed  at  rural  areas;  a  Juvenile  Parole  Foster  Care 
Plaremrnt  Program,  which  providers  fostt»r<are  placement  for  juvenile  probationers. 
(Jeorgia  funded  a  group  home  for  both  status  and  delinquent  female  offenders  which 
rectMved  so  much  community  support  that  it  did  not  request  fourth-year  funding, 
(ieorgia  also  funds  an  outdoor  therapeutic  program,  a  long-term  residential  camping 
program  which  includes  intensive  family  counseling.  Tennes.see  is  developing  at- 
tendant care,  transportation  and  emergency  foster-care  programs  on  a  statewide 
basis  to  implement  its  jail  removal  legislation,  which  was  passed  in  May.  \\)Kl  Dela- 
ware has  e.stablished  a  statewide  shelter  system  and  is  developing  options  for  girls, 
who  are  inappropriately  inc  ircerated  for  minor  infractions  of  the  law  because  there 
art'  t(H)  few  comniunity-based  alternative's  available.  Vermont  closed  its  state  reform 
.<chool  and  cn»att»d  an  t»xtensivt'  fcjster-care  and  group- ho  me  system  for  both  de- 
tanu»(i  and  adjudicattni  youth  Maint*  developed  a  statewide  shelter  system  and, 
since  ihv  co.sts  of  that  system  have  b(H*n  assumed  by  the  State  and  local  communi- 
ties. n(jw  supports  the  shelters'  efforts  to  expand  their  .services  in  the  areas  of  emer 
i:«'iu\\  and  therap<»utic  foster  care  community-based  uiagnostic  evaluations,  etc. 

Kentucky  has  a  project  which  will  offer  children  in  emergencies  temporary  refuge 
hi  ovi»r  tit)  businesses  and  public  buildings,  many  of  which  are  open  24  hours  a  day 
These  sa^f  phufs  are  planned  at  restaurants,  supermarkets.  YMCAs.  fire  stations, 
bus  terminals  and  indept»ndent  businesses.  Nebraska  funds  a  United  Way--Juvenile 
Court  Referral  Project,  wnich  provides  alternatives  to  incarceration  of  juveniles  for 
misdemeanors  and  non-violent  crimes  through  restitution  and  community  service 
jobs  and  which  u.st»s  over  community  non-profit  and  city  agencies  Massachusetts 
is  funding  a  community  mediation  project  vhich  will  provide  an  alternative  means 
of  resolving  c()nflict.s  within  families  Families  will  bt»  referred  by  the  courts,  police, 
si'hools.  private  agencies  and  self  referrals  Many  states  have  funded  crisis-interven- 
tion projects  Maine  has  corpt/ined  JJDPA  funds  and  funds  from  the  Department  of 
Mental  Health  and  Mentaliietardation  to  fund  several  Homebuilder  projects,  which 
pnn-ide  trained  staff  to  work  directly  with  families  which  have  a  child  for  whf)m 
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removal  from  the  home  is  a  distinct  possibility.  These  projects  have  been  able  to 
keep  the  child  withm  his  or  her  own  home  in  H!S%  to  9U^r  of  the  cases 

Georgia  has  funded  a  Purchase-of-Service  Program  for  the  Council  of  Juvenile 
C  ourt  Judges  to  increase  the  number  of  resources  available  to  the  juvenile  courts, 
particularly  in  rural  areas.  During  the  most  recently  completed  grant  period.  1845 
juvenile  offenders  were  served,  resulting  in  a  decrease  of  61.5%  in  the  commitment 
rates  over  the  previous  grant  period.  Delaware  is  funding,  a  project  to  provide  the 
resources  necessary  to  screen,  identify  and  prosecute  serious  juvenile  ofrenders.  as 
well  aa  to  provide  representation  by  the  Public  Defender's  Office  to  indigent  iuve- 
uiles  identified  as  serious  offenders. 

Primary  prevention  continues  to  be  an  area  of  great  interest  to  many  states,  and 
many  prevention  projects  have  been  developed  and  funded.  Georgia  has  sponsored  a 
statewide  conference  on  primary  prevention  and  has  a  successful  In-School  Preven- 
tion  frograni  in  Oglethorpe  County  Schools.  Maine  has  funded  both  school-based 
and  comniunity-based  prevention  programs  and  is  currently  developing  a  Statewide 
Primary  Prevention  Plan  in  cooperation  with  the  six  key,  youth-serving  agencies. 
Mas.sachusett,s  has  a  large  number  of  school-based  prevention  projects,  as  well  as  a 
number  of  projecLs  dealing  with  the  prevention  of  alcohol  and  drug  abuse.  The  Ver- 
mont SAG  IS  also  the  Delinquencjy^  Prevention  Coordinating  Council  responsible  for 
both  the  implementation  of  the  JJDPA  and  for  overseeing  the  development  of  the 
Mate  [nmary  Prevention  Plan,  required  by  the  recent  passage  of  State  ^egi8lat;  -.n 
which  mandates  that  State  government  develop  and  implement  a  State  Primary 
Prevention  Plan.  ^ 
In  New  Mexico,  the  SAG,  the  State  Department  of  Education,  the  New  Mexico 
bchool  (  limau»  league  and  numerous  local  school  districts  jointly  sponsor  a  delin- 
quency prevention  program  in  many  school  districts.  Over  50  New  Meyico  schools 
have  participated  in  this  school  climate  improvement  program.  The  first  school  to 
participate  in  the  project,  the  Eisenhower  Middle  School  in  Carlsbad,  reported  the 
t()Howing  results  after  one  year:  the  number  of  students  on  the  honor  roll  increased 
by  14^9^.  truancies  and  absenteeism  decreased;  the  percentage  of  students  receiving 
failing  grades  was  reduced  by  lO^r  in  grade  six  and  8<7r  in  grade  seven;  the  number 
of  discipline  referraiR  dropped  from  m)  to  120,  deficiency  reports  from  42()  to  287 
serious  discipline  referrals  from  75  to  .SO  and  petty  discipline  referrals  from  75  to  In! 

states  have  developed,  sponsored  and  funded  training  programs  for  people  in- 
volved  in  the  juvenile  justice  system,  as  well  as  for  those  involved  with  the  juvenile 
justice  system.  In  several  states  (Delaware,  Rhode  Island  and  New  Hampshire, 
among  "thers),  now  state  departments  have  been  created  to  serve  children  and 
youth  JJUl  funds  have  supported  staffing  and  training  in  these  efforts,  and  SAGs 
nave  tXH^n  strong  advocates  m  support  of  them.  Juvenile  Codes  have  been  revised  to 
retltvt  the  intent  of  the  JJDPA.  Standards  to  improve  the  juvenile  justice  system 
and  Its  a)m|K)nent.s  have  been  developed  and  implemented.  There  has  been  increas- 
ing recognition  of  the  need  for  public  awareness  and  education  in  regard  to  the  juve- 
nile justice  systrm.  and  resources,  programs  and  media  approaches  have  been  devel- 
ojhhI  U)  inf{)rm  the  public. 

Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prt»vention  funds  continue  to  serve  as  a  catalyst 
to  states  to  develop  and  test  new  approaches  to  delinquency.  The  percentage*  of 
tiinds  passed  thiough  to  local  governments  and  non-profit  agencies  ranges  from  the 
re(|iured  Uhuu^:  to  W^r  The  number  of  project  applications  fo  JJDPA  funds  contin- 
ue,s  to  bi^  far  greater  than  the  number  which  ran  be  funded.  For  example.  Massa- 
chusetts recently  rectMvcKi  W)  applications  for  funds  and  was  able  to  fund  only  21  of 
them 

tk^'"irn'V/  ^'^'^  was  just  introducini.  the  SAlis  have  not  responded  sptvificallv  to 
mat  Mill  However,  the  SACis  stronglv  support  the  continuation  of  the  current  man- 
dates within  the  Act  Participation  in  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Preven- 
ium  Act  IS  vo  untary  The  fact  that  all  but  four  states  (North  Dakota,  South  Dakota. 
wyommK  and  Nevada)  choose  to  participate  in  the  Act  is  a  strong  indication  that 
the  states  are  committed  to  the  purrxwi^  of  the  Act  as  it  currently  exists  SACJs  be- 
lieve that  the  demst itutionaliziition  and  separation  mandates  must  remain  in  the 
Act  and  are  convinced  that  it  is  imperative  to  work  towards  the  complete  removal 
of  juvenile.s  from  adult  jails  and  l(K-kups  Meeting  the  jail  removal  mandate  of  the 
Act  has  tKjcome  a  primary  f(KHis  for  many  states,  which  are  allocating  a  large  share 
ot  available  resources  to  accompli.sh  removal  SAOs  suppor.  the  mandate  that  all 
juveniles  bi^  removed  from  adult  tails  and  lockups  Thev  well  know  the  problems  in- 
volved  m  meeting  that  mandate  but.  nonetheless,  are  committed  to  working  toward 
the  ultimate  goal  of  complete  removal  It  is  our  hof>*»  that  the  clarification  of  Sec- 
tion L^^uiHl.j'  will  he  a  fKjsitive  .^tep  ni  meeting  that  ultimate  goal  of  complete  re- 
moval ^ 
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SAGs  support  the  continuation  of  emphasis  on  primary  prevention,  since  they  be- 
lieve that  prevention  activities  are  both  an  appropriate  and  effective  approach  to 
reducing  delinquency. 

SAGs  believe  that,  because  of  their  membership  composition,  they  are  in  the  best 
position  to  determine  the  juvenile  justice  needs  in  their  states  and  the  best  way  to 
meet  those  needs.  Consequently,  they  believe  that  the  SAGs  should  have  fmal  plan- 
ning and  funding  authority  in  regard  to  the  JJDPA  and  strongly  support  amending 
the  Act  to  provide  that  SAGs  do  have  such  final  authority.  Currently,  34  states  do 
have  final  planning  and  funding  authority  in  regard  to  the  JJDPA.  (List  attached.) 
SAGs  also  believe  that  an  annua),  national  conference  is  extremely  important  to 
them  in  their  efforts  to  implement  the  Act  and  appreciate  your  recognition  of  that 
fact  by  the  provision  in  H.R.  4971  providing  for  a  national  SAG  conference  at  least 
every  two  years.  SAGs  also  support  a  five-year  reauthorization  period,  which  will 
provide  for  greater  stability  for  the  program. 

The  SAGs  support  a  competitive  bidding  process  for  special  emphasis  fundi^.  with 
ample  public  announcements  as  to  the  availability  of  such  funds.  It  is  impossible  for 
one  or  two  people  to  know  about  the  many  successful  programs  or  innovative  ideas 
in  a  particular  area.  Consequently,  if  we  are  serious  about  developing  the  most 
promising  approaches  to  the  prevention  and  treatment  of  juvenile  delinquency, 
every  one  should  have  an  equal  opportunity  to  present  his  or  her  proposal  as  to  how 
to  best  deal  with  a  particular  problem.  Competitive  bidding  is  the  best  way  to 
ensure  that  a  variety  of  approaches  will  be  considered  in  the  determination  as  to 
which  proposals  should  be  funded.  Public  announcements  of  the  availability  of  funds 
in  specific  areas  would  also  allow  for  some  comment  on  the  appropriateness  of  cer- 
tain programs.  Many  states  are  concerned  about  programs  currently  being  funded 
by  special  emphasis  money.  Competitive  bidding,  public  announcements  and  review 
by  (>)ngressionaI  committees  should  help  ensure  the  best  use  of  the  limited  JJDPA 
special  emphasis  funds. 

SAGs  continue  to  support  continuation  of  the  Runaway  and  Homeless  Youth  Act 
as  it  is  currently  written.  Under  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  services  have  been  effec- 
tively provided  to  runaway  and  homeless  youth.  The  Missing  Children's  legislation 
had  not  been  proposed  when  the  SAGs  met  last  May,  so  there  has  been  no  opportu- 
nity for  the  SAGs  to  take  a  position  on  that  legislation.  Several  SAGs,  among  them 
Maine  and  Connecticut,  have  taken  positions  in  support  of  legislation  dealing  with 
missing  children. 

I  hope  that  the  above  information  will  be  helpful  to  you  in  your  efforts  to  reau- 
thorize the  JJDPA.  Much  projfress  has  been  made,  but  there  is  still  much  to  accom- 
plish. A  combined  Federal,  state  and  local  effort,  involving  citizens  of  each  state,  is 
ntH^essary  in  order  for  progress  to  continue.  The  .Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency 
Prevention  Act  is  the  best  way  to  ensure  that  pn)^;rpss  will  continue  to  be  made 
Your  support  for  the  JJDPA  and  your  efforts  to  continue  the  Act  are  greatly  appre- 
ciated by  all  those  involved  in  improving  the  juvenile  justice  system  and  providing 
Hi'rvices  to  juveniles.  If  the  SAGs  can  be  of  assistance  to  you  in  any  way,  please  do 
not  hesitate  to  call  on  us. 


STATh:s  IN  WHICH  STATK  ADVISORY  ('.ROUPS  HAVE  FINAL  PI^NNINC.  AND  FUNDIN(i 
Al'THOKITY  IN  HKllAHD  TO  THK  JUVKNILE  JUSTICE  AND  DEI.INtjUKNCY  FRKVENTION  ACT 


Alabama 

Mississippi 

Alaska 

Missouri 

American  Samoa 

Montana 

Arizona 

New  Hampshire 

Arkansas 

New  Mexico 

Colorado 

Ohio 

Connecticut 

Oklahoma 

(Jeor^ia 

Oregon 

Ciuam 

Puerto  Rico 

Idaho 

Rhode  Island 

Illinois 

Tennessee 

Iowa 

Utah 

Kan.sas 

Vermont 

Maine 

Washington 

Massachusetts 

Wisconsin 

Michi^ian 

Northern  Mariana  Islands 

Minnesota 

Trust  Territories  of  the  Pacific  Islands 
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POSITIONS  OF  THE  8TATK  JUVRNILE  JUSTICE  ADVISORY  GROUPS  ON  REAUTHORIZATION  OF 
THE  JUVENILE  JUSTICE  AND  DELINQUENCY  PREVENTION  ACT 

The  State  Juvenile  Justice  Advisory  Groups: 

Support  reauthorization  of  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act. 
Support  continued  autonomy  for  the  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency 
Prevention. 

Support  the  appointment  by  the  President  of  the  Administrator  of  the  Office  of 
Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention.  In  addition,  the  SAGs  recommend 
that  the  Administrator  of  OJJDP  have  experience  in  the  field  of  juvenile  justice. 

Recommend  that  the  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  con- 
tinue  to  be  located  within  the  Department  of  Justice. 

Strongly  support  an  increased  emphasis  on  delinquency  prevention  programs,  ac- 
tivities and  research  and  recommend  that  prevention  be  emphasized  in  the  body  of 
the  Act  and  that  prevention  programs  and  activities  be  added  where  appropriate. 

Rec"  imend  striking  the  clause  in  the  Act  (Sec.  223(aK12KA)).  which  allows  youth 
who  have  violated  valid  court  orders  to  be  placed  in  secure  institutions. 

Recommend  that  the  provision  to  remove  juveniles  from  adult  jails  and  lockups 
by  December  1985  be  retained  in  the  reauthorized  Act. 

Recommend  the  following  authorization  levels:  $200  million— FY  85.  $225  mil- 
lion-FY  86.  $250  million~FY  87,  $275  million~FY  88,  and  $300  million-FY  89. 

Recommend  an  appropriation  level  of  $125  million  minimum  for  FY  85  and  full 
funding  thereafter. 

Recommend  an  authorization  period  of  five  years. 

Recommend  no  additions  to  sections  dealing  with  special  emphasis  and  advanced 
techniques. 

SupFK)rt  recognizing  the  key  role  that  nonprofit  organizations,  including  neighbor- 
hood-based organizations,  play  in  preventing  juvenile  delinquency  and  working  with 
youth  who  become  delinquent. 

Support  striking  the  provision  that  local,  private  agencies  may  receive  state  for- 
mula grant  funds  only  if  they  have  previously  applied  for  and  been  denied  funding 
by  a  local  government  entity. 

Support  examining  and  expanding  Federal  coordinating  mechanism  to  ensure 
that  services  available  reach  youth  in  need  of  them. 

Recommend  that  the  Ir  nguage  on  standards  in  the  1980  Juvenile  Justice  Amend- 
ments be  retained  and  that  technical  assistance  be  provided  to  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments to  help  them  implement  standards. 

Support  the  following  recommendations  regarding  the  National  Advisory  Commit- 
tee: Number  of  members  on  the  NAC  should  be  increased  from  15  to  21.  Member- 
ship criteria  should  be  expanded  to  include  cui»ent  members  of  State  Advisory 
Groups  and  state  and  local  elected  ofiicials.  a  certain  number  of  members  should  be 
representatives  of  youth-serving  organizations,  minorities  should  be  represented,  the 
requirement  for  youth  membership  should  remain  the  same,  there  should  be  repre- 
sentation from  both  urban  and  rural  areas,  and  time  for  public  comment  during 
each  NAC  meeting  should  be  mandated. 

Recommend  that  State  Adviso  y  Groups  have  fmal  planning  and  funding  author- 
ity with  respect  to  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquencv  Prevention  Act. 

Recommend  that  the  Runaway  and  Homeless  Youth  Act  be  maintained  as  cur- 
rently written.  They  also  recommend  a  five-year  authorization  cycle  and  the  follow- 
ing authorization  levels:  $50  million-FY  85.  $60  million— FY  86.  $70  million— FY 
87.  $75  million~FY  88.  and  $75  million— FY  89. 

Support  continuation  of  the  Formula  Grants  Program  as  is. 

Support  continuation  of  the  Special  Emphasis  Program,  including  the  funding 
mechanism,  as  is. 

Support  the  continuation  of  the  requirement  for  annual  monitoring  reports  re- 
garding compliance  with  the  mandates  of  the  Act. 

Support  the  continued  separation  of  the  National  Institute  of  Justice  and  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention. 

Adopted  in  Kansas  City.  May.  VjKI 

NATIONAL  STF.F.R!N(;  rOMMITTKK  OF  STATE  JUVENIl.K  .lUSTICF  ADVISORY  (;R()rPS 

Kach  state  which  participates  in  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquoncy  Prevention 
Act  must  have  a  State  Advisory  (rroup  (SAOl  the  membt*rs  of  which  are  appointed 
by  ihv  (fovernor  for  their  experience  and  expertise  in  the  area  of  juvenile  justice 
Responsibihties  of  State  Advisory  Oroups  include  development  and  implementation 
of  comprehensive  state  juvenile  justice  plans,  recommendations  regarding  jirant  ap- 
plications for  juvenile  justice  funding,  advising  the  Governor  and  the  I^egislature  in 
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regard  to  juvenile  justice  issues  and  encouraging  improvement  of  the  juvenile  jus- 
tice system.  In  many  states.  State  Advisory  Groups  now  have  final  planning  and 
funding  authority  in  regard  to  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention 
Act. 

The  National  Steering  Committee  of  State  Juvenile  Justice  Advisory  Groups  was 
formed  to  provide  a  mechanism  for  State  Advisory  Groups  to  share  information 
among  themselves  and  to  assist  in  the  development  of  national  policy  and  legisla- 
tion in  ju/enile  justice  matters  pertaining  to  the  states.  The  National  Steering  Com- 
mittee also  provides  a  means  to  work  more  closely  with  the  OfYice  of  Juvenile  Jus- 
tice and  Delinquency  Prevention  and  the  National  Advisory  Committee,  as  well  as 
other  organizations  and  groups  involved  in  the  juvenile  justice  area. 

Purpose:  To  maintain  and  monitor  federal  initiatives  in  the  juvenile  Justice  area 
by  facilitating  the  exchange  of  information  between  SACs  and  by  providing  a  uni- 
fied voice  on  mutually-agreed-upon  issues. 

Membership:  Along  with  the  National  Steering  Committee,  the  States  Advisory 
Groups  agreed  to  form  regional  coalitions,  comprising  SAG  Chairs,  or  their  desig- 
nees, and  Juvenile  Justice  Specialists.  The  Chairs  of  the  regional  coalitions  are 
members  of  the  national  Steering  Committee.  In  addition,  the  Chair  and  the  two 
Vice  Chairs  of  the  National  Steering  Committee  are  elected  by  the  State  Advisory 
Group  Chairs. 


U)  Speak  on  behalf  of  SAGs  on  agreed-upon  issues  to  Congress  and  national 
policy-making  agencies  and  bodies. 

(2)  Provide  and  disseminate  information  on  significant  national  developments  i^e- 
quiring  SAG  involvement. 

ilU  Represent  SAGs  on  all  appropriate  policy-making  bodies  and  forums. 

U)  Initiate  and  maintain  an  appropriate  vehicle  of  communication  to  keep  SAG 
members  adequately  and  regularly  informed. 

(T))  Stimulate  and  sponsor  regional  coalition  meetings  with  suggested  agenda  items 
of  national  concern. 

(di  Organize  and  sjx)nsor.  in  conjunction  with  the  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  and 
Delinquency  Prevention,  an  annual  national  SAG  Conference. 

i7)  Create  ad  hoc  committees,  as  necessary,  for  the  review  and  resolution  of  appro- 
priate issues. 

STATEMENT  OF  ANN  LINDEN  CARLISLE,  CHAIRMAN,  NATIONAL 
STEERING  COMMITTEE  OF  STATE  JUVENILE  JUSTICE  GROUPS, 
(  APE  ELIZABETH,  ME 

Mr.  Andrews.  Where  is  Cape  Elizabeth,  ME? 
Ms.  Carlisle.  It  is  just  outside  of  Portland,  ME.  It  is  a  lovely 
town. 

Mr.  Andrews.  It  must  br 

Ms.  Carlisle.  I  am  very  pleased  to  have  been  invited  to  share 
with  you  today  some  of  the  accomplishments,  the  concerns  and  the 
positions  on  reauthorization  of  those  involved  in  implementing  the 
Juvenile  Justice  Act  at  the  State  level,  most  specifically  the  State 
Advisory  Groups. 

Fii  jt,  though,  I  would  like  to  thank  you  and  Representative  Petri 
for  all  of  your  support  and  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  Juvenile  Justice 
Act.  as  reflected  in  the  bipartisan  bill,  H.R.  4971,  which  was  recent- 
ly introduced.  The  State  Advisory  Groups  are  extremely  apprecia- 
tive of  all  you  have  done  in  the  past  and  continue  to  support  your 
efforts  to  improve  services  for  juveniles. 

As  you  know,  each  State  which  participates  in  the  act  must  have 
a  State  Advisory  (Jroup,  the  members  of  which  are  appointed  by 
the  (Jovernor.  State  Advisory  Groups  are  responsible  for,  among 
other  things,  advising  their  Governors  and  legislatures,  and  for  en- 
suring compliance  of  the  mandates  of  the  act. 

The  National  Steering  Committee  of  State  Juvenile  Justice  Advi- 
sory (Jroups.  of  which  I  am  the  chairman,  consists  of  the  chairs  of 
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the  regional  State  Advisory  Group  coalitions  and  the  chairman  and 
two  vice  chairmen  who  are  elected  by  the  State  Advisory  Group 

I  would  like  now  to  speak  briefly  about  some  of  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  legislation  as  seen  from  the  States'  perspective.  I  have 
submitted  written  testimony  which  will  go  into  much  greater  detail 
\yhich  does  contain  specific  examples  of  what  the  States  have  ac- 
complished, as  well  as  examples  of  successful  programs  in  different 
areas  which  you  may  find  of  interest. 

Today,  though,  I  would  like  to  couch  my  remarks  in  terms  of 
some  of  the  comments  that  have  preceded  my  testimony. 

The  States,  first  of  all,  unanimously  support  reauthorization  of 
the  Juvenile  Justice  Act.  We  also  support  continuation  of  the  man- 
dates of  deinstitutionalization  of  status  offenders,  separation  of  ju- 
veniles from  adults  and  adult  facilities,  and  removel  of  juveniles 
J  T  r^u  j^''^  lockups.  States  have  accomplished  a  great 
deal.  Those  accomplishments  have  been  possible  almost  completely 
because  of_this  act.  We  are  not  yet  finished. 

Of  the  58  States  and  territories  participating  in  the  act,  48  of 
them  are  m  full  compliance  with  the  deinstitutionalization  man- 
date. However,  we  still  have  between  25,000  and  50,000  status  of- 
fenders m  secure  institutions.  We  are  not  finished. 

Thirty-nine  of  those  States  are  in  compliance  with  the  separation 
mandate.  However,  almost  half  a  million  juveniles  are  still  detailed 
m  adult  jails,  and  many  of  them  are  not  sight  and  sound  separated. 
The  jail  removal  mandate,  contrary  to  the  position  of  this  adminis- 
tration, has  not  been  met.  States  are  only  now  beginning  to  work 
on  the  implementation  of  jail  removal  plans.  It  is  extremely  com- 
plicated, It  can  be  costly;  but  more  than  that,  it  requires  a  concert- 
ed effort  by  every  single  group  in  the  State  that  has  anything  to  do 
with  kids  in  jails.  That  takes  time. 

In  the  last  year,  1983,  according  to  monitoring  reports  submitted 
by  the  States,  there  has  been  a  16-  to  18-percent  reduction  in  the 
number  of  juveniles  detained.  Many  of  the  States  have  not  been 
able  to  report  on  a  full-year  basis,  and  many  of  the  States  have  not 
even  gotten  to  the  point  where  they  can  report  any  reduction  at 
ail. 

Many  States  fear  that  if  that  mandate  is  not  retained,  there  will 
be  no  removal  efforts  in  their  States.  It  is  because  of  the  mandate 
of  the  act.  for  the  most  part,  that  most  States  are  now  moving  in 
this  direction.  States  have  been  involved  in  doing  many  other 
thing.s.  and  why  they  support  and  probably  have  supported  the  idea 
of  gett  ing  kids  out  of  jails,  it  was  only  with  that  mandate  in  1980 
th;it  thfv  actually  began  to  do  that.  Without  it,  it  will  not  happen 

.Speaking  a.s  a  citizen  of  the  State  of  Maine,  which  is  certainly  a 
very  rural  State -it  is  aiso  a  large  State,  at  lea.st  in  terms  of  the 
ea.^^terti  part  of  this  country.  Its  coastline  alone  is  8. .")()()  mile.s— 
Maine  has  one  juvenile  facility.  It  is  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
State.  It  is  S  hours  away  in  good  weather  from  the  northern  and 
the  easternmost  parts  of  the  State.  That  means  that  those  areas  up 
there  use  countv  jails  to  detain  juveniles. 

Maine  has  never  considered  even  applying  for  the  low-popula- 
fion-density  exception,  because  Maine  i.s  committed  to  getting  kids 
out  of  jails.  .Maine  does  not  believe  that  juveniles  in  the  rural  areas 
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should  be  penalized  because  of  an  accident  of  geography.  Maine  has 
also  decided  it  is  totally  out  of  the  question  to  either  build  new  jails 
or  to  try  to  bring  our  antiquated  jails  up  to  snuff. 

Yes,  our  jails  are  approved,  some  of  them,  to  hold  juveniles. 
There  is  no  way  we  could  add  to  them,  physically  as  well  as  staff, 
anything  that  would  enable  them  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
jail  mandate  removal.  Consequently,  we  believe  it  is  far  cheaper  in 
terms  of  money,  not  to  mention  far  more  humane,  to  develop  com- 
munity-based alternatives  to  jails.  There  are  some  kids  who  require 
secure  detention.  It  does  not  have  to  be  in  a  jail.  That  is  the  effort 
that  we  are  trying  to  do.  That  is  the  direction  we  are  going  in.  That 
is  the  direction  a  lot  of  States  are  going  in. 

So  I  think  it  is  misleading  to  talk  about  jail  removal  only  in 
terms  of  building  new  jails  or  modifying  current  jails  and  providing 
separate  staff.  I  think  States  need  to  look  at  alternatives  to  jails 
themselves.  It  has  been  shown  in  some  States  that  that  is  possible, 
and  I  think  that  is  the  direction  most  of  the  States  are  going  in.  So 
the  State  Advisory  Groups  strongly  support  continuation  of  that 
jail  removal  amendment. 

I  also  would  like  to  report  to  you  that  the  States  believe  that  the 
reason  the  act  has  been  so  effective  is  because  of  title  II,  the  very 
piec-e  of  the  act  that  the  current  administration  wishes  not  to  reau- 
thorize. Title  II  contains  the  formula  grant  provision  of  that  act. 

Under  that  part,  more  than  half  of  the  money  appropriated  to 
the  act  is  returned  to  the  States.  The  States  make  decisions  based 
on  Federal  leadership  direction  as  to  how  best  meet  the  mandates 
of  the  act  based  on  State  and  local  priorities.  That  requires  the  in- 
volvement of  citizens  in  every  State  makin^;  those  decisions.  Those 
citizens  are  often  found  on  the  State  Advisory  Groups,  who  then 
take  upon  themselves  the  advocacy  role  to  make  sure  that  these 
things  happen,  the  coordinating  role  to  make  sure  the  various 
State  departments  and  the  local  agencies  are  talking  to  each  other 
and  planning  together. 

The  formula  grants  program  has  enabled  the  States  to  comply 
with,  to  the  extent  that  they  have,  the  mandates  of  the  act  as 
passed  by  Congress.  If  you  take  away  that  piece,  we  will  lose  much, 
if  not  most,  of  all  of  the  progress  that  we  have  made  in  the  last  10 
years. 

I  fail  to  Understand  why  this  administration,  which  is  so  big  on 
States'  rights  and  giving  things  to  the  States  and  involving  the 
States,  wants  to  take  away  the  very  piece  that  has  States'  rights 
and  responsibilities  in  it.  This  act  is  a  perfect  example  of  a  Federal, 
State,  and  local  partnership.  And  now,  all  of  a  sudden,  after  10 
years  of  commitment  on  the  part  of  the  State  and  local  communi- 
ties, the  Federal  partner  wants  out. 

The  cost  of  this  program  is  less  than  the  cost  of  operating  our 
military  bands.  If  we  can  spend  $100  million  a  year  on  military 
bands,  it  seems  to  me  we  can  spend  $70  million  a  year  on  takin'^ 
care  of  the  juvenile  delinquents,  the  status  offenders,  the  run- 
aways, and  wliatever,  that  are  covered  under  this  particular  act. 

I  strongly  urge  you  on  behalf  of  all  the  State  advisory  groups 
that  the  formula  grant  program  be  retained,  that  the  mandates  of 
the  act  be  retained. 
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States  are  not  in  a  position,  contrary  to  what  you  heard  earlier, 
to  assume  the  costs  of  this  program.  States  are  faced  with  severe 
budget  constraints.  They  are  also  faced  with  cutbacks  in  th.-  Feder- 
StaS^^^""^^"^  in  terms  of  money  that  is  actually  going  to  the 

States  have,  in  good  faith,  followed  the  thought  behind  this  act, 
which  was  to  use  the  juvenile  justice  money  for  seed  money  to  pilot 
programs,  to  fund  new  and  innovative  ways  to  try  things  and,  if 
they  work.  States  and  local  communities  will  pick  up  the  costs. 
That  has  happened.  Many  of  these  programs  have  been  continued 
by  State  and  local  funds.  There  is  no  way  that  most  States  can  pick 
up  the  bulk  of  the  money  that  is  currently  coming  from  the  Feder- 
al Government  to  continue  these  efforts. 

In  terms  of  prevention,  I  would  like  to  just  state  very  briefly  that 
that  remams  an  area  of  great  interest  to  the  States.  The  State  ad- 
visory groups  strongly  support  primary  prevention  activities.  There 
are  programs  now  that  are  being  put  into  effect  that  have  demon- 
S^^inoi^'^'^^*^^"^  results.  These  are  programs  that  were  done  after 
the        report  which  was  quoted  to  you  earlier. 

Just  as  a  quick  example  of  that.  New  Mexico  has  a  school  cli- 
mate improvement  program  that  the  State  advisory  group  funds 
with  the  Department  of  Education,  local  school  disricts,  and  others 
Currently,  that  program  is  in  over  50  school  systems. 

The  first  school  to  participate  reported  the  following  results  after 
1  year.  The  number  of  students  on  the  honor  roll  increased  by  142 
percent,  truancies  and  absenteeism  decreased,  the  percentage  of 
students  receiving  failing  grades  was  reduced  by  10  percent  in 
grade  (i  and  3  percent  in  grade  7,  the  number  of  discipline  referrals 
dropped  from  ;^00  to  120,  deficiency  reports  from  426  to  287,  serious 
discipline  referrals  from  75  to  30,  and  petty  discipline  referrals 
from  To  to  lo.  Clearly,  there  are  programs  that  can  be  started  that 
do  have  an  effect  in  terms  of  preventing  delinquency  or  trouble- 
some behavior. 

This  bill,  your  bill,  H.R.  4971,  has  just  been  introduced.  State  ad- 
visory groups  have  not  been  able  to  respond  specifically  to  some  of 
the  amendments.  However,  we  have  taken  positions  on  sevpral 
issues  relating  to  reauthorization,  and  copies  of  the  complete  list  of 
positions  IS  included  with  my  written  testimony. 

There  are  few  things  I  would  like  to  just  briefly  comment  on  in 
terms  of  your  specific  bill.  State  advisory  groups  hope  that  the  clar- 
ification of' section  222(I)(14).  which  is  the  iail  removal  mandate 
section,  will  serve  as  a  positive  step  toward  the  ultimate  goal  of 
complete  jail  removal.  We  recognize  the  difficulties  in  meeting  that 
mandate^  We.  more  than  many  others,  know  firsthand  how  difficult 
It  will  be  to  do  that.  Nonetheless,  we  are  truly  committed  to 
making  that  happen.  We  hope  this  clarification  will  be  a  positive 
step  towards  that  goal. 

We  do  have  a  question  as  to  whether  greater  numbers  of  chil- 
dren will  be  detained  in  jails  under  that  provision,  and  we  would 
ask  that  you  keep  that  in  mind  as  you  work  though  this  process. 

State  advisory  groups  do  believe  that,  because  of  their  member- 
ship composition,  they  are  in  the  best  position  to  determine  the  ju- 
venile justice  needs  in  their  own  States  and,  therefore.  State  advi- 
sory groups  should  have  final  planning  and  funding  authority  in 
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regard  to  the  Juvenile  Justice  Act.  Currently,  35  States  do  have 
such  final  authority. 

State  advisory  groups  appreciate  very  much  your  amendment  to 
provide  for  a  State  advisory  group  conference  at  least  every  2 
years.  We  believe  that  w  an  essential  forum  for  us  in  order  for  us 
to  do  our  jobs  in  implementing  the  act  at  the  State  level.  We  have 
not  had  a  State  advisory— we  have  had  one  State  advisory  group 
conference  in  the  last  3  years,  and  the  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice 
has  refused  to  fund  a  State  advisory  group  conference  this  year. 
Therefore,  we  greatly  appreciate  that  particular  amendment. 

State  advisory  groups  also  support  the  5-year  reauthorization 
period,  because  we  believe  it  will  provide  greater  stability  to  the^ — 
program  and  enable  us  to  do  the  long-range  planning  and  efforts 
necessary  to  accomplish  the  mandates. 

State  advisory  groups  also  support  a  competitive  bidding  process 
for  special  emphasis  funds  with  timely  public  announcement  as  to 
the  availability  of  such  funds. 

There  is  also  a  great  deal  of  support  for  your  amendment  to  pro- 
hibit biomedical  or  behavior  control  experimentation  on  individ- 
uals or  any  research  involving  such  experimentation. 

In  addition,  we  continue  to  strongly  support  the  Runaway  and 
Homeless  Youth  Act. 

States  are  very  concerned  about  the  direction  currently  being 
taken  by  the  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice.  We  have  worked  closely 
with  the  office  in  the  past  to  fulfill  congressional  intent  with 
regard  to  the  act.  We  question  the  kind  of  leadership  that  encour- 
ages noncompetitive  bidding  and  bizarre  and  frightening  proposals 
on  sick  and  questionable  subjects. 

We  have  grave  concerns  about  proposals  dealing  with  biological 
indicators  and  the  forms  of  mind  control  at  the  expense  of  individ- 
ual rights.  How  will  children  be  selected  to  view  pornographic  ma- 
terial? And  once  they  have  reacted  to  that  material,  what  will 
happen  to  them?  After  they  have  prescreened  and  preidentified 
predelinquents,  what  will  they  do  with  them? 

We  need  that  money  to  put  towards  meeting  the  mandates  of  the 
act.  We  question  whether  these  types  of  proposals  are  appropriate 
for  the  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  in  terms  of  preventing  and  pro- 
viding services  for  deliquents. 

I  would  like  to  make  one  comment  on  the  data.  Data  collection  is 
a  tremendous  problem,  and  it  has  been.  I  will  say  that  great  strides 
have  been  made  to  improve  that.  One  of  the  reasons  those  strides 
have  been  made  is  because  the  act  has  required  It.  But  States  do 
find  it  difficult  to  gather  those  data.  That  is  a  problem  within  indi- 
vidual States.  So,  yes,  your  statistics  may  not  be  totally  accurate, 
but  I  do  believe  that  the  statistics  that  you  have  been  presented, 
for  the  most  part,  to  date  do  reflect  an  accurate  picture  of  what  is 
happening  in  the  States. 

Our  data  collection  efforts  in  Maine  have  helped  put  into  place 
or  encourage  the  use  of  a  uniform  reporting  system  aniong  our 
county  jails.  We  have  jails  where  we  have  gone  in  to  monitor  com- 
pliance. We  have  jails  where  they  keep  their  records  in  a  shoebox. 
They  sort  of  Hip  through  them,  and  maybe  they  can  find  them  and 
maybe  they  can^t,  and  maybe  they  can  tell  you  the  committal  of- 
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fense  or  why  the  kid  is  being  held,  but  maybe  they  can't.  I  don't 
think  Maine  is  unusual  in  that,  but  we  are  working  on  that. 

But  that  is  part  of  the  act.  If  we  lose  the  act,  we  lose  the  impetus 
to  provide  that  kind  of  systematic  data  which  everybody  is  asking 
for. 

Just  one  brief  statement  on  runaways.  It  has  been  my  experience 
and  the  experience  of  many  others  involved  in  juvenile  justice  that 
children  run  away  from  things,  they  run  away  from  situations  that 
are  hurtful  or  harmful  to  them.  They  don't  run  away  to  group  shel- 
ters. 

As  the  mother  of  three  teenage  sons  who,  fortunately,  have  no^ 
yet  chosen  to  run  away— although  there  are  times  when  I  think  it 
might  not  be  a  bad  idea— I  would  rather  have  my  children  run 
away  and  be  on  the  street  than  I  would  ever  have  one  of  them  in  a 
jail  or  a  secure  institution.  They  are  safer  oa  the  streets  than  they 
are  in  jails. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  keep  in  mind  that  runaways  can  be 
better  served  in  other  ways,  that  status  offenders  can  be  better 
served  in  other  ways.  So  what  if  the  recidivism  rates  aren't  any  dif- 
ferent. Isn't  it  more  humane  to  keep  kids  in  grouD  shelters  and 
community-based  programs  than  it  is  in  a  secure  institution? 

I  think  that,  in  much  of  this  talk,  there  has  been  too  much  atten- 
tion being  given  to  cost,  monetary  cost.  That  is  not  to  say  that  is 
not  important,  but  you  have  to  balance  that  with  human  costs.  I 
urge  you  to  keep  that  in  mind  when  you  take  into  account  some  of 
these  comments  about  States  can't'  afford  to  this.  States  can't 
afford  not  to  do  some  of  these  things. 

I  would  be  pleased  to  answei  anv  questions  you  may  have.  I 
would  be  pleased  to  pledge  to  you  that  the  State  advisory  groups 
will  assist  you  in  your  efforts  in  any  way  possible  in  the  reauthor- 
ization of  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act. 

Mr.  Andrews.  Thank  you  very  kindly. 

We  do  mal:e  mistakes,  and  I  think  we  made  one  today.  We 
should  have  had  Mr.  Regnery  here  at  10:80  and  put  him  on  as  the 
last  witness  rather  than  the  first.  [Applause.] 

Mr.  Andrews.  But  obviously  you  are  doing  a  good  job.  Without 
that  kind  of  commitment  that  you  and  your  groups  have,  the  act, 
of  course,  could  not  accomplish  any  purpose.  Thank  you  very  much. 

I^t  me  tell  you,  if  I  may,  a  quick  little  personal  story.  The  first 
time  I  sought  political  office  was  in  lOnS.  I  ran  for  the  State  senate 
then  in  North  Carolina.  My  opponent's  name  was  Van  Thonas.  a 
very  fine  person  and  a  good  friend. 

In  1980,  I  went  to  Maine  and  I  went  to  Portland  to  a  facility— I 
say  a  facility— a  program  that  was  operated  under  this  act.  a  pilot 
program,  one  of  several,  having  to  do  not  with  these  matters  exact- 
ly, but  with  restitution.  I  visited  it  and  enjoyed  it  very  much.  I 
thought  they  had  a  good  program.  I  also  talked  with  some  of  the 
judges  and  sheriffs  and  others.  It  had  a  good  reputation. 

Anyway,  as  I  started  to  leave,  I  met  a  young  woman  who  hap- 
pened to  be  there,  and  she  was  Van  Thomas*  daughter.  I  thought 
that  was  quite  an  unusual  experience.  If  you  should  happen  to  be 
there— she  was  not  married,  and  I  have  forgotten  her  firsSt  name, 
but  unless  she  has  since  married,  her  last  name  remains  Thomas- 
please  give  her  my  regards. 
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Ms.  Carlisle.  I  certainly  will.  Maine  is  a  small  State,  and  I  may 
be  able  to  find  her. 

Mr.  Andrews.  I  hope  that  you  will. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  good  work  and  your  brilliant  tes- 
timony. 

I  hope  that  you  will  arrange  somehow,  even  if  you  can't  persuade 
them  to  have  that  national  conference— why  can't  you  arrange  to 
go  see  Mr.  Regnery  himself  about  this  program? 

Ms.  Carlisle.  Do  what? 

Mr.  Andrews.  Why  can't  you  go  see  Mr.  Regnery  and  tell  him 
some  of  the  things  you  have  told  us,  since  he  is  not  here  to  have 
heard  that? 

Ms.  Carlisle.  I  told  Mr.  Regnery  all  of  the  wonderful  things  I 
told  you,  and  he  is  the  one  who  has  refused  to  put  on  a  conference 
for  us. 

Mr.  Andrews.  Yes,  I  know.  Maybe  we  know  why,  also.  [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Ms.  Carlisle.  I  forgot  to  say— I  did  want  to  comment  on  the  boy 
who  was  riding  the  dirt  bike  and  was  not  released  on  bond. 

There  are  a  lot  of  States  in  which  juveniles  may  not  be  released 
on  bond.  Maine  has  no  provision  for  bond  for  juveniles. 

Mr.  Andrews.  Really? 

Ms.  Carlisle.  If  the  kid  is  picked  up  for  whatever  and  placed  in 
a  jail,  he  stays  there  until  either  there  is  a  court  hearing  or  an 
intake  worker  authorizes  release.  But  there  is  no  bond  at  all. 

Mr.  Andrews.  If  somebody  will  raise  the  money  to  take  that  to 
the  Supreme  Court,  I  will  guarantee  you  you  will  have  a  law  or  a 
ruling  from  the  supreme  court  in  Maine  that  you  can't  do  that. 
That  is  a  violation  of  the  U.S.  Constitution. 

Ms.  Carusle.  I  will  have  to  do  something  about  that  when  I  get 
back. 

Mr,  Andrews.  In  my  opinion  it  is. 
Again,  we  thank  you. 

Mr.  Andrews.  Next  we  have  Shirley  Cupery  and  Marilyn  Beggs, 
the  first  being  the  Wilmington  National  PTA  vice  president  for 
leadership  services;  and  Marilyn  being  the  National  PTA  vice 
president  for  region  5  from  Lincoln,  NE.  We  welcome  both  of  you 
here. 

[Prepared  statement  of  Shirley  Cupery  and  Marilyn  Beggs  fol- 
lows:] 

Prkpared  Statrmknt  of  Shirley  Cupery,  National  PTA  Vice  President  for 
Lkadkrship  Skrvicf^,  and  Marilyn  Beggs.  National  PTA  Vice  President  for 


Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Human  Resources,  the  Na- 
tional PTA  appreciaties  this  opportunity  to  appear  before  you  regarding  the  reau- 
thorization of  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act. 

A  priority  for  our  assocation  is  to  maintain  the  federal  role  in  delinquency  pre- 
vention and  child  protection.  We  wish^to  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  your  consist- 
ent leadership  in  this  area 

Nineteen  hundred  and  eighty-four  is  a  watershed  year  for  juvenile  justice  pro- 
grams It  is  the  responsibility  of  this  Congress  to  decide  whether  the  U.S  will  recom- 
mit itself  to  the  goals  and  mandates  it  established  in  1974  and  reaffirmed  in  1977 
and  1980  under  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act. 
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The  National  PTA  views  the  Act  as  an  embodiment  of  legal  principles  pertaining 
to  the  rights  of  juveniles  and  an  affirmation  of  the  values  held  by  the  majority  of 
Americans.  These  are: 

Jail  is  not  a  suitable  environment  for  young  people. 

Youth  in  need  should  be  assisted  by  their  communities;  not  isolated  from  them. 

The  Family  unit  should  be  strengthened  so  that  juveniles  can  be  retained  in  their 
homes  rather  than  institutionalized. 

Prevention  of  delinquency  and  community-based  rehabilitation  programs  are 
more  effective  than  punishment. 

Children  should  be  protected  from  arbitrary  expulsions  and  suspensions  from 
school  and  should  instead  participate  in  programs  which  instill  in  them  an  owner- 
ship of  their  education  and  a  stake  in  their  own  futures. 

Runaway  and  "throwaway"  children  should  not  be  left  to  fend  for  themselves  and 
to  cope  with  the  dangers  inherent  in  street  life.  They  should  be  provided  with  a 
safe,  temporary  haven  in  which  they  can  receive  physical  and  emotional  support 
and  assistance  in  being  reunited  with  their  families,  if  feasible,  or  placed  in  the 
least  restrictive,  appropriate  setting. 

Status  offenders  and  non-offenders  should  not  be  placed  in  secure  detention  or  in 
correctional  facihties. 

In  may  areas  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  is  a  success 
story.  Dozens  of  states  have  revised  the/ir  laws  to  meet  the  mandates  of  the  statute 
and  to  use  funds  available  under  the  form»»la  grant  program  to  implement  the  pro- 
grams authorized.  In  addition.  Title  HI.  the  Runaway  and  Homeless  Youth  Act.  has 
boon  responsible  for  the  funding  of  more  than  200  shelters  across  the  country  and 
for  support  services  for  the  growing  numbers  of  homeless  youth. 

But  there  still  remains  much  to  be  done  to  accomplish  the  objectives  of  the  Juve- 
nile Justice  and  Delinauency  Prevention  Act. 

Today.  500.000  youths  are  incarcerated  in  adult  jails  and  lock-ups  even  though 
less  than  10  percent  have  been  charged  with  violent  crimes. 

IVxlay,  50.000  status  offenders  and  neglected,  abandoned  young  people  are  still 
held  in  secure  detention  to  await  juvenile  court  appearances  even  thougn  two-thirds 
are  released  during  those  hearings. 

The  National  PTA  strongly  supports  reauthorization  of  the  Juvenile  Justice  and 
Delinquency  Prevention  Act  so  that  our  young  people  will  not  lose  those  gains  al- 
ready accomplished  and  bo  that  progress  can  be  realized  in  those  areas  in  which  we 
have  yet  to  meet  the  goals  of  the  statute. 

That  is  why  the  National  PTA  has  endorsed  the  Missing  Children's  Assistance 
Act  with  it«  provisions  to  reauthorize  juvenile  justice  and  runaway  and  homeless 
youth  progratis. 

In  addition,  we  believe  H.R.  4971  contains  provisions  of  exceptional  merit.  These 
provisions  .strengthen  the  mandates  of  the  statute,  recognize  the  importance  of  the 
family  unit,  and  prescribe  guidelines  to  be  followed  in  the  Act  s  Administration  and 
implementation. 

The  following  amendment  to  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention 
Act  proposed  in  H.R.  4971  are  of  particular  interest  to  the  National  ITA: 

JAIl.  REMOVAL  REtJUIREMENTS 

The  National  PTA  Board  of  Directors  adopted  in  August.  1983  a  legislative  direc- 
tive periaininK  to  federal  juvenile  justice  legislation.  One  aspect  of  that  directive 
urges  C^ongress  to  enact  legislation  that  mandates  the  removal  of  juveniles  from 
adult  jails  and  lockups  As  this  position  relates  to  the  measure  currently  before  the 
Congress,  the  Nation:,  I^A  believes  that  all  states  should  be  required  to  comply 
with  such  a  mandate  v^u«  ther  or  not  they  choose  to  receive  formula  grant  monies 
under  the  Junvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act. 

Although  the  jail  removal  amendment  in  H.R.  4971  still  relies  on  the  threatened 
loss  of  federal  funds  to  encourage  states  to  comply  with  the  jail  removal  mandate  by 
December  H,  19S.^>.  we  believe  the  clarifying  language  regarding  low  population  den- 
sity areas  is  an  improvement  over  the  current  law.  The  amendment  defines  the  con- 
ditions under  which  a  juvenile  residing  outaide  a  Standard  Metr'^poiitan  Statistical 
Area  and  awaiting  an  initial  court  appearance  could  be  placed  in  ar  adult  facility  so 
as  to  further  limit  any  such  placement. 

VAl.IO  COURT  ORDER  PROVISION 

The  National  FTA  opposed  and  continues  to  oppose  the  Valid  (\nirt  Order 
Amendment  enarted  in  198t)  because  it  contradicts  the  deinstitutionalization  man- 
dates ot  the  law 
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Although  H.R.  4971  does  not  strike  this  amendment,  it  does  provide  a  definition 
for  "valid  court  order*  that  sets  forth  special  restrictions  on  its  application  and  re- 
quires the  protection  of  the  due  process  rights  of  juveniles.  We  believe  that  Congress 
should  at  least  adopt  this  proposed  language  in  order  to  prevent  the  arbitrary  incar- 
ceration of  junveniles  who  have  committed  no  crimes. 


The  National  PTA  has  been  deeply  concerned  that  since  \Wl  the  federal  role  in 
juvenile  justice  and  delinquencv  prevention  has  been  attacked  by  the  Executive 
Branch  of  our  government.  Each  year,  the  Administrtion  has  attempted  to  abolish 
the  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  (OJJDP).  It  has  only  been 
due  to  strong  bipartisan  efforts  in  Congress  and  the  support  of  citizens  across  the 
country  that  the  federal  role  has  been  salvaged. 

However,  while  the  current  Administration  has  lost  the  battle  to  abolish  OJJDP. 
it  has  nevertheless  pursued  a  policy  of  shifting  the  emphasis  of  juvenile  justice  pro- 
grams away  from  delinquency  prevention,  rehabilitative  efforts  and  litigation  on 
behalf  of  children  to  concentrate  on  harsher  punishment  for  juveniles  who  commit 
crimes  and  on  chronic  and  violent  offenders. 

Members  of  this  Subcommittee  may  recall  correspndence  from  our  organization 
last  Spring  in  which  w  voiced  our  concern  over  this  change  in  direction.  In  addi- 
tion, we  pointed  out  that  the  OJJDP  had  cut  off  funding  for  major  components  of  a 
school  related  delinquency  prevention  program  at  the  same  time  that  it  was  prais- 
ing that  very  program  in  a  brochure  produced  with  National  PTA  for  distribution  to 
our  members  across  the  country.  More  recently,  it  has  come  to  our  attention  that 
Special  Emphasis  and  Research  Grant  awards  are  being  made  on  a  noncompetitive 
basis  for  projects  that  do  not  conform  to  the  mandates  or  the  spirit  of  the  Ju\crnile 
Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act. 

Therefore  we  praise  the  sponsors  of  H.R.  4971  for  the  provisions  that  :  (1)  Outline 
the  activities  that  are  consistent  with  the  mandates  and  cpirit  of  the  Act  and  specify 
the  proportion  of  funds  that  can  be  spent  on  them;  (2^  require  that  Special  Emphasis 
and  Research  grants  be  awarded  on  a  competitive  basis  so  that  organizations  with 
the  expertise  and  experience  to  make  a  meaningful  contribution  to  the  improve- 
ment of  juvenile  justice  services  and  to  the  welfare  and  protection  of  youth  will 
h:ive  an  opportunity  to  apply;  provide  for  continuing  congressional  versight  of 
the  nwards  process:  (4)  prohibit  the  use  of  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Preven- 
tion Act  funds  for  biomedical,  behavioral  and  genetic  research  on  young  people. 


The  National  I*TA  supported  the  original  Missing  Children's  Act  of  and 
strongly  endorses  an  expanded  federal  effort  to  assist  in  locating  missing  children 
and  reuniting  them  with  their  families.  We  have  endorsed  the  Missing  Children's 
Assistance  Act  (S.  2014  and  H.R.  4800)  and  support  the  goals  set  forth  in  H.R  4971 
Howt»ver.  the  National  PTA  believes  that  handling  abducted  children  cases  is  a  law 
**pf(ircement  responsibility  and.  therefore,  tliat  this  new  program  (with  its  separate 
audiori/^itioni  should  be  a  function  of  OJJDP  in  the  Department  of  Justice. 

ADKt^l  ATK  KUNDINC;  KOR  JUVKNH.E  JUSTICE  AND  RUNAWAY  AND  HOMEI.l':SS  YOUTH 
PROCRAMS  AND  PERIOD  OF  AUTHORIZATION 

Thf  National  FIA  believes  that  without  adequate  funding  we  cannot  attam  the 
^oaU  of  the  Act.  Therefore  we  have  recommended  that  the  authorization  levels  be 
inrr»»ased  for  both  the  juvenile  justice  programs  and  for  Title  III  of  the  Act. 

For  Titles  I  and  II  we  believe  that  $200  million  annually  is  the  minimum  accepta- 
hU*  Funding  level.  In  order  to  maintain  services  we  suggest:  $200  million  for  FY 
$22^  million  for  FY  IDKfi.  $250  million  for  FY  1987.  $27')  million  for  FY  U)HH, 
and  million  for  FY  1989.  In  addition,  we  support  the  provision  contained  in 
H  K  that  would  increase  the  proportion  of  funding  for  the  formula  gr.int  pro- 
gram s(i  that  states  and  communities  can  further  improve  their  juvenile  justice  pro- 
grams and  services. 

In  regards  to  Title  III.  we  believe  that  actions  taken  by  the  Congress  over  the  past 
t\^n  years  to  increase  funding  for  runaway  and  homeless  youth  programs  expresses 
a  r»*nigniti(in  of  the  growing  needs  in  this  area.  At  a  minimum,  the  authorization 
should  he  $*J."»  million  and  we  urge  increases  of  $10  million  each  year  up  to  $7") 
rnMlinn  for  FY  \\)XH  and  FY  1981). 

Also,  the  National  PTA  believes  that  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Fre- 
vfiitioii  Act  authorization  period  should  be  for  five  years  (as  stipulated  in  H  R  4971) 
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to  provide  more  stability  for  itH  implementation  and  to  remove  the  reauthorization 
period  from  the  olection  year  cycles 

LAW-RELATED  EDUCATION 

I  commend  the  co-sponsors  of  H.R.  4971  for  the  section  establishing  a  Law-Re- 
lated Mucat  urn  Resource  Onter  because  our  vouth  need  to  be  legally  literate  to 
lunction  successfully  in  our  society. 

The  experience  in  school  systems  wrhich  have  inlroduceti  law-related  education 
has  bt»en  that  students  are  deeply  interested  in  this  subject,  that  it  reduces  delin- 
quent behavior,  and  that  it  strengthens  the  reaper*  of  students  for  the  "rule  of  law" 
that  undergrids  our  democratic  system. 

EMPHASIS  ON  THE  FAMILY  AND  FAMILY  MEMBERS 

The  National  PTA  believes  that  the  increased  emphasis  on  the  family  in  the  pro- 
postal  measure  is  a  real  step  forward.  It  is  impossible  to  work  with  a  child  in  a 
vacuum^  Kach  child  is  a  member  of  some  form  of  family  and  this  family  must  be 
mcluded  and  involved  in  a  treatment  process. 

Juvenile  judges  need  the  latitude  to  set  requirements  and  expectations  of  parents 
and  other  family  members  as  well  as  the  youth  in  trouble. 

It  has  been  shown  that  involvement  of  the  extended  family  of  a  youngster  success- 
fully contributes  to  the  rehabilitation  of  a  delinquent.  In  addition,  intense  short- 
term  crisis  intervention  within  the  family  of  a  troubled  youth  most  often  enables 
the  family  to  begin  to  handle  successfully  their  o^^.^  affairs  and  to  turn  the  child's 
behavior  into  }X)sitive  channels. 

REPRf«SENTATl()N  ON  KKDKRAl.  AND  STATE  JUVENILE  JUSTICE  ADVISORY  ^'OMMITTKES 

Tht*  framers  of  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  envisioned 
broad-based  representation  on  ft»deral  and  state  juvenile  justice  advisory  committees 
of  those  with  special  knowledge  and  experience  in  youth  services  and  delinquency 
prevention.  Such  representation  is  reaffirmed  in  H.R.  4971. 

However,  there  is  no  language  in  the  current  law  or  in  the  proposed  amendments 
mat  recognizes  the  valuable  contribution  that  can  be  made  by  parents  and  those 
representing  parent  organizations  The  National  PTA.  90  percent  of  whose  T;  million 
memb<*rsh4)  i-s  comprised  of  parents,  ugres  that  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquen- 
cy Prevention  Act  bv  amended  to  mandate  parent  representation  on  federal  and 
state  juvenile  justice  advisory  committees.  Parents  included  in  such  committees 
.should  represent  those  whose  children  are  in  the  juvenile  justice  system  and  those 
whose  children  are  not. 

The  future  of  our  country  depends  on  what  we  do  today  to  provide  for  our  young 
iH'ople  an  environment  in  which  they  can  develof)  strong  bonds  with  their  families, 
their  schools  and  their  communities.  The  mandates  of  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  De- 
linquency Prevention  Act  are  vital  to  that  pnK'ess.  That  is  whv  the  National  PTA 
believes  ont»  of  the  most  important  items  of  business  before  this  (x)ngresH  is  to  con- 
tinue and.  where  n(H'es.sary.  strengthen  the  federal  role  in  juvenile  justice  and  delin^ 
(jurncv  prevention. 

STATKMKNTS  OK  SHIKLKV  (  I  PKRV.  NATIONAL  PTA  Vl(  K  PRKSh 
DKNT  FOR  LKADKRSHIP  SKRVK  KS.  \VILMIN{;T{)N,  I)K;  AND 
MARILYN  HK(;(;s.  NATIONAL  I>TA  VKK  PRKSIDKNT  FOR 
RKC.ION  r>.  LiN( OLN,  NK 

Ms.  (\JPKHY.  Thank  you  very  much. 

The  Nali()nal  PTA  greatly  appreciates  this  opportunity  to  testify 
on  behalf  of  our  T).;}  million  members,  because  a  priority  of  our  as- 
sociation is  to  maintain  the  Federal  role  in  delinquency  prevention 
and  child  protection. 

We  wish  to  thank  you.  Mr  ('hairman,  for  your  con>,istent  leader- 
ship m  this  area.  We  do  appreciate  it. 

We  strongly  support  reauthorization  of  the  Juvenile  Justice  and 
Delin(jUt»ncy  Prevention  Act,  so  that  our  young  people  do  not  lose 
the  gams  already  accomplished,  and  so  that  the  progress  can  be  re- 
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ali/ed  in  those  areas  in  which  we  have  yet  to  meet  the  goals  of  the 
statute. 

There  are  some  specific  amendments  which  are  contained  in 
H,R.  4971  that  are  of  particular  interest  to  the  National  PTA,  and  I 
would  just  like  to  comment  on  them. 

First,  the  jail  removal  requiremei.vS.  The  National  PTA,  at  its 
convention  last  June,  and  then  by  the  board  of  directors  in  August, 
adopted  a  directive  that  urges  Congress  to  enact  legislation  that 
mandates  the  removal  of  juveniles  from  adult  jails  and  lockups.  As 
this  position  relates  to  the  measure  currently  before  this  commit- 
tee, we  believe  that  all  States  should  be  required  to  comply  with 
such  a  mandate,  whether  or  not  they  choose  to  receive  the  formula 
grant  money. 

Although  the  jail  removal  amendment  in  H.R.  4971  still  relies  on 
the  threatened  loss  of  Federal  funds  to  encourage  States  to  comply, 
we  do  believe  that  the  clarifying  language  that  you  have  inserted 
regarding  the  low  population  density  areas  is  an  improvement  over 
the  current  law.  by  defining  the  conditions  under  which  a  juvenile 
residing  outside  a  standard  metropolitan  statistical  «rea  and  await- 
ing an  initinl  court  appearance  could  be  placed  in  adult  facility 
to  as  to  further  limit  such  a  placement.  So  we  do  )ort  that  limi- 
tation. 

However,  we  do  have  a  caution.  We  are  concerned  that  in  many 
jails  in  rural  areas,  the  only  place  that  the  juveniles  are  held  sepa- 
rately is  essentially  in  solitary  confinement. 

I  would  like  IVlrs.  Beggs  to  speak  to  that  from  a  d.rect  experience 
she  has  had  in  Nebraska. 

Ms.  BK(i(;s.  I  visited  all  %  county  jails  in  Nebraska  lo  see  where 
they  held  juveniles.  I  found  that  the  majority  of  those  places  had  to 
be  the  hole  in  order  to  separate  them  as  they  felt  the  law  required. 

i  al«o  found  that  most  county  officials  and  county  sheriffs  were 
most  distressed  with  this  and  wanted  to  do  something  different,  but 
there  was  not  the  money  to  do  it. 

Nebraska  has  long  distances  to  travel.  We  do  Vt  have  mountain 
passes  to  go  over  as  they  did  in  Colorado,  but  we  do  not  have  facili- 
ties that  are  easily  obtainable  for  some  of  these  rural  areas.  Some- 
times the  sheriffs  Mt  so  badly  about  the  child  having  to  be  in  the 
hole  that  they  would  even,  contrary  to  what  might  be  safe,  take 
th(»ni  to  their  own  home  and  then  bring  them  back  into  court  when 
it  was  ne^cessary 

Hut  I  would  ur^^e  you  to  reruember  this  or  think  about  it  as  you 
work  on  this  act. 

Ms  CrPKKY.  In  the  valid  court  order  provision,  thi-  National  PTA 
opposes,  and  continues  to  oppose,  a  valid  court  order  amendment 
enactt^d  in  \^^>^i^  because  it  contradicts  the  deinstitutionalization 
mandates  of  the  law. 

Hui  although  [ho  current  bill  doesn't  strike  this  amendment,  it 
d(H^s  provide  a  definition  that  sets  forth  some  specific  restrictions 
on  its  iipplication  and  requires  the  protection  of  the  due  process 
rights  of  juvenilis.  So  we  do  believe  that  Congress  shouid  at  least 
ad{)j)t  this  propositi  language  in  order  to  prevent  the  arbitrary  in- 
carceration of  juveniles  who  have  conmiitted  no  crimc^s. 

HowevtT.  \vf>  would  like  to  point  out  that  even  when  a  child  has 
violated  a  valid  court  order,  this  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  he 
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has  to  be  placed  in  a  detention  facility.  In  fact,  I  would  like  Mrs. 
B<-*ggs  to  explain  to  you  a  program  which  was  funded  in  Nebraska 
under  funds  from  juvenile  justice  funds  which  diverted  such  chil- 
dren out  of  detention  facilities. 

Ms.  Beggs.  I  worked  under  a  grant  that  allowed  me  to  recruit 
foster  homes  and  then  to  train  those  people  in  foster  homes.  We 
developed  some  homes  that  were  primarily  for  the  youngster  who 
had  revocation  of  probation.  The  whole  grant  \vas  entirely  for  teen- 
agers, and  it  was  for  the  hard-to-place  teenager  or  the  teenager 
who  might  be  institutionalized. 

We  were  able  over  a  year's  time  to  recruit  45  homes.  Of  those  45, 
almost  half  were  able  to  take  the  kind  of  youngster  where  you 
would  revoke  the  probation  under  a  valid  court  order.  We  found 
that  this  worked  very  well. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  

Mr.  Andrkws.  Was  that  in  Nebraska  only? 

Ms.  Bkggs.  Yes,  that  was  in  Nebraska  that  I  did  this. 

Mr.  Andrews.  What  was  the  source  of  that  grant? 

Ms.  Bf(;cjs.  The  source  of  the  grant  was  under  this  act. 

Several  years  ago~we  had  had  many  foster  children  in  our 
home,  and  there  have  been  several  of  them  that  the  judge  had  con- 
sidered unplaceable  that  we  have  taken.  Quite  a  few  years  ago,  we 
took  one  boy  that  the  judge  considered  one  of  the  worst  he  ever 
had  Ko  through  his  court.  That  boy  lived  with  us  for  years.  He  com- 
pleted high  school  and  he  finished  college,  and  he  is  now  a  work- 
ing, contributing  member  of  society. 

Mr.  Andrews.  When  you  say  **our  home  "  do  you  mean  your 
family  home? 

Ms.  Be(;(;s.  My  own  personal  home,  yes. 

Sc  I  do  know  that  if  you  train  people  to  work  with  these  kinds  of 
people,  there  are  places  you  can  put  them  that  are  not  institutions. 

Ms.  (/ui^ERY.  I  would  like  to  tell  you  that  Mrs.  Beggs  had  had  at 
this  point  a  total  of  4(;  foster  children  living  with  her,  most  of  them 
teenagers  who  were  hard  to  place.  By  the  time  she  goes  home,  it 
may  be  up  to  47. 

Ms.  BK(;(iS.  I  hope  not. 

Ms.  C\;pKKY.  We  are  very  concerned  that  the  current  administra- 
tion has  attempted  to  abolish  the  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  and  De- 
linquency Prevention.  While  this  was  not  successful,  it  has  pursued 
F)olici('s  which  have  shifted  the  emphasis  from  juvenile  justice  pro- 
grams avvav  from  delinquency  prevention  and  rehabilitative  efTorts 
on  hehalf  of  children  to  concentrate  on  harsher  punishment  and  on 
chronic  offenders. 

I  di.spute  Mr.  Fiegnery's  contention  here  today  that  we  should 
concentrate^  on  chronic  offenders.  That  just  guarantees  an  ever-es- 
calating pool  of  chronic  offenders  who  are  not  channeled  out  of  the 
svsteni  before  they  become  chronic  offenders. 

The  National  I^'A  distributed  to  our  members  a  brochure  print- 
ed in  cooperation  with  the  OJJDl^  which  talked  about  juvenile  de- 
li ncjuency  prevention  programs  in  the  schools.  At  the  same  time  we 
were  appraising  that  program  in  the  brochure  distributed  with 
OJJDr  funds.  Mr  Kegnery  cut  off  the  funds  to  the  program. 

l^here  are  many  successful  diversionary  efforts  to  keep  children 
from  being  expelled  nr    '  upended.  When  you  suspend  or  expel  a 
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child  and  put  hirn  on  the  streets,  that  is  an  open  invitation  for  him 
to  become  involved  in  the  kind  of  behavior  that  is  going  to  bring 
him  into  court.  There  are  many  successful  efforts  on  inschool  sus- 
pensions, on  alternative  programs. 

There  is  one  in  my  district  that  I  am  intimately  familiar  with 
which  has  a  very  successful  record  of  pulling  children  out  and 
giving  them  intensive  remedial  instruction  and  very  intensive 
counseling.  We  are  averaging  about  6  months  in  that  program 
before  we  are  successfully  mainstreaming  them  back  into  the  regu- 
lar high  school  programs.  They  do  work,  and  they  are  alternative 
to  putting  children  out  where  they  are  going  to  commit  crimes  be- 
cause they  have  nothing  else  to  do. 

We  would  like  particularly  to  praise  the  sponsors  of  this  bill  for 
the  provisions  that  outline  the  activities  that  put  some  restrictions 
on  the  special  emphasis  and  research  grant  awards  and  make  sure 
that  they  are  awarded  on  a  competitive  basis,  that  require  that 
there  be  a  competitive  process,  so  that  organizations  with  the  ex- 
pertise and  the  experience  can  make  a  meaningful  contribution  to 
the  improvement  of  juvenile  justice  services  will  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  apply,  that  provide  for  the  congressional  overs  ght  of  grants 
that  awarded,  and  that  prohibit  use  of  the  juvenile  justice  delin- 
quency prevention  funds  for  biomedical  and  behavioral  and  genetic 
research  on  young  people. 

It  is  very  important  that  we  solicit  the  best  available  proposals. 
Recent  grants,  such  as  those  to  the  Rand  Corp.,  which  are  predicat- 
ed on  determining  the  biological  characteristics  of  predelinquent 
children  as  to  whether  they  are  left-handed  or  the  shape  of  their 
ear  lobes,  are  a  travesty  to  the  American  system  of  iustice,  they 
are  a  travesty  of  the  American  value  system.  We  need  this  sort  of 
provision  to  ensure  that  valid  research  efforts  are  funded,  research 
whose  results  are  not  predetermined. 

We  strongly  endorse  the  missing  children  assistance  part  of  this. 
However,  we  do  believe  that  handling  abducted  children  cases  is  a 
law  enforcement  responsibility,  and  that  this  new  program  with  its 
separate  authorization  should  be  a  function  of  OJJDP  and  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  rather  than  in  the  HHS. 

Finally,  I  really  would  like  to  talk  about  the  funding  levels  for 
this  act/For  titles  I  and  II,  we  believe  that  $200  million  annually  is 
a  minimum  acceptable  funding  level  in  order  to  maintain  services 
we  suggest,  and  we  talk  about  some  escalations  in  future  years. 

In  regard  to  tiMo  III,  we  believe  that  the  actions  taken  by  Con- 
^ri'ss  to  increase  the  funding  over  the  past  2  years  express  a  recog- 
nition of  t\w  growing  needs  in  this  area.  At  a  minimum,  we  feel 
that  this  should  be  funded  at  $25  million. 

These  are  not  large  amounts  of  money  in  comparison  to  many 
()th(»r  things  that  we  spend  our  money  on.  These  are  an  investment 
in  children,  and  they  are  going  to  pay  off  in  the  long  run  in  much 
less  rost  of  coping  witfi  these  same  children  if  they  continue  to  de- 
veln[)  thr(M.igh  the  juvenile  justice  system  and  then  graduate  to  the 
criniinal  justice  systtMn  for  adults. 

1  would  like  to  say  that  we  do  not  feel  that  the  States  can  do  this 
themselves.  We  strongly  support  (iovernor  Hohb's  statements  that 
there  d(H»s  need  to  he  a  continuing  Federal  role,  many  of  these  \)ro- 
^rains  do  n(*ed  to  be  demonstrated  and,  when  they  are  demonstrate 
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ed  successfully  they  have  been  carried  on,  there  does  need  to  be 

t    i^Vif^  ^'"^^'P-        ^°  to  go  around  reinventing  the 

Wheel  There  has  to  be  mechanisms  to  share  successful  programs, 
ana  there  needs  to  be  Federal  leadership  to  do  it. 

We  are  particularly  concerned  with  the  adequate  funding  for  the 
runaway  and  homeless  youth  program,  despite  Mr.  Regnery's  con- 
tention that  runaway  shelters  are  a  failure  and  a  revolving  door, 
we  dispute  that.  We  have  many  examples  of  very  effective  run- 
away shelters  that  are  working. 

I  would  like  Mrs.  Beggs  to  conclude  by  talking  about  a  runaway 
shelter  she  has  been  involved  with. 

Ms.  Beggs.  Several  years  ago,  we  started  with  the  Freeway  Sta- 
tion, which  was  a  runaway  shelter.  We  had  several  things  that 
were  somewhat  different  from  some  runaway  shelters.  Parents 
must  be  notified  immec.iately  after  a  child  gets  there,  and  then  we 
look  into  what  needs  to  be  done,  what  the  child  is  running  from, 
and  so  on.  ^ 

We  need  Federal  money  to  maintain  that  shelter  and  the  group 
homes  that  we  have.  In  the  shelter  we  make  every  effort  to  reunite 
a  family,  but  we  do  need  to  be  honest  and  say  that  some  families 
cannot  be  reunited  because  of  some  of  the  things  that  have  been 
happening  to  the  children  in  that  home.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
have  children  who  have  run  away  from  home  where  there  needed 
just  to  be  better  understanding. 

But  in  order  to  continue  to  fund  this  home,  we  have  to  have  rum- 
mage sales,  and  we  have  to  have  garage  sales,  and  we  have  to  have 
bake  sales,  and  we  have  to  go  out  and  ask  for  contributions  within 
our  community.  Without  the  Federal  money,  we  probably  would  be 
doing  even  more  of  these.  But  how  ridiculous  to  do  that  kind  of 
thing  and  to  cut  away  the  money,  when  what  you  are  really  doing 
IS  protecting  a  child  from  some  of  the  things  that  they  might  get 
into  on  the  streets  or  if  thev  had  to  be  put  in  jail,  which  is  equally 
as  dangerous.  We  do  need  the  Federal  money.  Our  county  and  our 
btate  and  our  local  community  cannot  afford  all  of  the  things  that 
art'  now  falling  upon  us  to  provide. 

I  can  say  from  experience  that  I  know  one  runaway  shelter  that 
has  worked.  ^ 

^^JV-  }  ^""'^  J"^^  'i**^  to  say  in  conclusion  that  the  Na- 
tional }  I A  feels  very  strongly  that  the  future  of  our  country  de- 
ponds  on  what  we  do  today  to  provide  f(,r  our  voung  people  an  en- 
vironment in  which  they  can  develop  strong  bonds  with  their  fami- 
lies, their  .schools,  and  their  communities. 

The  mandates  of  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Preven- 
tion Act  are  vital  to  that  process.  That  is  whv  we  believe  that  one 
of  the  most  important  items  of  business  before  this  (\)ngress  is  to 
continue  and.  where  necessary,  to  strengthen  the  Federal  role  in 
juvenile  justice  and  delinquency  prevention. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Andhkws.  Thank  you  very  much  for  what  vou.  as  repre.vent- 
atiyt-s  ot  the  ITA.  have  and  are  doing,  for  vour  tostinionv  here 
and  lor  what  vou  as  individual  ladies  are  doin^. 

Incidentally,  speaking  of  the  monev.  I  might  just  shine  some- 
thing with  you.  Chainnnn  Jamie  Whitten  is  chairman  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  of  the  Hou.se.  He  is  the  senior  Member  m 
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the  Congress,  having  been  here  43  years.  He  has  been  chairman  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  a  long,  long  time,  and  he  knows  the 
Federal  budget  and  things  such  as  those  you  address  in  terms  of 
where  money  should  go.  ,  , ,  , 

The  fiscal  year  ended  on  September  30,  as  you  probably  know. 
And  you  know  what  the  budget  calls  for  in  terms  of  military  ex- 
penditures for  the  coming  year.  Last  Saturday  morning  Jamie  told 
me  that  on  October  1  of  this  year,  the  military  budget— in  other 
words,  the  Pentagon— had  a  carryover  of  $172  billion. 

Ms.  Beggs.  That  is  a  disgrace. 

Mr.  Andrews.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Ms.  Beggs.  Thank  you. 

Ms.  CuPERV.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Andrews.  Our  next  witness  is  Mr.  Alan  M.  Olszewski,  assist- 
ant director.  National  Legislative  Commission  for  the  American 
Legion. 

[Prepared  statement  of  Alan  M.  Olszewski  follows:] 

pRKrApi^-n  Statkmknt  ok  the  American  Legion,  Washington.  DC.  Presented  by 
AiJ^N  M.  OLSZEWSKI,  Assistant  Director,  National  Legislative  Commission. 
THE  American  LwciiON 

Mr  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Subcommittw.  on  behalf  of  The  American 
legion  I  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  again  provide  support  for  a  program 
which  we  believe  is  essential  lo  the  future  well  being  of  our  nation  s  children.  As 
early  as  UVM.  Thfi  American  Legion  became  concerned  with  the  many  problems  of 
juvenile  delinquency  and  started  to  urge  state  governments  to  deal  more  reahstical- 
1y  with  the  needs  of  the  juvenile  offender  through  the  establishment  of  adequate 
standards  for  state  juvenile  court  administrations,  juvenile  detention  homes  and  ju- 
venile  correctional  care.  During  the  five  decades  that  followed.  The  American 
Legion  continued  to  recommend  a  variety  of  actions  to  address  the  problems  of  juve- 
nile delinquency  which  include:  • 

The  formation  of  community  coordinating  councils  to  promote  adequate  child  wel- 
fare services  to  help  prevent  juvenile  delinquency  (19.S<)i. 

Vrnv  the  proper  training  and  rehabilitation  of  juvenile  delinquentij  so  they  may 
bcH'ome  more  productive  citizens  (1^40). 

Encourage  and  cooperate  with  the  Department  of  Justice  in  organizing  regional 
institutes  to  investigate  the  means  of  preventing  juvenile  delinquency  (  U|46k 

lirge  that  adequate  e<iuipment.  personnel  and  programs  be  instituted  in  youth  de- 
tention homes  and  training  institutions  (lU-ViK 

Support  the  providing  of  federal  grants  to  states  for  the  support  of  programs  ot 
public  and  nonprofit  agencies  designed  to  prevent  juvenile  delinquency,  w'xih  empha- 
SIS  on  a  training  corrections  personnel  (l^f);')}.  -,    .  i 

Vr^v  intensified  efforts  to  inform  the  general  public  about  juvenile  delinquency 
and  initiate  sound  community  efforts  for  its  prevention  and  treatment 

Support  the  revision  of  state  laws  on  juvenile  delinquency  to  brin^^  them  up  to 
date  with  current  needs  tHK")")!. 

WholehearttKily  support  the  Joint  C^ommission  on  Correctional  Manpower  and 
Training  and  urge  the  findings  of  this  commission  be  implemented  following  its 
final  report  (liH'vH) 

Ur^^t^  and  assist  school  boards  and  state  educational  agencies  to  develop  programs 
to  reduce  and  prevent  violence  and  vandalism  in  schools  (  U)SOi. 

Support  full  funding  for  the  continued  operations  of  the  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice 
and  Dt^Unquencv  Prevention  U!)Sl I.  _      .  ,     ■     .    ,     *u  ■ 

It  is  tor  the  above  reasons.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  The  American  Legion  had  enthusi- 
a^ticallv  placed  its  support  behind  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention 
Act  of  h)74  during  its  initial  authorization  Our  ongoing  suoport  for  the  Act.  howev- 
er.  is  bast^  on  our  confidence  that  through  its  provisions,  the  Office  of  Juvenile  Jus- 
tio*  and  Deliruiuency  Prevention  (OJJDP)  has  been  able  to  initiate  and  accomplish 
sf\.  -  a!  of  the  legion's  recommended  actions. 

U.  remain  amvinct^d  that  as  a  proble.n  which  is  felt  nationwide  the  matter  of 
juven.i.-  crime  and  delinquencv  becomes  .m  unquestioned  respcmsihility  of  the  hed- 
era!  ( it.verninent  wfio  must  provide  the  n-ressary  funds,  technical  exptTtist'.  coordi- 
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nation,  and  rapid  dissemination  of  information  concerning  successful  research 
models  to  State  and  local  Kovernments.  Federal  involvement  of  this  type  will  pro- 
vide the  badly  needed  resources  and  methods  wrhich  can  then  be  tailored  to  the  spe- 
cific needs  of  individual  schools  and  communities. 

Only  through  coordination  on  a  federal  level  have  projects  such  as  restitutions  by 
juvenile  offenders  lH?en  made  possible  w\{h  preliminary  statistics  indicating  it  to  be 
a  success.  Project  New  Pride  is  also  one  of  these  prograjns  and  has  demonstrated 
encouraging  results  with  serious  juvenile  offenders  who  have  failed  in  traditional 
programs.  The  V'iolent  Juvenile  Offender  program  which  is  a  m^or  research  and 
development  project  would  also  not  be  possible  without  a  coordinated  federal  effort. 

Thest*  are  only  a  few  of  the  necessary  programs  and  information  and  training  re- 
sources which  have  been  made  possible  through  the  enactment  of  the  Juvenile  Jus- 
tice and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of  1974,  Frankly,  we  of  The  American  Legion 
view  t  he  youth  of  our  nation  as  one  of  its  most  valuable  resources  and  feel  that  the 
reauthorization  of  this  act  is  an  essential  element  in  our  efforts  to  assist  every  child 
to  btwme  a  productive  citizen.  Not  only  are  such  efforts  needed  for  the  well  being 
of  the  youth  of  our  nation  but  they  are  necessary  for  the  safety  of  our  citizens  as 
well, 

/•iMH  ^'^  would  like  to  applaud  and  support  the  inclusion  of  the  Missing 

C  hildren  s  Assistance  Act  into  the  provisions  of  HR  4971,  As  organizations  composed 
of  :^..)  million  war  lime  veterans  and  their  families,  The  American  Legion  and  its 
Auxiliary  have  known  the  unending  agony  of  a  missing  loved  one.  The  establish- 
nient  of  a  National  Bureau  of  Missing  Children  capable  of  compiling  all  available 
information  on  a  national  scale  should  greatly  enhance  the  ability  to  locate  missing 
children  and  reunite  them  with  their  families.  Again.  Mr,  Chairman,  we  support 
this  effort  and  Doint  out  that  it  is  yet  another  example  of  what  becomes  possible 
through  a  thoughttully  conceived  federal  program  such  as  this  act. 

Among  the  current  priorities  of  The  American  Legion  in  the  areas  of  juvenile  jus- 
ticfj  are  the  treatment  of  serious  and  violent  juvenile  offenders  and  the  problems  of 
violence  and  vandalism  within  our  schools.  Copies  of  each  of  these  resolutions  are 
attached  for  the  information  of  the  Subcommittee, 

In  summary.  Mr  Chairman,  we  are  firmly  convinced  that  the  reauthorization  of 
the  act  IS  essential  to  the  future  well  being  of  our  youth  and  would  urge  your  expe- 
dilious  consideralion  of  this  measure.  Thank  you  again  for  the  opportunity  to 
prt»sent  the  legion's  views  on  this  matter, 

Rt^ioi.iTioN  No.  2.'):  Support  for  OmcE  of  Juvknii,e  Justice 

iBy  National  Kxt^cutive  C  ommittee  Meeting.  American  Legion.  Indianapolis.  IN. 

May  ()-7,  1SJ81) 

Whereas  the  National  Commission  on  Children  &  Youth  is  vitally  concerned 
about  the  high  levels  of  violent  crime  commilted  by  juveniles  in  this  nation  each 
year:  and 

Whereas  ihe  Juvenile  Juslice  Delinquency  Prevention  programs  now  promoted  by 
w;u^^^^^'     Juvenile  Justice  have  proven  very  effective  in  many  states:  and 
Whereas  the  proposed  block  grants  for  states  will  not  specifically  earmark  funds 
tor  delinquency  prevention  programs  and.  therefore,  such  program's  may  be  signifi- 
cantly limit, »d  or  even  eliminated:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

lirsohvd,  Ih  the  Satiotnit  Executive  Vommittee  of  The  American  lA*y'nn  m  re^uUir 
mrrfm^  (j^isrmhled  in  Iri<Ii(inapiilLK,  Indiana,  Ma\  S~7.  l!^HL  That  The  American 
U^wion  (;p|><)ses  any  and  :ill  efforts  to  eliminale  the  Office  of  Juvf^riile  Justice  and  its 
programs  because  of  a  lack  of  appropriate  funding;  and.  be  it  f  urther 

Rvsnh  t'il,  Thai  iht»  need  lo  bring  the  national  economy  under  control  cannot  over- 
^hadou  f:r  \^\\oTv  ihe  need  lo  further  the  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  and  its  programs 
v\hu  h  nia  v  he  .)ur  .)nly  national  defen,se  against  an  impending  escalation  of  juvenile 
iTHise  :n  .Amen:.*a 

KKyoi.i  T!(),v  Nn         X'ioi.knck  and  Vanoallsm  in  thk  S('H(k  \^ 
«liy  National  Convention,  Boston.  MA.  Aug.  l!»"2l,  HISU: 

U  her-e.n,<  JuvcmU-,  acioUni  for  almost  half  the  arrests  for  serious  crimes  in  the 
^  niti'd  Slale^  irui 

Whrreas  Nurni-roiis  eleiievntary  and  Mvondary  sch(X)ls  across  the  counlrv  are  ex- 
jK-neru  in^c  .srrious  and  ai  timt^s  ^'ritual  levels  of  violenct*  and  vandalism:  and 

Whereas  S-hooj:.  m  Ana^nca  spencl  in  exce-:s  of  fmllion  on  vandalism  each 

year,  and 
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Whereas  The  impact  of  violence  and  vandalinm  in  our  schools  affects  the  morale 
of  students,  teachers,  administrators,  parents,  and  inipt-des  educational  advance- 
ment and  fosters  patterns  of  juvenile  delinquency;  and 

Whereas  Violence  and  vandalism  in  our  nation's  schools  result  in  enormous  loss 
of  educational  resources  and  human  potential  and  contribute  to  the  high  rates  of 
juvenile  delinquency  within  the  United  Statt»s:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  By  The  American  Lemon  in  National  Convention  assembled  in  Bosion, 
Mufisachuaetts,  August  19.  20.  Jl  1980,  That  school  boards  and  state  educational 
agencies  develop  a  bo.lanced  and  effective  program  to  reduce  and  prevent  violence 
and  vandalism;  and,  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  local  Posts  urge  and  assist  those  in  the  educational  community 
to  ioin  together  with  juvenile  authorities  and  child-serving  institutions  in  efforts  to 
reduce  the  development  patterns  of  deliquency  in  schools;  and,  be  it  finally 

Resolved,  That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  enact  appropriate  legislation  to 
establish  a  grant  program  to  assist  those  schools  in  need  in  bearing  the  financial 
burden  of  implementing  these  programs. 

STATEMENT  OF  ALAN  M,  OLSZEWSKI,  ASSISTANT  DIRECTOR,  NA- 
TIONAL   LK(;iSLATIVK    COMMISSION,    AMKRK  AN  LECilON, 

w  ashin(;ton.  dc 

Mr.  Olszkwski.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

In  compliance  with  your  request.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  cut  a  bit 
out  of  my  statement,  and  I  will  be  brief.  In  fact,  if  you  want,  I  can 
speak  quickly. 

On  behalf  of  the  American  Legion.  I  thank  you  for  this  opportu- 
nity to  again  provide  our  support  for  a  program  which  we  believe  is 
essential  to  the  future  well-being  of  our  Nation's  children. 

As  early  as  1981,  the  American  Legion  became  concerned  with 
the  many  problems  of  juvenile  delinquency  and  started  to  urge 
State  governments  to  deal  more  realistically  with  the  needs  of  juve- 
nile offenders  through  the  establishment  of  adequate  standards  for 
State  juvenile  court  administrations,  juvenile  detention  homes  and 
juvenile  correctional  care. 

During  the  five  decades  that  followed,  the  American  legion  con- 
tinued to  recommend  a  variety  of  actions  to  address  the  problems 
of  juvenile  delinquency,  which  are  detailed  in  my  complete  state- 
ment. 

It  is  for  these  reasons,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  American  Legion 
had  enthusiastically  placed  its  support  behind  the  Juvenile  Justice 
and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of  1974  during  its  initial  authori- 
zation. Our  ongoing  support  for  this  act.  however,  is  based  on  our 
confidence  that,  throurh  its  provisions,  the  Office  of  Juvenile  Jus- 
tice and  Delinquency  Prevention,  OJiIDP,  has  been  able  to  initiate 
and  accomplish  several  of  the  Legion's  recommended  actions. 

We  remain  convinced  that,  as  a  problem  which  is  felt  nation- 
wide, the  matter  of  juvenile  crime  and  delinquency  becomes  an  un- 
questioned responsibility  of  the  Federal  Government,  who  must 
provide  the  necessary  funds,  technical  expertise,  coordination,  and 
rapid  dissemination  of  information  concerning  successful  research 
models  to  State  and  local  governments.  Federal  involvement  of  this 
type  will  involve  the  badly  needed  resources  and  methods  which 
can  then  bo  tailored  to  the  specific  needs  of  individual  schools  and 
communities. 

Only  through  coordination  on  a  Federal  level  have  projects  such 
as  the  restitutions  by  juvenile  offenders  been  made  possible  with 
preliminary  statistics  indicating  it  to  be  a  success.  Project  New 
Pride  is  also  one  of  these  programs,  and  has  demonstrated  encour- 
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aging  results  with  serious  juvenile  offenders  who  have  failed  in  tra- 
ditional programs.  The  violent  juvenile  offender  program,  which  is 
a  major  research  and  development  project,  would  also  not  be  possi- 
ble without  a  coordinated  Federal  effort. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  necessary  programs  and  information 
and  training  resources  which  have  been  made  possible  to  the  enact- 
iQ?"]^  S  ^^1^1  "^"^v^"**^  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of 
1974.  Frankly,  we  of  the  American  Legion  view  the  youth  of  our 
Nation  as  one  of  its  most  valuable  resources  and  feel  that  the  reau- 
thorization of  this  act  is  an  essential  element  in  our  efforts  to 
assist  every  child  to  become  a  productive  citizen.  Not  only  are  such 
ettorts  needed  for  the  well-being  of  the  youth  of  our  Nation,  but 
they  are  necessary  for  the  safety  of  our  citizens  as  well. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  would  like  to  applaud  and  support  the  inclu- 
".,.^1  J^'ssi"^  Children's  Assistance  Act  into  the  provisions  of 
H.K.  4971  As  organizations  composed  of  3.5  million  wartime  veter- 
ans and  their  families,  the  American  Legion  and  its  auxiliary  have 
known  the  unending  agony  of  a  missing  loved  one.  The  establish- 
nient  of  a  National  Bureau  of  Missing  Children  capable  of  compil- 
ing all  available  information  on  a  national  scale  should  greatly  en- 
hance the  ability  to  locate  missing  children  and  reunite  them  with 
their  families. 

H^ain.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  support  this  effort  and  point  out  that  it 
IS  yet  another  example  of  what  becomes  possible  through  a 
thoughtfully  conceived  Federal  program  such  as  this  act. 

Among  the  current  priorities  of  the  American  Legion  in  the  area 
of  juvenile  justice  are  the  treatment  of  serious  and  violent  juvenile 
offenders  and  the  problems  of  violence  and  vandalism  within  our 
schools.  Copies  of  each  of  these  resolutions  are  attached  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  subcommittee. 

In  summary,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  firmly  convinced  that  the  re- 
authorization of  this  act  is  essential  to  the  future  well-being  of  our 
youth,  and  would  encourage  your  expeditious  and  favorable  consid- 
eration of  this  measure. 

Also  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may,  I  would  like  to  compliment  your- 
self and  the  staff  on  H.R.  4971.  We  view  it  as  a  strong  bill  which 
represents  a  substantial  improvement  over  the  current  act,  and 
would  kke  to  reassure  you  that  the  Legion  will  stand  behind  this 
bill  until  It  i.s  enacted. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  A.NDKKWs.  From  one  legionnaire  to  another,  thank  you  very 
much.  ^ 

Mr.  OuszF.wsKi.  My  pleasure,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr^  Andkkws.  And  thank  you  for  the  support  of  the  orRaniza- 
tion  1  hank  you.  sir. 

Mr  Pktki  (presidiriKj.  The  next  witness  is  Margaret  Preska  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  Camp  Fire.  Inc.,  Mankato,  MN; 
.iccompanied  by  Arnold  Sherman,  natio.nal  executive  director  of 
Camp  Fire. 

As  a  Norwegian.  I  al  vays  look  with  a  special  way  toward  Minne- 
sota In  fact,  we  have  an  old  saying,  "I  don't  I  like  here  in  (he 
Cnited  States.  I  am  going  back  to  the  old  countrv,  to  Minnesota." 

We  welcome  you.  and  we  look  forward  to  your  testimony 

(Prepared  statement  of  Margaret  Preska  follows:! 
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Preparki)  Statkment  of  Maroarkt  Phbska,  Member,  Board  of  Directors.  Camp 
Fire,  Inc.,  Mankato,  MN;  Prepared  Statement  on  Behalf  of  Camp  Fire,  Inc.. 
Washington,  DC  \ 

On  behalf  of  Camp  Fire,  I  would  likj»  to  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  testify 
before  this  Subcommittee  on  the  reautporization  of  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delin- 
quency Prevention  Act.  However,  beforfe  I  speak  to  this  issue.  I  would  like  to  briefly 
tell  you  a  little  about  ('amp  Fire  and  aj^out  our  experience  with  juvenile  justice  and 
delinquency  prevention,  particularly  the  deinstitutionalization  of  status  offenders. 

Camp  Fire  is  u  not-for-profit  national  organization  that  was  founded  in  1910  as 
Camp  Fire  Girls.  Its  purpose  is  to  provide  opportunities  for  youth  to  realize  their 
full  potential.  As  an  organization.  Canjp  Fire  strives  to  improve  those  conditions  in 
society  that  affect  youth. 

There  are  today  ovi»r  ;^00  councils  chartered  by  Camp  Fire,  serving  a  half-million 
girls  and  boys  in  nearly  I^o.OOO  urban,  i-ural,  and  suburban  communities.  The  philos- 
ophy and  values  are  as  timely  today  a$  they  were  nearly  a  century  ago,  but  the  pro- 
grams and  priorities  within  Camp  Fir<f  have  nearly  a  century  ago,  but  the  programs 
and  priorities  within  Camp  Fire  have  changed  over  the  years,  reflecting  the  chang- 
ing world  we  live  in.  As  social  conditions  have  altered.  Camp  Fire  has  responded 
with  programs  designed  to  meet  the  rueeds  of  youth. 

The  physical  and  mt»ntal  health  of  (Children  and  youth  have  long  been  priorites  for 
Camp  FMre.  In  keeping  with  these  priorities,  the  national  board  of  Camp  Fire  in 
\W\  adopted  a  strong  .statement  supporting  deinstitutionalization  of  status  offend- 
ers. In  summary,  the  statement  of  principles  recommends  that: 

Status  offenders  should  be  removed  from  all  secure  facilities. 

Status  offenders  should  be  removed  from  both  secure  and  nonsecure  facilities  that 
also  house  adult  offenders. 

Community-based  programs  for  status  offenders  should  be  provided. 

DtMnstitutionalization  of  status  offenders  should  be  accompanied  by  funding  to 
assure  adequate  alternative  serviceJi. 

Special  attention  should  be  given  to  girls  and  minorities,  who  are  over-represent- 
ed in  the  institutionalizt»d  status  offender  population. 

Jurisdiction  over  status  offender^  should  be  removed  from  the  juvenile  court. 

The.^e  basic  principles  were  ado'pted  by  Camp  Fires  national  board  in  19H1  be- 
cau.*;e  the  statistical  information  Regarding  the  treatment  of  status  offenders  was 
mo.st  disturbing.  C^urrent  conditions  continue  to  warrant  alarm: 

According  to  the  National  Coaljtion  for  Jail  Reform,  'jOO^OOO  young  people  under 
l^  end  up  behind  bars  in  adult  jails  and  lockups  each  year.  Only  Tj  to  10  percent 
have  been  charged  with  a  violent  crime. 

percent  are  accused  of  statuii  offenses,  or  no  offense. 

The  majority  of  these  young  people  are  in  jail  awaiting  court  appearance.  Yet,  at 
the  court  hearing,  two-th*  I    ire  released. 

For  t»very  li)(M)i)n  you  .  v>eople  put  in  jail.  12  will  commit  suicide.  No  matter 
what  the  charge,  for  them  jail  is  a  death  penalty. 

Many  children  are  held  in  secure  institutions  only  because  they  are  abandoned, 
!u»K»lected.  or  abused  by  their  families. 

it  has  been  suggested  that  many  of  these  young  people  are  institutionalized  be- 
cause tht»y  have  nowhere  else  to  go.  However,  many  organizations  have  provided 
prijgratns  that  are  an  alternative  to  institutionalization.  At  the  local  level,  (-amp 
Fire  councils  hiwi*  provided  alternative  programs  that  carry  out  the  statement  of 
principles  adopted  by  our  board  Kxamples  of  Camp  Fire  programs  are: 

In  Tucsi)n.  Arizotia.  the  Tucson  Area  C'ouncil  of  Camp  Fire  has  a  program  for 
•status  ()nend(»ts  and  at-risk  tfens  aged  14-17.  The  program  pairs  these  teens  with 
at)  adult,  and  togethtT  thi»y  act  as  a  "leadership  team"  for  a  club  of  younger  Camp 
Fire  rni»mbers  Fach  club  meets  weekly  and  meetings  are  held  after  school  in  inner- 
city  neighh{)rh<K)ds.  Members  of  the  "leadership  teams"  receive  leadership  training, 
:\nd  the  youth  are  paid  a  stipend.  The  youth  in  the  program  develop  a  positive  self- 
una^'e  and  dev(»lop  Lasic  job  skills  through  involvement  in  this  program.  Many  of 
tht»s(»  status  offenders  are  dn)pouts,  and  many  change  their  attitude  toward  school. 
Thr  program  providt^s  informal  counseling  and  role  model  opportunities.  The  aver- 
age cost  per  participant  is  ."?100 

Ir^  (Jrand  Rapids.  Michigan,  the  Kt^ewano  (\)uncil  of  Camp  Fire  has  a  special  pro- 
gram which  tar^'ets  teenaged  girls  1*MT  who  are  considered  status  offenders  and 
who  i\rv  residing  in  lot^al  facilities  The  girls  are  offered  the  opportunity  to  .serve  as 
as>i<tant  club  leaders  m  re^'ular  C*amp  Fire  clubs,  as  well  as  clubs  for  handicapped 
youth  These  status  (iffenders  are  referred  by  agencies,  and  after  training  they  are 
niatrlu»d  with  a  group  lead(»r  They  learn  how  to  work  with  children,  and  at  the  end 
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of  thr  year  the  «irls  receive  awardH  and  letters  of  reference  to  help  them  in  seekinij 
employment. 

The  Walla  Walla.  Washm^non  Camp  Fire  Council  has  contracted  vwth  the  Depart- 
ment of  Court  Services  to  administer  the  Juvenile  Diversion  Prograhi.  The  program 
provides  an  alternative  to  juvenile  court  for  first-time  or  minor  offenders.  In  this 
program,  youth  .sign  a  "diversion  agreement/'  wrhich  obligates  youth  to  participate 
m  activities  such  as  counseling,  community  service,  or  making  restitution.  In  1982. 
2b7  youth  signed  diversion  agreements.  Only  one  percent  of  those  who  signed  agree- 
ments failed  to  complete  the  requirements. 

In  15)74.  Congress,  through  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act. 
mandated  that  status  offenders  be  removed  from  juvenile  detenti.'n  and  correctional 
facilities.  An  amendment  included  in  the  1980  reauthorization  of  the  JJDP  Act  calls 
for  complete  removal  of  all  juveniles  from  adult  jails  and  lockups  by  1985  Under 
these  programs^  many  things  have  been  accomplished.  For  example: 
*  According  to  OJJDP.  the  number  of  status  offenders  and  non-offenders  in  secure 
faculties  has  been  reduced  by  approximately  83  percent  over  the  past  five  years. 

During  the  period  1980  to  1981,  there  was  a  32.8  percent  reduction  in  the  number 
or  juveniles  held  in  regular  contact  with  adults  in  jail. 

Although  there  has  been  substantial  progress  in  the  deinstitutionalization  of 
status  offenders  and  nonK)frenderH»  and  although  some  states  have  been  found  to  be 
in  full  compliance  with  this  provision  of  the  act»  there  is  still  much  to  be  accom- 
plished. If  federal  support  for  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act 
IS  eliminated,  monitoring  requirements  to  assure  deinstitutionalization  would  cease» 
and  the  incidence  of  incarceration  of  non-criminal  youth  could  rise  dramatically 
Even  if  states  continued  these  deinstitutionalization  efforts  on  their  own,  the  major- 
ity of  states  are  experiencing  budget  cuts  that  w^ould  almost  assure  the  shut-down  of 
many  alternative  programs*  especially  those  established  since  adoption  of  the  Act. 

We  have  already  begun  to  retreat  from  Congress'  initial  intent  of  mandating  im- 
provements and  reforms  in  services  to  at-risk  youth.  For  instance,  the  "Valid  Court 
^^rder  I  provision,  added  in  the  1980  reauthorization*  allows  arbitrary  judicial  rule 
and  allowt;  punitive  institutionalization.  The  funding  and  support  of  youth  advocacy 
efforts  by  OJJDP  has  been  eliminated.  Advocacy  efforts  are  constructive  criticism  of 
non-productive  juvenile  justice  policies  and  procedures  by  local  groups  and  have  led 
to  net»ded  legislative  reform  in  over  'An  states.  These  efforts  must  continue  if  further 
progress  is  to  be  made. 

Many  of  the  past  decade's  real  gains  for  children  and  communities  could  quicklv 
dissipate  without  continued  strong  and  unyielding  federal  leadership.  The  adminis- 
tration has  declared  "victory."  but  the  battle  has  not  yet  been  won.  In  particular,  by 
declaring  "victory  in  the  deinstitutionalization  of  status  offenders,  we  are  overlook- 
ing- 

Increases  in  numbers  of  youth  kept  confined  less  than  hours. 
Increases  in  involuntary,  secure  hospitalization  of  kids  in  profit-making  institu- 
tions. 

Increases  in  labeling  status  offender  behavior  as  more  serious  delinquent  "aclinkr 
out  ^  ^ 

Increases  in  youth  adjudicated  and  confined  in  institutions  while  the  rate  of  seri- 
ous vouth  crime  decreases. 

Ironicallv.  this  administration  believes  that  the  major  statutory  requirements;  of 
the  Juvt»nile  Justice  and  Delin(iuency  Prevention  Act  have  been  satisfied.  Therefore. 
It  has  agani  pn.posed  the  elimination  of  OJJDP  I  believe  that  this  recommendation 
IS  short  sighted  and  inappropriate.  It  i»^  one  more  example  of  this  administration's 
inability  to  provide  compassionate  and  fair  leadership. 

If  the  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  is  to  continue  to 
exist,  as  we  believe  it  sh()uld.  we  hope  that  Congress  will  cxpliritiv  require  that  the 
administrator  of  that  office  properly  exercise  his  professional  responsibilities.  We 
therefore  would  like  to  express  our  support  for  the  following  provisions  of  U  R  4971. 

Decrease  in  the  amount  of  funds  available  for  administration  of  the  program 

F^eco^nition  that  the  incidence  of  violent  juvenile  crime  is  decreasinK 

Clarification  of  th'  meaning  of  a  "valid  court  order.  *  It  is  essential,  as  vou  have 
noted,  that  youn^  people  are  accorded  their  due  proce.ss  rights. 

insistenee  that  grants  and  cont.icts  are  made  pursuant  to  the  mandates  of  the 
Act.  nanu'ly.  deinstitutionali/ation.  lail  removal,  and  delinquencv  prevention 

The  requirenif»nt  that  programs  ;om1  proJect^^  be  (undvd  through  a  Ci)mpetitive 
f>nKess 

The  prohibition  nu  use  of  funds  for  biomedical  or  behavior  control  experiment's  on 
individuals  or  re^^eanh  involving  such  exfK'rirneruation 

erJc    '  '  "  '  '=  ifU 
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We  also  hope  that  Congres«  enacts  guidelines  for  the  Office  that  will  delineate  the 
boundaries  of  acceptable  research  projectis.  The  current  administrator  s  approval  of 
projects  that  involve  social  and  behavioral  engineering  based  on  questionable  **8Ci- 
ence**  smacks  of  a  "brave  new  world"  mentality  that  clearly  must  be  curbed. 

There  is  a  tendency  to  either  ignore  these  projects  or  to  laugh  at  them.  Many  do 
not  take  them  seriously,  because  they  don't  take  the  administrator  seriously,  but. 
we  can't  simply  stick  our  heads  in  the  sand  and  hope  that  Alfred  Regnery  will  go 
away.  What  we  can  do  is  ensure  that  his  excesses  will  not  result  in  harm  to  children 
or  to  the  movement  toward  responsible  juvenile  justice  policy  and  programs. 

CAMP  FIRE,  INC..  POSfTl^N  ON  STATUS  OFFENDERS 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  Camp  Fire,  Inc.  shall  support  the  following  position  on 
behalf  of  status  offenders  (youth  who  have  not  violated  the  criminal  code).  The 
board  shall  pledge  to  encourage  efforts  by  the  Camp  Fire  membership  to  work  with 
that  population,  either  througn  advocacy  or  direi^t-service  activiti  . 

We  believe  that  children  are  our  most  preciousiresource,  that  every  child  deserves 
the  right  to  develop  to  his  or  her  fullest  potential  and  that  the  family  is  essential  to 
the  nurturing  and  development  of  this  potential. 

While  the  cost  of  care  for  our  children  mav  be  great,  the  cost  of  their  neglect  is 
aswrcnomical.  With  this  in  mind.  Camp  Fire,  Inc.  supports  the  concept  that  cnildren 
and  their  families  should  have  the  opportunities  essential  for  thpi.r  optimal  physical, 
emotional,  mental,  and  social  growth.  Therefore,  we  are  committed  to  the  following 
principles: 

(1)  Status  offenders  should  be  removed  from  all  secure  facilities,  public  or  private. 

(2)  Status  offenders  should^  removed  from  any  secure  or  non-secure  public  or 
private  facility  which  also  houses  adult  offenders. 

{\U  Status  offenders  should  not  be  mixed  with  juvenit^  offenders  in  any  facility, 
including  community-based  facilities,  which  house  more  than  20  youth. 

(4>  Community-based  programs  for  status  offenders,  such  as  foster  care  and  shel- 
ter care  homes,  group  homes,  halfway  houses,  and  homemaker  and  home  health 
services,  should  be  provided. 

tf))  Services  and  programs  which  will  maintain  and  strengthen  the  family  unit,  so 
that  theJuvenile  may  stay  at  home,  must  be  supported. 

(<))  The  deinstitutionalization  of  status  offenders  should  be  accompanied  by  a  redi- 
rection of  funding  resources  to  assure  the  provision  of  adequate  alternative  services, 
appropriately  assigned  to  public  and  private  agencies. 

<?)  f?(Hu;irtWiral  programs  which  help  youth  remain  in  elementary,  secondary,  ur 
alternative  learning  situations  should  be  expanded. 

(Xi  Special  attention  must  be  given  to  girls  and  minorities,  who  are  over-represent- 
ed in  the  institutionalized  status  offender  population. 

<!J>  Jurisdiction  over  status  offenders  should  be  removed  from  the  juvenile  court. 
Community  services  offered  by  community-based  voluntary  agencies,  youth  service 
bureaus,  and  public  social  service  departments  are  more  appropriate  resources  for 
non-criminal  youth. 


Krt»tn  \hv  Svw  Vnrk  •rinu»M.  Nt*w  Viivk.  NY.  Au^:   \.  )'.»>:*! 

Y()i:n(;stkrs  Who  Do  Not  BKU)N(i  in  Fhison 

To  thr  Hditor 

Accord inK  to  the  National  Coalition  for  .Jail  Refornt;  r»iU).(H)0  young  people  under 
th(»  a^'e  of  IS  cud  up  behind  bars  in  adult  jails  each  year  Many  of  them  are  locked 
up  iov  running  awav  or  for  binng  difficult  to  manage.  Many  others  are  abandoned, 
neglected  or  abused —both  physically  and  mentally— by  their  families.  Sadly,  for 
every  lOO.OOn  young  people  put  in  jail.  12  will  kill  themselves.  No  matter  what  the 
charge,  for  them  jail  is  the  death  penalty. 

Hearings  were  held  last  month  in  Washington  on  the  deinstitutionalization  (the 
removal  from  secure  institutions)  of  status  offenders  and  on  the  De(>endent  ChW- 
dn'n's  FVotection  Act  of  \\)H'A  In  testimony  before  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Ju- 
venile 'hist ice.  1  .sumtnurized  the  nt»ed  for  futher  efforts  to  deinstitutionalize  status 
offenders  and  to  cut  off  Federal  justice  assistance  funds  to  states  that  continue  to 
mstitiitionahze  juveniles  who  have  committed  offenses  that  would  not  be  criminal  if 
committed  by  an  adult,  such  as  truancy,  running  away  from  home  or  being  unman- 
ageable 

The  .Juvenih*  Justice  and  Delinquency  Act  of  IH74  mandated  that  status  offenders 
be  removed  from  secure  detention  and  correctional  facilities.  Yet  over  47!J.()Oi)  juve- 
niles- n]any  of  whom  are  status  offenders—continue  to  be  held  in  jails  and  lockups 
each  year  This  is  due  in  part  to  some  states  not  participating  in  the  Juvenile  Jus- 
tice and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  because  it  is  voluntary. 
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It  is  my  belief  that  states  should  not  receive  Federal  justice  assistance  funds  while 
at  the  same  time  undermining  the  constitutional  lights  of  young  people. 

Arnold  E.  Sherman, 
National  Executive  Director,  Camp  Fire,  Inc. 


(Krom  Ihv  Kanwis  City  SUir.  Kaniia«  City.  MO.  July  ;n. 

Juveniles  Have  Riom« 

According  to  the  National  Coalition  for  Jail  Reform.  500.000  young  people  under 
the  age  of  IH  end  up  behind  bars  in  adult  jails  each  year.  Many  of  them  are  locked 
up  for  running  away  or  for  bein^  difficult  to  manage.  Many  others  are  abandoned, 
neglected  or  abused— -both  physically  and  mentally— by  their  families.  Sadly,  for 
every  100,000  young  people  put  in  jail,  12  will  kill  themselves.  No  matter  what  the 
charge,  for  them  jail  is  the  death  penalty. 

Hearings  were  held  last  month  in  Washington  on  the  de-institutionalization  (the 
removal  from  secure  institutions)  of  status  offenders  and  on  the  Dependent  Chil- 
dren's Protection  Act  of  1983.  In  testimony  before  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Ju- 
venile Justice,  I  summari^sed  the  need  for  futher  efforts  to  de-institutionalize  status 
offenders  and  to  cut  off  Federal  justice  assistance  funds  to  states  that  continue  to 
institutionalize  juveniles  who  have  committed  offenses  that  would  not  be  criminal  if 
committed  by  an  adult,  such  as  truancy,  running  away  from  home  or  being  unman- 
ageable. 

The  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Act  of  1974  mandated  that  status  offenders 
be  removed  from  secure  detention  and  correctional  facilities.  Yet  over  479,000  juve- 
niles—many  of  whom  are  status  offenders— continue  to  be  held  in  jails  and  lockups 
each  year.  Part  of  the  reason  is  that  some  states  are  not  participating  in  the  Juve- 
nile Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  (participation  is  voluntary). 

It  is  my  belief  that  states  should  not  receive  Federal  justice  assistance  funds  while 
they  are  undermining  the  constitutional  rights  of  young  people. 

Arnold  E.  Sherman, 
National  Executive  Director,  Camp  Fire,  Inc. 


{From  the  Kanww  Ciiy  Star.  KanBas  City.  MO.  July  Ki.  19H:i) 

Camp  Kire  art  exhibition,  winning  clay  pieces  from  Camp  Fire  youth  national  art 
coinpetitioM.  shown  through  Friday  at  in  the  Spirit  (lallery,  1911  W.  45th  St.  Display 
of  :\'2  winning  pieces.  Free.  Gallery  hours  10:^0  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  Tuesday  through 
Saturday. 

STATKME  4T  OF  MARGARET  PRESKA,  MEMBER,  BOARD  OF  DI- 
^IE(  TORS,  CAMP  FIRE,  INC.,  MANKATO,  MN,  ACCOMPANIED  BY 
ARNOLD  SHF:R^AN,  NATIONAL  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR,  CAMP- 
FIRE.  INC.  ^ 

Ms.  Preska.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Petri. 

I  am  Margaret  Preska.  My  husband  and  I  have  raised  three  chil- 
dren, and  I  am  a  grandmother.  I  am  the  chair  of  our  brandnew 
Governor  s  Council  on  Youth  in  Minnesota,  and  I  am  in  my  6th 
year  of  service  as  the  president  of  Mankato  State  University  where 
we  work  with  14,000  students. 

Today  I  speak  to  you  as  the  director  of  the  national  board  of 
('amp  Fire.  Inc. 

On  behalf  of  Camp  Fire,  I  would  like  to  thank  you  for  this  oppor- 
tunity to  testify  before  your  subcommittee  on  the  reauthorization 
of  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act.  I  would 
like  to  briefly  tell  you  a  little  bit  about  Camp  Fire  and  about  our 
experiences  with  juvenile  justice  and  delinquency  prevention,  par- 
ticularly the  deinstitutionalization  of  status  offenders. 

Campfire  is  a  not-for-profit  national  organization  that  was  found- 
ed in  1910  as  Camp  Fire  Girls.  There  are  today  over  300  councils 
chartered  by  Camp  Fire,  serving  a  half  million  boys  and  girls  in 
nearly  ;^r),000  urban*  rural,  and  suburban  communities. 

The  program  and  priorities  within  Camp  Fire  have  changed  over 
the  years,  reflecting  the  changing  world  we  live  in.  As  social  condi- 
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tions  have  altered,  Camp  Fire  has  responded  with  programs  de- 
signed to  meet  the  needs  of  youth. 

The  physical  and  mental  health  of  youth  have  long  been  high 
priorities  for  Camp  Fire.  In  keeping  with  these  priorities,  the  na- 
tional board  of  Camp  Fire  in  1981  adopted  a  strong  statement  sup- 
porting the  deinstitutionalization  of  status  offenders. 

In  summary,  the  statement  of  our  principles  recommends  that: 
One,  status  offenders  should  be  removed  from  all  secure  facilities; 
two,  status  offenders  should  be  removed  from  both  secure  and  non- 
secure facilities  that  also  house  adult  offenders;  three,  community- 
based  progranis  for  status  offenders  should  be  provided;  four,  dein- 
stitutionalization of  status  offenders  should  be  accompanied  by 
^funding  to  assure  adequate  alternative  services;  five,  special  atten- 
tion should  be  given  to  girls  and  to  minorities  who  are  not  overrep- 
resented  in  the  institutionalized  status  of  offender  population;  six, 
jurisdiction  over  status  offenders  should  be  removed  from  the  juve- 
nile court. 

These  basic  principles  were  adopted  by  Camp  Fire  s  national 
board  in  1981  because  the  statistical  information  regarding  the 
treatment  of  status  offenders  was  most  disturbing. 
Current  conditions  continue  to  warrant  our  alarm: 
According  to  the  National  Coalition  for  Jail  Reform,  500,000 
young  people  under  18  end  up  behind  bars  in  adult  jails  and  lock- 
ups each  year.  Only  5  to  10  percent  have  even  been  charged  with  a 
violent  crime;  25  percent  are  accused  of  status  offenses  or  no  of- 
fenses. 

The  m^ority  of  these  young  people  are  in  jail  awaiting  court  ap- 
pearance. Yet,  at  the  court  hearing,  two-thirds  of  them  are  re- 
leased. 

For  every  100,000  young  people  put  in  jail,  12  will  commit  sui- 
cide. No  matter  what  the  charge,  for  them  jail  is  a  death  penalty, 
as  one  of  my  predecessors  today  informed  you. 

Many  children  are  held  in  secure  institutions  only  because  they 
are,  as  we  know,  abandoned,  neglected,  or  abused  by  their  own 
families. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  many  of  these  young  people  are  insti- 
tutionalized because  they  have  nowhere  else  to  go.  However,  many 
organizations  have  provided  programs  that  are  an  alternative  to  in- 
stitutionalization. At  the  local  level.  Camp  Fire  councils  have  pro- 
vided alternative  programs  that  carry  out  the  statement  of  princi- 
ples adopted  by  our  board. 

At  this  time,  I  would  like  to  submit,  if  I  may.  a  full  version  of 
tht \se  principles  for  your  record. 

Mr.  Pktri.  Yes,  thank  you.  It  will  be  accepted  for  the  record. 

Ms.  Phkska.  Thank  you. 

With  me  today,  Mr.  Petri,  is  Arnold  Sherman,  who  is  the  nation- 
al executive  director  of  Camp  Fire.  I  would  like  to  ask  him  to  speak 
to  the  specific  details  and  recommendations  of  the  legislative  and 
programmatic  proposals  that  you  have  under  consideration. 

Mr.  Shkrman.  I  will  attempt  to  be  very  brief. 

If  the  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  is  to 
continue  to  exist,  as  we  wholeheartedly  believe  it  should*  we  hope 
that  Congress  will  explicitly  require  the  Administrator  of  the 
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Office  to  properly  carry  out  the  letter  and  spirit  and  intent  of  the 
legislation. 

Camp  Fire,  therefore,  would  like  to  express  its  full  support  for 
the  following  provisions  of  H.R.  4S)71. 

We  are  supportive  of  the  decrease  in  the  amount  of  funds  avail- 
able for  adrninist ration  of  the  program.  We  are  also  supportive  of 
the  recognition  that  the  incidence  of  violent  juvenile  crime  is  de- 
creasing, and  that  the  office  should  be  putting  that  message  out  to 
the  public  and  to  the  professionals  in  the  field. 

We  are  supportive  of  the  clarification  that  you  have  included  of 
the  meaning  of  a  valid  court  order.  While,  in  the  past,  we  have  sup- 
ported the  removal  of  that  particular  section  from  the  legislation, 
we  are  supportive  of  the  tightening  up  that  you  are  including  in 
this  new  version  of  the  bill.  We  feel  it  is  essential,  as  you  have 
noted,  that  young  people  are  accorded  due  rights  and  due  rights 
processes. 

We  are  supportive  of  the  irnistence  that  grants  and  contracts  are 
made  pursuant  to  the  mandates  of  the  act,  namely,  deinstitutional- 
ization, jail  removal,  and  delinquency  prevention. 

We  also  are  very  concerned  about  the  competitive  nature  of  dis- 
cretionary grants,  and  we  are  supportive  of  the  programs  and 
projects  that  the  office  will  fund  in  the  future  to  be  done  through  a 
competitive  process. 

And  we  are  extremely  supportive  of  the  prohibition  on  use  of 
funds  for  biomedical  or  behavior  control  experiments  or  individual 
research  involved  with  such  experimentation. 

We  hope  that  Congress  enacts  guidelines  for  the  Office  that  will 
delineate  the  boundaries  of  acceptable  research  and  discretionary 
progrims.  The  current  Administrator's  approval  of  projects  that  in- 
vol' social  and  behavioral  engineering  based  on  questionable  sci- 
ence smacks  of  a  brave  new  world  mentality  that  clearly  is  exploi- 
tation of  America  s  young  people  and  must  be  curbed. 

The  re  is  a  tendency  to  ignore  these  projects  or,  in  some  cases, 
even  laugh  at  them.  We  do  not  consider  them  a  laughing  matter. 
The  current  thrust  of  the  office  makes  a  mockery  of  the  one  legisla- 
tive initiative  that,  until  recently,  has  vigorously  supported  justice 
for  juveniles  and  spearheaded  a  compassionate  and  humane  delin- 
quency prevention  program. 

By  words,  indeed,  the  current  Administrator  of  the  office  has 
dernon.^t rated  his  disregard  for  the  intent  of  Congress,  has  ignored 
promising  local  strategies,  and  has  dismissed  express  needs  of  trou- 
bled youtf)  to  focus  on  pet  ideological  initiatives  that  are  incompati- 
ble with  \ho  values  and  principles  of  providing  leadership  in  the  ju- 
vt»niU»  justice  fi(»ld. 

I  w()ul<l  go  even  a  step  furth(T  and  say  many  of  the  strategies 
i\m\  tactics  and  af)proaches  that  the  office  has  been  pro.nulgating 
at  this  time,  in  fact,  undermine  local  efforts,  because  they  put  a 
nuvssage  out  about  the  nature  and  conditions  of  young  people  in 
our  country  and  of  th(»  n^medies  and  approaches  to  their  problems 
that  an-  inconsistent  with  the  current  state  of  the  art  and  of  the 
activities  that  have  beeti  encouraged  at  the  local  level  through  our 
State  mechanisms  and  through  our  local  program  delivery  svst(»ms. 

We  believ(»  ttiat  (\)ngress  must  ensure  that  its  authorizing  direc- 
tions are  foUowt^d  and  its  appropriat ion.s  an*  wisely  and  appropri- 
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ately  spent.  We,  frankly,  do  not  believe  that  this  is  currently  hap- 
pening. 

The  mandated  objectives  of  the  office  are  as  essential  today  as 
when  the  office  was  initially  authorized  in  1974.  You  can  have  an 
effective  program.  The  program  can  be  tightened  up.  The  current 
legislation  you  are  proposing  goes  a  long  way  to  do  that.  I  can 
assuiv  you  that  Camp  Fire  will  continue  in  our  efforts  to  assist  you 
in  implementing  this  important  piece  of  legislation. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Petrl  Thank  you.  We  appreciate  your  testimony. 

I  understand  this  committee  will  be  having  some  further  sessions 
with  the  director  of  this  program.  If  you  have  some  particular  ques- 
tions or  concerns,  I  know  Mr.  Raley  or  other  staff  would  be  happy 
to  spend  some  time  going  over  those  with  you  so  that  the  record  is 
established.  We  can  inquire  into  those  concerns. 

I  have  one  question.  I  don't  know  if  either  of  you  have  the  figure 
off  the  top  of  your  head,  but  a  number  of  witnesses,  £is  you  had, 
ma*am,  have  testified  about  the  suicide  rate  of  young  people  in  jail. 
There  was  some  testimony,  too,  that  the  suicide  rate  generally 
among  young  people  has  been  going  up,  perhaps  because  of  the  in- 
cidence of  drugs,  and  so  on.  I  wonder  how  meaningful  these  statis- 
tics are.  What  is  the  suicide  rate  generally  in  this  society?  What  is 
the  suicide  rate  in  shelters  and  in  nonjail  centers?  Is  it  actually  the 
jails  that  are  causing  a  special  problem— do  you  see  what  I  am 
saying? 

The  high  suicide  rale  in  jails  is  clearly  a  bad  and  terrible  thing. 
But  if  the  suicide  rate  is  as  high  in  the  family  environment,  we  are 
not  going  to  try  to  abolish  families  or  get  kids  out  of  families  be- 
cause there  are  a  few  who  end  up  as  suicides.  Therefore,  maybe  we 
shouldn't  necessarily  automatically  condemn  jails.  Although  jails 
may  be  terrible  and  unpleasant  institutions  and,  in  fact,  there 
happen  to  be  suicides  in  jails,  there  are  suicide?  in  lots  of  places. 
Jails  are  not  necessarily  the  determinant.  So  it  is  a  matter  of  com- 
paring. 

Do  you  havp  another  statistics  as  far  as  that? 
Mr.  Shkrman.  No. 

Mr.  Pkthi.  Or  is  it  just  something  that  is  plucked  out  of  the  air 
and  makes  the  jails  sound  bad?  A  lot  of  other  things  could  be  made 
to  sound  had.  loo,  if*  we  were  to  isolate  them. 

Mr.  Shkrman.  Congressman,  I  don't  have  the  compa  ative  data 
in  front  of*  nw.  1  would  be  happy  to  provide  it  to  you. 

But  to  th(»  host  of  my  recollection,  the  reason  that  issue  was 
[)ointed  to  was  because  that  particular  rate  among  institutional 
[)o[)ulation  of  young  people  was  significantly  higher  than  the 
normal  suicide  rate  among  young  people  in  the  outside  world.  The 
pre.ssur(^s  and  the  stark  reality  of  the  environment  and  the  dangers 
that  it  is  associat(^d  with  have  led  to  an  increased  rate.  That  is  why 
it  is  highlighted. 

1  would  he  ahlo  to  g(*t  those  to  you 

Mr.  Pktri.  It  would  be  interesting  to  see  the  suicide  rate  com- 
pared with  t*  general  population,  and  also  compared  with  the  al- 
trrnativ(»s  th  .  ai*e  ser.ously  being  considered  with  this  legislation. 
Clearly,  if  the  figure  is  relevant  for  jails,  it  has  to  be  a  comparative 
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figure  and,  therefore,  the  detention  facility  figure  would  be 
also  

Ms.  Preska.  That  is  a  good  question. 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  can  share  with  you  personally— I  ran  a  runaway 
shelter  for  years  in  a  previous  life.  During  that  experience  we 
had  a  significant  number  of  young  people  coming  in  who  w>  e  con- 
fronted for  the  first  time  in  their  life  that  they  didn't  know  where 
their  future  was  going  to  take  them,  they  didn't  realize  wha^.  was 
m  store  for  them.  They  had  made  basically  what  is  consideiod  a 
fairly  traumatic  decision  in  their  life  to  leave  home.  Often  ^nere 
was  the  contemplation  of  suicide  among  many  of  the  kids  who  we 
worked  with. 

It  was,  I  think,  the  caring  relationship  between  the  pr.->>''-'«  (.-Rl 
staff  who  were  there  to  work  with  them  that  kept  that  frora  hap- 
pening. In  the  5  years  I  was  there,  we  never  had  a  successful  'nci- 
dent.  although  some  of  the  young  people,  in  fact,  did  attempt  sui- 
cide in  that  kind  of  environment. 

My  personal  experience  has  been  that,  in  the  more  severe  con- 
finements of  jaiis  in  which  that  supportive  service  isn't  available, 
that  internal  dilemma  that  the  young  person  is  dealing  with,  that 
internal  anxiety,  is  not  dealt  with  in  the  same  way,  and  which  it 
seems  to  me.  to  result  in  the  kind  of  data  and  statistics  that  you 
see. 

Mr.  Pktri.  The  other  thing  would  be  if  there  is  a  difference  from 
one  type  of  jail  setting  to  anothe*-  type  of  jail  setting.  Maybe  it  is 
not  the  jail,  but  it  is  the  type  of  supervision  or  the  training  that 
the  people  have  had  or  the  segregation.  If  there  is  no  difference  in 
the  rate  between  segregated  and  nonsegregated  facilities,  for  exam- 
ple, that  would  indicate  something.  If  figures  are  to  be  treated  seri- 
ously, we  have  to  look  at  them  in  context  rather  than  in  isolation. 

Ms.  Prkska.  We  will  see  if  we  can  get  it  to  you. 

Mr  Shkrman.  I  think  iust  one  further  point— we  have  alwavs  be- 
lieved in  trying  to  provide  young  people  with  attention  rather  than 
detention.  I  recognize  that  the  controversy  always  seemc  to  be,  do 
we  build  a  new  facility,  or  do  we  keep  them  locked  up  in  the  jails. 

I  think  there  are  two  points  related  to  that.  One  is  the  jailing  of 
young  people  gives  a  message  to  that  young  person,  particularly  a 
status  offender  young  person  that  I  don't  think  we  intentionally 
give,  or  that  society  is  interested  in  giving— that  being,  you  are 
being  placed  in  jail  with  adults  because  of  your  behavior,  and  your 
behavior  \i>  so  intolerable  and  unacceptable  that  this  is  the  way  so- 
ciety can  best  respond  to  it. 

Hut  certainly  there  are  a  variety  of  other  alternatives  that  are 
much  l»'ss  expensive,  and  they  have  been  alluded  to  here,  alterna- 
tives to  provide  «afe.  secure,  protective  surroundings  for  tho.se 
younK  F>*'rson.s  for  themselves  and  for  the  community  that  do  not 
requirt'  tlu'  building  of  new  facilitie.s.  There  are  group  homes,  indi- 
vidual livin^^  situation.^,  a  whole  variety  of  other  alternatives  that 
.ire  ((..^t  effe-ctivf.  ;ind  that  provide  that  attention  to  that  voung 
p«'r>ni,  at  ffiat  critical  time  that  adult  jails  simply  don't  afford. 

.Mr  I'ktki.  TluTt'  is  otu-  othi-r  whole  area,  and  1  just  mentkui  it 
lu'causr  it  IS  on  niy  mind  and  1  want  to  get  it  in  t[u>  record.  That  is. 
tlicn-  ar«'  mhhc  [X'oph-  wlio  ha\c  been  saving  that  the  use  of  the 
t«'rni  •  -t.iius  oirftuler.""  or  \\u>  tt  rm  ■•runawav."  minimi/e  the  .seri- 
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ousness  of  what  these  people  have  been  involved  in.  They  are  often 
not  runaways  in  a  sense— whether  it  is  true  or  not,  I  don't  know, 
but  this  is  what  I  have  been  told— that  they  are  not  just  Someone 
who  just  picks  up  his  bag  and  sneaks  out  the  bedroom  window  at 
night  and  is  going  to  town.  They  are  people  who  have  been  in  trou- 
ble with  the  law  and  placed  under  some  sort  of  supervision  and 
then  have  run  away  from  that  supervision.  Usually  people  are  not 
put  in  jail  or  in  prison  or  anything  of  that  sort  for  the  first  of- 
fense— sometimes  in  my  State  not  even  for  the  second  or  third  of- 
fense. So  to  say  someone  is  a  status  offender  mav  be  misleading.  In 
fact,  there  may  be  things  that  they  have  done  that  are  really  very 

*  serious,  but  the  technical  thing  that  is  being  put  down  on  a  piece  of 

*  paper  is  a  status  offense,  or  they  may  be  being  characterized  as 
being  a  runaway.  This  tends  to  gloss  over  and  to  minimize  the  seri- 
ousness of  the  problem  we  sometimes  have  to  deal  with. 

Is  that  a  true  observation? 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  have  been  in  the  field  for  15  years.  While  there 
certainly  are  cases  in  which  a  young  person  who  is  being  charged 
with  running  away  from  home  may  have  participated  in  other 
kinus  of  activities.  I  would  say  that  the  preponderance  of  the  cases 
would  lean  toward  a  complexity  of  situations  that  are  much  more 
related  to  family  dysfunction  and  things  that  are  going  on  in  the 
family  than  in  criminal  behavior. 

The  analogy  that  the  runaway  episode  is  a  tip  of  an  iceberg  of 
more  serious  criminality  underneath  is  probably  outweighed  by  the 
runaway  being  the  tip  of  an  iceberg  of  a  variety  of  family  and  in- 
terfamiiy  issues  that  are  more  effectively  dealt  with  outside  of  the 
criminal  justice  system.  That  has  been  my  experience. 

Mr.  Pktri.  But  what  I  am  saying  is  these  people  say  there  is  a 
need  for  more  intense  type  facilities  for  some  people  who  may  be 
characterized  as  a  runaway  or  a  status  offender  because,  in  fact, 
when  they  are  brought  before  a  court  and  are  reviewed,  you  discov- 
er tfiey  are  actually  dangerous  to  themselves  and/or  others,  or 
could  be,  and,  therefore,  nt>ed  some  sort  of  facility,  even  though 
they  are  characterized  as  a  status  offender  or  just  as  a  runaway. 

So  you  have>  to  k'et  behind  that,  characterization  on  i  case-by-case 
basis,  which  )s  what  the  courts  are  for  and  why  appeal  to  the  idea 
of  really  trying  to  come  up  with  some  sort  of  an  easy  halfway 
house  type  solution,  for  all  offenders  may  look  possible  statistically 
and  may  not  he  possible  in  reality.  They  are  trying  to  do  it  as 
much  as  they  can  already,  but  they  have  a  small  percentage  of  the 
population  that  they  can't,  in  good  conscience,  treat  except  with 
some  sort  of  a  secure  facility. 

Mr.  Smf.kman.  We  would  hope  tha;.  that  small  percentage  of  the 
population  that  we  all  agree  is  there  would  not  be  used  as  a  stand- 
ard to  develop  the  whole  system  of  service  delivery  to  all  the  other 
young  people. 

Mr.  Pktri  Thank  you. 

Ms.  Pkkska.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Pktri.  Mr.  Kaley  has  a  question  for  you. 

Mr  Rai.kv.  This  question  is  on  behalf  of  Chairman  Andrews.  For 
rejK^at  runners,  kids  who  do  run— and  perhaps  we  should  ask  this 
of  June.  1  guess  -has  the  valid  court  order  pretty  well  taken  care 
of  those,  or  do  you  still  get  comments  from  the  field  that  you  need 
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more  attention  to  the  repeat  runner'?  In  other  words,  do  we  already 
have  that  exception  in  the  law? 

Mr.  Sherman.  As  you  know,  I  am  not  particularly  favorably  dis- 
posed toward  a  valid  court  order  as  a  way  of  dealing  with  it 

You  may  want  to  take  a  look  the  system  that  v/aa  recently  

Mr.  Raley.  But  at  least  that  exception  ia  there.  To  your  rnind,  at 
least,  from  the  field  you  heard  that  it  is  there,  that  it  is  working, 
or  has  it  been  used  at  all? 

Mr.  Sherman.  As  far  as  I  know,  the  valid  court  order  is  bains' 
used  in  a  variety  of  places.  I  don't  know  what  the  leveJ  of  succeed 

IS. 

You  may  also  want  to  take  a  look  at  Illinois  that  recently  revised 
Its  juvenile  code  and  developed  a  system  in  which  the  repeat  run- 
away is  dealt  more  effectively  with  an  immediate  sewic^  response 
to  their  situation.  The  whole  State  is  covered  conti[<uously  with 
crisis  intervention  resources  so  that  every  police  department  can 
get  in  touch  with  a  youth  service  organization  24  hours  a  day  a.s  a 
way  tu  deal  directly  with  the  problems  that  have  precipitati^d  the 
repeat  runaway,  rather  than  use  the  institutional  placement  as  a 
cure  for  the  phenomena. 

Mr.  Petki.  Mr.  Raley,  any  further  uue^tions? 

Mr.  Raley.  No,  thank  you. 

Mr.  Petri.  Thank  you  both  for  your  testimony,  and  the  full  state- 
ment will  be  entered  in  the  record. 

Next  we  have  June  Bucy,  chief  executve  officer  of  the  National 
Network  of  Runaway  and  Youth  Services,  which  is  here  in  Wash- 
ington. 

Thank  you  for  being  such  a  patient  witness,  and  we  look  forward 
to  your  testimony. 
[Prepared  statement  of  June  Bucy  follows.) 

Prkparki)  Statf.mknt  ok  Jpnk  Bucy.  ('hikf  FlxEcrTivr-.  Offu  kk.  Thk  Nationai 
NtrrwoRK  ok  Kp.naway  and  Youth  SkRvirt^^.  Inc..  Washincjton.  IX^ 

(kmkI  morning.  Mr.  ('hairman  I  am  Junf^  Bucv.  Chwi  Kxecutive  Officer  of  The 
National  Network  of  Runaway  and  Youth  Services,  Inc  .  a  national  membership  or- 
>:aniz4itu)n  which  represents  the  professional  interests  of  more  than  youth  serv- 
ice agencies  across  the  nation.  I  want  to  thank  vou  jH-rsonallv.  Mr  C^hairman.  for 
the  opportunity  to  testify  on  H  R.  4!>71  this  morning  and  al.so  to  thank  you  and  the 
other  !Meniber>  ol  the  Subcommittee  for  your  strong  and  diligent  supfwrt  of  services 
;o  Americas  runaway  and  homeless  vouth  The  National  Network  is  esf>ecially 
gratrful  to  yoi;  tor  inlnKlucing  H.R.  4!)71.  and  wt*  support  vour  leadership  on  the 
reauthori/ation  of  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  which  in- 
eludes  Title  ri.  the  Runaway  and  Homeless  Youth  Act. 

The  National  .Network  is  a  member  of  the  National  Collaboration  For  Youth  and 
at  a  (  ollaboralion  meeting  last  week,  the  following  agencies  endors^-d  and  are  com- 
tnittei  to  working  Im  the  reauthorization  of  the  JJDP  Art  and  the  Runawav  and 
Homeless  \outh  Act  Big  Brothers/ Big  Sisters  of  America:  I^jvs*  CMuhs  of  America. 
Hov  Scouts  ot  America.  Camp  Fire.  Future  Hcmiemakers  of  America:  (;irls  Clubs  of 
AnuTica.  (iirl  Scou  .s  ol  the  V  S  A.;  National  fioard  of  YM(^A.  National  Board  of  the 
Y  Vr(  A  of  thr  I  S  A  :  National  Youth  Work  Alliance;  and  Red  (Voss  Youth  .Services 

With  rei:ard  to  Title  III.  the  National  Network  stronglv  supjK)rts  tht-  j>osition 
a(lof)tiMi  h\  the  National  Collaboration  For  Youth,  namely  that  ''there  should  be  a 
rrNi>  tnlt-rveruion  capacity  in  e:Kb  community  tor  runaway  and  homeless  vouth  *' 

OVKHVIKW  OK  INK  .VAllONAl.  NfKTWOKK  S  POSITION  O.N  M  H   4M7  I 

M.-f.)rr  ntti-rifi^'  sfXT-.tlc  comments  on  Title  III  of  H  R  VM\.  it  is  imfK)rt;int  that 
thr  ^uhrcrnnuitor  Mcmf^-rs  .ippr»-ciate  just  how  significant  this  legislation  \<  for 
youth  '.<-rvj..rs  u.  America  Substantial  gams  and  improvt  ments  in  services  to  irou- 
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bled,  delinquent,  runaway,  and  hornele«8  youth  and  their  families  have  been 
achieved  since  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  was  passed  in 
1974  and  amended  in  VM).  Unle.ss  this  Act  (including  Title  III)  is  reauthorized,  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  young  people  will  have  no  available  shelter  or  other  greatly- 
needed  services,  and  we  can  fully  expect  a  return  to  the  days  when  status  offenders, 
delinquents,  and  other  youth  were  locked  up  in  secure  facilities  with  adults.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  National  Network  pledges  to  work  with  you.  the  Members  of  this 
Subcommittee,  and  the  other  Members  of  Congress  to  ensure  that  this  bill  is  en- 
acted and  these  youth  are  safeguarded. 

H.R  4971  is  important  for  several  other  reasons  as  well.  With  the  movement  to- 
wards more  deinstitutionalization  and  with  other  widespread  negative  family  dy- 
namics, e.g.  child  abuse  and  neglect,  rising  divorce  rates,  etc.,  an  even  greater  need 
exists  for  fommunity-based  shelter  care  services  for  young  people  and  their  families. 
These  services  include:  youth  and  family  counseling,  drug  and  alcohol  abuse  coun- 
seling, health,  employment,  alternative  education  services,  and  many  others.  Title 
III  supported  programs  and  initiatives  that  provide  these  services  to  a  sizable  popu- 
lation of  these  youth-iind-families-at-risk  must  be  continued  by  an  expedient  reau- 
thorizjit  ion 

My  final  generic  point.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  the  National  Network  supports  the 
"legislatiw  packaging"  of  H.R.  4971  that  includes  juvenile  justice,  runaway  and 
hoineU'SH  vouth.  and  missing  children's  services.  Many  of  the  young  people  served 
hv  TitU*  ill  shflt(»rs  and  projects  are  or  have  been  involved  in  the  juvenile  justice 
svst«*m  or  have  lH4»n  reported  as  "missing".  Furthermore,  these  shelters  and  pro- 
grams havr  the  community  contacts  with  the  law  enforcement  system  and  other 
bunum  srrvu  e  agencies,  know  the  technology  of  working  with  high-risk  and  trou- 
hlfd  Vduth.  and  havr  the  types  of  counseling  skills  tu  work  with  families  that  are 
under  covert'  ^trt^ss  or  arc  dysfunctional  H.R.  4971  represents  a  major  first  step  in 
tht»  ou>rdination  of  servit-rs  to  these  unique  populations  of  youths  and  their  families 


The  National  Network  supports  H  R.  4!»71  and  rwornrnends  the  following  techni- 
cal i'hanues 

Sn  tii.n  ML'  Wc  recommend  adding  idK  which  would  read.  "The  Secretary  is  au- 
thori/ed  to  provide  discretionary  giants  to  local,  state,  multi-state,  and  national, 
public  and  private  agencies  for  the  purposes  of  research,  demonstration,  training. 
informatHm  (ii.ssi.intnation.  and  other  runaway  and  homeless  youth  program-specific 
activities 

In  bn*'  v\itb  this  proposed  amentiment.  the  National  Netwi)rk*s  recommendation 
IS  that  no  nn»n'  than  lU'-;  of  the  funds  available  for  Title  111  be  made  available  for 
t beM»  (b>cn't iona?\v  Kiiin^  activities 

Snfmn  -{fU  The  National  Network  supports  the  changes  from  *pv'irents"  to 
■  binuiies  *  or  lamily  members*  which  appear  in  this  and  other  Sections  of  H  R 
r.»Tl  .As  Dirtvtor  of  a  runaway  shelter  for  more  than  Vl  vears  in  Calvcston.  Texas.  I 
(•an  ^tron^^lv  ntlest  to  the  value  (if  "extended  bimilies^'.  i  e  grandparents.  aunt.s. 
unci*-,  older  sihlin^is.  t'tc  in  working  with  the  helping  runaway  and  homeless  young 

.s'«v//o/f  I'W  The  National  Network  aKOin  is  grateful  to  you.  Mr  Chairman,  the 
.MrrnbiTs  of  tin-:  Suhconuuittee.  and  to  tliose  other  Members  of  C«)n«r(ss  who  have 
wiifktui  hard  to  f'lKurr  tfiat  Title  111  pro>:rams  reach  their  full  authorization  funding 
Ifvel  o!  milln^n  Rt^uretably.  full  funding!  has  not  been  a  reality,  and  tb«'  pro 
poM'd  Adunnistration  budgi't  for  KV  l9.'-r,  requests  a  $12  K  million  reduct  m  While 
ifir  .■iuth(»n/atu>n  funding  tl^ores  for  future  years  pro}K)seti  in  H  R  4!»71  repres(»nt  a 
niovr  ir^  thr  n^ht  direction,  it  simply  is  a  fact  that  even  these  projMwed  incn«aH(»s 
are  inatitMju.itc  tt»  mret  either  the  pressures  o!  inflation  which  existing  shelters  face 
or  to  providt*  tor  ar\y  nev\  >heltt'r>^  m  unserved  or  underserved  areas 

The  National  Ni'twork*<  request  for  an  adtK|uate  authc»ri/ati{)n  funding  level  is 
ht\<vi\  on  th»*  nri'ds  expressed  by  local  pn>«rams.  not  on  our  conjecture  In  preparing 
t.>r  this  t<-stunon>.  the  National  Network  did  ai^  informal  phone  survey  {)f  runaway 
^belter^  .tcro^.s  the  country  and  founci  the  billowing  information 

hi  Kaleiiib.  North  Carolina,  the  Flaver^  House  shelter  has  been  to  capacity 

With  vouth  and  t«»r  tbi*  pas?  weeks,  has  had  to  turn  young  jH'(»pli'  away  because 
there  w;i>  no  avail.ibU-  b<»d  sf)ace  While  these  youth  can  be  sent  tt)  th<'  SaUation 
Ariiu  or  tfie  Kaii'iuh  Rescue  Mission  i<}r  NmxI  and  short  terrr^  shelter.  the>  do  not  «et 
rbe  .  on  MM'!  on:  and  other  siabill/inK  services  that  ihev  need 

fhi*  Wivc.»r)Mr:  Council  .)n  Cnnnnal  Justice  stales  tiiat  there  are  reported 
.  ,i^e-  .)!  runa^s.iv  vuotb  m  the  .State  each  y^ar      years  a^^o.  there  were  U'..oon  ca.^es 
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prr  yviir  K.\vrv  month,  nrv         "optwi".  i  *•  unsolved  runaway  or  missing 

fitvt*'-  (M  the  more  than  :W  youtig  pt'oph*  who  rMcived  shelter  services'at  the  Briar- 
pfjlch  in  Madison  \n^\  year.  'M^'^r  had  sufTf.Ted  phy«ical  abuse.  IDH-  had  been  sexual- 
ly abused.  an(i  had  come  from  homes  where  drug  and  alcohol  abuse  had  been 
n)ajor  problems. 

in  San  Knuiciseo.  mayor's  recently-formed  Study  Commission  on  Homeless 
Youth  e^t.in>ates  0\.  oelween  l.i)(M»-2,(M)0  homeless  -nth  are  oa  the  city's  streets 
evyry  ni^ht  Many  hundreds  of  ihfse  youth  are  ri '  arrivals  from  Kl*  Salvador, 
Nicaragua,  .ind  other  Latin  America  countries;  other-  are  from  adjoining  counties 
and  states  und  these  youth  livr  on  the  street  and  many  of  them  are  involved  in 
sexual  expl(?ii.'JtJon  and  oth«»r  forms  of  crime. 

In  St  <'harles.  Mis-souri.  the  Youth  In  Need  program  reports  some  major  changes 
they  h.ive  exiH»rienced  in  the  piist  :\  years,  all  of  which  have  placed  greater  demands 
on  tlu-ir  agency'.-^  si^rvices.  Previously,  many  of  the  youth  seeking  shelter  there 
siniply  were  transient;  fn)w  the  youth  have  serious  multiple  problems  which  go 
beyond  the  need  for  tood  and  r^helter  Also,  the  local  foster  care  system,  juvenile 
court  a!)d  otht  r  !n()re  established  human  service  agencies  are  growing  more  de()end- 
ent  on  the  YIN  shelter  to  solve  the  problems  of  these  hard-to-serve  youth  and  their 
families 

Tlu-  tfatmnal  scope  (?f  the  pri>blem  is  summarized  in  an  October,  li)HM  National 
Pronani  Inspectiuii  conducted  by  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
H«»K'""  X  lnsiM*iror  (Jenerai's  Office.  It  states:  .  .  this  estimate  indicates  that  the 
ffdenil  <>HI)>  shelters  served  no  more  than  one  in  three  and  sheltered  no  more 
than  one  In  t  velve  of  the  individual  runaway/homeless  youth  actually  identified 
and  i*(ainft»<i  la^it  year  in  this  country  " 

Also  **P()hce  and  juvenile  probation  respondent's  consistently  advised  us  that  only 
one  in  ftmr  or  nru-  in  five  runaways/ homeless  whom  they  see  is  ever  arrested,  de* 
tained.  or  official ly  counted  .  .  .  Applied  against  even  the  most  conservative  number 
n\  tt)unted  youth  ideruified  above  ir)r)S.f>(i2).  these  multipliers  of  4  to  would  mean 
ihiit  runaway  and  homeless  youth  exceed  2  million  nationally." 

In  rV  U»S2  (the  most  re^'ent  data  availablei,  the  Title  III  centers  sheltered  44. ()()(> 
youth  for  at  least  one  night  and  served  an  additional  K^M.OIH)  one-time  drojvin 
v.uith.  K\in  if  generous  estimates  are  made  for  the  number  of  runaway  and  home- 
vfiuth  sei  'vd  by  non-Title  III  programs,  it  still  is  the  case  that  less  than  TjO^^  of 
this  at-risk  ytjulh  f)()pulalion  art*  getting  the  services  that  they  need. 

Kor  thoNe  reasnns.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  National  Network  recommends  the  follow* 
mg  ;iuthori/ation  of  appropriation  levels  for  Section  :}41:  ^ilo.OOO.lHH)  for  fiscal  vear 
ll^-^l.  .<in.n(Mi.{»nu  lor  fiscal  year  H»sr,:  .?4{).000.()(H)  for  fiscal  vea.-  VJXiv,  $ri().(Hi(),()(in  for 
tl-yal  >ear  JWs7.  .-^tin  uoo.iHio  for  fiscal  year  H»SH;  $7().(H)n.(]()fi  for  fiscal  year  I!>HI). 

'rhi"^f  iuini>  will  permit  rt^asonahle  expansion  of  the  Title  III  program  to  unserved 
Mtiil  under.M-rved  areas.  f)rovule  nmch-needed  increases  to  existing  Title  III  shelters, 
.i!It)\\  uu-rease(i  >up|K)rt  for  natiotuil  hotlines,  enable  worthwhile  research  and 
ilfnii.nstr:iti()?i  initiatives  'Such  as  the  current  h'deral  effort  on  juvenile  prostitution' 
to  rontinue  and  produce  replicable  models,  and  should  also  be  us<»d  to  implement  a 
n.itiunal  data  collection  system  that  would  respt»ct  confidentiality  and  provide  accu- 
tatf  informj»lii)n  on  tfiesi*  ru!iawav  and  hnau'less  youth,  their  expt»riences.  and  tlu* 
t.ire.ilv  dvn.unus  uhuh  resulted  in  their  homelessncMs  With  regard  to  this  last 
[H  iu*.  the  Subconimiitre  can  appreciate  that  \intil  we  havf  hard  and  reliable  data 
iMi  ihfse  vouth.  wc  will  continue  to  make  youth  fx)licy  ba.sed  on  myths  and  inaccu- 
ratt  -no  ni,itter  how  wpH-iottndiHii  information 

In  clov^uiK  Mr  Chcnrman.  let  me  a^:ain  thank  y(ju  and  the  Members  of  the  Suh* 
KomiMtte*'  on  Huinati  Re.sources  for  havmn  this  hearmg  On  l)ehalf  of  the  National 
Ni'tunrk  H  Kunawav  and  Youth  Serviees.  I  respectfully  ur^e  the  Subcommittee  to 
Koi^hlri.  /o.itk  up.  ;oid  report  out  H  H  liCl  as  soon  as  possible  We  are  ready  to 
lu'lp  you  and  your  collfa^Mies  in  bi)lh  chambers  produce  the  best  possible  legislation 
tor  tlic  rMM.iw.-jv  ar^d  fjonirless  yniili  wfuch  the  NatMuial  Network  serves  Mr.  Chair- 
m.Mii.  I  \<.Muld  [^<-  {)lfa>e<l  to  an»>\vci  any  (luestions  whicfi  you  or  the  Members  ol  the 
Si  bjurnmittee  h,'i\»' 


STATKMKN'r  OK  H  NK  m  i  \.  (  HIKK  KXKCl'TIVK  OKI  U  KK.  NA- 
TIONAI.  NKTWOHK  OK  lU  NA"  AV  AM)  VOI  TH  SKKVK  KS.  IN(  .. 
\V\smN(;i()N,  IK 

.Ms  lircv  Thank  vou 

My  trstimoiiv  starts  witli  "(Jood  niortiitij^."  fiut  I  belifvc  it  would 
hv  Ix'ttff  t(;  siiy  iiood  aftt'iiiooii.  I  a[)prt'ciato  ycur  staying  \wtv.  at- 
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though  we  may  need  calendars  to  replace  our  watches  before  this  is 
over. 

I  am  representing  the  National  Network  of  Runaway  and  Youth 
Services,  which  is  a  membership  organization  of  over  600  youth 
service  agencies.  One  of  those  members  is  the  Nevada  PTA  that 
has  some  20,000  members.  If  that  is  characteristic  of  our  pro- 
grams, they  are  community-based  family  center  programs  and  do 
not  break  up  families  or  interfere  with  the  legal  kinds  of  rights 
that  families  have,  but  are  in  the  position  of  negotiating  those 
rights  and  working  with  those  young  people. 

We  are  very  grateful  to  this  subcommittee  and  its  members  and 
staff  for  this  legislation  before  us  today,  H.R.  4971.  We  are  most 
eager  to  work  with  you  in  seeing  that  this  legislation  does  lead  to 
the  speedy  reauthorization  of  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency 
Prevention  Act,  which  includes  title  III,  the  Runaway  and  Home- 
less Youth  Act. 

The  National  Network  is  a  member  of  the  National  Collabora- 
tion for  Youth,  and  at  a  meeting  recently  they  endorsed  the  testi- 
mony that  will  be  given  today,  with  the  statement  th.it  there 
should  be  a  crisis  intervention  capacity  in  each  community  for  run- 
away and  homeless  youth.  The  members  of  that  Collaboration  are 
listed  in  the  written  testimony. 

Reauthorization  of  this  act,  as  many  people  before  me  have  said 
today,  is  crucial  to  the  welfare  of  thousands  of  youth  who,  without 
the  provisions  will  be  in  some  sort  of  lockup  facility  learning  crimi- 
nal skills,  or  on  the  streets  vulnerable  to  predators  who  would 
harm  them. 

This  legislation,  according  to  our  insight,  is  well  packaged.  We 
like  the  idea  of  a  Juvenile  Justice  Act,  a  Runaway  and  Homeless 
\outh  Act  and  a  Missing  Children's  Act  being  put  together. 

As  a  program  operator  of  a  runaway  shelter  which  really  was  a 
comprehensive  community  program  for  some  12  years,  I  feel  that  I 
understand  that  population  of  children,  and  they  do  flood  back  and 
forth.  Many  missing  children  have  committed  crimes,  many  run- 
awciys  are  also  missing  having  been  abducted  from  their  homes  in 
tho  f^irst  place,  or  more  likely  having  been  swept  in  some  sort  of 
cnmmal  situation  against  their  own  will  or  without  their  realizing 
how  serious  it  is  and  having  no  way  to  escape  later.  These  kids  are 
the  same  population  in  many,  many  cases.  Also,  the  same  kind  of 
programs  and  skills  one  uses  to  work  these  families  are  functional 
in  all  of  these  systems. 

So  I  think  the  act  is  well  packaged  and  there  is  some  interaction 
between  the  programs  that  goes  beyond  what  some  have  anticipat- 
ed. 

There  is  one  specific  suggestion  that  we  would  make.  In  section 
:m  we  recommend  adding  a  section  (d).  The  complete  statement  is 
included,  but  the  idea  is  that  our  program  providers  are  concerned 
about  emerging  issues  and  the  problems  that  are  of  critical  nature 
a.s  they  work  with  children  and  families.  We  applaud  the  idea  of 
having  money  for  research,  demonstration,  training  and  informa- 
tion dis.seminauon  that  is  program  specific  to  runaway  and  home- 
loss  issues. 
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N\  e  would  suggest  that  no  more  than  10  percent  of  the  funds 
available  for  title  III  be  made  available  to  those  discretionary 
grants. 

We  like  very  much  the  idea  that  ''families'  is  a  word  used  sever- 
al times  to  replace  the  idea  of  parent  %  because  grandparents  and 
older  siblings,  uncles  and  aunts  are  often  very,  very  helpful  in 
working  with  young  people.  We  applaud  that  effort. 

We  appreciate  the  5-percent  yearly  increase  that  is  projected  into 
this  legislation  for  the  Runaway  Youth  Act,  but  we  wish  to  point 
out  that  the  level  of  increase  would  not  allow  for  new  programs  in 
underserved  areas  and  would  barely  allow  for  any  kind  of  cost-of- 
living  increase.  Many  of  our  programs  do  expand  and  get  a  great 
deal  of  money  from  their  local  communities,  but,  nevertheless,  this 
we  see  as  a  rather  small  increase. 

In  preparing  this  testimony,  we  contacted  our  member  programs. 
We  talked  to  Mike  Reeder  in  Raleigh,  NC,  at  Haven  House.  He 
Said  that  house  has  been  full  to  capacity  for  the  last  3  weeks,  and 
they  have  turned  many  young  people  away  because  there  were 
simply  no  beds  for  them. 

In  Wisconsin,  the  Council  on  Criminal  Justice  states  that  there 
are  15,000  reported  cases  of  runaway  youth  in  that  State  each  year. 
Five  years  ago  here  were  only  12,000.  Every  month  in  Wisconsin, 
there  are  500  open,  unsolved,  runaway  or  missing  cases.  Of  the 
more  than  200  people  who  received  shelter  services  at  the  Briar- 
patch  in  Madison,  WI,  last  year,  34  percent  had  suffered  physical 
abuse,  19  percent  had  been  sexually  abused,  62  percent  had  come 
from  homes  where  drug  abuse  and  alcohol  are  major  problems. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  the  true  picture  of  a  runaway  is  not  a 
young  person  packing  up  some  belongings  and  sneaking  out  of  a 
window  late  at  night.  A  runaway  is  a  child  who  is  most  often 
thrown  from  his  home  or  asked  to  leave  his  home  by  a  very  angry, 
a  very  depressed,  a  very  drunk,  a  very  high  on  drugs,  a  parent  who 
simply  cannot  cope  with  their  own  problems  and  sees  their  child  as 
just  one  more  problem,  and  these  kids  are  forced  out. 

It  is  very,  very  rare  that  children  want  to  run.  Most  children 
want  to  go  home.  They  are  not  carefree  children. 

I  was  interested  in  your  discussion  of  suicide  with  Mr.  Sherman. 
There  was  a  study  recently  in  New  York.  It  was  done  in  the  shel- 
ters there  by  the  New  York  Psychiatric  Institute.  There  are  very 
many  important  pieces  of  data  in  this  study. 

Among  them  was  that  no  fewer  than  Xi  percent  of  the  girls  and 
15  percent  of  the  boys  who  were  in  the  shelters  of  New  York  City 
had  previously  attempted  suicide.  An  additional  83  percent  of  the 
^irls  and  IVA  percent  of  the  boys  had  contemplated  or  threatened 
suicide.  That  puts  you  in  the  (iO-percent  range.  This  compares  with 
the  reports  indicating  that  about  10  or  12  percent  of  psychiatric 
outpatients  of  the  New  York  Psychiatric  Institute  have  at  some 
point  made  a  suicide  attempt. 

This  is  a  very  seriously  depressed  group  of  children  who  have 
very,  very  serious  problems.  They  are  not  happy-go-lucky  kids. 

Incidentally,  we  will  be  most  happy  to  supply  to  you  those  sui- 
cide fiKures  of  the  difference  in  the  suicide  rate  within  institutions 
and  in  the  general  population. 
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The  national  scope  of  the  problem  is  addressed  in  an  October 
report  from  the  inspector  general's  office  that  calls  the  runaway 
programs  among  the  best  of  the  Federal  programs.  Whatever  rat- 
ings ^nd  qualifications  may  have  come  to  some  of  the  experimen- 
tal—and after  alK  the  idea  of  experimental  doesn't  mean  it  always 
has  to  work — of  the  juvenile  justice  programs — and  I  think  most  of 
the^ii  have  been  quite  good — the  runaway  programs  have  almost 
alw'ays  been  evaluated  as  very,  very  effective. 

They  also  indicate  that  no  more  than  1  in  8  are  served  by  the 
shelters,  or  no  more  than  1  in  12  actually  are  in  the  shelters  them- 
selves. 

The  people  who  responded  to  this  survey  by  the  inspector  general 
said  that  police  and  juvenile  probation  respondents  consistently  ad- 
vised us  that  only  one  in  four  or  one  in  five  runaway  homeless 
youtt'  whom  they  see  is  ever  arrested,  detained  or  officially  count- 
ed. A{)plied  against  even  the  most  conservative  number  of  counted 
youth  identified  above,  these  multipliers  would  mean  that  runaway 
and  homeless  youth  exceed  2  million  annually.  This  is  the  highest 
figure  that  has  ever,  so  far  as  I  know,  been  based  on  an  administra- 
tion count  coming  from  police  records  and  that  sort  of  thing. 

Therefore,  we  ask  for  an  additional  increase  in  the  authorization, 
and  the  specific  figures  are  given. 

These  amounts  would  permit  reasonable  expansion  of  programs 
to  underserved  or  unserved  areas,  provide  much  needed  increases 
in  existing  programs,  allow  increased  support  for  national  hotlines, 
enable  wcirthwhile  research  and  demonstration  initiatives  such  as 
the  current  effort  on  juvenile  prostitution  to  continue,  and  produce 
replicable  models.  They  should  also  be  used  to  implement  a  nation- 
al data  collection  system  that  would  respect  confidentiality  and 
provide  accurate  information  on  runaway  and  homeless  youth, 
their  experiences,  and  the  family  dynamics  which  resulted  in  their 
homelessness.* 

The  current  data  collection  tool — although,  as  I  read  the  law, 
there  is  a  requirement  that  data  be  collected — the  current  process 
is  that  collection  of  that  data  is  mandatory,  and  I  think  that  the 
tool  that  is  used  to  collect  it  systematically  excludes  some  very  im- 
portant ideas,  including  what  has  happened  to  the  young  people  on 
the  streets.  Until  we  have  that  kind  of  reliable  data,  we  will  be 
making  policy  based  on  myths  and  inaccurate,  no  matter  how  well 
intentioned,  information. 

In  closing,  I  respectfully  urge  the  subcommittee  to  consider 
markup  and  report  out  on  H.R.  4i)71  as  soon  as  possible. 

Wf»  would  be  pleased  to  answer  any  questions  you  might  have 

Mr.  Pkthi.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Raley. 

Mr.  Rai.ky.  June,  1  haven't  had  a  chance  to  read  the  Inspector 
Cienera's  report,  although  1  have  seen  it.  It  says  police  or  juvenile 
probation  respondents  advised  that  only  one  of  four  were  ever  ar- 
nested,  detained  or  ofncially  counted.  I  am  just  curious  about  it.  If 
they  were  never  counted  or  never  officially  recognized  or  identified 
or  anytliing,  how  would  they  know  that  figure? 

Ms.  Bi'CY.  That  figure  came  from  studies  that  had  been  done  in 
California.  vStatistically  structured  studies.  wt»re  the  way  thvy  de- 
scribed that.  They  talked  about   reports  from   various  sorts  of 
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places.  AppartMitly.  within  those  communities  where  the  study  was 
done,  they  had  counted  the  kids  as  well  as  counted  the  kind  of  con- 
tacts they  had  with  the  agencies. 

Mr.  Ralky.  If  they  had  a  contact  with  an  agency,  wouldn't  they 
be  somehow  counted? 

Ms.  BiK'Y.  I  think  the  words  ^'officialiy  counted"  may  very  well 
be  the  part  there  that— and  there  is  no  more  data  on  this  report, 
although  it  is  referenced  in  the  inspector  general's  report  and  I  am 
sure  we  could  find  out.  But  they  are  talking  about  counts  where 
the  name  of  the  child  is  written  down  at  some  place. 

Mr.  Pktri.  I  did  have  a  question  on  one  area  I  am  interested  in, 
if  you  would  any  reactions  or  recommendations.  Is  there  any  prob- 
lem at  all  in  adequately  supervising  the  network  of  halfway  houses 
and  facilities  for  these  children?  Do  you  ever  run  into  trouble  with 
improper  people  managing  them  or  abuses  occurring  in  these  insti- 
tutions, or  lack  of  adequate  local  supervision? 

We  focus  on  the  difficulties  of  youth  in  jail,  but  we  have  to  be 
realistic.  While  most  jailers  are  good,  there  is  the  occasional  jailer 
who  probably  isn't;  and  while  most  people  running  halfway  houses 
are  good,  caring  people  who  have  a  sense  of  mission,  there  may  be 
some  who  don't. 

Ms.  Buc'Y.  That  is  always  a  danger,  and  our  program  people  are 
conscious  of  it  at  all  times. 

The  best  defense  against  that  sort  of  thing,  of  course,  the  selec- 
tion of  staff,  good  training  and  supervision  of  staff.  Also.  I  think 
the  openness  of  most  of  the  runaway  programs,  meaning  that 
people  from  the  community  can  come  in,  can  look  around,  can  talk 
with  the  kids— it  is  a  very  kind  of  open  program.  T\c  programs,  by 
the  law* itself,  have  to  be  located  in  a  place  that  is  accessible.  They 
are  not  remote  and  way  off.  and  the  youngsters  do  have  a  lot  of 
interaction  with  all  sorts  of  volunteers  and  people  who  come  in. 

Personally,  in  the  shelter  that  I  ran.  there  were  over  r).000  chil- 
dren who  came  through  that  program  while  I  was  there,  never— 
and  we  had  some  children  who  were  accused  of  murder,  many  chil- 
dren were  accused  of  violent  crimes,  but  the  program  we  had  was 
able  to  work  with  these  kids  in  an  unlocked  setting. 

The  statement  was  made  that  some  children  need  a  lockup  set- 
ting. I  feel  that  all  children  need  a  secure  setting.  I  would  really 
like  a  secure  setting  myself.  None  of  us  want  to  be  in  great  jeop- 
ardy. 

But  of  th(»  kids  we  had  there— it  v/as  not  the  Baptist 

Sunday  school.  Many  of  them  were  tough  kids— we  never  had  a 
staff  f)ers()n  who  was  hurt,  never  had  any  indication  that  a  staff 
fHTson  had  hurt  a  child,  and  reallv  no  child  who  had  hurt  another 
child. 

With  good  supervision,  with  treating  kids  with  a  great  deal  of  re- 
spect and  conct^rn  and  understanding  of  their  problems,  listening  to 
tfietn.  you  simply  cri^ate  an  atmosphere  where  it  is  quite  unlikely 
t  fiat  vi()lenc(»  [ia[)p(»ns 

The  staff  wow  also  very  well  trained  to  bring  in  reinforcenu*nts 
when  the  troops  are  restless,  to  he  in  touch  with  police  depart- 
ments 1  have  called  officers  and  asked  th(»m  to  come  and  talk  with 
young  |)eople.  We  had  done  everything  thai  we  could  to  hold  down 
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the  restlessness  that  does  come  when  many  children  with  heavy 
problems  are  put  together. 

I  am  not  saying  that  no  staff  person  ever  abused  a  child;  I  am 
saying  we  are  very  conscious  of  that,  and  we  work  on  those  issues, 
and  it  has  not  been  characteristic  of  the  program. 

Mr.  Petri.  I  just  wanted  to  ask  that  question,  because  if  we  go 
ahead  and  reauthorize  this  act  and  ignore  this  area  and  then,  1 
year  or  2  years  later,  there  is  some  big  scandal  because  of  some  

Ms.  BucY.  I  suppose  that  none  of  the  program  directors  ever  goes 
to  bed  at  night  without  realizing  this  could  be  the  night  it  happens. 
You  are  never  safe  from  that  sort  of  thing. 

Mr.  Petri.  I  am  curious  if  there  are  some  things  we  could  do,  not 
to  hamstring  and  not  to  get  people  kivolved  in  needless  paperwork 
or  something,  but  to  make  sure  thatHhere  is  in  place  some  sort  of 
an  accountability  mechanism  or  way  of  doublechecking,  so  that 
these  are  in  fact  

Ms.  BucY.  A  safe  place. 

Mr.  Petri.  We  know  its  bad  for  young  kids  being  thrown  in  with 
adults  in  jails.  We  also  know,  though,  that  throwing^  kids  into  an 
improperly  supervised  facUity  increases  their  contact  with  drugs 
and  with  all  of  these  other  difficulties  we  are  talking  about,  too.  So 
we  want  to  try  to  have  a  good,  high-quality  facility  and  be  sure 
that  we  don't  just  create  places  that  are  not  properly  supervised. 

We  need  to  work  with  you  in  trying  to  come  up  with  

Ms.  BucY.  I  would  emphasize  that  in  the  runaway  program,  as 
well  as  in  the  juvenile  justice  program,  the  standards  that  have 
been  written  into  the  law  by  you  good  people  have  been  reallv 
great  standards.  One  of  the  main  reasons  that  I  think  this  bill 
should  stay  in  place  is  that  those  standards,  as  States  began  to  pro- 
vide services— for  instance,  the  State  of  Texas  appropriated  almost 
$4  million  last  year  for  runaway  funds,  and  the  standards  in  those 
programs  are  copied  from  the  standards  that  were  in  the  Federal 
law. 

Among  those  are  that  facilities  should  not  have  more  than  20 
children.  That  cuts  down  a  lot  on  the  interaction  betwe^':lli&^ids 
and  the  personal  sort  of  contacts  that  can  be  had  betWen  staff  Itnd 
children. 

Also,  thc>  law  calls  for— and  it  has  not  been  carried  out  very  ef- 
fectively in  the  last  several  years— more  training  accessible  to  local 
proKrams.  Again,  I  think  your  best  safeguard  is  adequate  training 
of  the  staff  and  volunteers. 

My  cohort  here  has  pointed  out  that  many  of  the  programs 
funded  under  the  Runaway  Youth  Act  are  foster  family  programs. 
That  is  one  of  the  most  effective  ways  of  dealing  with  your  rural 
and  vf>ry  small  populations.  Very,  very  effective  work  has  been 
done  with  a  series  of  host  homes,  again  where  families  are  well 
trained. 

The  runaway  children  that  we  deal  with—and  again,  from  the 
Inspector  Creneral's  report — 86  percent  of  these  kids  have  run  from 
physical  or  sexual  abuse,  and  44  percent  from  other  severe,  long- 
term  problems,  which  most  often  are  their  parents'  problems  and 
not  their  own.  Only  20  percent  are  running  from  less  severe  crises. 

These  are  kids  who  are  coming  to  us  after  having  been  abused. 
Th(»y  are  not  looking  for  more  abuse.  Staff  tend  *o  be  very,  very 
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sensitive  to  not  only  any  physical  abuse  that  might  take  place,  but 
even  to  the  kind  of  language. 

I  notice  today  when  other  people  began  talking  about  children 
who  had  committed  serious  offenses,  that  they  became  cases  and 
they  became  juveniles,  and  they  stopped  being  people  at  that  point 
It  is  my  very  firm  feeling  that  in  our  runaway  shelters  we  deal 
with  kids,  we  deal  with,  children,  we  deal  with  parents,  they  keep 
on  being  people  all  the  time  they  are  there. 

Mr.  Andrews.  Thank  you  very  kindly. 

Last,  but  not  least.  Bill  Treanor,  if  you  will  come  around.  Mr. 
Treanor  is  the  executive  director  of  the  National  Youth  Work  Alli- 
ance here  in  Washington, 

Welcome,  Bill. 

{Prepared  statement  of  William  W.  Treanor  follows:] 

Frkpared  Statkmknt  ok  William  W.  Treanor,  Exkcutive  Director.  National 

Youth  Work  Alliance 

Mr  Chairman,  on  behalf  of  the  Nation's  community-based  youth  service  agencies. 
I  want  to  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  the  U.S.  House  Subcom- 
mittw*  on  Human  Resources  in  support  of  H.R.  4971.  The  National  Youth  Work  Al- 
liance has  actively  supported  the  full  implementation  of  the  Juvenile  Justice  and 
Delinquency  Prevention  Act  and  the  Runaway  and  Homeless  Youth  Act  since  they 
were  authorized  by  Congress  in  1974.  I  am  proud  to  have  been  among  the  first  to 
brinK  the  problem  of  runaway  youth  to  the  attention  of  Congress  in  1970  and  recent- 
ly to  have  successfully  urged  Congress  to  introduce  the  Missing  Children's  Assist- 
anw  Act.  The  National  Youth  Work  Alliance  and  our  member  agencies  have  had  an 
fxtensive  and  poatitive  impact  on  all  three  titles  of  the  Jegislation.  before  the  sub- 
committee today  and  look  back  with  pride  on  our  11  years  of  youth  advocacy  effort. 

But  the  Alliance's  pride  in  the  accomplishments  of  the  Juvenile  Justice  Act  are 
today  tempered  by  a  growing  sense  of  unease,  distress,  and  occasionally,  disbelief  in 
the  current  administration  of  the  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice.  When  OJJ  Administra- 
tor Alfred  S  Regnery  appeared  before  this  subcommittee  on  December  If),  l^H^^t  he 
said.  "I  think  that  the  J»iDP  money  can  be  very  well  spent.  I  intend  to  do  that.*'  He 
went  on  to  add.  "It  certainly  has  the  potential  oT  doing  great  things  and  as  long  as 
the  Congress  and  the  administration  continue  it  [JJDP],  I  plan  to  run  it  that  way." 

In  the*  1')  months  since  Mr.  Regnery  uttered  those  words,  he  has  spent  juvenile 
justice  and  delinquency  prevention  funds  on  projects  that  are  of  a  dubious,  even 
frightening,  nature.  His  singular  lack  of  judgment  in  everything  from  bumper  stick- 
ers to  juvenile  justice  standards  has  raised  the  profile  of  the  Office  of  Juvenile  Jus- 
tice and  Delinijuency  Prevention  but,  I  believe,  not  in  the  way  Congress  intended 
Jack  Anderson  s  column  on  the  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Previ»n- 
tion  ye»sterday  was  his  fourth  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Regnery.  Dozens  of  negat  ve  sto- 
nes have  appeartni  in  Gannett  newspapers,  several  Wisconsin  newspapers,  the*  New 
York  Times.  Newsweek,  as  well  as  on  TV  and  radio.  It  is  bad  enough  tnat  the  media 
regularly  sensationalizes  the  level  of  serious  juvenile  crime,  but  now  comes  the 
added  insult  that  all  the  news  from  Washington  on  helping  young  people  in  trouble 
is  of  waste,  looming  scandal,  and  a  vitrolic  anti-youth  policy.  The  largely  successful 
work  done  by  community-based  youth  service  agencies  is  too  often  ignor<»d 

Mut.  in  all  fairness,  who  could  pass  up  news  like  this: 

A  $9S.:{()0  sweetheart  proposal  to  write  a  bcwk  on  Juvenile  Justice  Reform:  A 
Blueprint.  The  proposal  was  submitted  by  a  former  Senate  staff  colleague  of  Mr. 
Re»gnery  who  has  shown  no  interest  before  or  since  in  juvenile  justice.  The  Main 
beneficiaries  of  this  arrangement  were  Mr.  Regnery "s  friends  and  his  family  pub- 
lishing  company. 

A  $4H.\000  grant  to  the  University  of  Soathern  C'alitbrnia  to  examine  ear  lobes 
and  t(H»s  as  the  long  illusive  predictor  of  juvenile  delinquency. 

These  two  grants  were  derailed  because  of  adverse  publicity.  Taxpayers  and  juve- 
nile* justice  workers  were  not  so  fortunate  in  some  other  cases* 

M)  A  $79S,r):U  grant  to  a  former  scTipt  writer  for  Captain  Kangaroo  to  prove 
through  a  hocus  pocus  prot^ess  that  incest,  even  the  murder  of  children,  is  caused  by 
residing  Playboy  magazine  Mr  Chairman.  I  don't  know  whether  to  laugh  or  cry 
about  this  ^rant.  but  I  ask  you  to  consider  that  this  $KOO,0()0  rip-off  represents  oveV 
I  ptTcent  of  all  funds  appropriated  in  fiscal  year  11)H4  for  the  Juvenile  Justice  Act. 
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<'J>  Recently  Mr.  Hennery  awarded  Pepperditie  University  in  Ixjk  AngeleH  $4.2  mil- 
li()n  for  a  so-called  national  scfiool  safety  network.  Ironically  he  had  previounly 
eliminated  a  program  that  dealt  effectively  with  this  issue  through  improving  the 
climate  of  public  high  schools.  At  his  Senatt»  confirmation  hearings.  Mr.  Regnery.  a 
self-pr(K*laimed  advocate  of  Statos  rights,  told  the  Judiciary  ('ommittee.  "they  (the 
Slates)  found  simply  that  much  of  the  assistance  was  of  minimal  value,  and  we 
thought  we  could  get  more  value  for  our  money  by  putting  it  elsewhere."  Klsewhere 
turnt»d  out  to  be  a  defeated  candidate  for  (California  Attorney  General.  CJeorge  Nich- 
olson, jijid  his  political  entourage.  Our  new  instant  school  violence  expert  will  be 
Daid  $7r).()n()  jmt  year  tu  undertake  work  similar  to  that  which  was  cut  last  vear  by 
Mr.  Regnery.  Mr.  Nicholson  is  charged  with  the  additional  task  of  aiding  parents 
and  schools  in  expelling  unruly  students.  This  is.  I  believe,  a  coniplete  perversion  of 
congressional  intent  in  passing  and  funding  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency 
Prevention  Act.  We  need  to  prevent  and  treat  disruptive  and  even  violent  behavior, 
not  just  move  it  out  of  the  classroom  and  into  the  street. 

These  are  ju.-.t  some  of  the  instances  of  poor  judgment  on  the  pi.rt  of  the  current 
Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  Administration.  The.se  noncompetitive  grants  are  illu.stra- 
tive  ol  a  pattern  that  has  caust^d  the  Office  to  lose  the  positive  momentum  it  built 
up  during  the  Ford.  (  arter.  and  early  Reagan  administration.  In  a  number  of  areas, 
such  as  juvenile  justice  standards,  training,  research,  and  the  entire  special  empha- 
sis program.  g(xxl  solid  results— oriented  efforts  have  been  sabotaged  in  favor  of 
nonn)mp<»titiV(»  sweetheart  deals  which  mock  Government  regulations  and  our  free 
enterprise  system.  These  grants  often  have  little  to  do  with  the  mission  of  the  Office 
of  Juvenile  tJustice  and  Delinquency  Prevention. 

Mr.  ('hairman.  the  National  Youth  Work  Alliance  has  not  had  sufficient  time  to 
fully  review  11  R.  1H71.  However,  my  preliminary  review  of  it  is  quite  favorable.  It 
offers  the  hope  of  getting  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  back 
on  its  proyouth  and  family  course. 

I  do  want  to  mention  several  provisions  of  H  R.  VM\  which  I  think  will  aid  in  the 
improv(»ment  of  the  juvenile  justice  management  and  delivery  system. 

First  is  the  han  on  biomedical  research.  This  type  of  research,  if  undertaken  at 
all.  should  be  conducted  by  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services,  with  its 
prestigious  he.'ilth  institution  and  its  commitment  to  the  stringent  protection  of 
human  subjects^  While  a  ca.se  can  be  made  for  some  noncompetitive  grants—the  Na- 
tional Youth  Work  Alliance  has  received  several  — such  a  poor  example  has  been 
made  recently  that  the  restrictions  ofH.R.  lilTl  are  now  necessary. 

Given  this  recent  chain  of  events,  perhaps  the  most  important  feature  of  H.R 
W\  IS  the  curtailing  of  the  administrator  of*  the  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  .'Uid  I)e- 
linqueruy  Prevention  s  discretionary  powers.  Without  those  now-  necessary  controls. 
I  fear  !hat  support  for  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  appro- 
priation will  fade  over  the  next  few  years.  This  would  be  particularly  unfortunate 
because  the  .State  Formula  Grants  Program  continues  to  do  well  In  great  part  that 
IS  a  credit  to  the  Governors'  and  the  State  juvenile  justice  adviso^-y  cotnmitte.^'s 
hard  work  and  support  lor  an  improved  youth  service  system. 

The  same  cannot  bi»  .said  for  the  Federal  Coordinating  Council  and  the  National 
Advisory  ri»mmiliee  One  can  only  wonder  what  the  N.'itional  Advisory  Gommittet' 
hoN  Ju-i»ri  (io  uii  .since  its  belated  appointment,  the  Juvenile  Justice  .and  Delinquencv 
Pri'vetUMir^  Act  is  now  being  reauthorized,  yet  they  have  not  made  any  recommeti- 
(Jations  to  Congress  on  the  subject  Since  they  don't  appear  to  be  advising  anyone,  a 
Intle  -behavior  mo(iif leation*'  rnay  be  in  order  here  by  cutting  funding  available  to 
t  fie  .N'.it  jonal  Advisory  Comnnttee  by  tlO  percent 

Thf  V(»uih  Work  Alliance  has  and  continues  to  oppose  the  "valid  tourt  onler"  ex 
iMnf>tiori  lor  detaining  .status  offetiders  It  is  .'ui  unneeded  and  counterproductive  tea 
turr  ot  thi*  jiiNemle  justice  system  If.  however,  we  must  live  with  it  for  another 
>i'ar<.  ctTtainly  a.ssuriti«  youn^  of  their  full  due  process  rights  is  warranted  TI.e 
.Alliancr  contimH'>^  to  oppr)se  the  use  of  adult  jaiU  for  any  juveniles  under  any  but 
tile  rarest  ol  circurnstanees 

The  Nation. il  Voutfi  Work  Ailiance  stn»n«ly  support^  th«-  m-t'd  of  national  con 
fe?ence  o|  Stati*  luvenile  Justice  advocacy  groups  but  the  selrction  ol  a  group  to  o»- 
iMm/e  tbr  i-i)nfeii'nce  ^[:oul(l  be  left  to  a  committee  of  State  juvenile  justice  advi^•o^  y 
L:r'»up  cfi.ur^ 

Wi'  supporl  ihe  iochision  o|  the  l.nv-re!iite(l  edueatM)n  le.souree  center  in  tbr  Juve 
rule  Justice  Ak'X 

In  general,  the  \.ttion;d  \''Uiifi  Work  Alh.mce  supports  ( 'oni^ress  droltin«  .«  ^-peeil 
I.  rfse.inh.  if.tmin^:.  and  >[>erKil  emf)has:-  jno^^r.nn  plan  for  the  Offut  of  Juvenile 
Ju^Mce  and  DehnijUfficN  Prevention   Irr  this  regani  the  roijuiremi-nt  m  HH  iHTI 
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that  Ihf  award  v\  sjHnial  fiiipha.ms  ^ranUs  be  channeled  through  the  appropriate 
C()n«r(»s.si()i»al  conim  ttee  is  an  excellent  idea. 

The  National  Youth  Work  Alliance  strongly  supportii  the  rt»authorizatian  of  the 
Runaway  and  Home  ?ss  Youth  Act.  We  support  most  of  the  changes  recommended 
ir  H  R.  4i|71.  Howev  ^  ;he  Alliance  urj^es  an  appropriation  of  at  least  W5  million 
annually  for  this  program. 

The  Alliance  sees  no  need  for  section  .'^41ic>  further  restricting  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services'  grant-making  au*  ily.  Research  and  demonstration 
grant/j  are  playing  an  important  role  in  adv:.  ?  the  state-of-the-art  in  working 
with  runaway  and  homeless  kids.  The  Runaway  xouth  Act  has  been  a  highly  suc- 
cessful program,  but  a  formal  evaluation  is  now  overdue.  There  is  also  a  need  for  a 
5-year  census  of  the  actual  numbei-s  and  types  oi  teenagers  who  run  awny  or  are 
made  humelesii. 

Mr  Chairman,  there  is  a  marked  contrast  between  the  management  of  the 
million  Runaway  and  Homeless  Youth  Act  and  the  $70  million  Juvenile  Justice  Act. 
The  Runaway  Youth  Act  program  administered  by  the  Administration  on  Children, 
Youth  and  Families  is  as  well  run  today  as  it  .,afl  been  in  its  10-year  history.  The 
Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Frvvention  Act's  administration,  however,  has  hit 
an  all-time  low. 

Therefore.  I  urge  the  subcommittee  t^^  consider  not  only  locating  the  Missing  Chil- 
dren's Assistance  Act  in  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services,  as  H.R. 
4'.»71  wisely  provides,  but  to  consider  moving  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency 
Prevention  IVograni  back  io  where  it  waa  located  prior  to  1974 

The  Natuwial  Youth  Work  Alliance  alsu  supports  the  Missing  Children's  Assist- 
ance  Act  However,  \/hile  there  are  many  new  positive  features  in  ih(*  H.R.  4971 
version,  there  are  some  probU^ms.  We  urge  the  suucommittee  to  include  an  advisory 
board,  the  renuiremt^nt  for  an  annual  report  to  Congress,  and  a  requirement  tha* 
the  National  Bureau  of  Missin.'^  Children  coordinate  all  efforts  to  aid  missiiig  chil- 
dren, not  just  the  Federal  report. 

Finally,  I  vvatit  to  draw  the  subconmiittee's  attention  to  the  importance  of  distin- 
guishing between  runaways  and  missing  cniidren.  One  has  fled  home  voluntarily 
and  can.  with  tht»  kind  of  s^^rvice  provided  by  the  Runaway  and  Homeless  Youth 
Act.  be  ptTsuaded  to  ri^turn  home  Missing  children  are.  of  course,  the  inntKeiit  tar- 
gt^is  of  criminal  activn  ■  Much  thought  must  be  given  to  propi^rly  implementing  th» 
Missing  (Children's  As,si.'-*ance  Act  so  that  runaway  centers  d(>n't  '  ome  targets  lor 
t»ilh(*r  law  enrorcen)ent  or  nusMing  ohiidren  s  adv()cates. 

The  National  Youth  Work  Alliance  is  also  a  member  of  the  nauonal  collabo?-': ion 
tor  youth  At  a  meeting  last  \v»'t»k  in  Ari/ona.  the  following  agen  ''»8  spt^cifically  en- 
dorsed and  are  committed  working  on  the  reauthorization  of  the  ^uvenile  Justice 
and  Deliru^uency  I'revention  Act  and  the  Runaway  and  Homeless  Youth  Act:  Amer- 
ican Red  (Voss.  l.lg  Brothers 'Big  Sisters  of  America,  Boy  ScouU^  ot  the  U.S.A..  Boys 
Cluh>  of  Anivrica.  (*amp  Fire.  Future  Homemakers  of  Anierica,  Ciirl  Scouts  of  the 
I'  S  A  .  (urts  Clubs  of  America,  National^  Board  of  the  YWC^A  of  the  U.S. A  ,  The  Na- 
tional Network  of  Runaway  and  Y.'Utli  S<»rvices.  and  YMC^  (jf  the  U  S.A. 

Tht'se  groups,  along  wit^i  tht  ii,  -wive  witnesst^s  you  have  hard  today,  demon- 
si  rate  tJu-  breadth  .ind  depth  h.it  1-  i.^  program  .ontmues  to  enjoy  throughout  the 
.  i)ijnlr\  .iiui  1  expert  th.N  .i^^h-HJt  *he(  wi^'res.s 

( K  r.i>nm..ll\ .  in  oui  ♦•nllrisia.^r:.  u  r  ncreasing  nppri^priat  ions,  amending  certain 
i  laiiM*?-.  a;u-  broadt»riin>^  th»-  S'-of)*-  of  th<  Act';;  intent  iby  including  missing  children, 
tor  t»xamj)!(»  .  we  Insr  s^ght  of  our  ult-ni  Ue  obj»»(*tive  I  would  like  to  commend  th*- 
coinrniitiM-  lor  ih.j-ir  rj-nnnder  of  ihat  objective  in  the  first  s  otion  of  the  Act  ".Juve- 
mlfs  .i.vnunted  lur  one  hall  OI  arrest.s  in  197  1  and  ftw  le.s.^  thin  one-third  such  ar- 
n-si.s  iti  'i-j^j.  .luveml  »  Justice  A(  t  an(i  Runaw-iy  an.i  Homeless  Youth  Act  are 

vNorkm^:  Vnutij4  pt-oplt-  are  cornmitiing  ♦(  \ver  c'lines  And  lor  that  reason  above  all 
-^h'Mild  mamtaiti  tlu-  purp(.se>  o*  tlu*  act.  and  protect  the  int'»gri*>*  of  th»*  Office  of 
•liiveniU'   lii-litc   Wr  will  Ur  suhinhimg  lurther  lestinionv  fur  tlie  ^'"ilten  record 

il'h.jnk  >ou  Inr  the  )p[/ort units  to  *estify 


S'l.  rKMKNT  OK  WIMJAM  W.  TKKANOFt.  K\K(  I  TIVK  PIKKi'TOU, 
NATIONAL  VOITH  WOKK  AIJJAN(  K.  W  ASHlNCiTON.  DC 

,\lr  THr.ANOH  Thank  you,  Mr.  'hairn.an. 

Mj  (*hairnian,  on  brfialf*  of  tht*  Nation's  cornrnunit y-basi^d  youth 
st»rv.t.-'»  a^i*tu-n^>,  1  want  lo  ttiank  you  ior  th'*  (>»p[)ortunity  to  ai)pear 
hcfun*  the  Sub(()nin]iMi»<'  on  Human  licsources  ifi  supjxHl  oi'  ll.K. 
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The  National  Youth  Work  Alliance  has  supported  this  legislation 
since  its  inception  over  10  years  ago,  and  our  member  agencies 
have  had  an  extensive  and,  I  hope,  positive  impact  on  all  three 
titles  of  the  legislation  before  this  subcommittee  today,  and  looK 
back  with  pride  on  our  11  years  of  advocacy  efforte.  r^^p^jie 

But  the  alliance's  pride  in  the  accomplishments  of  the  Juvenile 
Justice  Act  are  today  tempered  by  a  growing  sense  of  unease  and 
Sress,  and  Sca^ionallv  disbelief  in  the  current  administration  of 
fhe  Ojj.  When  OJJ  Administrator  Alfred  Regnery  appeared  before 
thL  subcommittee  on  December  16,  2,  he  said:  ''I  think  t^^^^^^ 
JJUr  money  can  be  very  well  spent.  I  intend  to  do  that.  He  went 
on  to  add:  "It  certainly  has  the  potential  of  doing  great  things  and, 
as  long  as  the  Congress  and  the  administration  continue  it,  1  plan 

^°l'n  the  15^monfhs  since  Mr.  Regnery  uttered  those  words,  I  e  has 
spent  juvenile  justice  and  delinquency  prevention  funds  on  project^ 
that  aro  of  a  dubious,  even  frightening,  nature.  His  singular  lack  A 
iudtrment  in  everything  from  bumper  stickers  to  juvenile  justice 
SanSs  has  raised  the  profile  of  the  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice, 
but  not,  I  believe,  in  the  way  Congress  mtended. 

Jack  Anderson's  column  on  the  Office  yesterday  was  his  fourth 
on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Regnery.  Dozens  of  negative  stories  have  ap- 
peared in  Gannett  newspapers,  several  Wisconsm  newspapers,  the 
New  York  Times,  Newsweek,  as  well  as  on  TV  and  radio. 

It  is  bad  enough  that  the  media  regularly  sensationalizes  the 
nature  of  serious  juvenile  crime,  but  now  comes  the  added  insult 
that  all  the  news  from  Washington  on  helping  young  people  is  of 
vvaste  looming  scandal,  and  a  vitriolic  antiyouth  policy.  The  large- 
rsuccessful  work  done  by  community-based  youth  services  agen- 

c-ies  is  too  often  ignored.  fUi.^.  A  «(W^(M) 

Bui.  in  all  fairness,  who  could  pass  up  news  hke  this.  A  $. W  .^W 
sweetheart  proposal  to  write  a  book  on  "Juvenile  J^^^^^'^^^^eform^ 
A  Blueprinf-that  was  a  book.  The  proposal  was  submitted  by  a 
fbrmer  Sen.  e  staff  colleague  of  Mr.  Regnery  who  has  ^hown  no^^^^ 
terest  before  or  since  in  juvenile  justice.  The  "^^j"  beneftuar.es  ot 
this  arrangement  were  Mr.  Regnery's  friends  and  his  family  s  pub- 
lishing company.  ,  ^^„i:r,.^r>;..  tn  f^Y- 

A  $  isr,  ()()()  grant  to  the  University  of  Southern  (  aliforma  to  ex 
anVine  ear  lobes  and  toes  as  the  long  illusive  predictor  ot  juvenile 


^^These  two  grants  were  derailed  because  of  adverse  punjicity.  Tax- 
payers and  juveMile  justice  workers  were  not  so  fortunate  m  some 

other  cases.  ^        •  ,r>t..ir,  WMnu-M 

A  $S()(HH)()  grant  to  a  former  script  writer  for    Captain  t^^nKa 
roo-  to  prove  th-^ugh  a  hocus-pocus  process  that  incest.  <'ven  the 
urder  n  -  ehildr.u   is  caused  by  reading  Playboy  Magazme.  Mi 
Wnu.ti.  1  don't  know  whether  to  laugh  or  cry  about    us  ,ro^ 
hut  I  ask  vou  and  the  subcommittee  to  consider  that  thi.s       M' » 
npoft  represents  over  1  percent  of  all  funds  appropriate     in  t.soal 
vfir         tor  <he  Juveii'le  Justice  Act.  •      •  i 

•   Kecvntiv    Mr.  Regnerv  awarded  Peppt-rdine  ^'"'^^'/^^^y/"  ' 
\ni'  J^  ;        million  grant  for  a  so-called  National  School  Sa  ety 
N euvoi-k   Iron.callv.  he  had  previously  eliminated  a  pro^'ram  tnat 
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dealt  effectively  with  this  issue  through  improving  the  climate  of 
public  high  schools. 

At  his  Sei.r.te  confirmation  hearings,  Mr.  Regnery,  a  self-pro- 
claimed advocate  of  States  rights,  told  the  Judiciary  Committee: 
"They  found  simply  that  much  of  the  assistance  was  of  minimal 
•  alue.  and  we  thought  we  could  get  more  value  out  of  our  money 
by  putting  it  elsewhere."  Elsewhere  turned  out  to  be  a  defeated 
can4idate  for  California  Attorney  General,  George  Nicholson,  and 
*  his  political  entourage.  Our  new  instant  school  violence  expert  will 

be  paid  $70,000  per  year  to  undertake  work  similai  to  that  which 
was  cut  last  year  by  Mr.  Regnery. 

Incidentally,  this  gentleman  will  also  be  given  $60,000  in  execu- 
tive staff  travel.  Executive  staff  travel  seems  to  be  a  high  priori**^ 
in  the  office.  We  heard  testimony  this  morning  from  GAO  about 
the  unavailability  of  funds  to  monitor  the  program  adequately.  I 
would  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  y^.  u  were  to  check  where  the  ad- 
rr.inistrative  money  was  going,  you  might  discover  why  there  are, 
in  fact,  inadequate  funds. 

Mr.  Nicholson  is  charged  with  the  additional  task  of  aiding  par- 
ents and  scnools  in  expelling  unruly  students.  This,  1  believe,  is  a 
complete  perversion  of  congressional  intent  in  passing  and  funding 
I  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act.  We  need  to 

prevent  and  treat  disruptive  and  even  violent  behavior,  not  just 
move  it  out  of  the  classroom  and  into  the  streets. 

These  are  just  some  of  the  instances  of  poor  judgment  on  the 
part  of  the  current  Office  Administrator.  These  noncompetiti^'e 
grants  are  illustrative  of  a  pattern  that  has  caused  the  Office  to 
lose  the  positive  momentum  it  built  up  during  the  Ford,  Carter, 
and  early  Reagan  administrations.  In  a  number  of  areas,  such  as 
juvenile  justice  standards,  training,  research,  and  the  entire  sriecial 
emphasis  program,  good,  so  results-oriented  efforts  have  been 
sabotaged  in  favor  of  noncompvtitive  sweetheart  deals  which  mock 
(Jovernment  regulations  and  our  free  enterprise  system.  These 
grants  often  have  little  to  do  with  the  mission  of  the  Office  of  Juve- 
r.ile  Justice. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  National  Youth  Work  Alliance  has  not  had 
siifficient  time  to  fully  review  H.R.  4S)71.  Ho^'ever.  my  preliminary 
rt»view  of  it  is  quite  favorable,  a  offers  the  hope  of  getting  the  Ju- 
venilis Justice  and  Delincjuency  Prevention  Act  back  on  its 
pn^voulh  and  profamily  courst*. 

(  do  w:int  to  mention  several  provisions  of  H.H.  4i)71  which  I 
.hnik  will  aid  in  the  improvement  of  the  juvenile  justice  manage- 
nwn\  and  deliv(»r\  system. 

Kiist  i.s  the  ban  on  biomedical  research.  I  y/oni  read  my  remarks 
on  that,  (ongre.ssman.  They  have  been  adequately  and  c^loquently 
covered  by  others  II  no  other  change  survives,  sir,  I  hopt  that  that 
i.s  the  ov.v. 

(Jiven  this  rfM;ent  chain  of  events,  perhaps  the  most  important 
feature  ()f  H.H.  l!)?!  is  the  curtailing  of  the  Adniirn.strator  of  the 
Office  of  JuveniU-  Justice's  discretionary  powers  Without  tho.se 
now  rv»ee.ss.iry  controls,  1  fear  that  support  for  ihe  .ut  will  fade 
(A-(M-  the  next  few  years  This  would  be  particularly  unfortunate^  be- 
<.'i\i\>^'  the  State  formula  i^rant  p.ogram  continues  to  do  well.  In 
^n»at  part,  thr.t  is  a  credit  to  the  (iovernors"  and  the  State  Juvenile 
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Justice  Advisory  (.•onuiiit lees'  hard  work  and  support  for  an  im- 
prc^^ed  youth  service  system. 

The  same  cannot  be  said  for  the  Federal  Coordinating  Council 
and  the  National  Advisory  (Committee.  One  can  only  wonder  what 
the  National  Advisory  Committee  has  been  doing  since  its  belated 
apfH)intment.  The  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention 
Act  is  now  being  reauthorized,  yet  they  have  not  made  any  recom- 
menations  to  Congress  on  the  subject.  Since  they  don't  appear  to  be 
advising  anyone,  a  little  behavior  modification  may  be  in  order 
here  by  cutting  the  funds  available  to  the  National  Advisory  Com- 
mittee by  the  (10  percent  that  you  have  recommended. 

The  Youth  Work  Alliance  has  and  continues  to  oppoj^e  the  valid 
court  order  exemption  for  detaining  status  offenders.  It  is  an  un- 
needed  and  counterproductive  feature  of  the  juvenile  justice 
system.  If,  however,  we  must  livf?  with  it  for  another  T)  years,  cer- 
tainly assuring  young  people  of  their  full  due  process  rights,  as 
\{  R.  4971  does,  is  clearly  warranted.  The  alliance  continue.;  to 
op{)()se  the  u.se  of  adult  Jails  for  any  juveniles  under  any  but  the 
rarest  cirt.-umstanres. 

I  wish  Mr.  Petri  was  here.  To  answer  nis  earlier  question,  the 
suicide  rate  in  adult  jails  is  eight  times  the  suicide  rate  in  juvenile 
detention  centers.  That  is  comparing  two  different  kinds  of  secure 
detention  facilities.  So  seven  out  (jT  eight  suicides  are  clearly  avoid- 
able through  the  use  of  juvenile  dete^ntion  centers.  I  am  not  talking 
about  shelters  now,  the  nonsecure,  but  secure  juvenile  shelter  fa- 
cilities have  one-eighth  the  suicide  rate  that  adult  jails  have. 

The  alliance  strongly  supports  the  need  for  a  national  conference 
of  State  juvenile  justice  advocacy  groups,  but  the  selection  of  a 
group  to  organi/,(*  the  conference  should  be  left  to  a  committee  of 
State  Juvenile  Justice  Advisory  (iroup  chairs. 

We  .uipport  the  inclusion  c\'  the  law-»elaled  Education  Resource 
C(Miter  in  the  Juvenile  Justice  Act. 

In  general,  the  Alliance  supports  Congre/s  drafting  a  specific  re- 
^t/arch.  trainirig  and  special  empliasis  progr-m  plan  for  the  Office 
of  Juvenile  Ju.^lict*  and  Delincjuency  Prevention.  In  this  regard,  the 
requirement  ifi  FTK.  11)71  that  the  award  of  i^pecial  emphasis 
gi-.'ints  be  rfiatuu^led  liircmgli  the  appropriate  congressional  com- 
tiuttr*-  -s  an  exa^lleni  idea. 

The  .Natior-'il  Youth  Work  Alliance*  -strongly  supports  the  reau- 
tlv)ri/ati()n  ot  Runaway  and  I  lotv.t^les.^  Youth  Act.  We  support 
most  of  tlu*  ehan;;es  r(*comnu*nded.  How(»vt»r.  the  Alliance  urges  an 
ap[)ropri;it  ion      at  least  >"^r)  million  for  this  program. 

.AIliaiK-c  s(H*s  no  need  for  section  .'MUc^  further  r(*stricting 
t}u»  Department  oi  Health  and  Human  Ser  ict^s'  grantmaking  au- 
t'lonty.  !{esearcli  and  dt^motistration  grant. are  playing  an  i?npor- 
:ani  wAr  in  advancing  the  state  ..fthe-art  in  working  with  runaway 
and  h()meU\<s  kids.  Tlu*  I?unaway  Youtli  Act  has  hvvn  highly  suc- 
cessful [)reKram.  t)Ut  a  formal  (^valuation  is  now  ovt^rdue.  There*  is 
alx)  a  need  Uw  a  '^year  census  o!*  tlie  :ictual  numbers  and  typi^s  of 
tt-magers  wlio  run  away  from  home  or  are  madi*  honu»less. 

Vir  Chairman,  th.^e*  is  a  niarki^d  contrast  f)et\\  .n-n  tlu*  manage*- 
ment  of  the  SJX  million  program  an^^^  the  .S7<'  niillion  juvenih*  jus- 
ti'.  f  proi^Mam  Tlie  Runaway  Youtfi  Act  administered  by  AC^  F  is  as 
uell  run  toda\       it  lias  l)een  in  its  IH-year  history.  Tlie  Juvenile 
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Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Acts  administration,  however, 
has  hit  an  all-time  low. 

Therefore,  I  urge  the  subcommittee  to  consider  not  only  locating 
the  Missing  Children's  Assistance  Act  in  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  as  H.R.  4971  wisely  provides,  but  to  consider 
moving  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  back 
to  where  it  was  located  prior  to  1974, 

The  Youth  Work  Alliance  also  supports  the  Missing  Children  s 
Assistance  Act.  However,  while  there  are  many  positive  features  in 
your  version,  there  are  a  few  problems.  We  would  like  to  see  an 
advisory  board,  we  would  like  to  see  an  annual  report  to  the  Con- 
gress, and  we  would  like  to  see  a  requirement  that  the  National 
Bureau  of  Missing  Children  coordinate  not  just  Federal  effort,  but 
all  efforts  in  that  field. 

Finally,  I  vyant  to  draw  the  subcommittee's  attention  to  the  im- 
portance of  distinguishing  between  runaways  and  missing  children. 
One  has  fled  home  voluntarily  and  can,  with  the  kind  of  service 
provided  by  the  runaway  youth  centers,  be  persuaded  to  turn 
home.  Mis:  ing  children  are.  of  course,  the  innocent  targets  of 
criminal  activity.  Much  thought  must  be  given  to  properly  imple- 
menting (he  Missing  Children  s  Assistance  Act  so  that  the  runaway 
centers  don't  become  targets  for  either  law  enforcement  or  misding 
children!s  advocates. 

The  Youth  Work  Alliance  is  a  member  of  the  National  Collabora- 
tion for  Youth.  Attached  here  are  the  names  of  the  other  groups 
that  also  support  the  reauthorization. 

I  will  just  conclude,  Mr.  Chairman,  by  saying  that  in  our  enthusi- 
asn)  for  increasing  appropriations  and  broadening  the  scope  of  the 
act.  we  might  lose  sight  of  our  ultimate  objective. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  committee  for  pointing  out  that  ju- 
veniles accounted  for  one-half  of  arrests  in  1974,  and  now  account 
for  one-third  of  such  arrests  in  The  Juvenile  Justice  and  De- 

linquency Prevention  Act  is  working.  Young  people  are  committing 
few(M'  crimes.  For  that  reason  above  all,  we  should  maintain  the 
pur[)oses  of  the  Act  and  protect  the  integrity  of  the  Office  of  Juve- 
nih*  rJustice  and  Delinquency  Prevention. 

Mr.  Chairman,  wi*  will  be  submitting  further  testimony  for  the 
written  record.  1  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  testify. 

Mr.  Andkkws.  Thank  you,  Rill. 

Mayhc  somewhere  along  the  line  we  can  discuss  some  of  that, 
hui  other  tlian  hvvv  today. 

I  might  just  say  quickly  tliat  we  don't  think  that  we  haw  neces- 
.sarily  a  final  vtM'si(^n  of  the  bill.  First  of  all,  the  missing  children's 
.section  that  is  addvd  here  is  not  totally  ours.  That  is  Senator  Spec- 
ter's l)ill.  wluch  our  colleague  and  good  friend  and  supporter,  Paul 
Snnon,  introduced  over  her(v  In  effect,  we  just  took  his  bill  and,  for 
tfie  time  hi»ing  addled  it  here,  mc^aning  to  indicate*  that  we  are  sup- 
portive of  the  principles  in  the  bill.  In  markup,  we  wHl  have  to  con- 
sider [)er[iaps  various  changt\s  in  that. 

.•\s  to  tfio  valul  court  order,  it  is  a  poiiucal  (question,  so  far  as  wo 
are  eonct'rnc(1  We  (iidn't.  as  yoo  well  know,  put  tliat  in  thi»  l)ill  ii\ 
Mie  firsT^  instanct*.  it  was  addi^d  on  the  floor  by  way  of  an  ainend 
nuMi?   We  war)!  to  net  t  lie  bill  passed.  Tliat  is  th(^  essence  of  it.  And 
\\:)erea>  ifie  vah.i  i-ourt  order  is  a  portion  •  '  \{.  in  whicli  certainly  I 
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ami  other  rnontb.Ts  of  thi»  Bubcominitte'^  have  a  considerable  inter- 
est, ou-  prirrary  interest  is  in  getting  the  bill  passed  with  the  in- 
clusion of  several  of  the  things  you  said  you  likewise  app^'oved  of. 
We  don't  want  to  lose  the  bill  or  get  it  opened  up  to  just  a  barrage 
of  amendments  to  change  a  lot  of  things  because  we  are  dividing 
the  troops,  so  to  speak»  too  much  over  the  valid  court  order  issue. 

Maybe  1  am  not  taking  that  seriously  enough.  It  is  a  question  of 
political  judgment,  and  1  haven^t  finalized  any  opinion  about  it.  It 
could  get  removed  in  markup,  or  maybe  the  full  committee  would 
see  fit  to  do  so  father  than  me  so  as  to  leave  me  relatively  uns- 
carred  when  I  get  to  the  floor  with  the  bill.  I  don't  know  what  is 
best  at  this  point.  I  will  talk  with  Chairman  Perkins  and  others 
about  it  before  we  move  it. 

Mr.  TuKANOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  that.  I  think  that  we 
are  ail  realistic  enough  to  know  to  be  prepared  to  lose  on  that  par- 
ticular issue  this  year.  We  do  want  to  keep  the  candle  burning  and, 
hopefullVi  years  from  now,  we  will  be  in  somewhat  of  a  different 
political  climate.  But  the  views  of  youth  workers  remain  un- 
charii^ed  on  that  subject. 

Mr.  ANr)KKWS.  Rut  it  is  not  simple.  There  is  even  the~I  was 
thinking'  last  night  when  CJordon  and  I  were  talking  aboi  •  certain 
things  that  wc»  should  have  done  here  today  which  we  haven't,  and 
there  cire  a  lot  of  reasons  for  a  lot  of  that.  1  don't  know  that  our 
judgni'Tit  is  always  good. 

But  It  is.  as  you  say,  without  belaboring  it  further,  more  of  a  po- 
litical pr</blem  here  of  how  to  protect  the  rest  of  the  bill — should 
you  leave  it  in.  take  it  out,  let  them  beat  us  and  put  it  back  in  if 
tlu  y  do  it,  et  cetera. 

Anyway,  we  appreciate  the  tremendous  support  and  the  good 
su^^^ostions  you  and  youi-  final  organizations  as  given  us,  over  the 
last  five  years  at  least,  and  I  imagine,  as  you  say  eleven.  I  thank 
you  for  your  help,  and  we  ho\X'  to  continue  receiving  it. 

.Mr  Thkanok.  Kino.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  You  have  a  great 
bil!  here  and  1  thmk  your  staff  has  done  a  tremendous  job  on  it. 
Wt'  are  looking  forward  to  supporting  it  all  the  way  though  the 
rin:il  passable  and  signature  by  the  Pr(»sident. 

Mr  An'DKkws  I  might  just  say  for  the  record  in  public  that  cer- 
tiutily  (iordoti  Kaley  and  all  of  the  members  of  our  subcommittee 
stnti  havr,  with  this  and  ali  the  other  bills  that  we  have,  done  an 
excel !i-nt  job  (  am  sure  all  of  the  subcommittee  and  supporters  of 
tht'sr  p  ograni^  af)preciate  the  hard  w.^rk. 

Thank  you  a^^ain.  I  thank  all  of  you  who  art*  interested  in  the 
prnuram  tor  your  most  valuable  assistance  !»nd  for  your  support, 
polii iciiil;.  :uul  otfu-rvMse.  anti  1  am  speakir\g  of  the  legislation,  of 
c<)urs(». 

Witl^  tli:it.  \l  Wwvi'  is  nothitig  further,  wt^  stand  adjourned. 
Thank  \iiu 

I Wlu'crufjon.  A\  :i:  1.")  p.fu  .  lh<-  subcoi/unittet^  was  adjoi.i ned. | 
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f*KKI»AKKn  SlATKMKNT  mk   RobKKTA   BaLSTAI)  MlI.I.KR.    Vu.D.,    KXL't'l'TIVK  DiRKCTOR 
(*()NS()KTIl'M  UK  Sm-IAI.  SriKNCK  AS.SO(*| ATIONS.  WASHINGTON,  DC 

MH»  CHAIRMAN,   it  is  with  great  pleasure  and  appreciation 
that  the  Consortium  of  Social  Science:  Associations  (COSSA) 
submits  the  following  testimony  to  the  Subcommittee  on  Human 
Hesoutces  of  the  Education  and  Labor  Committee  of  the  U.S.  House 
of  Represtjn tat i ves  to  be   included  aa  part  of  the  record  to  the 
March  7  hearing  on  th»-  Juvenile  Justice,  Runaway  Youth,  and 
Miusing  Children's  Act  Amendments  of   1984   (H.R.  4971), 

We  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  commend  you  for 
your  longstandintj  leadership  In  the  field  of  child  welfare  and 
youth  services,  as  recently  evidenced  by  your   introduction  of 
H.H.  4971. 

COSSA  represents  17^,000  scientists  across  the  full  ranrje 
of   the  social  and  behavioral  science  disciplines.     A  list  ot 
COSSA  Members,  Affiliates,  and  Cunt  r  i  but  oi  li   is  attached. 

COSSA  recognizes  the  need  for  continued  federal  leadership 
in   the  administration  of   juvenile  justice  and  thereby  supports 
the  H'author I zat ion  of  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency 
l-iev!.jiion  Act    (JJO^A)   as  amended. 

Wt.'   lirr.it  our   remarks  to  several  of   the  changes  to  cuiient 
l<*>*  f;ri)i><^afd   in  H.R.    4^71       Most  nutat)ly,   we  would   liko  to 
cummcM.t  on   t  hi;  provisUii.s  ul   H.R.    4971   which  coiicei  ti   tho  pr^x-ess 
wIn.ivMy    the  Adm  in  i  .s  ?  r t  (» t    of    the  Office  of   Juvenile  Justice  and 
Delinquency  VT'- vent  ion    (OJJDVj   may  award  giants  ana  cimtracts  foe 
researcl)  anJ  th*»  tyj>ei;  i^t    i  n  t  e  t  Vi»n }  j  oi)  pre»grams  or  Cfse^ich 
investigations  which  are  eligible  tor  fund*ng. 

AWAH})lN;.;  (iKANTS  ANi^  CONTKA^.  TS 

Cf^SSA  Strongly  .-..iipo  us   -ho  pr  ov  i  b  j  orl^i   m   I  his  1 '     i  e  1  a  t  ion  , 
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Sec.   209(c)(2)   and  Sec.   212(d)(3).   requiring  a  competitive 
selection  process  for  new  grants  and  contracts  awarded  under 
this  program.     H.H.   4971  staU'S,   '^..Any  grant  or  contract  made 
und«c   this  part  after    the  effective  date  of  the  Juvenile  Justice 
and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  Amenaments  of  1984  shall  be 
selected  through  a  competitive  process  to  be  established  by  the 
Admin  1  strdtor  < .  . 

A  competitive*  review  process  would  strengthen  the  research 
program  at  OJJDP  by  in  rmitting  tht-  agency  to  choose  from  among  a 
range  of  proposals  those  which  most  directly  meet   its  needs  and 
do  so  at  d  competitive  price.     It  would  permit   the  agency  to 
tund  only  the  most  competitive  and  most  highly  qual.fied 
pioposa  Is . 

The  legislation  also  requires  that  "the  Administrator  shall 
announce  publicly  the  availab.lity  of  funds  for   such  grunt  or 
contract,   the  general  criteria  applicable   to  the  selection  of 
applicants  to  receive  such  grant  or  contract,  and  a  description 
ot   the  processes  applicable  *o  submitting  and  reviewing 
applications  for   such  grant  or  contract."     COSSA  supports  this 
provision  as  well.     While  OJJDP  has  .ssued  several  notices  for 
solicitation  of  grant  proposals  over    the  past  year,   si;ch  as  for 
the  Habitual  iJerio.is  and  Violent  Juvenile  Offender    t'lograin  (9- 
2^-9}),   und    Its  evaluc'tion    (1-4-84),   and   for   a   Private  iiector 

t  ions    InaK:tive    t<.r    the  Chronic  Serious  Juvenile  Ofiencier 
Il-l0'b4),    It    has  rome    to  our    attention   that  a   number   ot  grants 
an.i  ^•.>ntr.i.ts  w..t*-   aw.n  d*.d  without    i>rior    public   notice.  The 
<ij.-n;y  run  '•nly   l..-n.Mt    t  i  om  auwiagt-in^.n  t   pr  uc.'.li,  r  r  s  tfiat 
"J"-        J'-         ni::'.S..t    (,t    .pj.,  I  i  f  ,  .-.i    1 1- sm    r  r  he  I  s  f. 
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submit  proposals  on  topics  of  Importance  to  the  agency. 
This  amendment  would  also  subject  the  selection  procedures  to 
public  scLUtiny  and  would  serve  to  9uard  a<jainst  fundincj 
decisions  bein<j  made  on  considerations  which  are  not   included  in 
Section  225 tc)  of  the  JJDPA. 

KLIGIBIMTY   FOR  FUNDING 

With  respect  to  thp  provisions  of  H»R»   4971  regarding 

eligibility  for   funding,  COSSA  urges  the   inclusion  of  language 

in  the  Committee  report  to  clarify  Section  218(d)(3)  governing 

"Authorization  of  Appropriations"  which  states; 

No  funds  appropriated  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  title  may  be  used  for  any  bio-medical  or  behavior 
control  experimentation  on  individuals  or  any  research 
involvincj  such  experimentation. 

This  provision  was  understandably  added   in  order   to  prevent  the 
funding  of  grant  proposals  which  sought   to  identify  juvenile 
ottenders  at  an  early  age  through  such  methods  as  monitoring 
brain  wave  activity,   skin  conductance,  testosterone  levels^  and 
physical  and  neurological  abnormalities.     Such  intrusive  bio- 
medical techniques  raise  serious  ethical  and  legal  questions 
involving  experimentation  with  human  subjects  and  the  competence 
of  subjects  to  render   infoiiued  consent  to  treatment,  questions 
which  are  compt)unded  when  children  are  bein*    considered  as 
subjects.     Justice  Department  regulations  (1974)  precluded 
funding  studies  proposing  alterations  in  hormonal   levels  (e.g., 
Uiim  I  n  I  St  r  a  t  it>n        Depo  Provera),  electroshock  ,  psycliu.'auiytrry  ,  or 
techniques  tiuch  as  those  demonstrated  in  "A  Clockwork  Orangt?"  . 
Yet  ii(>m«»  t>io-chemica  I  stutJies  such  as  tht)Se  p*,'rft^rmtd  by  Dorothy 
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Lewis  and  her  colleagues  at  Yale  University  which   found  a 
relationship  between  violent  behavior  and  symptoms  of  psychomotor 
epi  lt»psy  in  a  sample  ot   Juvenile  of  tenders  at  correctional 
facilities,  havu  passed  closo  scientific  scrutiny  and  deserved  to 
be  funded  • 

We  are  concerneu  that  thu  proposed  lanquay*^  prohibiting 
behavior  control  experimentation  may  exert  a  chilling  effect  on 
leyitimate  studies  and  programs  involving  behavior  modification 
techniques  in  the  juvenile  justice  field.     This  term  could 
conceivably  be  defined  so  broadly  as  to  prohibit  delinquency 
prevention  techniques  soch  as  pa r en t- tr a i n i ng ,  behavioral 
contracting,  survival  skills  traininy,  and  therapeut.  environ- 
men t  m i 1 i f us . 

With  respect  tu  pa r en t- tr a  1 n i ny  ,  psychological  studies  have 
lotM}  demonstrated  the   important  rcile  the   family  plays   in  the 
development  of  asocial  chil.    behaviurs   (see  Glueck  h  Glueck, 
19S0;   l.oeber   &  iJishion,  198^). 

In  a   review  of   research  on  the  precursors  of  delinqut.Mit 
behavior    which  appealed    in   thti  October,    1983,   ATLANTIC  MONTlil.V, 
l'iufesHt>r   James  g.  Wilst>n  of  Harvard  University  emphasized  the 
imfxir  t  .ince  of  consistent  parental  disciplinary  practices  in  the 
development  ot  pttj-socicil  chilti  beh.vviois.     In  addition,  a  numb»«r 
ol   efniMi-nt   t    seai  cht*  t  s  have  thjcumet  t  ttJ  the  r  f  I  d  1 1  onsh  i  p  betwien 
iii-Vfr*'  pun  I i'hin»  n t  by  pjreiw*:  M\<i  rt'sultant  aggr»*ssion  by 
t:h  I  I  t  J  t  »;M  . 

In   t  hi- 1  r    woi  k  with  pr  «•  -  jch>  1 1*  «:'M'n  t in   trt)uliltt  with  thf  h»w, 
(j'ctjld        1  t  »•  r  arui   his  jssoc.  i  j  t   :>  jt   the  Ot  t  gon  iiocijl 

l.i'.itnitig  I'ffitff   hdv»'  oliMM  ve<i       f.iiluif  on  thi*  pcii  t  ot  p.ir»"its 
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to  tell  theii  child  clearly  how  he  or  she   is  expected  to  behave, 
to  monitor  his  ur  her  behavior  closely  tJ  ensure   that  their 
child  behaves  that  way,   and  to  enforce  the  rules  with 
dppropt  idte  rewards  and  p<Maltie.s.     They  observed  that  parents 
of  anti-sucidl  children  used  both  more  punish.-nent  than  did  the 
paienta  of  normal  children  and  failed  to  make  their  use  of 
penalties  contingent  on  the  child's  behavior.  Treatment 
consists  of  working  closely  with  the  families  to  teach  them  mo. 
desirable  and  effective  ways  to  behave  towards  one  another  in 
order   to  break  out  of  the  coercive  cycle.     As  compared  to 
conventional  therapeutic  approaches,   the  active  pa ren t- tr a i n i ng 
techniqiiuy  have  been  demonstrated  to  be  more  effective  in 
reducing  the  aggressive  behaviors  of  both  parents  and  children 
(Pattersun,  Chamberlain,  and  Reid,  1982). 

Such  behavioral  tech.*»iques  which  promote  family  functioning 
are  particularly  significant  for   the  purposes  of  this  discussion 
in  light  ol    the  added  emphasis  of  H.R.  4971  on  efforts  to 
strengthen  the  family.     For    instance,  as  stated  in  Section 
224  (a)  (16),   the  Adm  i  n  i  s  t  r  a  t(jr  shall  "develop  model  programs  to 
strengthen  and  maintain   the   tamily  unit   in  order   to  prevent  or 
tieat    )uv».»nile  de  I  i  n(|uency  .  " 

Mi)ieov»i:,   were   the  a  t  (Jt  emen  t  loned  pr-hibition  incorporated 
intti  luttenv    law  without  c  I    r  i  f  i  ca  1 1  on  ,   the  eligibility  of  the 
t  Ml  lowing  jiui  ^.e.sst  u  \  examples  of  behavioral   interventions  with 
ttoubW-il  youth  would  a  1  .so  be  railed   into  question: 

(1/     T^'e  Adolesfent   Diveruion  Projf^ct  of    the  University  of 
niin*.i:.  wviii  tunded  by   the  National    Institute  of  Mental  Health 
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from  1973-1979  and  was  selected  as  an  exemplary  project  by  the 
Justice  Department.     This  project  recruited  college  student 
vulunteerfci  to  worK  with  local  police  to  divert  youth  fronj  the 
]uvenUe  justice  system.     The  program  involved  behavioral 
contracting  whereby  an  agreement  was  negotiated  between  the 
youth  and.  the  student  with  clear  rewards  and  penalties  for 
compliance  and  noncompliance.     An  evaluation  study  conducted  by 
Happaport,  Seidman,   and  Davidson   in  1979  demonstrated  that  youth 
who  participated   in  the  behavioral  contracting  program  had  a 
reduced  number  ot  police  contact  and  fewer  petitions  filed  with 
the  court  during  the  duration  of  the  project  and  in  a  two-year 
toUow-up  study  than  youth  who  did  not  receive  any  special 
treatment.     This  project  was  replicated  by  at  least  two 
independent  groups. 

(2)     A  related  stuuy  conducted  by  Wolfred  and  Davidson  in 
1977  demonstrated  that  young  children  who  had  come  into  contact 
with  the  law  tot   behavior  ranging  from  truancy  to  delinquent 
offenses  could  be  prevented  from  being  placed  in  an  institution 
through  an  individual  treatment  program  based  on  the  principles 
ot  behavior  modification  and  social  learning.     An  individual 
treatment  plan  was  developed  for  each  of  the  children  with  an 
emphc'sis  on  the  reinforcement  of  positive  behaviors.  Almost 
all  of  the  children  met  the  goals  set  ^or  them  during  the  time 
they  were   m  the  program,   including  school  attendance  and  conduct 
goals.     At  the  conclusion  of  the  brief  residential  placement,  the 
program  administrators  worked  closely  with  the  local  child 
welfare  aguncies  to  fund  community  placements  rather  than 
institutional  placements  for  the  children  who  were  unable  to 
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return  home. 

(3)     Outward  Bound  -  Wilderness/Adventure  programs  which 
involve  survival  skill   training   for  del inquent  youths  have  been 
associated  with  reduced  recidivism,  aggression and  alienation, 
and  increased  self-esteem  and  socially  acceptable  behavior. 
Living  in  the  wilderness  with  a  group  of  fellow  delinquents  and 
enga9ing  in  such  activities  as  mountain  climbing  and  white-water 
rafting  teaches  youth  cooperative  living  and  survival  skills. 

Through  exerting  total  control  over   the  youth's  behavior, 
the  program  reduces  the  sense  of  alienation  felt  by  many 
delinquent  yciuth  and  encourages  them  to  engage  in  pro-social  i 
behavior,     in  a  1978  report  to  the  Ford  Foundation,   the  Vera 
Institute  of  Justice  in  New  York  City  cited  Outward  Bound-type 
r-o9  ams  as  one  of   three  exemplary  models  for   the  rehabilitation 
of  violent  delinquents    (Strasburg,  1978). 

To  summarize,  COSSA  maintains  that  legitimate  treatment 
approaches  like  parent-training  and  behavioral  contracting 
which  involve  behavioral  techniques  must  not  be  precluded  from 
funding  under  H.K,   4971.     It  should  be  noted,  however,  that 
prior   reference  to  appropriate  punishment  for  misbehavior  by  no 
means  includes  such  unconscionable  acts  as  hog-tying  or  beating 
children  or  placing  them  in  solitary  confinement,      (All  of  these 
•techniques"  were  documented  by   the  Senate  Juvenile  Justice 
Subcommi  t  tet?   investigation  of  the  abusive  treatnj^nt  of  juveniles 
in  Oklahoma's  state-run  facilities.)     The  behavioral  tethniques 
which  are  presi»nted  here  for  your  consideration  have 
deronsnrated  their  success   in  improving  the  behaviors  of  youth 
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in  institutional  and  non i nst i t u t iond 1  settings  at  different 

atayes  in  the  juvenile  justice  system.     They  have  proven 

ettective  m  buth  prevenLin<j  delinquency  '^nd  in  treatinq  serious 

and  violent  juvenile  oCft.'nders, 

In   liyht  ot   the  above  considerations ,  we  propose  the 

tollowin^j  report   lans,JdCje   for  your  consideration: 

Thiu  bill  would  amend  current   law  by  prohibiting  the 
appropi 1  at  ions  ot   funds  tor  any  biomedical  or  behavioral 
control  experimental  programs  or  research  studies.     The  ban 
on  t)i  'med  i '^a  I  resedich  is  consis^ent  with  justice  department 
teyul  it  ions  •     Tlie  restt  ict  ion  on  benav  ior  control  pro<jrams 
13  oeiiqned  to  preclude  funding  for  research  tnat  employs 
puT'tive  methods  which  are  physicallv  oc  psychologically 
harmful   to  juveniles.     This  provision  should  not  prevent  the 
fuiulint)  of   legitimate  behavioral  modification  research 
employing  such  techniques  as  parent  training,  behavical 
ctmtrdcting,  survival  skills  training,  milieu  cherap;  for 
dru<}  rehabilitation,   restitution  and  community  serv^^e, 
providi'd  that  safeguards  for   the  informed  consent  of 
sub)ci:ti;   (including  parents  or  guardians  of  minors)  are 
a  s  ii  u  1 1.'  (i  • 

Thank  you  tiyt   iha  opportunity   to  e^xpress  our   views  on  this 
important   subject.      In  closing,  COSSA  appreciates  the  steps  you 
have  taken  to  ensure   the   integrity  oi   the  OJJDP  selection  process 
tot   grants  and  ccjntracts  and  your  efforts  to  safeguard  the 
woltdte  ot   ytjuth  who  come    in  contact  with  the   juvenile  justice 


ay  u  t  fill , 
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Pkki»akki)  Statkmknt  of  Chaki.ks  N.  QuKii.KY.  ON  Bkhai.k  ok  Ckntkr  kok  Civic* 

Ki)IU'AT1()N/LaW  in  a  FRKK  SOCIKTY,  CONSTITUTIONAI,  RUiHTS  FOUNDATION.  AND 

National  Institutk  kok  Citizkn  Education  in  thk  Law 
/ 

As  the  Congress  considers  the  reauthorization 
of  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act,  it 
is  a  propitious  time  to  consider  the  success  and  promise 
represented  by  law-related  education.     In  evaluations 
sponsored  by  the  National  Institute  for  Juvenile  Justice  and 
Delinquency  Prevention,  law-related  education  has  been 
demonstrated  effective  in  reducing  serious  delinquent 
behavior.     Representing  as  it  does  a  most  promising  delinquency 
prevention  strategy,   law^-related  education  should  be  recognized 
as  a  lasting  and  beneficial  component  in  the  fight  against 
serious  juvenile  crime  and  delinquency. 

The  Need  to  Include  Attention  for  "An  Ounce  of  Prevention " 

The  findings  of  the  Attorney  General's  Task 
Force  on  Violent  Crime,  the  President's  Task  Force  on 
Victims  of  Crime  and  other  recent  proposals  suggest  the  need 
for  a  Federal  initiative  and  leadership  to  help  combat  the 
problems  of  violent  crime  in  our  society.     This  has  become 
increasingly  apparent  not  only  through  abi^tract  research 
findings,  but  because  of  the  frightening  fact  facing  so  many 
Americans  that  their  hom**:"5,  neighborhoods,  schools,  communities, 
and  workplaces  are  no  lonti^^r  safe. 

The  principles,  'ioals,   and  values  stated  olearl;' 
in  our  Declaration  of  Independence,  Constitution,   and  other 
lundamental  documents  set  torth  the  responsibilities  of  all 
levels  of  our  goveritment  to  secure  the  rights  to  "life. 
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liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness"  and  to  "establish 
Justice,  insure  domestic  Tranquility,   •  •   •  promote  the 
general  Wolfare,  and  secure  the  Blessings  of  Liberty  to 
ourselvf;s  and  our  Posterity*"    Such  rights  and  blessings 
have  little  meaning  to  those  whose  tranquility  is  beseiged 
by  crime  and  the  threat  of  crime. 

The  immediate  nee J  to  combat  violent  crime  should 
not  result  in  a  plan  limited  to  "mending  the  fence  after  the 
cows  are  out  of  the  pasture,"  however*     It  is  important  at 
this  time  to  launch  a  positive,  forward-looking,  and  compre- 
hensive initiative  that  deals  not  just  with  the  immediate 
need  to  control  violent  crime,   but  with  the  development  and 
implementation  of  measures  to  reduce  the  ..'at'^   at  which  our 
sociity  is  generating  criminal  behavior  airong  juveniles* 
The  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  has 
always  contained  a  strong  emphasis  on  delinquency  prevention. 
Research,  development,  and  assistance  in  implementation  and 
training  regarding  effective  anti^crime  and  deling^  noy 
prevention  initiatives  must  remain  a  vital  component  of  any 
balanced  program  if   it  is  to  be  effective* 

In  a  speech  to  the  Southwestern  Judical  Conference, 
Hark  w.  Cannon,  Administrative  Assistant  to  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States,  highlighted  the  need  for  a 
prevention  strategy  that  can  secure  fundamental  commitment 
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to  the  law-abiding  values  of  society  in  order  to  reduce  crime: 

"Though  alcoholism,  poverty,  and 
perceived  social  injustice  all  contribute 
to  crime,  perhaps  there  is  a  deeper 
force  that  is  causing  a  breakdown  of  our 
society.    These  merely  tip  the  raft  of 
social  order,  while  a  dnep  current  is 
moving  the  entire  raft  at  a  startling 
speed*     That  deep  current  is  our  failure 
to  transmit  positive  values,  norms,  and 
attachments  from  one. generation  to 
another. " 

I  submit  that  the  Federal  Government's  compre- 
hensive initiative  on  crime  reduction  should  include  law- 
related  education  —  the  "ounce  of  prevention"  that  costs 
far  less  than  the  "pound  of  cure."    Law-related  education  is 
an  available  means  of  strengthening  the  transmission  of 
positive  values  and  norms  and,  at  the  same  time,  of  alleviating 
some  of  the  most  important  pauses  of  delinquent  behavior. 
With  the  support  of  the  Department  of  Justice,   it  could  be 
effectively  imple.nented  on  a  national  scale.     Indeed,  with 
the  upcoming  bicentennials  of  the  signing  of  the  Constitution 
and  ratification  of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  documents  which 
require  an  enlightened  and  responsible  citizenry  as  the 
foundation  of  our  free  society,  the  opportunity  is  ripe  to 
expand  law-related  education  programs  throughout  the  Country. 
These  programs,  when  properly  implemented,  can  develop  civic 
competence,  civic  responsibility,  and  law-abiding  behavior 
among  our  Nation*s  youth. 

The  domonstrated  relationship  of  law-related 
education  to  the  prevention  of  delinquency  and  youth  crime. 
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coupled  with  growing  public  recognition  of  the  need  for  an 
effective  prevention  program,  assures  the  positive  acceptance 
of  such  an  initiative  under  the  auspices  of  the  Department 
of  Justice.    National  surveys  of  elementary  and  secondary 
school  principals  and  of  juvenile  and  family  court  judges 
have  revealed  striking  receptivity  to  law-related  education: 
A  substantial  majority  of  principals  surveyed  expressed 
willingnesr^  to  add  the  subject        their  school  curricula; 
four-fifths  of  the  judges  indicated  that  they  were  willing 
to  support  law-related  education  by  working  with  local 
schools.     A  majority  of  each  group  expressed  the  belief  that 
this  course  of  instruction  can  improve  behavior.  Groundwork 
laid  by  law-related  education  efforts  in  recent  years 
has  resulted  in  the  development  of  vital  grass  roots 
constituencies  and  extensive  local  interest. 


potential  of  law-related  education  requires  specialized 
training  for  teachers,  school  administrators,  and  community 
resource  persons.     Involving  non-school  resources  at  the 
outset  can  assure  that  f:r  >qrams  are  of  high  quality  and 


public-private  partnerships  develop  the  momentum  and  critical 
mass  necessary  to  ensure  .i   lasting  and  meaningful  impact  on 
our  educational  inst  i  tut  ionr> . 


Full  realization  of  the  delinquency  prevention 


adapted  to  meet  local  n»»»>1w 


Programs  supported  by  such 
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The  Federally-sponsored  juvenile  justice  program 
has  a  significant  opportunity  to  include  this  effective  and 
productive  program  in  its  overall  agenda  for  the*  reduction 
of  crime.     At  this  point,  resources  from  the  Federal  Government 
could  play  a  catalytic  role  in  bringing  together  public  and 
private  sectors  on  local  and  State  levels  to  incorporate 
respect  for  law  programs  throughout  the  Nation, 

Law"Related  Education:     A  Proven  and  Effective  Remedy 
Law-related  education  is  a  program  that  fosters 
among  elementary  and  secondary  students  civic  competence, 
civic  responsibility >  and  an  understanding  of  and  commitment 
to  the  fundamental  principles,  processes,  and  values  essential 
to  the  preservation  and  improvement  of  our  free  society. 

The  curriculum  is  developed  to  provide  a  basis 
for  improved  citizenship  skills,  commitment  to  work  within 
the  legal  system  to  settle  grievances,   and  favorable  attitudes 
toward  law  enforcement.     Teaching  strategies  require  active 
involvement  of  the  students,   police,  attorneys  and  justice 
system  personnel. 

It  is  not  an  att*^mpt  to  impose  a  narrow  or 
partisan  political  orientation  on  the  schools,   nor  is  it  a 
means  of  teaching  people  to  become  "schoolhouse"  lawyers. 
Rather  it  provides  diverse,  proven,  and  practical  approaches 
useful         the  reform  and  rev i t ai i zat ion  of  civic  education 
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programs  in  our  Nation's  schools.    Law-related  education 
promotes  a  "legal  litAracy**  which  helps  students  avoid  legal 
problems  and  learn  to  deal  more  responsibly  and  effectively 
with  such  problems  when  ith«y  do  arise.     Careful  observation 
of  the  effects  of  law-r#lated  education  over  the  past  15 
years  has  revealed  its  significant  potential.     Most  important, 
in  testing  over  the  past  few  years  by  the  Department  of 
Justice,  law-related  education  has  been  demonstrated  to 
reduce  students'   resort  to  violence,  delinquency  and  youth 
crime,  including  thefts,  assaults  and  drug  use. 

A  number  of  members  of  local  and  state  bar  associa- 
tions, law  enforcement  cogencies,  judges*  associations, 
educators,  and  other  concerned  community  organizations  have 
begun  focussing  their  attention  and  rc^sources  on  the  develop- 
ment and  implementation  of  law-related  education  programs  in 
both  public  and  private  schools.     As  a  result,  the  American 
Bar  Association  estimates  that  today  there  are  over  500 
law-related  education  projects  in  the  Nation.  However, 
these  projects  presently  reach  only  10  to  15  percent  of 
the  student  population. 

Such  programs  h.v/e  added  to  the  growing  body 
of  evidence  that   law-related  education  may  be  one  of  the 
most  effective  remedies  not  only  for  delinquency  but  also 
for  the  general  failure  of  young  people  today  to  fulfill 
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adequately  their  responsibilities  as  citizens.    This  positive 
effect  is  due   in  large  part  to  the  emphasis  of  law-related 
programs  on  the  development  of  commitment  to  a  cohesive 
framework  of  civic  ideals  that  are  required  to  bind  together 
the  diverse  elements  and  interests  of  our  free  society. 

Developments  in  delinquency  prevention  theory 
support  the  view  that  the  schools  play  a  most  significant 
role.    They  can  3ither  provide  settings  for  the  generation 
of  delinquency  and  youth  crime  or  programs  that  aid  in 
reducing  such  behavior,  fostering  a  commitment  to  fundamental 
social  values  and  adherence  to  conventional  norms.  Such 
developments  have  led  to  intensive  testing  of  law-related 
education  programs  supported  by  the  National  Institute  for 
Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  of  the  Office  of 
Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention.  Preliminary 
findings  of  '•.his  research  have  validated  the  results  of 
earlier  law-related  education  evaluations.     They  have 
revealed  their  delinquency  prevention  potential,  not  only  in 
educational  institutions  but  in  diversion  programs  as  well, 
when  implemented  in  accordance  with  prescriptions  regarding 
duration,   instructional  strategy,  and  the  involvement  of  the 
community. 

Preliminary  findings  released  in  1981  after 
two  years  of  study  suggested  that  sound  educational  and 
delinquency  prevention  programming  went  hand  in  hand  and 
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that,  when  taught  according  *o  properly  prescribed  principles, 
law-related  education  results  in  a  significant  reduction  of 
student  part ir.-ipat ion  in  delinquent  activities*  Subsequent 
findings  over  the  past  two  years  continue  to  confirm  thai" 
law-related  education  taught  according  to  specific,  identifi- 
able standards  can  serve  as  a  significant  deterrent  to 
delinquent  behavior.     In  evaluations  conducted  by  the  Social 
Science  Education  Consortium,  Inc.,  and  the  Center  for 
Action  Research,  Inc.,   under  the  sponsorship  of  the  National 
Institute  for  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention, 
the  Law-Related  Education  Evaluation  Project  has  confirmed 
the  positive,  delinquency  prevention  impact  of  law-related 


educat  ion, 

Alfred  S.   Regnery,   the  presidentially-appointed 
Administrator  of  the  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency 
Prevention  has  noted:     "According  to  OJJDP*s  evaluation,  LRE 
(law-related  education),  when  properly  taught,  can  reduce 
students'   tendency  to  resort  to  violence,  can  enhance  their 
understanding  of  our  legal  system,  and  can  develop  more 
constructive  attitudes  toward  it**'    He  has  further  observed: 
"I  consider  Law-Related  Kviucation  a  most  effective  delinquency 
prevention  program  .   .  . 


the   few  truly  promisinq  elements  of  the  Federal  Government's 
delinquency  prevention  efforts*     The  program  works,  it 
is  cost  effective  and  it  has  a  broad  base  of  support* 


Law-related  education  is  by  all  accounts  one  of 
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Educators,  students,  and  members  of  bar  associations 
and  other  community  groups  who  have  been  involved  in  law* 
related  education  programs  have  developed  an  enthusiasm  and 
interest  in  the  field  that  provides  an  impetus  to  expanded 
implementation.     Such  interest  has  recently  resulted  in 
increased  attention  and  support  from  such  diverse  groups  as 
the  National  Parent  Teachers  Association,  National  Association 
of  State  Boards  of  Education,  National  Association  of 
Secondary  School  Principals,  National  Association  of  Elementary 
School  Principals,  the  National  Council  for  the  Social 
Studies,   the  Council  of  Chief  State  School  Officers,  and  Phi 
Alpha  Delta  Law  Fraternity  International.     These  organizations, 
coupled  with  the  longstanding  interest  and  involvement  of 
the  American  Bar  Association,  numerous  state  and  local  bar 
associations,  the  International  Aosociation  of  Chiefs  of 
Police,   the  National  District  Attorneys*  Association,  the 
Conference  of  Chief  Justices  and  other  groups  provide  a 
sound  base  and  resource  for  the  widespread  implementation  of 
law-related  education  proqrams. 

Functions  and  Activities  of  a  Law-Related 

 Eciuojt  ion  Center  ^  

In  light  of  l.iw-related  education's  effectiveness 
and  potential,  a  Center  for  Law-Related  Education  should  be 
established  undet   the  supervision  of  the  Department  o*"  Justice 
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as  a  part  of  its  comprehensive  anti*crime  program.  The 
following  briefly  outlines  some  of  the  suggested  functions 
and  related  activities  that  might  be  accomplished  by  such  a 
Center, 

Research  and  Development 

The  Center  would  provide  support  for  research 

and  development  in: 

long-range  e.   luation  of  the  effects  of 
law-related  education  on  students'  knowledger 
skills^  attitudes r  and  behaviors;  continuation 
of  evaluation  efforts  to  include  longitudinal 
study  of  the  delinquency  prevention  impact  of 
law-related  education; 

studies  on  oth^r  aspects  of  law-related 

education  as  they  may  affect  cognitive  and 

affective  learning  and  behavior; 

developing  new  areas  of  law-related  education 

for  use  in  diversion  programs  for  students  beir^g 

considered  for  suspension  or  expulsion; 

translating  and  linking  research  to  practice  so  that 

proven  programs  and  practic**s  can  be  more  effectively 

implemented  i n  classroom  and  juvenile  j use  ice 

s-^ttings. 
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Demonstration 

An  increased  number  of  demonstration  projects 
could  b^^supported  and  state  and  local  education  and  juvenile 
justice  ^H'^ncies  provided  assistance  in: 

*  promoting  the  adoption  or  adaptation  of  models 
which  have  proved  successful  in  other  localities? 

'  implementing  pr^^grams  in  areas  with  special  needs, 
for  example,  high  crime  areas,  areas  in  which 
there  is  ethnic  and  racial  conflict,  or  areas  in 
which  there  is  a  high  density  of  recent  immigrants; 

•  implementing  programs  in  institutions  with 
special  needs,  for  example,  correctional  institu- 
tions and  group  homes. 

Training  and  Coordination 

Efforts  could  be  made  to  coordinate  law-related 
education  programs  across  the  country  by: 

•  providing  assistance  to  key  personnel  in 
state  and  local  education  and  juvenile  justice 
agencies  in  using  available  resources  effectively 

in  the  development  and  implementation  of  law^related 
education  and  other  delinquency  prevention  programs; 

*  providing  training  and  support  services  to 
directors  and  staff  of  projects   in  law-related 
education  and  related  delinquency  prevention 
projects. 
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Cooperation 

Initiative  activities  could  be  designed  to  foster 
coopera t ion  among  t 

*  law-related  education  projects  arid  other 
groups  involved  in  the  improvement  of  civic 
education  and  prevention  of  delinquency  and 
violent  crime,  for  example,  key  members  ot  bar 
associations/  law  enforcement  agencies,  district 
attorneys'  and  public  defenders'  associations, 
and  iudicial  associations; 

various  departments  at  ail  levels  of  govern- 
ment whose  responsibil it ies  may  in<?lude  del inquency 
prevention  and  civic  education,  for  example,  at 
the  Federal  level  the  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice 
and  Delinquency  Prevention,   the  Department  of 
Educat ion ,  the  Federal  Bureau  of  I nvest igat ion , 
the  National  Science  Foundation,  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Humanities,  the  National 
institute  for  Education,    ind  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services, 

Awareness 

The  development  of  widespread  awareness  of  the 
benefits  of  law-related  education  could  be  increased  by: 

*  the  linking  of  the  initiative  with  the 
forthcoming  bicentennials  ot  the  signing  of  the 
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Constitution  and  the  adoption  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights  and  enJisting  the  participation  of  groups 
from  the  private  sector  such  as  the  American  Bar 
Association,  American  Political  Science  Associa- 
tion, American  Historical  Association,  and  Phi 
Alpha  Delta  Law  Fraternity  InternationJil; 
•  the  use  of  television  and  other  media,  public 
statements,  conferences,  and  presentations  at 
conventions  of  major  organizations  involving  the 
direct  participation  or  support  of  the  President, 
Members  of  Congress,  the  Chief  Justice,  the 
Attorney  General,   the  Secretary  of  Education, 
Governors,  prosecutors,  judges,  law  enforcement 
officers  and  other  key  figures  in  Federal, 
State  and  local  government. 

Conclusion 

As  a  component  of  a  comprehensive  initiative 


against  crime  and  delinquency,   a  Center  for  Law-Related 
Education  can  consolidate  the  success  of  past  experience 
and  fulfill  its  promise  by  making  law-related  education  a 
permanent  part  of  our  cooperative  effort  against  juvenile 
crime  and  delinquency. 


The  substance,  methods,  goals,  and  objectives  of 


law-related  education  are  consistent  with  promoting  an 
understanding  of  and  commitment  to  the  fundamental  principles, 
processes,  and  values  of  our  national  heritage.     Its  emphasis 
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on  the  p*"<»  ?ntion  of  delinquency  and  youth  crime  and  the 
developmen  .  of  civic  responsibility,  affirms  that  the  mainte- 
nance of  law  and  order  is  not  solely  a  responsibility  of  law 
enforcement,   the  courts,  and  corrective  institutions, 
but  of  every  member  of  our  society. 


because  they  meet  well-recognized  and  pressing  concerns  in 
our  schools  and  communities,   and  are  broadly  supported  among 
members  of  the  judiciary,  legal  professionals,  law  enforcement 
agencies,  educators  and  members  of  the  Congress  and  the 
Administration.     There  is  adequate  expertise  now  available 
to  provide  the  assistance  required  for  the  implementation  of 
law-related  education  as  a  National  effort.  Law-related 
education  is  an  initiative  that  will  generate  a  high  multiplier 
effect  from  limited  Federal  investment  by  increasing  the 
allocation  of  resources  and  participation  among  the  public 
and  private  sectors  at  the  state  and  local  levels.  Law-related 
education  is  a  broadened  response  to  the  problem  of  crime 
that  can  help  our  young  pf»ople  realize  their  futures  as 
productive  and  responsible  members  of  a  more  law-abiding 
public.     I  respectfully  t^.-ommend  a  Center  for  Law-Related 
Education  for  your  att^n*"  i  )n« 


The  themes  of  law-related  education  are  tirtiely. 
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DANTE  B  FASCEU 


CongrcBB  or  the  Bnittd  States 

t[mt  of  Ueprtttntatiou 
llDaihington,  B.C.  20515 


CHAMvIt  K  OWOAM 


CANADA-UNItID  ItAtll 
C(i-C><AiRMAfl  U  t  OCliOATtON 


MUCt  COWWirrtf  ON  iu«COTiC» 


Oeaember  22,  1963 


Th«  Honortble  Ike  Andrevo 
Chtlraan 

SubooBAltt««  on  Huaan  Reaouroas 

2178  RHOB 

Uaabiogton,  D.C.  20515 


D^ar  Hr.  Chalrsan: 

Tha  a/ioloaad  lettar  fro«  tha  Youth  Advisory  Counoll  of 
Metropolitan  Dada  County,  la  forwarded  for  your  Inforaation. 

Your  conaldaratlon  and  oouanta  regarding  their  oonoerna 
would  be  greatly  appreolatad. 

Sincerely t 

DANTE  B.  FASCEIL 
Menbor  of  Congreaa 

DBF/JK 
Enclosure 
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November  9,  1983 


The  Honorable  Dante  8.  Fascell 
7855  S.W.  TOa^Streot 
Sufte  270 
Miami.  FL  33256 


Re:    Reauthoriyatlon  of  The  Juvenile 
Justice  and  Delinquency  Preven- 
tion Act 


Dear  Representative  Fascell: 

The  Youth  Advisory  Board  has  voted  lt*s  strong  support  of  the 
reauthorization  of  the  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency 
Prevention,  established  by  Congress  in  1971.  and  reauthorlied 
twice  to  September  1964. 

We  are  particularly  concerned  that  this  act  not  only  be  reauthorized, 
but  strengthened  1.    as  to  mandates  for  removal  of  juveniles  from 
adult  jails  and  lock-ups  and  status   offenders  from  secure  detention. 
2.   emphasizing  delinquency  prevention  and  alternatives  to  Institution- 
alization. 3.    provision  of  programs  to  assist  runaway  and  homeless 
youth  and  their  families,  1.    provision  of  adequate  funding  for  the 
juvenile  justice,  runaway  and  homeless  youth  programs  (which  has 
been  cut  In  recent  federal  budgets),  and  5.    parent  representation 
on  federal  and  state  juvenile  justice  advisory  committees. 

Dade  County  currently  receives  some  $U00.000  for  these  programs, 
which  have  been  positively  evaluated,  and  there  is  need  for  more. 
Our  Juvenile  Detention  Center  (HRS)  houses  as  many  as  200.  while 
at  the  same  time  the  County  Jail  has  from  55  to  75  or  even  over  lOO. 
Some  in  the  jail  have  been  as  young  as  eleven  years  and  some  have 
been  detained  as  long  as  sixteen  months.  We  detain  far  too  many 
juveniles,  with   negative  consequences  to  them  and  to  the  community. 
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Reprpsentatlve  Dante  Fascell 
Pagt  Two 
November  9,  1983 


Re:    Reauthorization  of  the  Juveniie  Justice  and 
Delinquency  Prevention  Act 


We  appreciate  your  concern  for  children  and  look  forward  to  your 
reply  concerning  this  matter  so  important  to  our  comnunity. 


R0K/W5N/rm 

CC:   Honorable  Mayor  Stephen  P.  Clark  and  Dade  County  Commissioners 
Dade  County  Manager  M.R.  Steirheim 
Judges  of  the  llth  Judicial  Circuit,  Juvenile  Division 
Dade  Miami-Criminal  Justice  Council,  Dr.  Jeffrey  Silbert 
Dade  Delegation  to  Florida  Legislature,  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman 
Honorable  D.  Robert  Graham,  Governor 

Letters  also  sent  to: 

Senator  Lawton  Chiles 
Senator  Paula  Hawkins 
Representative  Claude  Pepper 
Representative  William  Lehman 
Representative  Lawrence  Smith 


Sincerely  Yours, 


Wesley       Nock,  M.D.,  Vice  Chairperson 
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THE  SCCRETARV  Of  hCALTH  AHO  HUMAN  SCRVtCCS 

WAtMIMatON.  P.C.  Ht«l 


APR  24  1984 


The  Honorable  Carl  D,  Perkins 
Chairnanr  Committee  on  Education 

and  Labor 
House  of  Representatives 
Washington,  D.C.  20515 

Dear  Mr«  Chairman: 

on  0^5^*10?/ \^!f??"fS  request  for  the  Department's  views 

on  H.R,  4971,  a  bill  "To  amend  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquen- 
cy Prevention  Act  of  1974  to  authorize  appropriations  for  fiscal 
years  1985  through  1989,  and  for  otner  purposes, • 

^1..  <5efer  to  the  Department  of  Justice  on  the  mer- 

its of  titles  I  and  II  of  the  bill,  as  these  titles  amend  programs 
administered  by  that  agency.    We  also  defer  to  the  Department  of 
Justice  on  the  merits  of  title  IV,  the  Hissing  Children's  Assis- 
tance Act,    In  regard  to  title  ill,  which  would  extend  and  amend 
the  program  under  the  Runaway  and  Homeless  Youth  Act  (RHYA).  we 
support  extending  this  program  but  object  to  some  of  the  provi- 
sions of  the  bill. 

Title  III  of  the  bill  would  extend  the  program  under  the  RHYA 
for  five  years,  through  fiscal  year  1989,  and  would  authorize  to 
be  appropriated  $25,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1984,  $26,250,000  for 
fiscal  year  1985,  $27,600,000  for  fiscal  year  1986,  $28,950,000 
!?f  JiU^jL^""^  $30,400,000  for  fiscal  year  1988,  and 

$31,900,000  for  fiscal  year  1989.    The  bill  would  also  limit  the 

authority  to  combine  funds  appropriated  under  the 
RHYA  with  funds  under  any  other  Act  in  order  to  make  a  single 
discretionary  grant  or  a. single  discretionary  payment. 

The  Administration  supports  extension  of  the  program  under 
the  RHYA,  and  transmitted  a  draft  bill  to  the  Congress  on  March  7, 
1984  to  extend  the  program  for  three  years,  through  fiscal  year 
1987.    However,  we  oppose  the  provision  in  H.R.  4971  that  would 
extend  this  program  for  five  years,  rather  than  the  moreusual 
three  year  extension.    Three  years  is  a  reasonable  length  "of  time 
in  which  to  assess  the  operation  of  the  program,  and  to  decide 
whether  any  changes  might  be  necessary  to  improve  the  program. 
Therefore  the  three  year  period  is  most  conducive  to  both 
Executive  Branch  and  Congressional  oversight. 
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With  respect  to  the  authorization  of  appropriations  for  the 
Runaway  and  Homeieas  youth  program^  we  prefer  the  provisions  in 
the  Adn:lnistrat ion  biU  .    He  do  not  support  the  proposal  in  H.R. 
4971  to  increase  funding  for  the  program  to  $25r000,000  in  fiscal 
year  1985,  rising  to  $31|?00,000  in  fiscal  year  1989,  because  we 
believd  the  funding  levels  requested  by  the  Administration  are 
sufficient  to  ^arry  out  the  program.     In  addition,  given  the 
necessity  to  curb  the  growth  of  Federal  spending  and  to  support 
the  President's  plan  for  continued  economic  recovery,  we  cannot 
support  this  increase.    We  urge  substitution  of  the  Administra- 
tion's proposal  to  authorize  appropriations  of  $10,504,000  for 
fiscal  year  1985  (the  approxiiitate  historical  level  for  this  pro- 
gram fro^  1973  through  1982),  $10,746,000  for  fiscal  yea^*  1986, 
and  $10,977,000  for  fiscal  year  1987. 

We  oppose  the  proposal  in  the  bill  to  limit  the  Department's 
authority  to  combine  funds  appropriated  under  the  RUVA  with  funds 
appropriated  under  any  other  Act  in  order  to  make  a  single  dis- 
cretionary grant  or  a  single  discretionary  payment.    The  runaway 
and  homeless  youth  served  by  this  program  can  benefit  from  cross- 
cutting  programs,  both  in  terms  of  improved  coordination  with 
other  programs  and  in  leveraging  the  use  of  other  sources  of 
funds. 

The  bill  also  fails  to  amend  the  RHYA  to  authorize  grants  to 
for-profit  organizations,  an  amendment  we  support  because  it  would 
allow  the  Department  to  select  the  most  qualified  service  pro- 
providers  in  order  to  assure  the  most  efficient  and  effective 
provision  of  services  to  runaway  and  homeless  youth. 

For  the  foregoing  reasons,  we  oppose  enactment  of  title  III 
of  H.R.  4971  and  we  urge  you  to  support  the  Administration  alter- 
native, which  has  been  introduced  as  H.R.  5226.     The  remainder  of 
the  bill  would  not  substantially  affect  this  Department's  pro- 
gams;  we  therefore  defer  on  the  merits  of  those  portions  of  the 
bill  to  the  Department  of  Justice,  which  is  more  directly  con-* 
cerned • 

We  are  advised  by  the  Of:!ice  of  Management  and  Budget  that 
there  is  no  objection  to  the  presentation  of  this  report  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  Administration's  program.  ^ . 

Sincerely, 
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GOVERNOR'S  OPFICE 
SACRAMENTO  95614 


March  30,  1984 


The  Honorable  Ike  Andrews 
Member  of  Congres s 
Rayburn  House  Office  Building 
Room  2201 

Washington,  D.C.  20515 

Dear  Congressman  Andrews : 

I  am  committed  to  helping  California's  children 
become  responsible  citizens.     I  am  also  committed 
to  making  our  communities  safe. 

The  Federal  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency 
Prevention  Act  has  provided  strong  national  direction 
and  support  for  states  to  combat  youth  crfmes.  This 
program  has  been  a  strong  foundation  for  California's 
service  and  treatment  efforts  for  children. 

The  Act  will  expire  on  September  30,  1984. 
H.R.  4971  (Andrews)  would  re-authorize  the  Juvenile 
Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  with  important 
Improvements.     Your  support  of  this  legislation  is 
vital  for  our  children  and  our  nation, 

I  encourac^e  your  support  for  this  important 
program. 


Most  cordially, 
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STATl  OF  CMlfOHMlA  '  QiOHGl  OCUKMCJlAH.  O»»»mof 

OFFICE  OF  CRIMINAL  JUSTICE  PLANNING 

971tUNCOtN  VILLAOC  ORlVE.  SUITE  60?' 
SACRAUCNTa.CAllFOnNlA  96S37 


April  4,  1984 


Honorable  Ue  Andrews 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
^Comnlttee  on  Education  and  labor 
Rayburn  House  Office  Building,  Room  22UI 
Washington,  D.C.  20515 

Dear  Congressman: 

Subject:    Reauthorization  of  the  Ouvenlle  Justice 
and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act 

The  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  (JJDP)  Act  will  terminate  on 
September  30,  1984.    Since  Its  inception  In  1974,  the  JJDP  Act  has  Inspired  and 
supported  Important  services  and  programs  dealing  with  dellnauency  prevention 
and  Improvements  In  the  Juvenile  Justice  system.   H,R,  4971  (Andrews)  provides 
for  the  reauthorization  of  this  program  with  Inportant  Iflprovements. 

It  Is  vital  that  leadership  at  the  national  level  recognize  and  support  local 
efforts  In  dealing  with  delinquency  prevention  and  lnprovlng  Juvenile  Justice. 
The  JJDP  Act  has  been  a  valuable  foundation  for  California  In  providing  care 
and  treatment  services  for  Juveniles.   The  Act  has  Supported  Successful  and 
needed  services  for  minors.  Including  the  areas  of:    child  abuse,  school 
safety,  crime  control  and  delinquency  prevention,  reduction  of  gang  violence, 
drug  abuse  suppression,  separation  of  minors  from  adults  In  JalTs,  and 
deinstitutionalization  of  status  offenders. 

Your  support  for  H.R,  4971  to  reauthorize  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency 
Prevention  Act  Is  vital.    A  great  deal  has  been  acconpllshed  under  this 
program.  We  mst  vigorously  support  our  most  valuable  resource  — •  our 
children. 

Sincerely, 

iMid^  iO.  (UfT^ 

DR.  MICHAEL  W.  AGOPliN 

Chairman,  Slate  Advisory  Group  on 

Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention 

HWA:ch 
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REAUTHORIZATION 


OF  THE 


JUVENILE  JUSTICE  AND  DELINQUENCY  PREVENTION  ACT 


I. 


11. 


ERIC 


POSITION 

California  supports  the  reaathorUatlon  of  the  Juvenile  Justice  and 
Delinquency  Prevention  (JJOP)  Act* 

INTRODUCTION 

It  Is  of  utmost  Importance  that  the  federal  government  continue  Its 
leadership  role  In  the  juvenile  justice  area.    Federal  enphasls  on  juvenile 
programs  reinforces  the  Importance  of  the  greater  amenabllUy  of  youthful 
offenders  to  prevention,  rehabilitation  and  deterrance  from  criminal 
behavior.    It  recognizes  that  the  future  of  the  nation  rests  on  our 
children  and  Is  Important  that  the  Juvenile  justice  system  not  become 
subservient  to  the  adult  Justice  system*    An  effective  attack  on  the  threat 
of  crime  requires  a  balance  which  focuses  on  the  serious  violent  offenders 
yet.  does  not  Ignore  the  needs  of  young  people  In  our  society* 

California  has  participated  In  the  JJDP  Act  Formula  Grant  Program  since 
197b«    The  State  has  received  a  total  of  $40  million  to  support  local 
public  and  private  agency  projects  dealing  with  services  for  Juveniles* 
The  State  has  consistently  distributed  a  minimum  of  at  least  seventy-five 
percent  of  Its  annual  allocation  to  local  public  and  private  agencies 

to  support  Juvenile  services* 

The  availability  of  JJDP  funds  nas  been  of  great  assistance  to  California's 
juvenile  Justice  system*    Local  public  and  private  agencies  have  utillzeo 
these  funds  to  Initiate  effective  pilot  programs*  demonstrated  their 
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success,  become  strong  conyetitors  for  local  Support^  and  in  rfwny  cases, 
continued  wuh  local  funding* 

Reauthorization  of  the  JJDP  Act  is  of  great  irrportance  to  Cali.omid. 
Since  FY  198?.  California's  allocation  has  been  approximately  $4  million 
annually*    Although  the  amount  is  sjnall  conpared  to  the  total  expended  in 
the  State  for  crimina]  justice,  it  is  critical  in  terms  of  the  message  it 
conveys  and  in  supple.-nenting  local  funding  for  services  and  treatrrent  to 
juveniles..  The  funding  has  allowed  private  agencies  to  demonstrate  l.hcir 
value  in  the  juvenile  justice  system  complementing  public  agencies  to 
provide  a  full  range  of  service  and  treatment  needs  for  juveniles*  The 
inpact  of  these  projects  results  in  a  greater  balance  of  appropriate 
Services  assisting  In  alleviating  already  crowded  public  juvenile 
facilities  and  huge  caseloads  carried  by  probation  personnel* 

III  *  DISCUSSION 

A.    Program  Areas 


Under  the  JJDP  program,  California  has  consistently  set  aside  funding 
for  the  following  program  areas: 

0    Serious  and  Violent  Juvenile  Offenders 

0   Chi  Id  Abuse 

0   Delinquency  Prevention 

0   Comnunity  Corrections  and  Restitution 

0  Diversion 

I*    SenouS  and  Violent  Juvenile  Offenders 

During  FY  1982,  under  the  State  Gang  Violence  Suppression  Program 
legislation,  AB  788  (Chapter  1030.  1981  Statutes),  nine  projects 
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were  initiated  dealing  witn  hardcore  juvenHe  gang  offenders.  The 
program  was  started  with  $1  million  of  federal  JJOP  grant  funds. 
The  nine  projects  Include  six  local  District  Attorney  operations 
and  three  private  agencies. 

The  six  District  Attorneys'  operations  Include  the  counties  of  Los 
Angeles.  San  Olego,  Santa  Clara,  San  Joaquin,  San  Bernardino,  and 
Sacramento,   These  operations  concentrate  on  enhanced  prosecution 
efforts  and  resources  to  Identify,  apprehend,  and  prosecute  gang 
menters  Involved  In  serious  and  violent  offenses.   The  three 
private  agencies  Include:  Sey  Yes,  Inc.  (Los  Angeles),  City  of 
Chino  (San  Bernardino  County),  and  Cleland  House  of  Neighborly 
Services  (East  Los  Angeles),   These  projects  provide  support  and 
consultation  to  law  enforcement;  exchange  Information  with  gang 
programs;  and  maintain  an  outreach  program  designed  to  Inform  local 
law  enforcement. 

Due  to  the  early  indication  of  success,  for  FY  1983-84  the  State 
General  funding  shares  in  the  cost  of  continuing  all  nine  projects 
with  JJDP  funding  at  a  ratio  of  seventy-five  percent  (75X)  (State) 
and  twenty-five  percent  (25%)  (federal). 

Additionally,  during  FY  1983-84  three  other  District  Attorneys' 
operations  have  been  initiated  In  the  counties  of  orange,  Santa 
Barbara*  and  San  Francisco,    These  projects  contain  the  same 
emphasis  as  listed  above  for  the  original  six  District  Attorneys* 
programs. 
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the  focus  of  these  programs  is  to  identify,  apprehend,  and 
prosecute  gang  members  who  are  leaders  of  violent  offenses  allcMing 
other  juvenile  programs  to  better  deal  with  gang  merrtjers  who  ar^ 
followers  and  less  prone  to  violent  activities.  This  concept  which 
is  beginning  to  show  early  success  needs  continued  support  so  that 
gang  members  may  be  guided  and  redirected  into  positive  activities. 

Delinquency  Prevention 

Since  initial  participation  in  the  JJOP  program,  California  h(»s  set 
asldp  on  an  annual  basis  approximately  thirty  percent  (30%)  of  its 
allocation  to  the  delinquency  prevention  program  area.    The  Slate 
maintains  that  delinquency  prevention  activities  make  sense  and  are 
essential  for  early  identification  of  youth  at  risk  to  provide 
intervention  services.    Both  of  these  activities  are  effective 
prevention  techniques* 

Delinquency  prevention  programs  Include;    projects  which  identify 
and/or  directly  serve  the  troubled  but  pre-del inquent  youth  and 
family;  projects  which  offer  wholesome  alternatives  to  destructive 
behavior  and  provide  guidance  by  responsible  adults  for  youth  at 
risk;  programs  which  educate  youth,  their  parents,  teachers,  and 
others  toward  beter  understanding  of  and  cooperation  with  the  law 
and  its  representatives,  or  Improve  learning,  parenting  skills,  and 
develop  enployment  related  skills  to  promote  economic  stability; 
and  projects  which  promote  the  coodinatlon  of  comrunity  resources 
to  irprove  services  to  youth. 
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Projects  funded  In  California  with  JJDP  resources  Include: 

0  Juvenile  Diversion  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Program  -  City  of 
Gait  Police  Department 

0  Placer/Sacramento  Family  Intervention  -  Sierra  Family  Services 

0  Work  Apprenticeship  Project  -  City  of  Rohnert  Park* 
Department  of  Public  Safety 

0   Positive  Youth  Development  Initiative  -  San  Diego  Youth  and 
Comnunlty  Services*  Inc. 

0   Youth  Services  Resource  Team  -  City  of  R.dgecrest  Police 
Department 

B,   Program  Coordination 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  Office  of  Criminal  Justice  Planning  {State 
Planning  Agency)  with  JJDP  funds,  local  public  and  private  agencies  are 
working  together  In  a  spirit  of  cooperation  to  address  the  Issue  of 
youth  crime  control  and  delirw^uency  prevention.    The  State 
Request-For-Proposals  (RFP)  for  both  FY  1982  and  1983  required  letters 
and/or  memoranda  of  understanding  between  private  organizations  and 
local  public  agencies  which  clearly  Indicated  support  by  the  public 
agency  primarily  responlble  for  juvenile  offenders  as  well  d$  a 
commitment  to  refer  cases  to  the  private  agency  project. 

This  requirement  allowed  an  opportunity  for  public  agencies  to  work 
with  and  assign  appropriate  cases  to  private  agencies  resulting  In 
better  overall  treatment  and  services  for  juveniles. 
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AREAS  REQUIRING  FURTHER  ASSISTANCE 

Although  California  has  mad**  good  progress  under  the  OJDP  program,  there 
remain  issues  which  still  need  attention.  These  issues  are: 

A.  Alcohol  and  Drug  Abuse  in  the  Schools 

California  has  initiated  a  program  to  t>egin  addressing  this  problem. 
State  Legislation,  AB  1983  (Chapter  952,  1983  Statutes),  establishes 
the  Suppression  of  Drug  Abuse  in  Schools  Program.    An  appropriation  of 
$1.9  million  is  available  for  projects  to  be  operated  jointly  by  local 
school  districts  and  law  enforcement. 

The  interest  in  the  program  has  pronyjted  California  to  allocate  FY  1983 
JJDP  funds  identified  for  the  Research  and  Evaluation  program  catecory. 
With  this  meager  beginning,  o.ny  success  emanating  from  this  program  can 
be  Shared  and  should  be  supplenwnted  with  JJDP  funding. 

B.  School  Violence 

Violence  and  vandalism  in  the  schools  have  becon^  an  increasing  concern 
for  educators  and  the  public.    Acts  of  violence  and  vandalism  are 
occurri ng  with  more  frequency  and  intensity  than  in  the  past.  In  some 
schools,  problems  have  escalated  to  such  a  degree  their  effectiveness 
as  learning  institutions  has  been  destroyed.    The  primary  function  of  a 
school  system  is  ♦o  educate  its  students.    To  accomplish  this,  the 
safety  and  security  of  students  and  teachers  nust  be  guaranteed. 

The  general  public  in  California  exercised  its  concern  by  passing 
Proposition  8  in  June  1983.    One  part  of  that  Proposition  is  entitled, 
"Right  to  Safe  Schools".    It  states: 
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''A]]  students  and  staff  of  public  primary  elementary* 


Junior  high  and  senior  high  schools  have  the  1na11en« 


able  right  to  attend  campuses  which  are  safe,  secure 


and  peaceful  •** 


C»   Victim  Assistance 

Victim  assistance  services  Is  an  Irrportant  1  -ue  nationwide.  In 
California,  with  the  passage  of  Proposition  8,  "The  Victims  Bill  of 
Rights*,  the  general  public  has  expressed  Its  desire.    The  concern  for 
victims  and  their  rights  within  the  criminal  Justice  system  have  been 
overlooked  and  a  recognition  of  their  need  for  services  Is  overdue. 

California  has  been  the  leader  In  establishing  a  program  to  conpensate 
victims  of  crime.    Its  program  was  started  In  1965.   Therefore,  it  Is 
an  established  program  which  Is  appropriate  to  supplement  with  JJOP 
funding  as  It  applies  to  victims  of  Juvenile  offenses. 

D.   Development  of  Alternatives  for  Juvenile  Offenders 

The  State  needs  assistance  In  '-he  development  of  good  alternatives  to 
Incarceration  for  appropriate  Juvenile  offenders.   The  best  alternative 
Is  one  that  Is  least  restrictive,  yet  Instills  a  sense  of 
responsibility  In  the  juveniles  for  their  errant  act.    A  restitution  or 
public  ser  vice  program  has  that  positive  Inpact  and  Is  of  value  In 
reinforcing  accountability  and  responsibility. 

Although  this  Is  not  a  new  Idea,  the  extent  of  Its  use  Is  rare. 
HcMever,  the  passage  of  Proposition  8  In  California  necesltates  the 
development  of  juvenile  offender  restitution  programs.   Section  28(b) 
of  Proposition  8  states: 
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"It  is  the  unequivocal  Intention  of  the  People  of  the 
State  of  California  that  all  persons  who  suffer  losses 
as  a  result  of  criminal  activity  shall  have  the  right 
to  restitution  from  the  persons  convicted  of  the  crimes 
for  losses  they  suffer. 

"Restitution  shall  be  ordered  from  the  convicted  persons 
in  every  case  regardless  of  the  sentence  or  disposition 
irrposed  In  which  a  crime  victim  suffers  a  loss,  unless 
conpelling  and  extraordinary  reasons  6x1  st  to  the 
contrary.   The  Legislature  shall  adopt  provisions  to 
inplement  this  section  during  the  calendar  year  follow* 
ing  adoption  of  this  section**. 


Program  for  Status  Offenders 

Juvenile  Justice  personnel  statewide  seem  to  be  in  accord  that  there  is 
a  lack  of  programs  for  status  offenders,  specifically  runaways.  Secure 
detention  of  status  offenders  is  prohibited  by  both  the  JOOP  Act  and 
the  State  Welfare  and  Institutions  Code. 

Runaways  cause  concern  for  law  enforcement,  parents,  the  public  and  a 
concern  for  their  own  safety*  They  are  often  preyed  upon  ly  illegal 
profiteers  in  prostitution  and  pornography. 

Services  need  to  be  developed  which  deal  with  Juveniles  who  are 
offenders  only  because  of  their  age.    Continued  lack  of  services  will 
contribute  to  a  potential  group  of  adult  offenders. 
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V,    RECOMMENDED  RgVlSIONS  TO  THE  JJPP  ACT 

California  recommends  the  reauthorization  of  the  JJDP  Act.  The  State  also 
reconmends  the  following  revisions: 

A,   The  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  be  an 

Integral  part  of  the  U.  S«  Department  of  Justice  and  the  Administrator 
be  appointed  by  the  Attorney  General* 

&•  Although  the  federal  government  has  definite  responsibility  In  the 

juvenile  Justice  area,  it  should  refrain  from  mandating  requirements  on 
the  States.   This  cofment  refers  to  the  requirements  of 
deinstitutionalization^  separation  and  removal. 

C.   The  JJOP  Act  be  reauthorized  for  a  period  of  five  (5)  years  and  the 
funding  level  be  not  less  than  $100  million. 

Respectfully, 


DR.  MICHAEL  W.  AGOpfAlf  ' 
Chairman,  California  Advisory  Group  on 
Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention 
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NATIONAL  PTA 

700  NORTH  RUSH  STREET 

CHICAGO  (LUNC1S60611  2571 


RK50UTUV.S  ADh?TLO  BY  DlXr.CU.S 
TO  THt  198  3  NATIONAL  PTA  CO^^^•E^TION 


REMOVING  CHILDREN  AND  YOUTH  FROM  ADULT  JAILS  AND  LOCKUPS 

Whereas,  More  than  one-half  million  children  are  detained  in  the  nation's 
adult  jails  and  lockups  ^very  year;  and 

Whereas »  Approximately  forty  thousand  of  the  children  Jailed  are  under 
U  yejr^  of  age;  and 

Whereas,  According  to  the  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Pre- 
vention, more  than  19,000  children  are  jailud  each  year  as  status 
of  fenders-- i.e. ,  runaways,  etc.;  and 

Whereas,  Jails  do  not  have  space  appropriate  for  housing  children  ap;irt 

fron  .idulcs,  which  results  in  their  being  placed  in  Itolacion  -  ^■ 

that  is  psychologically  harmful,  or  into  situations  whem  chey  V 
are  physically  or  sexually  abused  by  udulcs;  and 

Whereas,  Kecldivlsm  is  higher  atnonc  children  in  jails  than  among  children  ^" 
In  other  types  cf  Juvenile  care;  now  therefore  be  It 

Resolved  That  the  National  PTA  promote  and  enLOurnne  state  and  loci  I  PTA  '  \ 

efforts  to  have  children  removea  from  jails  and  lockups  In  avery 
city  and  county  throughout  the  nation  and  placed  in  move  appro- 
priate tacilitles;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved  That  PTAs/PTSAs  get  Involved  in  or  originate  a  local  citizens 
advisory  council  to  the  Juvenile  court  in  their  counties. 
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Gnus  QJUBS  or  AMERCING 


GCA  POLICY  STATEMENTS 


APRIL  1983 


JUVENILE  JUSTICE 


GirlB  Clubs  of  America  (GCA)  endorses  the  right  of  9irls 
snd  young  women  to  understand  and  derive  the  full  benefits 
of  the  legal  system  of  our  country.  We  support  programs 
which  foster  Knowledge  and  understanding  of  this  system  and 
encourage  girls  to  function  within  its  boundaries.  Despite 
these  efforts,  some  girls  will  come  into  contact  with  the 
juvenile  justice  system,  usually  for  non^'cr iminal  acts, 
commonly  called  status  offenses.  Therefore,  GCA  encourages 
those  programs  which  distinguish  and  separate  girls  who  are 
status  offenders  from  those  who  have  committed  criminal 
acts  and  which  provide  appropriate  services  for  status 
offenders  in  non-secure  settings.  G^A  also  believes  tha.t  ^ 
nojRi^nor  should  be  pla^ed^jji^n  adult  jail* 

For  all  girls  who  do  come  into  contact  with  the  juvenile 
justice  Bystem,  we  support  programs  which  strengthen  family 
units,  foster  decision-making  skills,  utilise  community- 
based  settings,  and  provide  opportunities  for  alternative 
education.  It  is  critical  that  these  and  other  programs 
for  troubled  girls  be  adequately  funded* 


Adopted  by  the  GCA  Council 
April  25,  1963 
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JUVEMYLE  JUSTICE 

II*  Background 

Although  as  a  nation  we  believe  in  equal  justice  before  the 
lawf  our  courts  .treat  juveniles  as  a  special  group.  Within 
that  groupi  girls  are  often  treated  differently  fron  boys. 
Frequently  they  are  more  harshly  treated  at  inti^ke  and 
disposition  than  are  boys  accused  of  sore  violent  or 
seriously  anti-social  behavior. 

Increased  knowledge  and  publ ic  awareness  have  not  been 
refJ^ected  in  changes  in  the  operation  of  the  juvenile 
justice  system  as  it  affects  girin.  Most  behavior  that 
brings  girls  before  the  court  has  sexual  iaplicationsr 
making  the  entire  question  of  girls  and  juvenile  justice  a 
highly  charged  issue.  There  have  been  few  efforts  directed 
at  changing  public  attitudes  about  the  treatment  of  girls 
in  this  context. 

Ill,     Significant  pCA  Activities 

o    In  1974»   GCA  passed  its  first  resolution  on  juvenile 
juBtice^  supporting  six  fundamental  principles^ 

!•  A  neWf  national  program  to  coordinate  and  give 
leadership  to  all  levels  of  delinquency  prevention 
efforts. 

2.  Adequate  funding  for  prevention  and 
rehabilitation,  and  creation  of  alternatives  to 
institutionalization  of  juveniles  both  within  and 
outside  the  juvenile  justice  system. 

3.  Establishment  of  a  National  Institute  of  Juvenile 
Justice  to  provide  for  independent  compilation, 
evaluation  and  dissemination  of  program 
information. 

4.  National  standards  for  the  operation  of  juvenile 
courts  at  all  stages  -  intake,  adjudication, 
disposition  and  conditions  of  confinement. 

5.  Emphasis  on  community-based  prevention,  diversion 
and  treatment  facilities. 

6.  Significant  participation  of  private  voluntary 
agencies  in  carrying  out  this  program  with  express 
funding  eligibility. 

This  enabled  national  staff  to  assist  nember  Clubs  in 
becoming  knowledgable  about  the  issues  and  active  in 
expressing  their  views  to  their  representatives  in 
Congress.  After  passage  of  the  Juvenile  Justice  and 
Delinquency  Prevention  Act  (JJDPA)  of  1974,  GCA  became 
active  in  and  eventually  gave  leadership  to  the  Juvenile 
Justice  Program  Collaboration  comprised  of  16  national 
organizations.  This  group  worked  in  5  communities  to 
deinstitutionalize  status  offenders  and  to  provide 
alternative  programming  through  their  local  affiliates. 
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In  1976,  the  GCA  Council  passed  the  following 
resolution: 

We  are  committed  to  work  with  other  groups  towards 
a  comprehensive  network  of  voluntary  community  programs 
to  serve  the  status  offender  population  based  on  the 
following  principlesi 

(1)  No  status  offender  should  be  placed  in  a  detention 
or  corrections  facility  and  youth  currently  in 
SLch  facilities  should  be  de-institutionalized; 

(2)  Greater  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  prevention, 
and  non-coercive  community  serviceSf  preferably 
through  the  expansion  of  existing  servicesr  must 
be  developed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  children  now 
processed  as  status  offenders  by  the  court; 

(3)  Services  must  safeguard  the  rights  of  juvenile 
status  offenders  and  their  families; 

(4)  The  needs  of  girls  and  minorities,  who  are  over 
represented  in  the  status  offender  population, 
require  special  efforts; 

(5)  Ways  and  means  must  be  found  to  develop 
collaboration  within  the  private  sector  anu  within 
the  government  sector  in  order  to  naximize  the 
potential  strengths  of  the  voluntary  agency 
community  in  serving  status  offenders; 

(6)  The  development  of  appropriate  program  resources 
to  provide  these  will  be  a  priority  in  line  with 
our  role  as  advocates  for  girls* 

In  1977,  GCA  was  awarded  its  first  national  federal 
contract  to  develop  delinquency  prevention  models  in  7 
communities  across  the  country*  This  3  year  project  led 
to  specialized  publications,  workshops,  training  and  a 
heightened  awareness  of  the  responsibility  to  provide 
services  to  all  girls  including  those  most  at  risk* 

A  resolution  supporting  the  reauthorization  of  the  JJDPA 
was  passed  in  1980: 

Girls  Clubs  of  America  supports  the 
reauthorization  of  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency 
Prevention  Act  in  accordance  with  the  principles  adopted 
by  the  Council  in  1974  and  1976«  Further,  we  support 
reauthorization  that  insures  separ ate  Congressional 
consideration  of  the  Office  of  Juvenilsf  Justice  and 
Del inquency  Prevention,  a  separate  budget  line,  and 
equal  status  within  the  newly  organized  Office  of 
Justice  Administration,  Research  and  Statistics  (0JAR5}« 
Throughout  the  legislative  history  of  this  Act,  CCA  has 
testifieJ  bef or e  Congress,  supported  collaborative 
testimony,  monitored  implementation,  commented  on 
guidelines,  and  informed  affiliates  about  the  issues  and 
the  need  for  expressing  their  interest  to  their 
legislators. 

In  1961f  the  basic  text  of  the  present  policy  statement 
was  adopted  as  a  comprehensive  resolution  by  the  GCA 
Council  entitled,   *Girls  and  the  Law** 
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STATE  ALLIANCE  FOR  YOUTH 
444  W«t  Seth  StTMt 
Room  6125 
N«w  York.  New  York  10019 


Flort  nothmin.  ChairPtnon 


TfllephoM  212  489-3668 


Docenber  5,  1963 


f-V.  Gordon  Raley 
Staff  Director 

House  Educat!on  and  Labor  Cofnmlttee* 

Subcorrurlttee  on  Human  Resources 
217B  Rayburn  House  Office  BuMdtng 
Washington,  D.C.  20913 

Dear  Mrt  Raleyt 

As  a  statewide  alliance  of  consumers^  providers,  advocates  and  funders 
of  community  based  youth  services,  ite  would  like  to  be  recorded  as  strongly 
supporting  the  reauthorization  of  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency 
Prevention  Act, 

This  Act  has  been  Instrumental  In  starting  many  effective  programs  and 
projects  b.otH  within  our  State  of  New  York  and  throughout  the  nation.  As  a 
result,  much  has  been  accomplished  In  carrying  out  many  of  the  objectives  of 
the  Act.  However,  much  moro  Is  yet  to  be  done.  The  Act's  work  Is  by  no 
means  cottpletOt    We  therefore  strongly  support  reauthorization  of  the  Act, 

In  your  deliberations  on  the  future  of  this  Important  legislation, 
please  feci  free  to  request  any  Information  or  assistance  from  us  that  might 
be  helpful • 


Sincerely, 


Flora  Rothman 
Chairperson 
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STATE  ACUIANCE  FOR  YOUTH    444  Wttt  96th  Strttt     Room  9129     Ntw  York.  Nm  VoHi  10019 


Ron  Rothman,  chtirptrton 
(212)  489-3968 


BACKGROUND 

The  State  "--.Br-cs  'or  Youth  began  in  Apr.,  of  1982  as  a  broad  based  th.nk  tank  group  it 
was  caned  logeihef  mitiaiiv  ov  the  New  Yoric  State  Division  for  Youth  to  rethjnk  possilUe 
futui«  uiiBCiiunb  id  iigiu  oi  trie  anticipitao  impact  or  the  f'fderai  cutbacl^s  on  essentials  com- 
munitv  youth  services    The  membership  was  drawn  from  organizations  that  reorasanted  a 
siatew'de  cross  section  of  those  interested  in  youth  including  funding  organizations,  advocacy 
grouos  and  youth  service  providers    Fallowing  several  meetings,  the  group  decided  to  estab- 
lish themselves  as  an  independent  alliance  for  the  purposes  described  below. 


PURPOSE 

As  consumers,  providers,  advocates  and  funders  of  community  youth  services  we  have  'ormed 
ih.s  ji'iance  to  worn  together  :o  improve  the  quality  and  quantity  of  services,  activities,  and 
opooajHities  available  to  adv8nc(»  the  moral,  social,  mental  and  physical  weii-bemg  of  the 
yOuth      Ndw  York  State  and  to  address  those  conditions  that  prevent  these  young  people 
I  from  becoming  valued,  contributing  members  of  society 

This  iiiianco  Shalt 

1  share  (nformation  ind  concepts  On  specific  statewide  vouth-reiated  -ssues.  programs 
and  (rends. 

2  3rom3te  pubhc  policies  and  foster  communitv  awareness  m  regard  to  these  ssues: 

3  coordinate  efforts  and  develop  mutual  strategies  to  impact  on  the  conditions,  policies 
inQ  services  effecting  youth  and  youth  services; 

4  o'cv'de  3d/*ce  to  the  New  York  State  Division  for  Youth  and  other  aopropr'ste  public 
agencies  on  specific  pohctes  and  issues  related  to  youth 


MEMBERSHIP 

A/afen  UcCoofc 

American  Red  Cross  af  Greater  New  vofi; 

'.en  E'b 

Association  of  Settlement  Houses  and  Neighborhood  Centers 

Oenms  P  em«r*g 

Association  of  New  York  State  Youth  Bureaus 

George  <.*ugansk. 

Boys  Club  of  ^merlca 

Mary  lOu  Brewer 

Cooperative  Extension  4.H  Program 

p'ann  ^^et'us 

Empire  Sate  Coahticn  of  Youth  and  ^amiiy  Servces 

t-aanof  Mun-miyer 

(federation  of  Protestant  Welfare  Agencies 

Ed  Cdf30aHo 

Portuna  Society 

Mary  McCormick 

Fund  For  Tho  Citv  of  New  York 

Steven  G^een  ^leid 

Girls  Clt'»;  ^.nefica 

Mary  ^-ancis  Peters 

G'V  bcouis.  USA 

Joan  OeiaiQye 

Greater  ^9^  York  Fund/United  Way  of  New  York 

Jeff  Newman 

National  Child  Labor  Committee 

Flora  Roihman 

Nftw  York  Coalition  of  Juvenile  Justica  and  Youth  Services 

Jim  Hogan 

New  York  State  Parks  and  Recreation  Society 

Brenda  Leiewer 

New  York  State  Public  Affairs  Committaa  of  the  Junior  League 

Wiiham  ,Ohn$on 

New  York  State  Urban  Leagues 

Nancv  Navarn 

PROGRESS. 

James  Cashen 

Smte  Council  on  Catholic  Charities 

Neai  Older 

State  of  New  York  Ponce  Juvenile  Officer's  Association 

Ffilz  Simonjon 

YMCA  of  Greater  New  York 
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JAN  9  - 1984 


The  Honorable  Ike  Andrews 
House  uf  Representatives 
Washington,  D.  C.  20515 


Jan,  06,  198^ 


Drar  Representative: 


As  a  counselor  of  a  program  for  runa\»'avs,   I   fet^l  verc 
strongly  that  Congress  should  support    the  offic-e  of 
Juv(^nile  .Justice  D.P,     This  is  the  one  wav  tiiat  voimg 
folks  have  a  voice. 

lliank  you  for  your  support. 

Maxlne  Brandon 
Coun^^elor 

K.   3rd.  Street 
Amarillo,  Texas  79101 
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11)0  Honorahlo  Ike  Andrews 
House  of  Representatives 
Washington,  I),C,  20515 


O  USPS  19a) 


January  06,  198^ 

Dear  Hc?prc;.senca t ive  Andrews: 

As  the  fiupervisor  of  a  program  for  runawny^^,   I  feel  ve 
strony^.ly  tha*-  Congress  should  support  the  office  of 
Juvenile  Justice  D  P,     This  is  the  only  way  that  \ourv 
people  have  a  voice. 

Hi. ink  vou  for  vour  support  . 

/     '    '     '  7^ 

Marilvn  Panayriotou 
('ounse  1  i  n>'  Supervi  sor 

\  K.    Ird .  Street 
Amari  ll(i»  'Jexas  /OlOl 
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SU/rk  County  Oiic$  Bldg, 


HON.  W,  DOS  READER 
HON,  ROBERT  E  MY  LETT 


T$l  Aria  $ii  •  iSA^iSi 


srgMUsa  wtNN 


MArch  2,  1984 


Congressman  Ike  Andrews 
2201  Rayburn  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  20515 

Dear  Congressman  Andrews: 


Re:    Reauthorization  of  the  Juvenile  Justice 
and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act 

I  was  advised  this  date  of  a  hearing  before  your 


committee  to  be  held  either  Tuesday  or  Wednesday  relative 
to  reauthorization  of  the  above  Act.    As  Chairman  of  the 
Governmental  and  Legislation  Committee  of  the  National 
Council  of  Juvenile  and  Family  Court  Judges,  Z  would  request 
the  opportunity  to  testify  before  your  committee  at  some 
later  hearing  on  this  legislation. 


As  you  are  aware,  the  National  Council  which  rep- 


resents juvenile  judges  and  other  experts  in  the  field  have 
been  very  involved  and  in  the  past  have  had  input.     We  would 
welcome  the  opportunity  to  give  testimony  and  any  other 
assistance  that  we  could  offer. 

The  Council  is  in  favor  of  reauthorization  of  the 
Act  but  we  fee.l  very  strongly  that  Federal  mandates  upon 
states  should  be  eliminated.     In  addition,  and  of  primary 
importance,   is  the  retention  of  the  Valid  Court  Order  Amend- 
ment passed  overwhelmingly  by  both  houses  of  Congress  during 
the  1980  reauthorization. 


Thank  you  for  your  consideration. 


Governmental  and  Legislation  Committtje 
National  Council  of  Juvenile  and 
Family  Court  Judges 
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Elmo  oxborrow 

Nevada  State  PTA  President 
P.^.  -Box  42996 
Las  Ye^as  NV,  B91I6 
March  i9»1984 

Dear  Congressman « 

30,000  members  of  Nevada  State  PTA  strongly  demand 
the  Reauthorization  of  the  Juvenile  .Justice  L)el inqxitncy 
Prevention  Act,  Senate  Bill  2014,  and  H.B.    4971  and  4300, 

We  would  encourage  your  support  on  this  request. 
Nevada  does  not  have  a  representative  serving  on  these 
involved  committees  and  would  appreciate  any  support 
you  *can  ^  ive  us , 


Sincerely, 


Elmo  Oxborrow 


ERIC 
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Runaway  and  Homelcsa  Youth 


Whereas  as  the  Nevada  State  PTA  la  a  member  of  Western  States 
Youth  Services; 

Whereas   there  has  been  an  increase  In  the  incidents  of  runswsy 
youth  nationally  to  a  figure  of  2  -2^  wllLlon,  and 

Whereas*   there  has  been  a  proportions!  Increase  In  the  Incidents  ot 
run.ivay  and  homeless  youth  In  Nevada,  and 

Whereas,   there  is  a  lack  of  emergency  sheltera  for  runaway  and  hoaeleei 

youih  In  the  nation  and  Nevada,  and 

Wliereas,   the  proposed   funding  by  Congress  through  ths 

Juvtnlle  JuHtlce  Prevention  Act,  Title  III»  Runaway  and  Homeleas  Youth 
is   inadequate  and  unacceptable*  and 

Wht  r^-an  ,    the   Nevail.i  PTA   le   beosltlve  to  the  nssds  snd   supports  ths 
ct*<.»tls         the  Lommunltyi   Runaway  and  Youth  Services  in  NevadSf 
and   ihc   Nation. il   Network     of  Runaway  and  Youth  Servlceet 
thcr«f   fore  bfcf  it 

Rubolvud,   that  Nevada  having  been  identified  aa  a  non^-dlaerlalne r.ory  ! 
program  Is  a   >'.eographlc  art!a  of  need  for  ssrvlcee  for  Itinavay  snd  Hose? 
IcHH  Youth,    the  Nevada   PTA  strongly  urges   full   funding  St  the 
authorization   level   for  Title   III,  Runsway  and  Hoaelete  Youth 
Ait   .»f    tUii  Juvenile  Justice   Prevention  Act   to  the  aua  of 
$2^  million  or  above  and  be  it  further 

Kebolvcd,   that   the  Title   III  of  the  Runaway  and  Hoveleea  Youth  Act 

re-.  I  in   c  ate);inr  K'a  1  1  y  fundt-d  program. 


Submitted  By 


Health  and  Welfare  Comalsslon 


ERIC 
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NATIONAL  COLLABORATION  FOR  Y0UTH^4^  loa 

1340  Connecticut  Avenut.  N.W.  •  Suite  424A  •  Wathlngton,  D.C.  20030  •  (202)  29^1515 


March  22.  U3H4 


The  Honorable  Ikt'  F.  Andrews 

2201  Ruyburn  House  Office  DuilcJinK 

WusiniiKion.   D.C.  20515 

D«»ur  Con^^ressman  Andrews: 


mtmum  oftOANizMTtONS 

Am$rfCMn  H0d  Croii 
Bfg  Brolfi9rMlBig  $f§1$n 

ot  AmwrfCM 
Boy  Scoult  of  Am§ffC4 
Boyt  Clut§  ot  Am$rics 
C»mp  fif,  fnc 
Th$  Congn§§ional  Aw§rd 
fulur$  Hom$m§k9n 

of  Amtnc§ 
Qm  Seout$  of  IH$  U.S.A. 
Qirf§  Cfubt  of  Am#r/ct.  Me. 
N§U0n§l  Botni.  YWCA 

Ol  th$  U.S.A. 
m$  N§l!on§l  N$lwofk  ot 

Run§w§y  §n0  Youlh  S$nic$9,  me. 
National  Youlh  Work  AUl§nc$ 
Untied  Neighborhood  Ctn/tf« 

0/  Am$iics,  inc 
YUCA  Ot  lh§  U.SA. 


The  National  Collaboration  for  Youth  member  agencies  listed 
below  strongly  support  reauthorization  of  the  Juvenile  Justice  and 
Delinquency  Prevention  Act,  the  Runaway  and  Homeless  Youth  Act,  and  ^ 
the  Missing  Children's  Assistance  Act,     The  National  Collaboration 
for  Youth  is  comprised  of  14  national  private  nonprofit  agencies 
reaching  over  25  million  children  and  youth  with  programs  and 
services  designed  to  foster  the  development  ol  each  individual 
toward  prrductlve,  fulfilling,  and  responsible  adulthood. 

For  the  past  ten  years,  our  respective  organizations  have 
actively  supported  a  federal  leadership  role  in  juvenile  Justine, 
ail  (i  an  emphasis  on  the  prevention  of  delinquency.     Our  many  years  of 
experience  working  with  tens  of  millions  of  young  people  led  to  our 
priority  concern  for  these  youth  involved  in  juvenile  justice 
systems,  and  those  whose  environment  and  behavior  made  future 
involvement  likely.     Passage  of  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delin- 
quency Prevention  Act  in  1974  largely  had  its  roots  in  that  widely 
snared  concern . 

Following  passage  of  the  Act,  our  organizations,  and  several 
others,  joined  together  in   1975  as  the  National  Juvenile  Justice 
Program  Collaboration  to  work  for  and  with  youth  at  risk.    The  first 
focus  was  on  status  offenders  -  those  children  and  youth  whose 
offenses .   such  as  truancy  or  running  away ,  would  not  be  criminal  if 
committed  by  adults.     If  these  youth  were  no  longer  to  be  held  in 
secure  detention,   in  lockups,  jaijs  or  training  schools,  where  should 
they  go?    How  could  potential  delinquents  be  diverted  from  the  court 
system  to  begin  with?    For  three  years,   16  national  organizations 
worked  on  answers  t>  these  questions  trough  identifying  alternatives 
to  institutionalization,  and  recognizing  the  need  for  collaborative 
efforts  to  provide  adequate  comniun ity-based  services. 
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Local  collaborative  efforts  began  in  five  sites.     Many,  others 
followed,  bringing  alternative  programs,  supportive  services,  and 
positive  developmental  experiences  to  youth  in  need.     Each  effort 
led  to  others  through  training  and  dissemination  of  program  models. 
Throughout  the  past  decade,   local  affiliates  of  Collaboration 
agencies  have  continued  their  work  with  such  young  people. 

The  National  Collaboration  for  Youth  has  also  continued  to 
work  with  Congress  and  the  Administration  on  reauthorization  and 
ajnendments  of  the  Act  in  1977  and  1980,  on  its  appropriations,  and 
on  its  iraplementat io« ,     We  have  consistently  encouraged  the  Congress 
to  recognize  the  ongoing  necessity  of  federal  leadership  in  this 
area  and  have  consistently  urged  the  Executive  Branch  to  implemer 
the  Act  fully  and  in  line  with  Congressional  intent:     to  develop 
workable  alternatives  to  the  court  system  for  noncriminal  youth,  to 
establish  community  services  for  runaways  and  other  youth  at  risk, 
to  remove  Juveniles  from  adult  Jails  and  to  coordinate  federal  efforts 
in  Juvenjle  Justice  and  delinquency  prevention. 

After  ten  years  of  effort,  marked  improvements  are  evident  in 
many  state  and  local  practices;  however,  each  year  479,000  juveniles 
are  still  Incarcerated  in  adult  jails,  between  40,000  and  90»000 
status  offenders  are  confined  in  secure  detention,  and  50,000  to 
100,000  children  are  abducted  and  missing,  and  1.5  million  children 
are  runaways  and/or  homeless.     Federal  attention  is  essential  to 
changing  these  tragic  facts. 

The  need  continues,  at  street  corners  and  crossroads,  in  urban 
centers  and  rural  counties.     The  services  of  our  agencies  continue, 
in  cooperation  with  state  agencies,  units  of  local  government,  and 
other  community  groups,   improving  with  further  experience.  Incen- 
tives and  leadership  at  the  federal  level,  as  provid<3  by  the 
Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act,  must  also  continue. 

The  National  Collaboration  for  Youth  urges  your  support  and  is 
ready  to  work  hard  to  insure  the  passage  of  this  legislation. 

Sincerely , 


American  Red  Cross 

Big  Brothers/Big  Sisters  of  America 

Boy  Scouts  of  America 

Boys  Clubs  of  America 

Camp  Fire,  Inc. 

Future  Homemakers  of  America 

Girl  Scouts  of  the  U.S. A, 

Girls  Clubs  of  America 

National  Board,  YWCA  of  the  U.S.A. 

The  National  Network  of  Runaway  and 

Youth  Services,  Inc. 
National  Youth  Work  Alliance 
YMCA  of  the  U.S.A. 
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APRS-  W  NATIONAL  STEWING  COMMITTIE 

OF 

STATl  JUVENILE  JUSTICE  ADVISORY  CftOUK 


ANN  UNOIN  CARIISII.  CHAIRMAN 

21  MAPII  IAN( 

CAP!  IllZAIETH.  MAiNt  04107 

itprmnv 


AUIN  lUnOK  VlCI^HAIItMAN 
KINTUCKY  -  Sia/»441I1 

yAXRIll  Wm,  ViaXHAIRMAN 


'itte  Honor»U»  Sw  Andrtv*,  Ghalrnftn 
SubcoMAittt*  on  Hujmn  R»iourc«i 
U.  S«  House  of  Bipr»8»ntatlv»« 

Waahin^n,  D.  C.  20515 

Dear  Oon^esnan  Andrew*  t 

behalf  of  the  National  3t««rin«  CbaKltUe  of  SUte  JuvenUe 
Justice  Advisory  Oroupa,  t  would  like  to  \Xmxk  you  for  Inrltins  m  to 
testify  before  your  9ubooamitt«*  on  the  reautborlaation  of  the  Juvenile 
Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Aot.    Ite  State  Mvlaory  Gcoupa  and 
othan  oonoernad  about  Juvenile  Jufltioe  appreolate  your  oontimied  etrong 
support  for  iaproving  th*  Juvenile  Juatioa  eyatea,  aa  eTidenoed  ^  your 
introduction  of  H.R.  4971*    Aaong  other  thlfl^i,  the  3AQi  etroi%ly  eupport 
continuation  of  the  existing  aandatee  and  of  the  fbxvula  Grant  portion, 
both  of  which  axe  addressed  in  H.R.  'f971« 

X  enjoyed  the  opportunity  to  ehare  with  you  and  the  Mabera  of 
your  Subooaaittae  soaa  of  the  soooiq>liehMnta  and  ooooeraa  of  the  SAOi. 
The  Stataa  believe  the  Juvjnile  Juatioe  and  DeliaauencQr  Frevention  Act 
has  enabled  the  a  to  aocoapliah  a  great  deal  in  taraa  of  Iqirovlng  and 
providing;  services  to  Juveniles.    Juvenile  deliniuenay  rataa  art  declining 
at  a  greater  rate  th  .  can  be  explained  Iqr  the  deoHna  in  population  aaong 
that  age  group.    For  exaaple,  in  Florida,  the  faataat  srowln«  atate  in  the 
country,  the  overall  Juvenile  delintiuenoy  rate  hM  dropped  10)(  in  the  last 
10  yeara,  while  the  adult  orlae  rat«  haa  rlaen  30)1,    ]%Mer  ttmn  3)(  of  all 
Juvenile  arrests  are  for  violent  offenaea,  and  ^venllea  ooaaltted  leas 
than  20^  of  all  aajor  violent  oriMe.    3Utaa  be^  ^eva  iimX  the  JuvenUe 
Justice  Aot  haa  contributed  to  that  decline. 

In  response  to  your  coaaent  about  bond  or  Imil  for  Juvenileei  I  have 
gatherod  soae  informtlon  which  aay  be  helpful.    Noat  states  do  not  allow 
bond  or  ball  for  Juveniles,  and  alaost  all  state e  perait  the  detention  of 
JuvanUes  pending  court  action  if  the  Juvenile  ia  deaaad  likely  to  ooaalt 
a  new  offense,  cause  hara  to  hiaaelf  or  others  or  not  to  ehow  up  for  a 
court  hearing.    3uch  criteria  are  extreaely  eubjeotiv*  and  oan,  and  often 
do,  result  in  large  nuabers  of  Juvenilee  bcfng  detained  for  "jieventive" 
reanons.    Iho  ^reae  Qourt  is  expected  to  hear  arguaents  this  tera  in 
tho  caae  of  Schall  vs.  >Krtint  which  la  a  olaaa-aotlon  auit  ntwOlenging 
New  York  atata'a  criteria  for  preadjudication  detention  practioea  for 
Juvenlloa. 
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Aa  I  indlcaittd  In  «y  t»ttl»ony,  tte  sUtas  ar«  conc«rwd  about  ^th 
th»  nfttura  of  and  th»  non-coiq>«tltiven«ss  of  aanyof  tte  grants  currafitiy 
telfig  aMard«d      tht  Office  of  Juvanilt  Juitic*^a^  Dallnquancy  Pr«von- 
tlon.    Of  particular  conoam  art  thota  grant*  pxop!^aln«  Mo-«idloal  re- 
^0^<sh  and  tha  idantification  of  potantial  ohronlc  dalln^uanta  on  tha  basis 
of  phyaltsai  charactarlatlo^i .    Thara  la  a  aajor  unanawavad  auaatlon  in  all 
thaaa  granta.    Onoa  thasa  delin^uanta  hava  baan  idantifiadi  what  will  be 
dona  with  thaa?  Ona  grant  haa  baan  awaxdad  tc  devalop  **intarv8ntion  strata^ 
gias*.    What  kind  of  intarvantion  atratagiaa  are  thay  talking  about?  It 
would  ba  axtpawily  informtiva  if  you  oould  ask  Mr,  Ragnary  what  ha  plans 
to  do  or  thinks  ahould  ba  dona  onoa  ohUdran  hava  baan  pra-soraansd  and  pra- 
Idantifiad  as  balng  pra-daliniuant. 

I  particularly  anjoyad  tha  opportunity  to  talk  with  you  afUr  the 
haarlng  &nd  to  ba  abla  to  thank  you  In  paraon  for  all  you  have  done.  If 
I  can  provide  you  with  further  inforaatlon  or  if  t\m  3A(i  can  aaslat  you 
in  tha  raauthoriaation  proceea  in  ai^  vayi  please  let  «a  know. 


3inoeraly  yours, 


A.  U  Q&rllsle,  dialraan 
National  Steering  a>aaittee 
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COUNCIL 
ON  CmMC  ANDDtUNOUi 


UINCY 


COURTS 


*'W9  inow  tkattomi  46(K0OO youths  art  bting  kiU 
in  dtuntien  cf nttn  and  onothtr  $00,000  art  Md  in 
adult  JaiU  (though  thirt  i$  tomt  ovfHap),  (f  tht 
Suprtmt  Court go4t  along  [with  tht  plaintiffkl  f^lfttf 
Ihu9  jtcuths,  or  mor9  should  btktgo.** 

Youth  U«  Ctflur  (p.  2) 

HIGH  COURT  TO  HEAR  CHALLENGE 
TO  JUVENILE  DETENTION  PRACTICES 

The  Supnmi  Coun  ti  iiptcttd  to  ht«r  aipaMM 
thii  unm  in  the  use  of  S«h«Jl  v«.  Muiia,  a  eUi»'MikB 
suit  chaikntini  New  Yort  luu'i  criUrii  k/r  prt- 
idyudicaUoo  dtttntJon  practic«s  for  juvtniki.  If  tbc 
trtumtnu  of  tht  plaJntiffi  art  luoetti^l,  tfii  caw  could 
po(cfitiaUy  tofct  thi  rtkatt  of  up  to  300,000  JuveoiJai 
held  in  dtuation  facUitki  and  jaiU  arouad  tha  eoufiiry 
and  radically  altar  euntnt  JuvcniW  dtttntioa  practieaa. 

Tha  tuK  WBM  iaitiaUy  fUtd  by  tfw  Ntw  Yort  L«|al 
Aid  Society  oe  bahalf  of  Juvinilc  datalncti  bald  prior  lo 
^dijudication  in  Niw  York's  Spoffbrd  Dtttntioo  Ctatur. 
It  charftd  that  tha  dctcniioo  violatad  the  ooniUtuUoaal 
righu  cf  tbt  plaJntifTi  on  thraa  ^ounda.  Firat,  tba 
Juvenili  Jud|ai  «ho  ordartd  tha  dtUnUon  bad  botn 
trying  to  pradiet  iht  ^tura  bahavior  of  tha  datalniii  and 
bad  ordtrad  tbcir  oonflntmim  ea  tha  buis  of 
aiiumptioni  ihat  thay  womM  ba  dangt roui  if  rtlt asad 
prior  to  a^judicatiott.  Accordin$  to  axptrt  taiiUmoay 
presaotad  at  tha  «{aJ,  Mwb  pradictio*  la  Inpoaafblt. 
Sacood,  attoreayi  tor  lha>ivtalki  ar|uad  that  bauuaa 
most  of  ika  dctAinaat  vera  ifkasad  irtor  lo 
or  immadiauly  foUowing  thtir  dttantloo  baarisft,  Ibay 
wan  bo(  ftally  vtewtd  at  daniaroua.  Finally,  N«w 
Yoft'i  datantion  practical  irert  «rgu<d  to  ba  in  tpadflc 
vk>1atioo  of  tba  plaintiffi'  conttitution«]  ri|bu  by 
punishini  tham  btfort  an  a4judicatioa  of  guih. 

AfUr  a  U.S.  Dittrkt  court  ifread  vith  thaaa 
arfumanu  and  bcW  for  Ac  plaintifTi.  the  caia  «at 
apf}«alad  btforv  the  2nd  Circuit  Court  of  Appeal*.  Tbt 
hiihtr  coun  a1«o  held  for  the  p(»intiJTi  twt  on  narrower 
frounds.  fociuini  on  the  iaiue  of  dLlcnucn  a>  puiuthnsflft 

Mr^  •  n-«4..«       ^.it*    m  .^^Ut:^.       4.  •  ^-M.. 


Aceordivi  to  YoMh  Law  Caaur  attorney  Mnik 
Solcr,  who  prepared  an  amktu  brief  died  October  1 4  on 
tehalfof  Aa  plaiacilh,  a  bigb  court  rulinf  agaiact  the 
Spoflbrd  Ce«ier  mM  bava  fu^rtKhiflg  imp«ct 

**Wi  kaow  tbai  aoM  460,000  youthi  are  beiai  held 
in  deitBboa  oaMcit  aad  aaother  900,000  are  bald  ia 
•duhjaiU  ttboagb  (ban  li  aoM  ovtrlap).'*  Sokr  laid. 
*'lf  tha  SwprwBM  Coun  aoea  aloag  [with  the  plalatiffi]. 
balf  of  tbaaa  youtka,  v  men,  abould  be  let  to  **  A 
decitkM  apbfiMiag  ibe  lower  court  rulinga  wouM 
iadiema  **perbipi  baT  of  the  Udi  [ia  detentioe 
•round  the  eouMry)  are  Md  iBegally,**  Sokr  added. 

Solerai^Md  thai  practice  of  detaiabtg  maay 
■tore  juvenUea  prior  to  a^judicatioa  than  art  aacunly 
tocaretraiad  after  *e  bearim  ia  common.  He  raeatiooed  a 
auitin  Sah  Lake  Cilywbert*«90  percent  (of  tbejuvaaile 
detaineea)  art  rtlaaaad  priorto  a^judicatioB  or  let  ao  ai 
tha  bearii^.** 

feadiag  a  poaktva  niUai  by  the  Supreme  Court,  H 
wiU  \ake  lawsuHa.  natme  cbangai.  aad  legitUtivt 
action"  aad  tberafort  a  pm  deal  of  time  to  actually 
remove  juveaOat  Ibuad  to  be  beld  la  deunttoa  Olegany. 
Soler  aaid.  A  atofv  iHwra]  aad  immadi  au  effea  of  aucb  a 
ruhn^  however,  aiigbl  be  to  iparfc  local  Juritdictioaa  to 
begin  to  aarioaaly  purMt  4m  development  of  wo«- 
deuntioo  optioaa.  A  dadaton  oouM  ^paib 
changei  ia  mwwtuait|  band  aheraatlvet,**  Soler  aaid. 

Tbt  Supreaie  Court  ihould  begin  bearing  arfumeats 
iaUte  caM  ihU  wiator,  aad  a  deciakm  U  expected  by 

'^Gordon  Masimon 
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THK  SCHALL  CASK: 
IMPLICATIONS  FOR  STATE  AND  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT 


In  a  nutshell,  the  case  Involves  the  criteria  used  by  the  Juvenile  court  to 
determliio  who  gots  detained  and  who  gets  released  pending  court  action. 
Virtually  all  stnte  statutes  authorize  the  Juvenile  court  to  detain  a  juvenile 
pending  court  action  if  it  appears  that  the  juvenile  Is  "likely  to"  commit  a 
new  offense  or  fail  to  appear  at  a  icheduled  hearing.    Pounded  In  the  parens 
patriae  doctrine  which  allows  the  court  to  utilize  maximum  discretion  'in  the 
best  interest  of  the  Juvenile,  these  highly  subjective  criteria  have  been 
subject  to  widely  varied  Interpretation  at  the  local  level.    Research  and 
field  experience  indicates  that  detention  is  greatly  influenced  by  the 
personal  biases  of  the  person  making  the  detention  decision.  Subjective 
factors  such  as  race,  sex,  religion,  economic  status^  appearance,  attitude, 
and  family  status  are  often  the  barometer  of  "dangerousness**  and  "reliability." 
A  research  study  In  Los  Angeles,   for  Instance,  found  that  one  Intake  worker 
would  detain  90  percent  of  the  Juveniles  In  a  sample,  while  another  would 
detain  only  ten  percent  of  the  same  juveniles,  each  utilizing  the  saw*?  vague, 
subjective  detention  criteria  outlined  in  the  state  juvenile  code.  This 
problem  is  addressed  in  the  N'AC  Standards  for  the  Administration  of  .Juvenile 
Justice  and  calls  for  specific  and  objective  criteria  based  on  offense, 
criminal  history,  and  past  failure  to  appear.    The  ABA  Standards  also  call  tor 
the  use  of  specific  and  objective  criteria  which  can  be  weighed  uniio^mly  In 
most  all  cases* 

Martin  v*  Schall  is  an  important  case  In  that  the  lower  Court  held  that  to  use 
"risk  to  the  public  safety"  as  part  of  the  criteria  for  making  the  Juvenile 
detention  decision  is  tantamount  to  preventive  detention  and  unconstitutional* 
Most  observers  feel  that  the  Supreme  Court  will  tolerate  neither  the  ccnCinu<»d 
use  of  vague,  /Subjective  detention  criteria  as  It  exists  In  most  state 
Juvenile  codes,  nor  will  it  uphold  the  lower  Court  decision  which  in  essence 
establlsht?s  the  same  detention  criteria  which  exists  for  adults*    The  fotmer 
would  continue  the  highly  subjective  and  biased  patchwork  System  which 
currently  exists;  the  latter  would  require  a  system  of  ball  which  would  create 
far  more  Constitutional  problems  than  it  solves.     It  appears  that  ttie  Court 
will  follow  the  pattern  established  by  the  NAC  Standards  which  allows  thr.  ^ 
continued  use  of  "risk  to  the  public  safety"  as  long  as  the  language  of  olate 
Juvenile  codes  and  local  operational  procedures  requites  the  use  of  specKic 
and  objective  criteria  to  determine  who  is  and  who  is  not  a  risk  to  the  public 
safety* 

Research  and  field  experience  Indicates  (as  suggested  in  the  attached  NAC 
Standards)  that  offense,  criminal  history,  and  past  failure  to  appear  are  the 
best  barometers  available.     Surveys  in  over  2^  states  indicate  three  consis- 
tent findings  where  specific  and  objective  criteria  are  used. 

Ad*nis'>1ons  to  detention  are  reduced  by  50*70  percent* 

The  rearrest  rate  does  not  Increase* 
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The  tallure  to  appear  rate  does  not  increase  where  closely  supervised 
conditional  release  is  used* 

?  the  potential  ramifications  of  Martin  v*  Schall? 

Virtually  all  state  Juvenile  codes  %riU  have  to  be  changed.  Most 
codes  currently  allow  the  subjective  detention  criteria  which  Martin 
Vt  Schall  addresses* 

Intake  and  admissions  procedures  will  need  to  be  revised  at  the 
operational  level  to  provide  around-the-clock  screening* 

There  will  be  a  great  deal  of  initial  concern  at  the  state  and  local 
level  about  the  effects  of  new  criteria;  particularly  with  respect  to 
detention  admissions^  public  safetyi  and  the  court  process* 

Detention  admissions  will  decline  dramatically  nationwide  as  revised 
state  legislation  is  enacted,  particularly  among  status  and  property 
offenders*    The  existing  Juvenile  detention  facility  will  be  faced 
with  a  smaller  and  more  serious  population  of  Juvenile  offenders* 

An  immediate  need  will  arise  for  strict  conditional  release  programs 
which  combine  2^-hour  crisis  Intervention  with  close  daily  supervision 
of  Juveniles  awaiting  court  action* 

Intense  citizen  advocacy  and  litigation  pressure  will  be  brought  to 
bear  on  "itate  and  local  officials  involved  with  the  operation* 
funding,  administration,  monitoring,  or  oversight  of  ifacilities  which 
are  used  for  the  secure  detention  of  Juvenile  offenders,  including 
separate  Juvenile  detention  facilities*  county  Jails,  municipal 
lockups  and,  in  some  instances*  state  correctional  facilities* 
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The  National  PTA 


0///C*  of  Qov9mm9nW  H*mon$ 
1201  leihSUMIN.W. 
WMhfngton.  D  C  20036 
(202)6227878 


700  North  RuthSlrMl 
Oiietoo  nnnoit  e08i  i<297i 
(312)  787-0977 


March  30 «  1984 


Reprosentativo  Ike  Andrews 
Chairman 

SubcoDsnit  tee  on  Human  Resources 
2178  Rayburn  House  Office  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  20516 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman: 

The  National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers  (National 
PTA)  requests  that  you  consider  adding  language  to  H.R.  4971 
that  we  believe  would  complement  those  provisions  emphasizing 
the  importance  of  the  family  and  family  members  in  delinquency 
prevention  and  rehabilitative  efforts. 

As  recoiunended  in  our  March  7,  1984  testimony  before  the 
Subcomnit tee,  we  urge  that  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency 
Prevention  Act  be  amended  to  reflect  the  valuable  contribu- 
tion that  parents  and  those  representing  parents  could  make 
on  the  National  Advisory  Comnittee  for  Juvenile  Justice  and 
Delinquency  Prevention  and  on  state  Juvenile  Justice  advisory 
groupe.    The  National  PTA  believes  membership  on  those 
committees  should  include  parents  who  have  or  have  had  children 
in  the  Juvenile  Justice  system  as  well  as  representatives  of 
parent  organizations. 

Should  you  desire  clarification  gf  our  recommendations, 
your  staff  may  contact  Barbara  Goldston-Hatf ield  of  our 
Washington.  D.C.  office. 

Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  express  our  views.  We 
look  forward  to  working  with  you  toward  successful  passage 
of  H.R.  4971. 


Sincerely, 


Manya  S.  Ungar 
Vice  President  for 
Legislative  Activity 
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ftPR  24  1984  NATIONAL  STEERING  COMMITTEC 

OF 

STATE  JUVENILE  JUSTICE  ADVISORY  CROUPS 


ANN  IINDIN  CARllSli  CHAIKMAN 

21  MAPU  lANf 

CAn  IliZAtlTH.  MAtN{  04107 

AprU  X3,  i96^ 


Allf  N  iunON.  VICI'CHAIKMAN 

f  ARRlll  1|NIS,  VICE-CHAIRMAN 
NIW  MtXICO  -  505/247.0107 


Tho  }k>norablo  Ike  AndroMS,  GhaLriun 
3ubcoiuidttde  on  Hunan  Hosources 
U.  S.  House  of  Representatives 
Washingtoni  D,  C, 

Dear  OongreBaman  Andrvwsi 

I  aasune  by  now  that  you  have  received  a  report  fron  the  National 
Advlaory  CJoiwlttee  for  Juvenile  Juctice  and  Oelinquancy  Prevention  entitled 
3orl Qua  Juvenile  Crlae  -  A  Redlreoted  Federal  Bffort*    While  I  have  prol?- 
lens  Mith  sany  of  the  va^e,  sMeeping  coaaenta  contained  in  this  report, 
there  are  three  particular  staUaenta  on  Nhich  X  would  like  to  conAent. 

In  diairman  VUkinaon'a  latter  to  the  President  and  Hanlara  of  Oon^asi 
ha  ntatoo  the  the  NAC  haa  "aou^t,  reoe!'  -fd  and  carefully  evaluated  the 
vieMB  of  the  State  Advisory  Groupa**.    itr.  Uilkinaon,  other  aenbers  of  tho 
NAC  or  anyone  else  aasoclat«d  with  the  KAC  teve  never  contacted  ae  about  the 
views  of  the  State  Mviaory  C2roupa  In  regard  to  anything,    !lor,  to  tho  beat 
of  my  knowledge t  have  any  other  SAQi  been  contacted  about  their  views.  The 
State  Advisory  Groupa  never  eaw  the  report,  or  any  draft  thereof,  bsforo  it 
waa  publiahad,  nor  were  the  SAGa  ever  consulted  about  or  asked  to  respond  to 
ita  contonta.    In  fact,  at  one  of  the  Hatlonal  Adviaory  Ooanittee  neetinga, 
which  was  attended  by  representatives  rT  State  Adviaory  Groupa,  the  NAC 
aenbers  voted  to  keep  the  report,  ov  draft  of  the  report,  confidential  and 
would  not  give  copies  of  it  to  the  Jtate  Advisory  Qroup  representatives  or 
to  the  othor  aeBbera  of  the  public  who  were  present,    Qinaequently,  it  was 
inpooaible  for  anyone  but  the  NAC  to  know  what  was  being  proposed.  The 
report  doea  not  rsflect  the  positions  or  vlewa  of  the  State  Ad.visory  Groups, 
who  unanimously  support  reouthoriaation  of  the  Act  with  ita  current  focua. 

Reco  awe  relation       statoo  "Any  federal  effort  in  the  area  of  ju.enlle 
dollnqiTcncy  should  focua  primarily  on  the  eerioua,  violent  or  ctuvoic  offend- 
er".   The  SAOi  unanimously  support  continuation  of  the  current  njandates  of 
tho  Act— deinatltutionallaatlon,  separation  and  reaoval  of  juveniles  fron 
Jails,    tfe  believe  an  effort  to  focua  primarily  on  the  aerious,  violent  or 
chronic  offender  la  far  too  narrow  and  loavoa  unoorvod  the  vaat  aajorlty  of 
juvonUea  In  the  Juvonlle  justice  aye  tew.    The  current  Act  aUlowa  statee 
the  floxibllity  to  deal  with  the  aerloufl,  violent  and  chronic  offetrier 
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aooordln*  to  aach  tUta'a  i»«dB«    Two  yt»r»  a«o,  the  OJJDp  rsportad  that 
«tat«a         apcndlnc  »lx)ut  30^  of  their  ForauXa  Oant  mamy  on  aerioua/ 
violent  offenden* 

ReooMMndation  0}  etatM  that  "The  federal  govemiMnt  ahould  aaaiat 
atataa,  local  govemMnts,  and  privata  and  puUic  a^tnoiea  in  dealing  with 
proUeaa  of  delin^uenoy,  not  iq)oae  it*  latest  beliefe  about  beat  praotiot**. 
The  atates  do  not  oonaider  that  the  federal  govemaent  ia  iapoaing  its 
lataat  belie  fa  on  thea.    J^icipation  in  the  Juvenile  Juatloe  and  Oelin^uenoy 
IV«vention  Aot  ie  voluntary.    If  etataa  believad  the  federal  governMnt 
waa  i«poain«  iU  t>eliefe  on  thea  and  if  they  did  not  agrM  with  th^a  beliefa, 
they  could  ohooae  not  to  parti cipata  or  to  withdrav  froa  participation.  Guz^ 
rently,  thera  ara  only  four  atataa  which  chooae  not  to  participata  in  the  Act, 
and  tha  mmbar  of  etatea  participating  haa  grown,  not  daoraaaed.    Sunly  the 
eUtaa  are  in  the  beat  poaition  to  judge  whether  the  Mndat«a  are  aocaptable 
to  thaa  or  not. 

I  aa  endoeing  a  copy  of  the  3tat«  Adviaory  Grovqpa*  poaittona  on  tha 
reauthoriaation  of  the  Juvenile  Juatioa  and  Delinquency  Pr«vantion  Act. 
Aa  you  will  nota,  thay  ara  a  atrong  endoxaeaent  of  the  Aot  M  it  ourrantly 
exiatst 

If  I  can  provide  you  with  further  inforaation,  pleaae  let  ae  know. 


Sincerely  youra, 


A.  L.  Ckrliale,  Oiaiman 
National  Steering  Qonaittee 


001    National  Steering  ODaalttee 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  ^  ^  '^84 

CHILDREN  AND  FAMILY  SERVICES 


STATE  OF  ILLINOIS 


DJVISION  OF  YOUTH  AND  COMMUNITY  SERVICER 
UP  SOUTH  KIVKRtlDK  ^LAXA.  ROOM  |0I0 
CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS  fMOt 


►ordonJohnson 

omccTOfi 


April  15.  1984 


Honorable  Ike  Andrews 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
2201  Rayburn  House  Office  Building 
Washington*  D.C.  2051S 

Dear  Representative  Andrews: 

When  administrative  responsibility  for  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency 
Prevention  Act  program  was  transferred  to  the  Illinois  Oepartaient  of 
Children  and  Family  Services  In  1982  ,  the  Illinois  Juvenile  Justice  Comls- 
slon  was  appointed  to  serve  as  state  advisory  group  and  supervisory  board 
for  the  program.  As  V1ce-€ha1r  of  the  Coamilsslon.  I  testified  before  the 
House  Appropriation  Subcomlttee  on  Coamierce,  Justice  and  State,  the 
Judiciary  and  Related  Agencies  on  Wednesdi^, April  11th.  In  iiy  tcst1mor\y« 
I  pointed  out  that  Illinois  had  wade  good  use  of  our  Federal  Juvenile 
Justice  dollars,  establishing  a  solid  base  of  comMnlty-centered  ser* 
vices  which  have  Improved  the  lives  of  Illinois'  young  people.   I  further 
noted  that  the  Illinois  Legislature  has  shown  its  concurrence  with  Congress' 
view  In  Juvenile  Justice  natters  by  enacting  legislation  deinstitutionaliz- 
ing status  offenders.  As  a  result  the  number  of  status  offenders  held  In 
secure  detention  was  reduced  from  11.000  in  1976  to  less  than  100  last 
year.       testimony  also  stated  that  Illinois,  again  following  your  lead. 
Is  now  Uckling  the  problem  of  removing  Juveniles  from  adult  Jails  and 
establishing  alternative  programs  to  address  their  needs.   A  copy  of  "In 
the  Forefront*,  a  report  prepared  by  Illinois  Juvenile  Justice  staff 
describing  the  problem  in  detail  Is  enclosed. 

The  passage  of  SB  1660  by  the  Illinois  General  Assembly  this  suamier  could 
be  the  final  step  in  a  cycle  I  have  observed  before  during  our  statifs 
attempts  to  deinstitutionalize  status  and  non-offenders.   In  that  cycle,  the 
federal  government  provides  policy  direction  and  seed  dollar  resources  to 
support  the  development  of  alternative  strategies.  This  federal  challenge 
tends  to  ultimately  result  In  states  changing  the  ways  in  which  they  respond 
to  their  young  people. 

As  one  who  is  responsible  for  supervising  Juvenile  Justice  funds,  I  am  con- 
cerned that  this  federal/state/local  partnership  continue*   Limited  funding 
for  the  past  three  years  has  forced  states  to  focus  all  their  attention  on 
Jail  removal.   Although  this  Is  definitely  a  laudable  goal,  the  Act  as  written, 
was  Intended  to  have  ^  '««)ch  broader  scope.   Therefore,  I  have  testified  that 

Sl00»000,000  is  necessary  for  the  1985  appropriation  so  states  can  continue 
the  valuable  progress  Congress  envisioned  when  the  Juvenile  Justice  Act 
was  conceived.   This  would  allow  new  programs  to  be  developed  to  ^address 
other  youth  warranting  intervention,  such  as  young  delinquents  and  teen- 
age prostitutes.   As  I  concluded  In  a^y  testlmonyi  without  additional  fund- 
ing. Juvenile  Justice  is  In  danger  of  becoming  a  single  -  issue  program 
which  would  be  a  great  disservice  to  us  all. 


Sincerely, 


Kathle  V.  Stansell 
Vice-Chair  , 
Illinois  Juvenile  Justice  Comlsslon 


KVS:gg 
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PACT  SHEET  :  THE  JAILING  OF  ILLINOIS'  JUVENILES 


MHO  IS  JAILED 


•  OVCR  6^000  JIMNILCI  IN  1982 

•  ALMOST  2«000  MERE      M  YOUNGER 

•  60X  COHHITTCD  NIWM  DELlMUfcNClCS 

•  91  COHHITTED  NO  CRIME  AT  ALL 

•  la  COMMITTED  CRIMES  ASAINST  PERSONS 


NOU  LONfi 
WHERE 


•  OVER  1#000  WERE  HELD  PROM  2  DAYS 
TO  A  MONTH 

•  OVER  100  MERE  HELD  HEU  OYER  2  NEERI 

•  9a  MERE  H^LD  IN  28  JAILS 


IMDER  MHAT  CONDITIONS 


•  FREQUENTLY  IN  ISOUTION 

•  «9S  HAD  NO  STAFF  TRAINFD  TO  DEAL 
NITH  YOUTH 

•  32Z  HERE  PARTY  TO  A  PENDINS  LAMSUIT 
1NV0LV1N6  ADULTtt 

.  PERSONAL  INJURY 

•  RAPE 

.  VIOLATION  OP  STATE 
SANITARY  CONDITIONS 

•  DENIAL  OF  MEDICAL 
TREATMENT 

.  SRUTALITY 


WHAT  RESPONSE  IS  NEEDED 


ONLY  lOX-lSt  REQUIRE  SECURE  OPTIONS 
IN  ORDER  TO  PROTECT  THE  CO^>«MlTY 
AND  ASSURE  THEIR  APPEARANCE  IN 
COURT 

8SS-90X  COULD  IE  SERVED  IN  THE 
COMMUNITY  IN  PROCRAMS  WHERE  THEY 
ARE  CLOSELY  MONITORED  AND  HELD 
ACCOUNTABLE 


^  Sowrct:    J«v«nU«  NOdUerlni  InferMtUn  Syitta 


S«yrct:    118}  DCFS  SM.vtjr  •f  IS  Covnty  JalU 
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JUVENILES  HELD  IN  SECURE  FACILITIES 
1982 


1,864 

JUVENILES  HELD  OVER  6  HOURS  IN  ADULT  JAILS 


6.184 

TOTAL  JUVENILES  HELD  IN  ADULT  JAILS 


(9X) 


31X 


13.746* 

JUVENILES  HELD  IN  JUVENILE  DETENTION  CENTERS 


69X 


19,930 

JUVENILES  HELD  IN  JUVENILE  AND  ADULT  SECURE  FACILITIES 


lOOX 


*  9381  (68S)  of  these  are  held  In  Cook  County  Juvenile  Temporary 
Detention  Centers  (Audy  Hone). 
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Juveniles  Detained 


p      2,000  4,000  OiOOO  6,000  10,000  12,000  14,000 


Juvenile 
Ikitentlon 

Munleipal 
Loelfrups 

County 
Jails 

Juvenile 
Detention 

Municipal 
Locl^ups 

County 
Jails 


o 
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Juveniles  Held  In  Adult  Jails 


Municipal  Locl^ups 


6-24  1-2    2-4  4+ 
Hrs.  Hrt.  Days  Days  Days 

Length  of  Detention 

2C 


County  Jails 


-6    e-24  1-2  2*4 
Hrs.  Hrs.  Days  Days  Days 

Length  of  DatenUon 


Youths  Detained 


^     4,733  VtouHl  1,431  VmiMi 

Municipal  Loeitups  County  Jails 
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Youths  Detained 


4,789  Kbiith  1^1  VMith 

Municipal  Lock-ups  County  Jails 
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Vbuths  Detained 


65% 


AGE 

8%1 

•IS  Yra. 

[2% 

ia>i4YiJ 

IS-WYra. 

78% 


4,789  Hbuth 

Municipal  l^ic-up 


1,481  VMith 

County  Jaiis 
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Offense  Categories 
1982 


Hon-Svriou* 
Delinquency 


COUNTY  JAIL  SURVEY 
RMMitt  lioin  28  County  JiNt  tint  HtM  OM  of  Illinois  JuvmHm  in  1982 

•  2ovir14OyMriold(3Oyoirabtfdrtth0itartof 
tiMCivilWar) 

•  2ov«r80y«rBold 

•  2ovtr60ytiriold 

•  SMbidnofUfffthitvvirttralntdtDdMlwithJuvfnIIti 

•  82%  had  no  iduGitional  program 

•  43%  tMd  no  social  tarvlcat 

•  32%worf  party  In  a  pandinglawauit  (brought  by  an 
adult  inmate) 

•uMonofMini 

•  LMkofiMdMtrMkMntandbnitiitty 

•  •nrtilltv 

•  VMadon  of  MMa  mIiwv  MfiditiMM 

•  Ript 

a  fwmMi  ln|ivy  (21 
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THE  COMMiri'EE  ON  JUVENILE  JUSTICE  sss  ynwu  is  M  K»  M 

THE  STATE  BAR  OF  CALIFORNIA  .m^se, »«. 


April  17,  1984 


Re:     Reauthorization  of  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency 
Prevention  Act  -    H,R.  4971  (Andrews) 

Dear  Congressman: 

The  Committee  on  Juvenile  Justice  of  the  State  Bar  of  California, 
whose  membership  includes  prosecution  and  defense  counsel,  as  well 
as  academic  and  government  attorneys  who  specialize  in  the  area 
of  Juvenile  law,  have  been  advised  that  the  Juvenile  Justice  and 
Delinquency  Prevention  (JJDP)  Act  will  terminate  on  September  30, 
1984. 

On  behalf  of  the  Conwittee,  I  would  urge  your  support  for  H.R . 4971 
to  reauthorize  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention 
Act.     The  Committee  believes  that  it  is  vital  that  leadership  at 
the  national  level  recognize  and  support  local  efforts  in  dealing 
with  delinquency  prevention  and  improving  juvenile  justice.  The 
JJDP  Act  has  been  a  valuable  foundation  for  California  in  providing 
care  and  treatment  services  for  juveniles  and  thuR,  our  continued 
support  is  necessary  to  further  accomplish  the  goals  of  the  program. 

The  views  expressed  herein  are  on  behalf  of  the  Committee,  rather 
than  the  State  Bar  of  California  as  a  whole,  aa  the  Bar's  Board 
of  Governors  has  not  reviewed,  nor  taken  a  position  regarding 
H.R.  4971. 

S  incer ely . 


MARC  S.  ROTHENBERG. 
Chair 


MSR/hlm 


Congressman  Ike  Andrews  ^ 
California  Congressional  Delegation 
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APR  24 1984 


rllRI.STOCHKKS.B«>Nl) 


I.V.N.N  l.YSS 


STATK  ADVISORY  (iKOri* 
ON 

Jl      MLK  Jl  STK  K  AMj  IlKI  INQl  KNC  V  VHtW  KM  Id.N 

I)i»parir»u  nl  of  Puhlir  Sr.fH> 
VV  ti<u  7411 
Ji'ffrrvin  I'ity.  MLvwiurl  6.MU2  0749 
Tflvphone3t4-7&t*4W)6 

Apiil  ^U.  19h4 


r?'.'  H.  r;.  i.il  h-  Ikf  Aiulrrws 

'A.ji.rniujl.m.  I)  c;  ^ObiS 
I'l-.ti  Ki-pi  fsi.fit.tlivf  Andrews 

The  MMwrtii  .Slat.-  Adv;i,oiy  Gn.iup  CJudUtiLii,  ol  whicM  I  am  Choirpeison,  would 
liKi.-  ».»  t-xptoob  ihiMi  Jpprtvialicm  lor  your  introduction  ol  legislation 
ii-.uiUn.ri2HM;  tiu'  J/nr  Act.    The  topic  ol  ReauihorUdtion  ol  the  Juvenile  Juslio- 
ativl  neiinquiMK-y  Pri'vcntion  Act  wos  j  topic  dl  our  Mart:h  27.  1984  Midwvsi 
t-"tMiaiL-n  moeting     I  would  like  to  shaiu  with  you  the  comments  of  oui  niembt-r  bhip . 

I  11  it.  thf  Midwf=;t  CcJrtliticn  tt*eis  vciy  stro.i-jly  that  the  emphosis  ol  the  JJDF' 
-•■I  sht^ui'l  tfinain  thi-  ii.\mv     Althouijh  a  t;riMi  cKvi  of  pro^;u'hs  hdi;  L-ven  ir.ade. 
\   iiisj!  JtMi  of  work  rtnuuns  to  be  doiu*  in  the  areas  ol  deinsututu-tMlixiny  status 
•!:tTui«MS.  romcvin.;  juvvnilos  from  aduit  joiis,  and  developing  olloottvt*  juvenile 
dollI„lt.^•l,cy  pu-viMitiun  piogianib. 

."•v«-i.-ily .  tfii-  Mi.lv.fit  roalunvi  waiitr-d  to  rciierato  t-nOi-i  :;fnifiiti  in^viv  at  iMt  Ium 
"fi't.Mjs      Th-'Hf  ciidui  somonts  included 

uvfriiU'  Justii't'  'ind  Uel.iicjuL'ncy  Pi  i*'.'i'n?ivj/i  Act 

If.  l')^A  ai'tfJ) 

.JMth'M  ;zali.  ri  ol  tiit-  Act  at  .»  $200  inilhon  funding  U-vel  (U/12) 
Maif;».-;..iiu-i-    !  ihv  rormuia  tiiantu  I'myram  (11/8<I) 

M.nn'ii'.'.  ii.ri'       thi*  IuVi»r:ilo  Jii^tico  and  bi*lwiqurf;v*y  i'l  t*vt?nti«in 

.1^.  i        .^r  .111-    K.di-pi-t.  lei.t  aim  undei  thu  [>i'pai  tment  <;1  Iwi^tU't*  (11/W) 

A  yi..ii   i-.-o.;tM*.i  i.'ati.-M  f  .-i  i-)d  f.T  Uw  Act  {OU/83) 

' '  'he  »"jr:i'iit  rnj  ;ui:ii!;  ileiiiigueiK  y  pi  evi-iit  Jen  in  the 
A.  t  -f./HJi 

Ttn'  pf.:;      pJ:y  . .t         A.  I  .1}.  i:  iiii'es  lo  Wn'  r-.aiidate  t*-  iej;ii.v»*  ;uv«»njIfS 
tt       -idijl^  Miii.  and  Itji'Kup-;  lOb/Hj) 

A-  y  i;  ..in  ',vi\  the  endoj  StMnc  nts  i-t  tiie  MuJwest  State  AdMsor  y  (ii.-ups  (A-aiition 
.    i-Iy  .  •  I  I  e-ij-.-n-J  with  the  pi'-vJSb'ns  l  ontained  m  ytnii  hiH 

*.  UMt.K  y-  u  {  i  yv  ut  sup>>.  it  ..f  the  IIUV  Act  pii>.jiatn      It  I    ii  the  Mid- 

■   "U.:!  {.    i.i:        t.f  avHisiaice  to  you  plea.-ie  ad'.'iS*' 

Vei  y  ti  uly  yours , 


lynn  Lys.*^.  Chan  per  >st.'}i 
Midwest  C'oiUltiori 
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NORTHEAST  COALITION 
OF 

STATE  JUVENILE  JUSTICE  ADVISORY  GROUPS 


APR  3n 


CONNICTICOT 
MAINt 

MASSACHU<mS 
NfW  HAMWHlUt 
Nf W  |ERS(V 
NfW  YORK 
PfNNSYLVANIA 
RHODf  ISLAND 
VERMONT 

DKUWARE 


The  Honorable  Ute  Andrews,  Chairman 
Subcommittee  on  Human  Resouroes 
U.  S»  House  of  Representatives 
Washington,  D.  C.  2O515 

Dear  Oon^asman  Andrewai 

ItM)  Northeast  Coalition  of  State  Juvenile  Jufltioe  Advisory  (iroups 
appreciates  your  recognition  of  the  essential  role  that  State  Advisory 
Oroups  .play  In  the  implementation  of  the  Juvenile  Jus  tic*  and  Deiiftiuency 
Prevention  Act,  as  evidenced  by  your  action  in  the  aarkup  of  H,R,  k971, 
T>ie  Ooalitlon  believes  that  a  national  group,  properly  coiMtituted,  can 
play  an  important  role  in  advising  the  President,  the  Qongress  and  the 
Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinauency  Prevention,    Such  a  national 
group  or  committee  would  require  sons  resouroes  and  the  capability  of 
meeting  more  frequently  than  every  other  year  in  order  to  properly  ful- 
fill the  function  of  advising  the  President  and  the  Oongress,    Suoh  a 
group  should  work  closely  with  all  tho«e  involved  in  Juvenile  justice 
to  enauro  that  all  perspectives  are  considered  before  developing  its 
recommendations* 

The  State  Advisory  Groups  are  willing  to  assist  in  whatever  way 
possible  to  ensure  that  the  views  of  the  states  are  considered  and 
included  in  advice  to  the  President,  the  Congress  and  the  OJJDP, 

If  I  can  provide  you  with  further,  information,  please  let  me  know. 


April  23.  196^^ 


Sincerely  yours. 


A,  L»  C^lisle,  Chairman 
Northeast  Coalition 
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MINNESOTA  JUVENILE  JUSTICE  ADVISORY  COMMI 

Of»MTM|HI  Of  INlUGV  n.*NNINO  AND  Of VtlOMACNT 
480  CtOAK 
^tNT  PAUL.  M»i^4ES0TA  66 101 


IKt  2  \  1984 


May  11,  1984 


The  Honorable  IKe  Andrews 
Unltud  States  Houoo  of  Roprasontativea 
2201  Haybum  Office  Building 
Washington,  DC  20515 

Doar  Repreaentat Ivd  Andrews: 

The  Minnesota  Juvenl lo  Justice  Advigory  Committoe#  of  which  I  am  the 
Vlcc-Chair,  would  like  to  express  their  appreciation  for  your  introduction 
of  H.R.  4971,  reauthorizing  the  JJDP  Act.    Our  cotnmitteo,  which  is  the 
Biipervlaory  board  for  MinncBota  under  the  JJDP  Act,  believes  the  emphasis 
nf  tlio  Act  Rhoulrt  remain  the  same,  since  a  great  deal  of  work  still  remains 
tn  be  .Inno  In  the  arean  of  deinstitutionalizing  status  offendersi  removing 
juvoni loo  from  adult   jallS/  and  dovoloping  effective  juvenile  delinquency 
prevention  programs* 

Alao,  wo  wantf>d  ic  roitorato  ondornements  that  we  and  the  Midwest  State 
Advisory  Group  Coalition  have  made  previouoly.    Those  endorsements  werei 

1.  Reauthfirizat  Ion  of  the  Juvenile  Juatlce  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act 
in  1'J84.   (  1  1/82) 

2.  Reauthorization  of  the  Act  at  a  $200  million  funding  level.  (11/12) 
Maintenance  of  the  Foriwila  Grants  Program.     {  1  1/92) 

4.  Maintenance  of  the  Office  of  Juvep.  I  le  Justice  and  Delinquency 
Prevention  as  a  a<iparate,  lndepen<leMt  arm  under  the  Department  of 
Jurttlce.     (  11/ 1i?) 

5.  A  tive  year  reau  then  iat  Ion  period  for  the  Act.  (06/83) 

6.  Maintenance  of  the  current  emphaols  on  delinquency  prevention  in  the 
Act.  (Oh/Bi) 

The  philosophy  of  the  Act  ab  It  relates  to  the  niandate  to  remove  juve- 
nile»  from  adult   lails  and  lockups.  (06/03) 

As  you  oan  see,   the  endoraenujnts  of  the  Minnesota  Juvenile  Justice  Advisory 

•*.>niml»t«e  and  tht?  Mi-twoRt  State  AdviRory  Group  Coalition  correspond  closely 
with  th<»  provl«!lc-)ns  font^lned  in  your  bill. 

Aqain,  tyianK  Yi>ii  for  your  .support  of  the  JJDP  Act  pr.jqram.     If   I  or  the 
Mmneaora  JuvMnlle  .TusMce  A«lvla«Jry  Conunlttee  can  t>e  of  assistance  to  you, 
pU>ast*  adviHA. 

SI  n<-'»r»« ly , 

Rj.  J;ar-J  t'lartell.  Vice-f*halr 

Minnoaota  Juvenile  Juatlce  Advisory  Conwittee 
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The  National  PTA 


. ,  ^TA  V g  700  NoHh  Rush  sir oot 
^•V^^^iSr  Chicago  mmois  606  n  36M 
(312)  ?8?  0977 

May  24,  1984 


MAY  29  1984 


OittC0  0/  Ooveinmcn:ai  fie.attons 
\20}  iWh  Siitci  N  W 
VViJ&h'nglon  DC  20036 

(202)  0?2  /8;a  • 


The  Honorable  Ike  Andrews 
U»S.  House  of  Representatives 
2201  Rayburn  House  Office  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  20515 

Dear  Mr.  Andrews: 

In  behalf  of  the  5.4  million  members  of  the  Natioaal  Congress  of 
Parents  and  Teachers  (National  PTA),  we  wish  to  express  our 
appreciation  for  your  continuing  support  of  federal  legislation 
to  protect  our  nation *s  young  people. 

Specifically,  we  commend  you  for  your  sponsorship  of  the  Juvenile 
Justice,  Runaway  Youth,  and  Missing  Children's  Act  Amendments  of 
1984,  H.R.  4971.     This  measure  reflects  the  strong  federal 
commitment  to  improving  juvenile  justice  and  delinquency 
prevention  programs  long  advocated  by  our  association.  It 
provides  vital  suppor'^  for  programs  to  safeguard  runaway, 
throwaway  and  homeless  youth.     It  will  assist  parents,  concerned 
community  groups  and  law  enforcement  officials  in  ameliorating 
the  tragic  problem  of  missing  children. 

We  also  wish  to  thanJc  you  for  the  opportunity  afforded  National 
PTA  to  formally  present  our  views  in  support  of  reauthorization 
of  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act,  and  for 
your  recognition  of  the  important  role  of  family  members  and 
parent  groups  in  preventing  juvenile  delinquency  and  in  enhancing 
state  and  local  efforts  to  better  serve  youth.' 

Your  load3rship  has  been  vital  to  maintaining  the  federal 
commitment  to  juvenile  justice.     We  believe  that  H.R.  4971 
deserves  the  strong  support  oi  every  Member  of  Congress  who  is 
concerned  about  the  safety  and  well-being  of  our  nation's  young 
people . 

Sincerely,  * 


Manya  S.  Ungar,  U 
Vice  President  for 
islat ive  Activity 

cc:     Mrs.  G»in  Hughes,  North  Carolina  State  PiA  President 

Mrs,  Toni  Fink,  North  Carolina  PTA  Legislative  Chairman 

J  hv  c  :    ';ordon  RaJ  oy 


Elaine  Stienkemeyer 
President 
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STAFE  OF  ILLINOIS 


DEPARTMENT  OF 

CHILDREN  AND  FAMILY  SERVICES 


GORDON  JOHNSON 
DIRECTOR 


ONt  NORT)4  OlD  ST  A  rc  C  T  Ol  Pi.  A  7  A 
SPRlNGriECO.  II  CINOIS  42  706 


May  2r>. 


I'hv  llonorabit'  Ikt*  Andrews 
I'nilt'd  Stales  Houso  of  KeprtrsmlMlivrh 
2201  Hayburn  lUmac  "»ffuf  Building 
Wahhmglon.  I)  C 

Dear  Heproscnlalive  Andrewh. 

The  Uhnois  l)ej)arlmenl  of  Chjldreii  and  Family  Servicr.s  assumed  respon- 
sibility f«)r  the  administration  of  the  Juvenile  Justice  an(i  I)elin(iuen(\v 
lYi'Ventioii  Act  in  the  fall  of  1982.    As  Director  of  that  I)ej)artment .  u 
has  come  \i>  my  attention  that  (Congress  this  year  will  l.e  taking  action 
en  several  bills  which  will  greatly  impact  our  State's  ability  to  a{|e- 
(juately  address  the  needs  of  our  younff  people,  many  of  which  are  reii- 
crated  by  current  federal  legislation 

I  Uf'derst^nil  tha'  (.'ongress  is  presenily  considerinj(  justice  assistancr 
le>fislalion  and  81762)  which  proposes  to  establish  a  block  j^rant 

program  for  financial  and  technical  assistance  to  state  and  local  govern- 
men  Is  for  specified  programs  of  proven  effectiveness      Draft  j^uidiMines, 
which  art-  being  de* -eloped  to  addr«-ss  this  program  if  and  when  \*iv  legis- 
l.ilu>n  IS  enacted,  have  been  sent  tt)  nic  lor  comments      A  few  of  the  pro- 
j;r;im.s  which  are  being  cited  in  the  proposed  guidelines  as  "t)rove'n  cffcc- 
iivf'*  acidress  juvenilis     However  unlike  the  former  Law  Knftjrcemtni 
Assistance  Act  (I.KAA)  and  the  subsei^uently  proposed  Justice  Sysl<*ni  Im- 
prtiv  menl  Act,  the  new  bdls  do  not  require  that  a  cf;rtain  percentag*- 
of   nese  funds  atidress  the  needs  of  juveniles.    There  is.  therefore. 
assurance  that  any  of  thest-  programs  would  bo  funded     This  apparent  !.»w 
priority  for  juvenile  justice  programs  conctrns  me 

In  addition  to  this  proposed  justice  assistance  program.  ('ongr»*ss  will 
also  be  considering  the  reauthorization  of  thf*  Juvfnih-  Justice  and 
Df'limiurni'y  Prevention  Act  (JJDPA;  this  yeai*      As  in  past  yrars,  the 
Atlministration  is  recommending  that  the  iIJDPA  not  be  reauthyriy»-d 
Alfred  Kegnery,  Administrator  of  the  OJiIlJP.  has  testified  to  both  Hou-.c 
and  Senate  Subcommit lees  the*  he  is  specifically  opposed  to  Title  II 
of  the  Act      Title  11  is  the  statr  ft^nnula  grant  section  of  the  Act 
ihrtjugh  which  Hlint^s  receives  Sli  million  plus  dollars  each  year  Mr 
Kegntrry  has  also  stated  that  the  new  justice  assistance  legislation  would 
fund  those  state  juvenile  justice  programs  which  had  "proven"  successful 
other  su((*#ssfui  pioj^rhms  pre    ^usly  funded  with  JJDPA  fund;,  could  b<- 


picked  up  by  the  -.tat*  or  iot 
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.^laiiy  proponents  of  the  JJDI'A  f<Mr  the  Adminiblralion  intendb  to  fund  tho 
new  ju^iicv  asbistanor  program  using  funds  which  would  hsve  been  allocated 
for  thr  JJDPA     fortunately,  historically  bipartisan  Congressional  sup- 
port foi'  the  Juvenile*  Jubtii'e  program  has  always  been  strong  «?o  I  feel 
rimfKirnt  that  ihib  wouUJ  not  happen.    However,  it  is  important  that  I 
inmmunicaie  tt»  you  the  impact  such  a  decision  would  have  on  Illinois. 
To  assum*'.  ab  Mr    Uegnery  would  have  us.  that  the  funding  of  a  justice 
abbistan*  »•  t)ill  instead  of  the  JJDPA  can  jubt  as  effectively  address  the 
Stale's  juvenile  justice  needs  is  naive.    Such  a  move  would  completely 
undermine  Illinois'  initiative  to  remove  juveniles  from  adult  jails--an 
initiative  which  mduilos  important  Slate  legislation  as  well  as  a  major 
programming  effort  that  is  being  undertaken  by  my  Department. 

The  Thompson  Administration  supports  both  laws.    The  Juvenile  Justice 
an(i  Uelimiuency  Prevention  Act  has  been  extremely  effective  in  Illinois, 
enabling  stftte  government  to  work  ^vith  local  governments  and  private 
pnnMders  to  resolve  ih^^  problems  of  our  young  people  and  assure  that 
only  youthb  who  require  formal  intervention  are  returned  to  the  child 
welfare  and  juvenile  justice  systems.    However,  the  $2  million  dollars 
Illinois  has  annually  rcc«'iveti  since  1982  can  only  provide  for  ^  hrre- 
bones,  single  program  effort. 

Between  1978  and  I98l  Illinois  received  $3  million  annually  in  JJDPA 
funding  as  well  a^  an  additional  $3  million  from  I.F.AA  (19.15%  of  State 
I.KAA  fuiuJs)  \o  addiess  the  needs  of  our  troubled  youth.    With  this 
annual  amount  the  State  was  able  to  address  many  of  the  juvenile  justice 
needs  which  have  been  bO  well  delineated  in  the  Juvenile  Justice  and 
Delinquency  Prevention  Act.    Reauthorization  of  the  Juvenile  Justice 
anii^  Oehniiuency  Prevention  ^ct  wllR  an  annual  appr('prlation  of  $7?)" 
million  plus  passage  of  a  justice  assistance  bOT  wj^h'mcTu^^ 
provision  that  20%^ of  these  aoIIars  "b]^c"^rre^       io  programs  for  juve- 
niles wouIJ  again  allow  Illinois  to  adTdresa  the  needs  oT  bur  young 
people  ai.d  assure  the  cohlinucd  upgrading  of  our  juvenile  justice 
systems  .     .  -  —  .  ... 

Please  di;  not  hesitate  to  contact  me  if  I  may  provide  you  with  additional 
mform.itu,n  en  the  juvenile  justice  program  in  Illinois  or  if  I  may  be 
of  further  assislancr  to  y(>u 
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Commission  on  Youth 

A  Coalition  of 
Community  Youth  Advocates 


so  Wesl  3900  South.  Suile  2  A 
Salt  Lake  Cily.  Uuh  84107 
Phont  S35S018 


May  2b,  1984 


M.  Tom  Shlmli  i 
Commitiioner 

E»tcuflvt  Comm-i**#? 
Wendy  Rupp^I.  Ch  » 
Lynn  SamwI.  \\,  ch«ir 
Lowell  Bennir  i 
hm  Farner 


Hu.K.r«hle  Rc.pr<.«entatlve  nan  Marriott 

W«ih'.l;'"'"'n  """"^  Representatives 
WaBhlitgton,  D.C.  20515 

I'l'ar  Ri-preacntiitlve  Marriott: 

ot   It.  °'  legislation  anJ  encourage  your  active  support 

We  understand  that  H.R.  4971  h„„„      .  . 

and  ...,b..r  Committee  and  we    esp'  tf.Hi:  "'"""'^^y        the  Education 

a..v  forther  .•.nendra..ntB.     Addluona    v    /"""fi  """"^  " 

H.-oln«  that  thlH  In-portant  b     1  Is  no;     l^^t  t  ^""^  ""PP""-' 

A.«.st«n..c.  Act  slnc^  that^ould  deUy'lts  p'^sL'g:"  '"^ 

W.._appr,..uu.  y„.,r  concern  ,or  a.,d  support  o,   .„e  children  „,.d  youth  „f 
SlnriTely , 

Wordy  KupptU' Cha f r 
Salt  Lake  (^inty  Cnmml 88 ion 

WR/.JKW/jf 


on  VuHth 


'^c:     Rep.   Prtnl   Simon  (H-Ul.) 
t^«*p.    Ike  An.JruwM  (U-NC.) 
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^      my  z,m^ 

CALIFORNIA  PEACE  OFFICERS'         CALIFORNIA  POLICE  CHIEFS'         CALIFORNIA  STATE  SHERIFFS' 

ASSOCIATION  ASSOCIATION  ASSOCIATION 

2012  H  STREET.  SUITE  102      •       SACRAMENTO,  CALIFORNIA  9W14       •      PHONE  (916)  446-7847 

 Le^islati\/e  Oviersight  Committer  

May  25.  i98<» 


Congressman  Ike  Andrews 
Cofninittee  on  Human  Resourfes 
Rayburn  House  Office  Building 
Room  2178 

Washington,  D.C.  20515 
Dear  Congressman  Andrews: 

The  above  indicated  associations  strongly  support  the  Federal 
Juvi»nile  Pustice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act.   The  pro- 
gram has  given  uniform  national  direction  and  support  for 
states  to  combat  youth  crimes. 

TUc  Art  will  expire  on  Septt^mber  50,  198<».   H.R.  '971, 
Andrews,  would  re-author ize  the  ."Juvenile  Justice  md  Delinquency 
Prevention  Act  with  important  improvements. 

Reauthori7ation  of  the  3JDP  Act  is  of  great  importance  to 
California.   Since  FY  1982,  California's  allocation  has  been  approx-  , 
imately      million  annually.   Although  the  amount  is  small  com- 
pared to  the  total  expended  tn  the  state  for  criminal  justice,  it  is 
r  ritK  al  in  terms  of  the  messai»e  it  conveys  and  in  supplementing 
Itx  al  funding  for  services  and  treatment  to  juveniles.   The  funding 
has  allowed  private  agencies  to  demonstrate  their  value  in  the 
juvenile  justice  system  romplementing  public  agencies  to  provide 

full  range  of  servide  and  treatment  needs  for*  juveniles.  The 
in^part  of  these  projects  results  jn  a  greater  balance  of  appropriate 
services  assisting  in  alleviating  already  crowded  public  juvr^nile 
■  a«  ihties  and  huge  caseloads  rarned  by  probation  personni 

Vie  request  your  support  ol  H.R.  '♦971. 


Sirh  crely. 


A(  :pl- 
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.S  A  I  (IN    l»  C  JO  t 


f  Al  I  H    A  NO 


'MAN  M  tlVf  »  ft 


SEP  2  6  1983 


n{>i..w.O»lG  T>K)ni.in  P.  O'Neill,  Jr. 
;ip.».iKt»t  of  tlio  Hoiiso  of  Rt»pr i'«ont  fit  i  vofl 
W.tj.hi  i..it.)n,   n.C.  20bl5 

l)f»ar  Mr.  Spc»aker: 

Sr>t:tion  315  of  the  Runaway  and  Moiiu'h-r.o  Yuuth  Art,  42 
IJ.S.t.'.  .S»»<.'.    bJl5,    roquirtjs  the  Depart  mont  of  Ileal  th  «ind  Hum.tn 
f=;«rvict»s  to  report  annually  to  tlie  Cnn9r«'«s  logar^Unq  t>ie 
status  and  ac-fompl  ishmonts  of  tht?  Runaw.iy  .unl  HomolcsB  Youth 
Pfd'jram.     The  vncXuacd  Annual  Report  doeumonta  Departmental 
at'tivitioa  rluring  Mscal  Yuar  1982. 

This  toport  provitlps  a  comprehensive  account  of  the  liiKtoiy 
.ind  pru^jrcKS  of  t>»o  pioijrams  funded  under  the  Rnnaway  and 
Homt'lrso  Youth  Act.      It  also  deHcribeo  Federal  collaborative 
activitii'B  iiiidi'f  t  Mken  in  the  spirit  of  the  Act. 

1  txm  pW'.ii.ft?  to  submit  to  t  lie  Coriycpss  the  Kis<ral  Yoac  1982 
Annual   KopDi  t   on  the  Runaw.jy  .trul  Mono  less  Youth  Act. 


S  i  rn*or  oly. 


Mai<jai«»^M.  Hiu-kler 
Suci  nt  (1  ry 
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FY  1982  ANNUAL,  REPORT  TO  THE  CONGRESS 
ON  THE  STATUS  AND  ACCOMPLISHMENTS  OF  THE  CENTERS 
FUNDED  UNDER  THE  RUNAWAY  AND  HOMELESS  YOUTH  ACT 


Tltlo  1X1  of  the  Juvenile  Justice  and 
Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of  1974 
(P.L.  93-415),  aa  amended  by 
the  Juvenile  Justice  Amendments 
of  1977  (P.L.  95-115)  and  the 
Juvenile  Justice  Amendments 
of  1980  (P.L.  96-509} 


The  U.S.  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services 

Office  of  Human  Development  Services 
Administration  for  Children,  Youth  and  Families 
Youth  Development  Bureau 


Submitted  Byt 
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KXKCUTlVt-;  SliMMAKV 


Tho  Depr^rtimjMt  of  Health  and  Human  Services  (DHHS)  prep<xri;d  this 
AnniMl  R»»i)ort  t        .e  Congress   In  response  to  a  remii  romttnt  in 
Suction  3l5  of       ^  Runaway  and  Homolesa  You*  h  Act  (Title  III  of  P.L. 
93-415,  .13  amended  (42  U.S.C.   Sec.    57X5)).        t  covers  the  fiscal 
year  th.it  began  on  October  I,    198J   and  omi.  ..    .n  Septenjber  .30,  1982. 

This  report  documents  the  status  and  accotnj)!  i  shmenta /cf  the  centers 
for   runaway  and  home)  jsa  youth  that  the  Deparlment  fundod   in  FY  1982 
under  the  provisions  of  Section  311  of  the  1  tjg  i  s  1  at  ion  .     It  u^^dates 
tht*  'atatuB,   operation,   and  acccjinpl  i  shinonts  of  the  National 
t?ommiinicat  ions  Syatom  manrJatod  by  the  1080  Ameivhui'nt  s  to  tlie  Rmiaway 
and  Hf)inelf?ss  Youth  Aot,   as  well  as  the  coord  inat*^d  networks  of 
o»jnt»?r3  supported  by  DHHS  in  t*Y  1982.     This  roport  describes  the 
r<»«e.irchr   di»fiion:>trat  ion,   evaluation,   slior  t-t  erm  training,  and 
technical  aiisititance  activitios  that  support  and  augment  the  Runaway 
and  IJo.Tipl.;.  3  Youth  Trogra.t^.     T)ie  Department's  participation  on  the 
Coord  i  nat  i  !ig  Council  on  ^Juvunile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention, 
tlie  N'aMiMial   Iniititute  of  Corrections,   and  the  National  Advisory 
CommiM.'o  t)n  »/avi»nilo  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  is 
■  ji»}>K'  I  I  hiMl   i  n  i\f»t  ail. 

Hautui  upon  a  .uwen  munth  study  dnrifig  t'Y  l*)82  of  a  rjainple  ot  i:»?nt»TH 
fundfil  jjnd»?r  t  h»?  Runaway  tuid  H(Dneles3  Youth  Act,    the  (j»MU«ral 
Ai  counting  c)ffi(  i»  repjjrted  to  the  Subcommittee  on  Htnn.in  ReuourcosJ  of 
t  hi»  UMi^^'d  S^.l^'^s  liou:3e  of  Representatives  Committee  un  Kducation 
and  f.al>c)r,   on  t.  he  P'.'p-i  r  t  meat  '  s   implementation  of   the  Ruf.aw.iy  and 
H«'mi>li-'i3  Yijuth  Act.     The  OiMieral  Accmniting  Office  ff^vind  that  theue 
ci'nt<'tfi  wi-ro   in  t'omplianee  with  the   intent  of  the  Congress  anti  \y<!re 
.I.Mr-  .sing   important  community  service  ne^ils.      In   \\  a  evilu.ition  of 
2')  c-i'fitcrM  :>uppc  ji  t  «-»d  midiir  the  Runaway  Youth  Ai:t,  cf">niuCLed 
rj77-19/9,   llnrkflcy  Planning  Aiiuociates  of  California  providi'd 
-idditinii/l  dijcumi-nt  .»t  I  on  tli.it    the   runaway  youth  progr.im  was  mei»ting 
M:e  ( »l)  }"i  t  I  Vf's  of   ^he  program  i:st  abl  i  gIu.mI  by  the  Congreiis.  In 
Kt'bcuary   1982,    Berkeley  Planning  Associates  completiid  «\n  inteiuiive 
:'.<>('oiul.iry  .uialyaia  of  irlient  and  service  data  th.it  the  centers 
(•tjH  »'(*t  i»d  and  transmitted  to  the  Dep-ift  munt .     This  ati<A  lysis 
iM*U(-ati>d  that  the  centers  served  <jver    113,000  youth  on  a  h<Duscd  or 
non -hoii'*.»»ci  b«isis  between   1977  and  1980. 

Th."'.*?  n.ijor  iwiMits  ant!  other  Ofr*pa  r  t  ment  a  I  at;tiviti»'s  alf«?ctiMg  the 
Ht.itiif,  .iivi  .11  f-oitip  1  1  shn.-nt  s  <;f   t  lie  DHHS-fund--d  »*t»ntiMn    for  run.iw.iy 
ind  h"ni»li»Ts  yotit  h  d  tiring  Ki'-,i;al  Yr»rir   108  2  are  sujnm.i  r  i /.»3d  as  follows; 

o       The  pi.  gram  .iw.»rded  gctinta  to   IbO  cent*.*rs  fijr   rtjn.jway  and 

ht):T»le:.s  youth.      It  a  1  1  o<:."\  t  ed  ilO.2  million  co  DliUS  Regional 
offic.t's   for   the  stippott  of  (•♦.u; t  ITS   in  'SO  .Slat»»s,    the  District  of 
<'olanbia  .ind  Ptii*rto  Ri<.*o.   •  Ap|>t  ox  i  mn  t  o  ly  44,000  youth  r».voived 
..t,j.>vf;g   si'i  V I  ci'j  while   1)3,  000  received  nne*-timi>  I'tjunne  1  ing  or 
r    f t  a  I    r;»-i  V  ifi-s  . 
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Thu  protjram  uui^portod  the  National  ComiMunicat  ions  Syat«fm  in  the 
.j;«ount  of  $JUO,000.     This  system,  which  includoa  tho  National 
Runaway  Switchboard,   provided  refu»rral  and  crisis  i ntorvi»nt  ion 
aervices  to  approximately  200,000  runaway  and  homeleaa  youth, 
and  thftir  families  during  FY  1982. 

The  program  continuod  to  provide  technical  assistance  and 
training  support  to  runaway  and  homeless  youth  centers.  It 
sponsored,   in  cooperation  with  the  National  Conference  of  State 
Legislatures  and  the  University  of  Michigan's  School  of  Social 
Work,   a  National  Institute  for  Youth  Services  in  August  1982, 
which  provided  intnnsive  skills  training  in  program  development 
to  administrators  and  key  staff  of  runaway  and  homeless  youth 
c;t>nt  ers . 

The  program  intensified  the  recruitment,   training  and  use  of 
voluiitours  at  the  centers  for  runaway  and  homeless  youth,  the 
cooriiinated  networks  of  runaway  and  homeless  youth  centers,  and 
the  National  Communications  System. 

The  Office  of  Human  Development  Services  awarded  discretionary 
ijrants  in  Soptomher  1982  that  relate  to  and  support  the  Runaway 
an.i  Homi?]o;5s  Yijuth  Program^     Tho  awards  .  i nc luded  grants, 
siipport.od  umJer  Section  426  of  the  Social  Security  Act,    for  'on 
Recjional  Resource  Centers  for  Children  and  Youth. 

The  progr.im  hosted  two  regular  meetings  of  the  Coordinating 
Council  on  Juvonile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention.     It  also 
jjponstjred  thrfe  days  of  public  hearings  on  proposed  Council 
.ir:tivitioa   for  1982,    1983  and  1984,    in  cooperation  with  the 
Di?partment  of  Justice  and  other  council  member  agoncies. 
Testimony  was  receivt^d  from  leading  national.  State,  local 
government  and  private  sector  organisations  and  officials. 

The  program  supported  and  participated  in  a  cooperative 
.igr.iemort  between  DHHS  and  the  National  Conference  of  State 
Legislatures  to  further  develop  the  decision-making  capabilities 
of  State  legislative  bodies  in  tho  area  of  youth  services. 

The  program  completed  a  manual  in  July  1982  for  the  assessment 
of  youth  outreach,  aftercare  and  training  services  in 
cooperation  with  the  Ohio  Youth  Services  Network.     The  manual, 
titled  "Aspects  of  Shelter  Care,**  resulted  from  a  two  year 
research  and  demonstration  project  funded  by  DHHS. 

The  program  negotJatod  <\n  intoracjency  a9ceem«?nt  with  ACTION, 
which  focused  on  tho  uae  of  v>luntf»ors  in  programs  for  runaway 
•ind  homeless  ycucih,     The  program  al^o  work**f:  o?of?ely  with  the 
Nation^')       1  laborat  i  on  for  Voiith*   the  Notional  Youth  tVork 
Alliaiji-'o,    the  Nat  i  or  a  I  Ng^wgik  for  Runaway  and  Y.jt'jth  Sorv»ces, 
aru!  other  youth  servin')  oi  ga.ii  zat  ions. 
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The  progr.iin  continuod  piovidiny  financial  and  ti»r?hnical 
fisui  startle  to  eight  coord  inateri  networks  of  (;nntors  for  runaway 
«uui  hum.jlijjjs  youth,  as  authorized  by  Section  311  of  tie 
le.jislat  ion,  to  more  effectively  coordinate  Federal,  State,  and 
lofal  oovornment  programs  for  runaway  and  homeless  youth,  and 
their  fami 1 iua • 

The  program  t  onductod  roiicarch,  deinonijt r at  ion  and  evaluation 
activities  th^t   increased  the  expertise  of  the  Centura  to  better 
serve  rurutway  and  homelesa  youth,   and  their  families. 

The  proyr.-.ra  verified  that  DHHS-funded  centers  continued  to 
siiccessful  ly  aci.'ess  other  public  and  private  spctor  funding 
sourres  for  program  support  and  reiiuce  their  depenrlenco  on 
Federal  financial  assistance.     Appendix  A  identifies  the  types 
of  public  and  private  st'ctor  funding  sources  which  were  utilized 
by  tj;i>se  CfMU.era. 

The  pi-(>ji.\im  p.»rt  icipat«d  in  tht;  plannincj  of  two  nat.  ir^ial  forums 
on  juvt-»nile  ju:5t  ice  and  youth  ^5ervicc3  convened  by  the  Advisory 
Comjni 'ss  5  ::.a  on  In  t  erfjovurnmental  Relations  (ACIRJ   and  the 
Depart n»»nt  of  Justice. 

The  iuoji.im  r..'viewt.'d  the  Program  Performance  Standards. 
dijvi»l.)iH?d  in  lM/7  for  the  purpose  of  asspssing  the  program 
oper.it  ior^s  of  centers  for  runaway  and  homeless  youth.  The 
Oifi.'f  .)f  Mirn.joment  and  Budget  has  approved  the  use  of  the 
Stand  Td.s  unt    '    July  1984, 

Tin;  proynm  p..     irip.itod  in  national,  regional.  State,  local, 
and  private  y-tor  <*on  f  er  i>nce3 ,    forums  anii  ^iorainars  convened  to 
addi't'is  curr^>nt    issues  and  needs  in  the  area  of  youth  services. 
lncluJ-»d  wete  the  National  Youth  Workers  ConferiMico,  the 
N.itional  Network  Sym£)Ortium  on  Runaway  Youth,    the  Annual  Mooting 
of   the  NVitional   C(>nf.»r»>nce  of  State  Leg  i  s  lat  ur  es .    -ind  the  Annual 
O  ijf.»r.Mu:e  of  the  National  Ausociation  of  Detention  Home 
Av!n i  n  i  :jt  r.ttor  s» 
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SECTION  I 


INTRODUCTION 


Author  1  ty  _J_p r  the  Annua  1  Ji9i^9£jt 

The  original  Runaway  Youth  Act  ot  1974  and  the  1977  and  1980 
amentJments  contain  a  provision  in  Section  315  that  requires  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services  to  aubmit  to  the  Congress  an 
Annual  Report  on  the  status  and  accomplishments  of  the  centers 
funded  under  the  requirements  of  Section  311  of  the  statute. 
Information  and  data  presented  in  this  Annual  Report  are  based  upon 
activities  conducted  under  the  Runaway  and  Homeless  Youth  Act  during 
the  period  October  1#   1981  to  September  30,  1982. 

Organ i  ? ^tion  of  the  Annual  Report 

This  Af    tjal  Report  Is  organized  into  four  sections.     Section  t,  the 
Introduction,  provides  an  overview,    legislative  background  and 
g(>neral   information  regarding  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  problem 
of  runaway  i^ntl  homeless  youth  in  the  nation.     Section  II  describes 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services*   Runaway  and  Homeless 
Youth  Program  and  provides  details  regarding  the  number  of  centers 
funded  during  Fiscal  Year  1982,  their  locations,  budget  levels, 
funding  criteria,   State  dollar  allocations,   and  other  information. 
Section  tl  «ilso  includes  a  discussion  of  the  Department's 
coordinated  notworK  initiatives,  the  cooperative  agreement  with  the 
National  Conference  of  State  Legislatures,   the  National 
Communications  System,    technical  assistance  and  training  activities, 
volunteer  initiatives,   and  the  status  of  the  Runaway  Youth  Program 
Performance  Standards  relating  to  program  operations. 

•Section  III  describes  and  discusses  the  Department's  related 
research,  demonstration  and  evaluation  activities  that  support  the 
Runaway  and  Homeless  Youth  Program,    Including  updated  client  and 
stjcvice  profiles,   and  the  types  and  nature  of  discretionary  research 
.»nd  .lomonst  rat  ion  grants  awarded  in  Fiscal  Year  1982. 

Si»ction  IV  (Outlines  the  Department*s  activities  during  Fiscal  Year 
19B2   in  Siipport  of  the  Coordinating  Council  on  Juvenile  Justice  and 
Dc?linqu«ncy  Prevention,    the  National  Advisory  Committee  on  Juvenile 
Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention,   the  National   Institute  of 
Corrections,   and  other  interagency  task  forces  and  committers  that 
deal  with  youth  and   juvenile  justice  programs  and  issues.  Special 
initiatives  that  the  Department  has  undertaken  with  other  Federal 
a«j(»ncins,    inv:luding  ACTION  and  the  Departments  of  Justice  and 
E.!uration,   are  d*^scribed.     This  Section  also  covers  the  Department's 
activities  with  private  sector  agencies  and  organizations  including 
the  Nat ion.U  Nrt work  far  Runaway  and  Youth  Services*    the  National 
Youth  Work  AUianc:e,    the  National  Collaboration  for  Youth,    the  Boys 
Clubs  of  A:ni»rif.i  .uid  UnlttM  Neighborhood  Centers. 
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Tho  Appondix  iiuMnlcH  a  Lintinq  of  .ill   runaway  and  homoleGs  youth 
^r.ua.M.-a  auiing  KY  1982.     The  App,;n.lix  also  provides  a  compt  o)i..?n8  i  ve 
listing  of  jsources  of   financi.^l  support   for  thrt  cfMitt»rs, 

inclutliru;  public  <i3  well  as  private  sector  support. 

lM?(j  i  slat  iye  JUa*^^.^;^ ..^L^^? ..^.il^lJsaf  Oi^id 

T)io  first  Federal  letji  slat  ion  which  focused  on  the  pit^blem  of 
rufj.jway  youth  was  onacted  on  Soptomber  7,   19  74,   and  was  dosign.^ted 
as  Title   [II  of  tho  Juvenile  Justice  and  nelintjui.Micy  Prevention  Act 
of   1974  (P.t..   93-415).     Title  III  was  subtitled  the  Runaway  Youth 
Act.     Tho  Cofj-^reaa  and  rho  President  thus  responded  to  the  rining 
conc»?rp.  over  the  numbers  of.  youth  who  were  leaving  home  without 
parental  p.>  cm  i  ns  ion ,   crossing  State  lines,   and  who,  while  on  tho 
riin,   wf.'re  exposed  to  exploitation  and  other  dangers.     The  Runaway 
Youth  Act  aut)]orized  the  Secretary  of  Hi>alth,   EtJucation  and  Welfare 
(HKW)   to  make  grants  for  tho  development  of  new  or  the  support  of 
exiijtjfig  ..-.-'ntors  to  alleviate  the   immediate  not»d3  of  lunaway  youth 
in  a  manner  otitside  tho  law  enforcement  structure  and  the  juvenile 
jusf  i.-o  r.yst  ems. 

On  Ort.-^)^.»r   3,    1977,    the  Congress  amended  and  extended  t)ie  Runaway 
Y.).,n,  A.  t  by  iMi.u'ting  t)io  Juvenile  Justice  Amendments  oE  1977,  ^^nd 
i  M«»d  "oHi.Mwijjo  homoless  youth"  to  the  categories  of  eligible 
r  «»••  ip  i  •■nt      ol   -.I'lvi.-i-o  and  ctjordinatod  networks  of  i.'enters  piXjviding 
'..TVi  .'..n  to  riH-..»w.iy  -mti  hr^melosa  youth.     The   size  of  the  grants  to 
whu-h  fhe  D.p.iitn.Mit   could  give  pric^rity  wa.-?   raised  from  those  less 
th.tn  i^^ono  to  tho-.e  less   than  $100,000.     The  applicant  program 
bu.lj.»t    l.'Vfl   ff;r  w)]ich  4-he  Department  could  give  funcJing  priority 
wa:i  rais-d   fr.im  $100,000  to  $150, OUO.     The  1977  amcMidmcinta  also  made 
Stat.?  .i.j.-ncios  eligible   for  grants  and   included  a  provision  tliat 
p»'i  MiMini-^l   (»mpt/:)yvd  by  the   funded  ci-ntera  receive  short-term 
fraittiiig.     Tlu*   t  ]  t  i »;  of   the   legislation  was    left   inu'hanged  as  the 
R.;n  iw  iy   Y€)ut  )i  At.'t  . 

The  U  inaw.iy  Youf  h  Ai:t  w-is  .jmtwwjed   for  the  second  time  -ni  Di».:pmber  B, 
l')>iO,     jpon  Congi  .»:'.s  ion.i  I  iMnctment  of  tlie  Juvenile  Justice 
Ai!:'n.l:n.'Mt  s  of    I  OHO.     The  ami.'ndm»»nt  s  cli.inged  the  short   titi.^  the 
Act  to  Ruriiway  and  Homeless  Youth  Act,    (P.K.    96-509).  Anot)]er 

.'"I*  oh.iiige   in  fhe  legislation  ;;tipulated  that  grants  be  maile 
*'.-i«ii  •  al>l  /    iir.<^rig  the?  St.^trv;  )^.\!3e(J  upon  t.lieir   re^.poctive  p.  jiju  1  »it  i  ons 
•)f  VJuMi  under   18  ye-ics  of  .ige."     This  represented  a  major  policy 
•  •>:.i.Mge  .uhl  alt(*re(i  t  ]ie  f(irmula   for  allocating   funtis  ba?si>d  not  only 
.>n  th*}  youth  potHilatinn   in  the  States,   but  also  on  t)ie   r  -iv^rted 
te;.'ib..»r  -^f   yni  •trc«»sfs   for  runaways   in  the  n. it  ion  and  on  t!ie  number 
of  *;f.iMd.ird  Mee  rop.jl  i  t  an  Statistical  Area-;  (SMSA)    in  t  )ie  t'»n  DflHS 
P-»'j:'^n'J.     T!h»   imO  .mendim^nt  s  also  aui  )ujr  i  ,-.etJ  the  Seeretacy  to  fund 
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a  National  Communications  System;   to  award  supplemental  grants  to 
runaway  and  homeless  youth  centers  for  the  development  of  model 
procjcams  for  habitual  runaway  youth;  and  to  provide  on-the-job 
training  to  personnel  In  the  centers  or  to  coordinated  networks  of 
local   law  enforcement,  social  service,  and  welfare  personnel,  to 
assist  such  personnel  in  recognizing  and  providing  for  learning 
disabled  and  other  handicapped  juveniles. 

The  Nature  and  Scope  of  the  National  Problem  of  Runaway  and  Homelesa 
Youth 

The  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services  estimates  that  the 
number  of  runaway  youth  In  the  nation  ranges  from  733,000  to  1,3 
million.     This  estimate  is  based  on  the  1975  National  Statistical 
Survey  of  Runaway  Youth  authorized  by  the  Congress  under  a  provision 
of  Part  B  of  the  original  Runaway  Youth  Act  (P.L.  93-415),  aa  we.ll 
as  on  information  provided  by  center  personnel  and  others  working 
with  runaway  youth.     tn  Its  regulations  (45  CFR  1351),  DHHS  defines 
a  runaway  youth  as  a  "person  under  I8  years  of  ^ge  who  absents 
himself  or  herself  from  home  or  a  place  of  legal  residence  without 
the  permission  of  parents  or  legal  guardian." 

Only  .ipprf5Xlmat  Ions  have  been  made  of  the  number  of  homeless  youth 
In  any  one  year  In  America.     The  National  Necwork  of  Runaway  and 
Youth  Services  and  the  National  Youth  Work  Alliance  estimated  that 
500,000  youth  are  homeless  each  year.     DIIHS  has  developed  a  series 
of  initiatives  directed  at  the  homelesa  youth  phenomenon.     As  a 
point  of  tioparture  for  these  Initiatives,    it  has  found  most  useful 
the  Report  of  the  Subcommittee  on  the  Constitution  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Judiciary  of  the  United  States  Senate  entitled  Homeless 
^Q^jjll"*^,^  Saga  of  Pu shouts  and  Throwaways  in  America . 

While  the  population  estimates  discussed  above  are  important  and 
provide  a  basis  for  policy  and  program  development,   the  nature  of 
the  twin  phenomena  of  runaway  and  homeless  youth  remains  difficult 
to  define  and  evaluate.     The  causes  of  youth  problems  are  complex, 
multiple  and  interrelated.     These  youth  are  particularly  vulnerable, 
while  on  the  run  or  homeless,   to  exploitation  and  to  dangers  on  the 
streets.      It  was  for  these  reasons,  and  because  of  the  Interstate 
nature  of  the  problem,   that  Congress  passed  the  initial  Runaway 
Youth  Act   in  1974. 

Ot»t.ailt?d  client  and  service  profiles  drawn  from  the  data  provided  to 
♦■he  Youth  Development  Burijau  by  the  funded  centers  during  Fiscal 
Y#?ar    1982  c\re  presented  in  Appendix  C  of  this  roport.      In  general 
tnrms,   howovor,    the  youth  rtjceiving  services  at  the  centers  Cell 
into  six  catiitjories; 
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Runaway  Youth t     Those  youth  who  are  away  from  home  without 
permlsaion  of  their  parents  or  legal  guardians. 

t2)  Push-Out  Youthi     Those  youth  who  leave  home  with  parental 
encouragoment  * 

(3)  Throwawayai     Youth  who  leave  home  with  the  knowledge  and 

approval  of  parents  and  legal  guardians  and  who  desire  to  leave 


(4)  Potential  Runaway  Yout^hi     Those  youth  who  are  still  living  at 
home  but  are  considering  leaving  home  without  permission. 

(5)  Kon-Cri  sia  Youth t     Those  youth  who  are  living  in  an  unstable  or 
critical  situation  but  who  are  not  planning  to  leave. 

Slllll'     Youth  who  utilize  the  services  of  runaway  and  homeless 
youth  ''inters  for  various  other  reasons. 

These  youth  represent  a  wide  range  of  ages  and  ethnic  and  racial 
groups*     Females  comprise  58  percent  of  the  clients  served,  and  48 
percent  of  the  female  adolescents  are  either  15  or  16  years  of  age. 
Black  youth  not  of  Hispanic  origin  comprised  17  percent  of  the  total 
number  servedi  while  Asian  and  Hispanic  youth  total  seven  percent  of 
the  client  population.     The  major  problems  cited  by  the  youth  served 
include  "poor  communication  with  parents"  (50  percent  of  the  cases); 
"school  problems"  in  31  percent  of  the  cases;  and,   a  "status  or 
criminal  offense  problem"   in  11  percent  of  the  cases.     Section  IV 
provides  more  detailed  client  and  service  profiles  with  additional 
data  on  school  status,   living  situations,  characteristics  of  runaway 
and  homeless  youth  episodes,  causation  factorsr  reasons  youth  seek 
services,  how  youth  learn  about  the  centers,  extent  of  parent 
participation  in  center  programs,  and  case  di' position  when  youth 
leave  the  centers  or  when  services  are  terminated. 


home. 
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TllK  RUNAWAY  AND  HOMKLKSS  YOUTH  PROOKAM 


PijijMjMo  finti  uhjtit  i  v*'s  of  the  Kjuiaway  atuJ  lUjinolc'Jis  Yovjlh  Program 

The  iMjri>(..:,e  <jf   the  Hun.*wuy  and  Homclobs  Yoiit>i  PrDyr.iin  is  to  provide 
aijpjiort  to  St.ite  and  local  ijoverninonts ,    nonprofit  agencies,  and 
coordinated  networks  of  tliese  ayem'icH  to  develop  or  strengtlien 
community-based  centers  dealing  with  the  immediate  problems  of 
runaway  and  homeless  youth,  and  their  families.     The  brond  purpose 
of  the  program  is  included  in  four  Congressional  goals  established 
for  the  centers   in  Section  315  of  the  legislation.     The  four  goals, 
and  the  extent   to  w>iich  DUHG  has  mot  them  on  the  basis  of  a 
secondary  analysis  conducted  in  1982  of  the  client  and  service  data 
collect  I'd  at  the  centers  and  reported  to  DHHS,  are  identified  below 
with   the  results  of  data  analyses* 


Goal  1 


Goal  3 


Goa  1  4 


K_f  f  ect  i  vene  B  8  of  t  he  cent  or  s_  in  a  1 1  ey  i   t  i  n^  the  needs  o  f 

More  than  90  percent  of  the  youth  served  by  the  centers  in 
l-'Y  1982  received  basic  food,  clothing  and  shelter  services, 

A)>ilitj/  of  cent  »>  r  s  to  r  e  u  n  i  t  e  c  1  u  1  dr  en  wi  tj}  ^he  i  r_  _fj\mi  U  es 
9}^i^^  .V9.  yh g_      g o  1  u  tTb n  of   f  a ro'i  lY  p\2^J- ^ s  t-hr  ouc^h 

t;  o  ij  r  1  s  e  1  i  ti^  ji  r  i'd_  ot  h  e  r   ee  r  v  ices  : 

Sixty  "tiix  porcoTit'of  the  youth  served  by  the  centers  in  FY 
l*iH2  ritit]  50  percent  of  the  parents  of  these  y<juth  reported 
that  tlie  centers  were  lielpful  in  resolving  family  problems 
and  in  effecting   family  reunification, 

Kf  f ect i veness  of   the  centers  in  st rtmgthening  f am i ly 

ch  I  idr  en ;   — 

Viity  ]j(.'rc(?nt  of   the  runaway  youth  served  by  tlie  centers 
repotted  that  the  center  programs  helped  strengthen  and 
stabilize  family  relationships  and  lessened  the  ijossibility 
of  future  runaway  episodes, 

i"'?AV9j!.^yj^*iL*\^-^„  °/  _9^"^erB  in  helping  j(;outh^decidje^  utx>n  a 
Y  iTt  "u  r  ~e '  CO  ur  s  b  o  IT  a  c  1 1  b  nl " "  '*  — 

Seventy-five  percent  of  the  youth  served  by  the  centers 
credited  the  center  programs  with  success  in  helping  tliem 
df  ide  upon  a  future  course  of  action  following  their 
contact  witn  thc!se  programs* 


Tlie  General  Accounting  Offi 
of  California  verified  in  s 
Dieeting  Congressional  goals 
re[>()rt  to  the  Subcommittee 
Repr  o'jf.'ntat  i  ves  '  Comm  i  t  t«?e 
Till  ough  a  seven-month  study 
runaway  anii  homeless  youth, 
those  youth  targeted  by  the 


ce  (GAO)  and  Berkeley  Planning  Associates 
eparate  reports  that  the  program  was 

and  objectives.     GAO  made  a  formal 
on  Human  Resources  of  the  House  of 
on  Education  and  Labor  on  May  5»  1982. 
of  a  sample  of  DHHS-funded  c^^nters  for 
GAO  found  that  the  centers  were  serving 
Congress.     Berkeley  Planning  Associates, 
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dfi  iiidopoiident  private   cMnt  r  dc  t  i  uy  firm,  corroborated  in  it«  J  982 
roport  tTititleU  Tht  Nat  ional_  Runaway  Youth  Pro<jrajn,   their  findings 
from  tlie  I9(i0  naVlo  a"^   evrtluat'ibW  ol  the' program',   in  terms  of  its 
su<H«.-sa  in  mi.'uting     no  Congressional  objectives  set  in  Sectit>n  315 
of  the  law. 

^i^'\^M»_f».•J!l.i^■5*lJS^iAsl\^le_nt^^^  .  .  awa^and  Homeless  Youth 

Duiiny  Ki.'jcal  Year   1982,    the  number  of   f umiv  u  centers  decreased 
slightly  from  169  to  166,     Three  centers  were  defunded,  whils  the 
remainder  maintained  stable  opei^»-':rg  i*rogran.s  which  served 
approximately  44,000  youth  in  sheltered  and  non-shol t er ed  modes.  in 
addition  to  the  numbers  served  by  the  centers  on  un  overnight  or 
extonrled  basis,  approximately  133,000  youth  received  one  time 
drop-in  services  involving  counseling  or  referral.* 

The  centers  continued  to  diversify  their  f^.iding  sources  during 
l9Bi.     Appe?ndix  A  presents  the  various  types  of  governmental  and 
private  sector   funding  sources  acctrssed  by  the  centers  during  Fiscal 
Year   1982.     All  of  these  centers  rtM«.  ivod  varyir.j  amounts  of  Federal 
funds,    including  those  appropriated  by  the  Congress  for  implementa- 
tion of  the  Runaway  and  Homeless  You.h  Act.     Overall,   the  major 
sources  of  centers*  operating  budgets   included  Federal  (36 
peic<»nt*),   .St.ite   (19  percent),   county   (7  percent),   city  and  local 
(10  pptcfnt),  donations   (15  percent),  and  fees/in-kind  contributions 
(  J  1   pel  <  e»nt  )  . 

The  centt-rs  ..o.-tiuued  in  Fiscal  Year  1982  to  use  local  and  State 

nt^tworKin»j  ayKte^ms  to  enhanc^^  their  program,  trffortt;  and  to  I 
facilitate?  collaborative  planning,    training,    service  deliveiy  and 
a8St?sfimt*nt  initiatives  with  ot)ier  community  service  agencies. 

Other  aceorapl  ishmt^ntB  duiing  FY  iS82  have  been  the  continued 
effectiveness  of  the  funded  centers  in  providing  essential  servicc-s 
to  runaway  and  homeless  youth  beyond  the  mandatea  temporary  shelter, 
counseling  and  aftercare  services.     Most  of  the  centers  of*"«»red 
youth  and   families  an  ^rrav  of  ancillary  medical,   educati    *.  _, 
recrootional,   employment,   advocacy,   mental  health,  subst.  .ce  a'juse 
and  health  services  either  directly  or  on  a  referral  bafi i;  --ua i ng  in 
many  cases  professional  volunteers  from  medicine,  nursing  ^aw, 
-  .x'ial  work  and  -education.     Both  through  the  creative  use  o^ 
.olunteers  as  well  as  by  means  of  networks,  coalitions  and 
cony.^rtia,   t)ie  centers  have  actively  made  essential  human  services 
available  to  runaway  and  homeless  youth,  anti  their  families. 

The  Centers  increased  the  N^olume  of  aeivioLS  provided  during  FY 
1<;82.     While  in  Fiscal   Year   l?**   the  runaway  youth  g/antees  served 
an  eiitimatea  15,000  yout)i,   t)»is     »-/her   inci  eased  'o  44,000  in  Fiscal 
Year   1982,     In  1977,    19,000  youth   ^  id  their   tamiliea  utilized  th« 
National   Commun  i  ca  t  i  ona  System   (NC   ^;   in  Fiscal  Year   li-B2  thi^j 
lumber  rose  to  ovdr  200,000  yov:Lii  a..1  their    familca.     Tlio  NCS  is 
diBfUHsetl   Die  »  e   fully  below. 

\ 

*'t;eI^^^^a  1  1  y ,    the  eeritors  ohteiin  2  5  p[Mcent  of    their    finds   f  i  om  t)ie  ^ 
Run.iway  Youth  Program  and  11  peicent  of  their   tunds   f i  f»m  other 

Federal   Sources.  - 
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**  J  M  r  y  .-rt»?  ^.-j.-.-if    .)f    i^.'  funiii'ci  hy  i)\tj  i  \  n\f'i\\.  of  Health 

.in«l  1!  nvin  li.'ivii-ra   in  t'isf'.il  Yf.ir   [')ii2  wci  e  opi^r,it- f»(i  at  t  ho  lot-al 
1"V':1   .i:- lor  r«  r-.j-rofit       up  i  (-(.^s .     Thr   rpmairiu)*^  riino  £)or(:r»yit  w«?ro 
I. p.. I  ir.'.l  by  St.ito  and   loi?.-)!  gov(!rr:in»»nt  .^iy  fiuM  o6 .     Kicj)ity-ono  p.*r<'i'iit 

■  f   th",e  <*«.ntfrj;  w.to  )c.Mt.od  in  >ii'jh  population  urban  aro.'is  and 
.*iM  t»  .it'«-i»'.s  i     *j  tn  yoiii)\  .iiid  t)iuir  faniilios  by  ini».\nB  ot  public 

■  t  .r:'.t..  ti't    t  j  •  -n  . 

Th««  ■••■:it.*i.s  v.trirti  («  ns  i  tJiT.ibly  in  ti-rmii  t}t  t)u*ir  }« t.  r  ud  ii  r  a  I  t1c».',i<jn, 
{;f  .1  (  t  j  [i  j ,   pUMji  asr.mat  i«:  mm«!  ni.in.itj"irr rit  iUyles,   amJ  in  Mii'ir 
fl.it  ii.r\s)up  to  .)thor  t  r.^»l:t  ion.U  and  ii' >nt  r.ui  i  t  i  ona  I  human  sc?ivice 
•  iji  fi»  ••••iviMij  yniilh   in  Die  ixiv.mun  i  ty .     Thn  Dupaitmont  of  Hf?alth 

ni'l  M      ,n         V  i  f.'ii  bar.  found  th.it: ,    in  qomral,    two  .sultpopulal  ions  of 
'  li  'M-.  i'M-M'jo.     The  m.ijoiity  of  youth  L;i?i?king  as-uHtarice  from  tho 
K  ;f.  irt  .y  Y.^.'th  Aft  - f uri«li J  piojucts  fall   into  one  of  two  distinct 
«*!ii-.t»Ms,   '  .n-li  of  w)n.'h  d'-i^rirLOtrati'S  a  uni(jue  sot  of  cliunt 
l  b  1  r        i-r  1      ie'«3  .iMii  ';i';vi.'p  rii'  *«is.     T'.ui  fiist  group   inciudtjs  youth 
w^..)  fit    int.  I  .1   f  ami  1  y -.  >r  i  ■  fi  t  .Hi     1  a     i  t  i  ca  t.  .  on .      T)ii-»'-;e  youth  range  '  n 
f{.»r.i  ')  to   Mj  ;   bivo  ,%   t  fnib-nr-y  to  bo  f;    1  f  - 1    f  »•  r  r  »Mi  tjr  r«.«f  i.'r  ri^d  'y 
•j«'b.'.}  jI       I  i i.i  1  }i ;  .iitffwi  '\i-h(yy\  ;    ]\vo  wit)i  tht'i  r  paiMrits;   .»nd  ^ave 
l-.«.''?n   iiivt)lvf(i   in  nii'Vi  m-.s   r»;;''.,rway  cp  i  ;it>b:.4 .     'Dio  jj-.M-orul  grrjup  is 
(•i,ri'n-.od  fif    i  rrb'pfT.ib'nt  \"r  i»'»u.od  yi;i-t)i  w)io  ^Mt)u•^  havti  no  f^ifnily  or 
a  r  i»  with  a   fanijy  t}i.\t   no  1-  tigirr  »)ffi?is  a   vi,\blo  living 
ar  r  ubjiMu-nt  .     'Di"  two  r\ i  Tih  groups  r<Mjin  ro  d  i  f  Ct'rt.-n  t   i  nt  »»rv.»nt  i  on 
St  (  1 1  "g  1      ,    '.tiniriej  pitt(inii  and  ct>nir.\uuty  cooi    i      t  i  on       fori  a. 

nji.*  typi.-ii   "r'nlnr   fun<b'i  -inii^.T  the  Hui-iway  ar'd  H.>n:o  li.ss  Ytjuvh  Ai:t 
i      I  i:d»'r,   ;  Km   ?  *  I  1  cw  i  ng  t  li  i  r  ao  t  »-'r  i  U  t  i  i; s  . 

o        it    I:;    I..M^.•l    in    xn  inbai^  'ni)>ur)>in  irra; 

o       IT.    1  :J         r  >  r 'd  as  a  private,    n',nj>jofit,  yf.ut  b  S'MViM'j  ^tij-uicy  with 
»  b"ir  i  of    i  I  r ''t.'t  t 'T  fi  .tpd  a  s  i  ng  1 1*  d  i  loctoi  ; 

o        It    IS  -t !  f  1  )  i  a »  •  d  wit>i  .1    I.irg'T   public  dI-  private  >iutn»in  :ii*tvi*e 
I  •  j  ill  I  .'.lit  i  .wi  tjr  ^giTicy; 

o        It.   pii'Vilf'S   tiMPpcrity  itholti-r  tj.ite  (ili»*i:tly  wit  bin  d  :ilrigle 
fa*- 1  i  1 1  y  ; 

o       It      iK-?s  .'x'lMsiVM  I.  t;£  vol  urit  f(?  r  s  to  anoini'nt  £)aid  full-time 
.ir.d   p.ir  t   t  i  ir.i>  :A  iff; 

c>        ;t    IS  'i<*tivr»ly    luvolvi'd  with  nth«.r  [jublic  .^nd  priv.-ito 

>'iut  h  "ioi  vi  ti  j  ag'-nrii»s  tbit>ugh  niMwoik.o,   Cf  )m  1  1 1  i  t  ?ns  »ui(i 
t    list  It  t  i  .1 ; 

o        1 1  fi   fiintlirrj   l)isi»    is  d  I  vi* ;  s  i  f  i        with  a   mix   i»f  pnb/li**   ami  p;ivat*f 
•WM;r(»r   fin.in<^*ial  .support;  and 

o        M    •'vpi-ysi   a  p.iiti    jl-Mf   r'Uigin'^    in     i/.i?   f  i  ■  in-    3   to   24;  p.irt-tino 
••*-iM    1i  -n    1    !       10;     uid   vi )  1  iju  ♦  im*  r  s   fr.jtn   'j   t  f)  ItKJ. 
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The  Vrjuth  Dovelt^pmont   Bureau  (YDS),    located  within  the 
Administration   for  Children,   Youth  and  Families  (ACYF),    in  the 
Df^par t ment ' 3  Office  of  Human  Development  Services  (OHDS)  maintains 
rttim  niatrative  r  Ciipon  s  i  bi  1  i  ty  for  the  award  of  grants  aupported 
under   the  Runaway  and  Homeless  Youth  Act ♦ 

Staff  of  tho  Youth  Devolopment  Bureau  are  responsible  for  t))0 
dayto-day  direction  of  the  program,   for  the  coordination  of  central 
and  regional  office  functions   in  tho  implementation  of  th*^  program, 
.nd  for  issuing   funding,   policy  and  other  guidance  to  the  ten  ACYF 
Rt?gional  Offices.     The  Youth  Development  Bureau  also  establishes 
performance  standards  for  the  centers,   collects  statistical  and 
other  dai.a,   and  conducts  annual  planning,   budget  and  program 
i  riit  iat  i  ves* 

A  key  c?lom<,'nt   irj  the   implementation  of  the  Runaway  and  Homoloss 
Youth  Act   is  the   important   role  played  bv  the  .»CYF  Ref;ional  Program 
D  i  rectors ,    who  make  staff  spec  ialista  available  for  the  review, 
approval  and  monitoring  of  center  grants.     OHDS  Grants  Management 
staff  are  also  actively  involved  in  the  funding  process.  Tlia 
Regional  Program  Directors  are  also  responsible  for  oversight  of  the 
Ru»gional  Riv;our^-e  Centers  for  Children  and  Youth  and  ensure  that  the 
Ru^naway  and  Mi.»meles3  Youth  Act-fundod  grantees   in  their  respective 
regionc  have  access  to  technical  assistance  and  training  support 
,-ct  i  vi  t  ies  • 

YDS  formulates  annua  1  biidget  estimates,   develops  testimony  and  other 
cio*Mjmt*nts   for  DHHS,   and  rosporuJs  to  Congressional    inquiries.  YDB 
artan«3es  periodic  central/regional  office  conferences  in  its 
management   of  the  program  and  works  closely  with  the  Regional 
Program  Directors  i^'iring  tho  coarse  of  annual   funding  cycles  on 
policy,   regulatory,  programmatic,   budget,  planning  and  evaluation 
ar  t  i  V  i  t  it!£ 

I'*  i ji c a  1  y^lA  r   I '^B_2  G rant  Awards 

In  January  of  1^82,  ACYF  *  s  Commi      -  ^ti^^r  announc^od  a  Runaway  and 
Homeless  Ycuth  Art   funding  cycle%       'JYl'  cohipleted  this  funding  cycle 
in  June  1982  with  tho  award  of  grants  to  166  projects  nationwide. 
Under  guitlanco  provided  by  YDB,   each  Regional   i'rogram  Director, 
assisted  by  spooialists,    reviewed  all  of  the  applications  submitted 
for  continuation   funding.     Special  care  was  taken  to  ensure  that 
♦^acl.  center  w^b  still  eligible  for  continued  funding,   that  the 
criteria  for  funding  set   forth  in  the  law  and  the  governing 
/eguJatitjns  were  applied,   and  that  each  centor  had  operated  during 
the  {.rovii^us  y<>ar   in  a  mantiet   that      *t  all  of  the  'egal, 
A'loii  n  I  st  i  a'^  i  ve,   pccgrammatic  and  sexvice  requirements. 
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I.,  tl,..   l-JHO  Hm,.,Mim.-Mts  t„  tl,,,  Hu„„w.-,y  ^M,i  II.  ,n..l...-.8  Youth  Art,  the 
),.,v..  h....n  setvod.  "iHion  youth  .,„d  th^ir 


;         .  ^"--I'vvr   .,u.Uty  .c.,vi,-.s  to  I.U.JO 

...    ....     .f   l..:„,w.,y  „„,1    l,n....l,.„s   y.H>th,    tho.r    f..mili..s.  .-.m.-I 


t-iJ.-'il  V.-.ir 

KiJ.-  .1 1  V.-.it  }  /() 

il  Y.  .u  I'i/'i 

Ki-^.il  V.-.u  lw<u 

^        1  }  Y.-  II  1 

i-  '  ■••  .1 1  Yi   1 1  I  M^^^ 


^2 .  IJDO 
40, UOU 

MjS , DUO 

Ml) ,  000 
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Tho  Switchborird  operates  24  hours  a  day,   365  days  a  year  with  a  p.iid 
staff  of  nino  full-time  employees,    5  to  15  part-time  omploycos  and 
more  than  100  trained  volunteers*     Through  the  Switchboard,  youth 
receive  information,   referral,  and  counseling  services  at  the  time 
of  their  call,  regardless  of  their  location.     Youth  and  families  may 
access  the  services  by  dialing  the  toll-free  telephone  number 
800/621-4000  in  48  states  (the  exceptions  arc  Alaska  and  Hawaii). 
The  Switchboard  maintains  information  on  several  thousand  agencies 
offering  services  to  young  people  and  their  families.     The  National 
Runaway  Switchboard  helps  runaway  youth  reestablish  contact  with 
their  homes  either  by  conferencing  a  call  between  the  youth  and 
his/her  parents  or  by  conveying  messages  between  the  youth  and 
family  members. 

In  Fiscal  Vear  1977,   the  National  Communications  System  (NCS) 
established  a  second  component,   tho  Agency  Information  System 
(AIS).     AIS  assists  youth  service  agencies  in  'Jelivering  more 
effective  services  by  facilitating  interagency  communication  on 
specific  client  cases.     Accessible  only  to  youth  service  agencies, 
the  AIS  can  be  utilized  through  an  unpublished,   toll-free  telephone 
number  obtainable  from  Metro-Help,   Inc.     The  AIS  operates  ten  hours 
a  day,    fivs  days  a  week,   and  has  resulted  in  the  removal  of  agency 
calls  from    he  National  Runaway  Switchboard  so  that  its  lines  can 
serve  more  young  people  and  their  families. 

In  Fiscal  Year  1982,   the  Department  continued  to  support  this 
essential  service  by  funding  the  System  at  a  level  of  ^300, 000. 
Aside  from  tho  general  increase  in  the  number  of  calls  handled  since 
1975,   another  aspect  of  the  program  is  notcworthyi     More  than  100 
trained  volunteers  are  used  in  the  operation  of  the  NCs.     On  the 
average,   each  volunteer  devotes  four  hours  a  week  to  manning  the 
telephone  lines,  which  is  the  mainstay  of  the  service.  Volunteers 
also  assist  in  conducting  public  education  forums  and  are  a  major 
resource  for  recruiting  new  volunteers. 

In  September  1982,   the  Department  conducted  a  competitive  funding 
process  to  determine  the  grantee  to  operate  the  NCS  in  Fiscal  Years 
1983  and  1984.     This  grant  was  awarded  to  Metro-Help  of  Chicago, 
Illinois,  which  has  been\ythe  grantee  since  1975.     DHHS  plans  to 
evaluate  the  technical  proficiency  of  the  NCS  and  to  continue 
efforts  to  coordinate  the  services  •>£  the  NCS  with  the  centers  fox 
runaway  and  homeless  youth,   the  coordinated  networks  of  agencies, 
and  other  related  Federal,  State  and  local  activities  in  Fiscal  Year 
;983. 
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j'."   :  I  .jr-im  Pi't  f(M  p'.»!K-o  .^t.m<Kutlrt  '»Gt  .»bl  i  slit-*!  by  yi>H  for    1 1  jj   f  '..i 
^ '  i  '  '  r^i  r««l.i*«   to  t>\t»  mt'tJjoda  .wul  pr<K.t.;i:ir;;  by  wliirh  t  )i.>  :u-. -h. 
I  J:,  .n.i'l.-ja  yi)uth  ^n.i  t^ii-ii-    f.wnilii^a    iro  ).mii'j  .)s 

..Vl'iM       i  to  ».  hf!  or,tr(;mo  ot  the       t  v  Il-i.*  a  pioviil^vi  to  iho  cliiMits 
f5.'iv.»^3,     Tho  Pft;(jr.im  P»»  -  f  oimjnct?  St. ind.u  .Is  «»n<i  t  hu   rol.u.»Ml  -litoria 
.M)'\   ii;.iiiMtors--.ia   initially  jniblissh»Ml  in  M.\ic>j  JO/V-  wiMt?  d.*Vf»bu^oa 
by  YDfl  t}ir(3U»3h  .in  .in.ilyf^is  of  the  sorvi^.G  arui  atlrr '  n  i  st  r.a  i  vo 
i  «;-::|j».^n,>ni  s  of   runaway  .\n(i  bomolous  youth  [Jiojt^-ts.     T}u»y  v^^tg 
r»-v  i  si?d  ba.'ifcl  upon  the  rummrnts  and  foo.Jback  pri>vidivi  by  iho  KiscU 
Yi  .u    l-)7$   fuMiioil  pzojrots,  and  have  tn)b::<-fju»?nt  I  y  boi.»n  ftirtlnT 
ri'vi  M'd,   >  .isod   upon  ^he  oxpvrionce  of  VDQ  .jiid   its   fiincind  n"nt.TS  in 
IV'MI    ii;.p :  »«:n.'i.t  at  ion.     The  s^aM(lards   rrlat.G  to  the  \u\s\c  proyr.tm 
t-.TponiM;t  -3  .'I.  .•♦..r..t  .'d   ia  S.^ction    311         l  ]\o  Run-iw.iy  .uvi  lt.;jnclr:Jd 
Yoi.th  Ai't    .Hid  ,in  fvjtthijr  dotailud  in   tlu.^  i^'tjul  .it  ions  fjovi»rniiig  the 
i-'iiO.'-.»Mt  at  i,Mi  of  the  Act.     Flach  ^-ont  or  fi.ihK-d  ui.d-t   thG  Ruriaw.iy  ^nd 
Hi'nsnlv:is  Youth  A**t    iti  ri3(i»iirf'(J  annually  to  icr.du.-t   a  r.n  I  f -.I'.wrr^j.fntMit 
of   its  rompli.nKt*  with  t  hrfio   nt-indurds,   uji  i  luj  a   f  oi  m  pirjvi.i.-d  by  YDB 
f'>r  t>us  purixjse.     Thi'.-.e  yol  t -.t:>r>fS'.m.'i?t  ilata  aro  valid.ttrtl  (nico 
•  •     h   f..:viiMT  iry«?lo  by  t>)e  rotjion.il  ACYF  pro-jum  sp.-i-i  a  li  st  s . 

■n».»  Pi.'ji.in  f»>'r  f.}  :n.i.ici»  Standards  ..or\'(«  aa  a  dLWolf:>piii(;Mta  I  tool, 
rh.«y  .»(..  .-niploy-i  Dy  both  the  (!c.Titi?r  utalf  and  thG  loijional  ACYF 
pa-.iji  i-n  :iiv»'«  i.i  1  1  Ml  K    in   idtMjtifyiny  thouc  S'^rvice  and  a  Imi  ti  i  st  r.it  i  v<» 
'  ■  .  i-  f.'-nf  s    tiMi  .uM  I VI  t  i       i)f    individual  ctMitura  whi»'h  mquirc 
',t  I  i-.-jt  :h  1;  I  • -J  .ir.d/or  -b.  V..1.  :^ni(Mt  ,    eit}ioi   tlirm-jh   intorrnl  act  »un 
t  hi*  nitt  of  -jt.ifi  .>t   throo'jh  thi-  [>ioviLii()a  of  i-jtii-inal   t»ji.dun-  \ 
.1    i  I  ;  f  aiU  '^  . 

I  I.    w^^-.-d-^T   l'."^',  f.-lfii^.^  -.1    M.iri.i'j.rn.;jt    .wj.i  ^M.bj.'t    (ONH)  a.j.iin 

i.:;.'-,-v-  i   thv  s-i.?  -  f    till*   PriJ.j  P>-t  f(u  .u.inci.'  r!t.ii..lwdM  -incj   i  l\c 

i       Ji  1-1  I't.-I  f'  1  r>  u.».-.*    iif  .uidMitis   A;.  ;•■  .'  r:'"!!     I  ri *, t  I  ' ; :m -n t . 

*'  ■•   <'t    ■jt.,:a  r.-i  r  St  .ui-ia  r       ,  ippi.^v-.i,  :i:rbib': 

O       ■  ■«■■  t     1-  h 

)        r 1 1  V  t  .bi.i  I    in!  ,ki'  pt'H.*i"jti 
o  ,)i  .1 1  V    »hi«l  ♦  »♦  r 

<^        Tn-iivi  dual    -irid   ijr.-Mp  • -c  m  n     1  i  iicj 
C)  I  y   ••.)i.rjS'»  I  i  n'7 

:  •  M  V  1 '  o   1  1  rik  i  ji»  s 
o       A  f  t  ccf.ii  i;   'ji  i  V  n*i'9 

("a.'ii'  d  i  SI*,  .s  i  t  i  on 
o       .^taffirvj  .-incl  st.iff  d i  vn  b >pjr.Mi  t 
o  itif  h  p.ir  t  i  ripa  t  i  or. 

o  ■  fi«i  i  V  I  l-i.i  I  f-liont  filr-a 
^       fMnjt»iruj  i  .*nt  IT  pbwininq 

^'>ard   ot   d  I  I  p.:tol  s/.i.iv  I        y  b.  dy    (  » jpt  1 1 -n.i  1  ) 
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Cool  «1  i  n.it  »!d  Nt.»t  works 

In  Kisfal  Voar  1081,   jHHS  l^oy.in  an  Intcnsivo  .»t^crt  to   i  mpl  »^r.unif.  the 
provision  of  So<;tion  3U  of  the  Runaway  oiiri  S'oiik'Njss  Yoi.».h  Act  which 
.\ut>»(iri/.os  the  Secretary  to  fund  coordir.atod  r.etwoiks  oc  co»ntety  and 
ot)u'r  .ifjt-nrles  siTvlng  runaway  and  homeless  youth,    ^nd  t^.cvr 
famlUos.     This  effort  was  maintained  In  Finical  Year  196-..  ,irit'.  thrt 
coordinatf?d  networks  were  supported  hy  the  Dc-partMo.'U  with  tiA.i\\ 
grants  of  approximately  4 150,  000  to  oighn  network.-i. 

The  support  and  the  operation  of  theoe  r'utworKs  ire  Odo  ^no.bvxl  for- 
.ore  effectively  coordinating  Ped-ial,   .S^dV.e  .^r.d  ^ocal  goverur.iv?nt 
.>rogiams  for  runaway  and  homeles-j  youth,   and  their  Vami  i  xes  through 
the  Hharing  of  information;  expertise,   and  avaii.ible  re.SM'u-^-es.  Ati 
atl4Ht  ional   impetus  has  been  given  to  thlp  networkina  InUiative  by 
the  Department's  entering  into  an  a^jreemont  with  the  National 
Conference  of  State  Legislatures  to  augment  poli.:y  planning  with 
these  State  and  local  networks. 

The  of  fectivoneso  of  the  networks  is  ronected  not  only   In  their 
relatively  low  costs  for  Federal  aupport ,  but  also  in  the  f,iot  that 
five  of  the  networks  are  no  lonvjer  depunt;.2nt  on  Fedexol    fwnde.  The 
networks  vary  in  size,   funoticn,   and  location,   and   lnvo\v»v  p;-iblic 
and  private  soctor  agencies  in  their  rperations.     These  r.ot.worko 
c>mbine  t)ieir  resources  as  well  as  effect  major  cv7onuiiUf>s  by  a^iaring 
expensos  and  utilizing  available  St.'j.tQ  and  local  rMSources.  They 
conduct   campaigns  to  raise  avMitional  non- Fedeta  I  funds  and  h^ve 
succeod.^d   in  involving  many  indr'iuuala  and  or.janl  zat  ions  pr«:»viouslv 
inti»rf-sted  an«i  .u  five  in  tht5  yoi:tli  servi>:r.,t  Cirld.     Tre  networks 
have  also  bee"  effective  a«  adv.;c4tes  for   f:h»ldren  and  yovjth. 

In  Nt.»w  York,    f)ie  Empire  State   ^'o^Ution  publishe<l  a  directory  of 
existing  m>rvit?f»s  for  runaway  ,'iud  homeleos  youth.     The  Coaliti^jr, 
a  I  GO  worked  rloy»Uy  with  the  £^i.'W  York  State  Association  of  Youth 
nurt»aus  ond  dt^veloped  a  consolidated  yout  )i  services  bill  for 
iril  r(jdut:t  ion   in  the  New  York  State  legislature.     Another  im^.orcant 
ar>.  i  nvt.ip..nt   in  New  York  State  lias  been  the  extent  tn  which  the 
Kmpire  :Uate  Coalition  has  integr.ited  sn  vices   for  vunaway  and 
h<Mni»le!irf  youth   into  courity  govonment  pi. inning  processes.  Runaway 
anti  liom.^losg  youth  programs   in  the  count  jf>3   in  whuh  they  are 
lt)»-.it»Ml  aro  now  lru:lud»vi    in  the  county  level  government:^  I  plans, 
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Kl  •  .•.-lb- 1)!  «o.'k  1  i  t\ 

y.xitU  «*i  fyr:,.fi,    Kxi'O  ,    j)  i  r  . 

^^ow  ?^n<,'lAnrl  t'or.-.sor  M  urn  Cor 

F.i'f  i  owu*  Vouth 

lOO'j  ClMixiy  St  t.j«t 
H()llir,t,'.r  HilU   Box  ^JO 
f  1.11  r.f  i.jl-i.   V|,ini.,nt     *  O0bG7 
802  -Ki4  W724 


Shiiicjn  Wi<jtjin3,    Kx«»c,  Dir, 
Southwest  Network  o€  Youth  Services 
1219  N,   Clrtsso  Boulu'vard 
Oklti)iom<i  t.'ity,   Oklahoma  73106 
40?";^J5  '7537 


KKC-ION   1  I 

I. F["t  nt.in,    Kxi'r,  Oir, 
fb.pi  ri!  St .!»  e  ^'o.i  M  t  ion 
/'  it  *  t.  1 1  X  :H  ri»i-»t 

f J8-4J0-/715 


i  i  i 

H.irr  I  obunj  ,  Pi«jnisy  !  viin  l I7i0i 
71  ?-;!JH  -0?i4 


RKCiION  yii 

O.izy  Stangler,    Exec.  Dir, 
Miiiiiouri   Proviwition  Network 
Suite  203-B,  St ovons  Building 
1005  Cherry  Stzeet 
Columbia,  Missouri  65?01 
314-875-2041 

il^iy.i2*'_y  ^  Li. 

Dourj  Herxoy,   Kx'^c,  Dir. 
Mountain  Flaino  Youth 

Sof vtces  Cortl ition 
P.  O.   Box  1242 

Pierre,  South  Dakota  57501 
605-224-6696 


itK(WuN  IV 


Kr.ink  Mosoli-y,    Kxtn-.  Dir. 
Metro  AM.int.l  Mi.Jiation 
Ooiit  er  J     Tho  Rr  it!«je 

Atl.uitA,  Oeoirjia  J0i09 
404-8GI-8J44 


Nancy  Sofcik,   Kxec.  Dir. 
Youth  Services 
1713  J  Street 
Suite  301 

S.icramtMt  o,  Ca)i  forma  9SH14 
910-443-6115 
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N«it  i()nal  Con  f  ori^nco  ot  Sitato  I.fit^  i  ailat  u  res  (NCSL.) 


An  wvjro.^mcnt  with  the  National  Conference  of  State  I.O(j  i  s  L«it  urea 
(NCsr.)  whi*'h  w.^a  first   funded  by  DHHS  in  late  Fiscal  Year  198L  in 
t  ho  .imount  of  ^^9,000  was  implemented  during  Fiscal  Year   1982.  The 

of  this  ijroject  was  to  support  the  decision-making  capacities 
of  State  legislatures  In  the  area  of  youth  services.     The  agreement 
recognlzoa  that  many  of  the  coordinated  networks  furuied  by  DHHS  have 
a  Stato/local  focus  and  have  successfully  created  formal  linkages 
with  State/local  govtjrnment  and  private  sector  agencies  in  the  field 
of  youth  st»rvicoa.  ^ 

The  project  also  focused  on  a  broad  range  of  youth  policy  issues* 
In  adiUtion  to  service  programs  for  runaway  and  homeless  youth,  the 
NCSL  project  addreasod  major  issues,   probleina  and  needs  in  the  areas 
of  missing  childr»?n,   substance  abuse,    juvenile  justice*  adolescent 
abuse  and  neglect,   and  foster  care.     One  important  function  of  NCSL. 
was  to  provide  toi:hnical  assiatance  to  State  legislative  bodies  on 
apecific  youth  soivico  issues  and  programs.     Three  monographs  were 
prop. trod  under  this  agreement   in  Fiscal  Year  1982  by  NCSL  and  DHHS, 
as  (iiscus^^od   in  Section  I.     DHHS  staff  participated   in  NCSL*s  annual 
conferi^nco  and  Lor\ims   in  Denver  and  Chicago,  and  doveloped  a 
pH!aiMitat  i(5n  f()r  the  ar\nual  meeting  in  July  on  juvenile  justice 
isHiioa  aa  thuy  affect  DHHS  youth  programs  and  policies. 

The  project   is  a(?m  i  n  i  s  t  ered  out  of  NCsL's  national  headquarti?r  s  in 
Donv»?r,   crolotado.      The   response  from  State  officials  and  DHHS 
c:o<)r«i  i  nat«*c!  networks  has  been  positive  and  enthusiastic.  In 
sum;nary,   the  proj<»ct  aiMresses  the  following  objectives: 

o       It  coll»*c.-t3  and  shares   important  currt;nt  interdisciplinary 

inftjtmation  with  Stiite  and  local  government  and  private  sector 
agencies   in  the  youth  field. 

o      It  pi-ovi>i«»s  t>\e  means  for  forming  or  strengthening  service 
linkages  between  ag»»ncie3  operating  programs   for  vulni?rable 
youth  and   i  he  men  and  women  who  serve  in  State  1      i  a  1  atures . 

o       It  oiit  ahl  i  !jhos  a  m»*ohani3iL  for  identifying  cost  effective  youth 
jit.Tvice  mt^dels  that  other  States  can  replicate  at  minimum  costs. 

Vol  lint  ft?  rs 

One  of  the  major  elements  in  the  operation  of  the  cnnters  for 
runaway  and  hr^nioloss  yc3\Jth,    the  coordinated  networks  and  the 
Nati(:)nal  ConimiHUi-a t  ions  System,   has  been  t)ieir     ».»lirtnce  upon 
voluntJM^ra . 
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.  *                                  "■'■^"'"^  volunteers  ^„n 

-    I    ^.u  t  ho                    V'"'""'-"^           5"''f"^">  """T    import..nt  dutioa 

m  Ltl^^^             op,M.-.l.oM  of  tt.e. National  Cummun  i      t  i  ona 

C  ^•'  r>  'u".^s  ""M.--^*'  ^°  y  bo,n..U.ss  youth. 

v..ii..t;  f    1,     es't         t'"r..l'is  a  and  <„  ),or  prof  ess  i  on.-,  1  s  to  a 

l.-.r,   t,  .  i       \       Voyage  H.mso,   volunteer  iMrr^„^a  have 

1  )<  n,.y  shelter  .iii.l  to  ui-or.ite  a   locil  hotline, 

•  ■  -inn  ■  1  1   .\ti  ),,, 


nri.i  Dolin.|u,.Mcy  Pi  ovi-nt  ioii  and   its  .^p  ial 
H:.mitt...os  thcit   tacyet  youth  proyranis  and  v.  uutr^.rs. 

"H.tiny  Office    (GAO)   Report  on  Ru„<,we»y  and  Humeless  Youth 
wJiirli   thi.C  rZiil       *r<-t*ition  o*   those  centers  and  :ihe  manner  in 
llijlil  ijhts  ol  KiiKiiiiys 

<>       A  majority  of   the  youth  who  roceivod   aervictjs  were-      (a  1 

;  (b  f.c.m  the  imn,e.liate  geographical  area  in  win  ch  The 
-.n...r  la  l.-.-ated;  (c)  referred  to  the  center  by  pr  of  .-ss  i  onaT 
.|.-.v,.-e  ...ovwl.T.,    that    is,    social   nervice   ag,.  cie^,    iuv  •  lo 

..s   u-e  a„th,u,t.on,   poli,-,.,   and   Bchool  peronnnel;   ^nd    (d ) 
a  ...»,.a,  .....  to  th...  center  by  serv.ce  ptovidors,   ,Mr..nts  and 
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Ci?nter  staff  and  others  in  the  community  rej^ortod  that  the  three 
most  pressing  client  needs  were  shelter,   coun,->oling  and  family 
iiivolvemont ,     Those  needs  were  mot  by  all  of  the  centers  visitDd. 

The  !Hiinbf»r  of  youth  sheltered  at  each  center  visited  varied 
greatly.     Tl^ree  host  hOmo  programs  in  the  study,  which  provided 
short-term  residential  care  for  youfch,   sheltered  19,   29,   and  259 
youth  during  the  program  y«?ar  1^80.     The  13  center^run  shelter 
programs  sheltered  from  52  to  617  youth,  with  an  average  of  259 
clients  per  center. 

Fifty  percent  of  the  youth  sheltered  by  the  centers  during  the 
previous  yoar  returned  to  their   immeiiiate  family  or  to  homes  of 
other  relatives. 

In   12  of  the  sites,   50  percent  or  fewer  of  the  centers'  clients 
received  aftercare  services. 

Program  strengths  identified  by  youth,  parents  of  former 
clients,   community  members  and  center  staff  included:  the 
existence  of  a  shelter  program;   counseling  and  crisis 
intervention  services;  and  family  involvement. 

Program  weaknesses  identified  by  community  people  «^nd  center 
staff   includedi     limited  shelter  capacity,    insufficient  staff, 
and,    limited  professional  experience  and  training  of  some  staff 
meniber  s  . 


o  Ninety-eight  percent  of  the  parents  of  former  clients  believed 
that  their  family  problems  would  not  have  bee.i  resolved  if  the 
centf»r3  had  not  been  there  to  assist  them. 

o       Ninety-three  percent  of  the  youth  served  by  the  csnters  believed 
that  -he  center  programs  helped  resolve  family  problems. 

^9J}^^ ud  i ng  _^A0  Observat  ion^ 

<^AO  reported  thc^t   the  17  center?  studied  served  the  youth  population 
targeted  by  the  statute.     The  services  offered  were  also  those 
identified  by  the  law,   and  center  environments  facilitated  the 
achi«i<'emi»nt  of  program  goals.     Overall,   GAO  found  the  centers  to  be 
addressing  community  service  needs  in  their  delivery  of  program 
serf ices  to  cundWay  and  homeless  youth,   and  their  families. 
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N.it  1  .      I   In:. t  ij.ut  <»  fi)c   v,,vjth  Si'ivu't'a 

III   1*^/0,   tho  Y.v.M  h  P..vi»lopni«itit  Hurcavi,  -uj  [uiit  of   iKr>  !\\tioni\l 
tr.iiiiiutj  .ui-i  !  It  }uii .  M  I  .i 'jrj  i  :jt  .uu-o  offotts   for  <jranti»o  cuter  st.^ff, 
■  l.-vi'l  t)j».-.i  .ir.tl  h'M^l  firyt  YcMith  SiMvicos   Iiistitule  ( YS I )  .  The 

I  i-...t  i «  :jto  w.is         itjiU'«i  to  pi<ivi(io  c(^;n|nc'h*.'ris  i  vi«/i  nti^iib  i  vo  trairiimj 
in  specific  .iir.ia  to  tlio  .idtnifu     riit  orri  iirui  Key  strtlf  ot  YOB-fun<led 
lun.iw.jy  .tn<l  )it)nip  I  e.'js  y<:iit^»  pru«j  r  .\.'n3  .     The   IniJtitute  <lu:3ign  w.id 
«  i  «jMi  f  i ^-MMt  ly  iiiffe£<^nt  tvom  the  rdrlii-r  trainin«j  t  oc:>)i)ii:a  1 

i  !;t  iMii'C  effects  of  the  Yc^uth  Dg vo  lopmont  Bai  t'^^u.     The  emphasis 
w.ib  pteviouyly  focuJJed  on  mwl  t  I  ••r»Mj|  ional  etforts  and  on  individual 
t  • 'fl*.!!  i  <'.!  I   afis  i  ij  t  .nit:e  provided  an  a  p  rcj  j  ecr  t -by -p  ro  j  e*c:  t  b.isis* 

T};»»  Y. mth  S<^rvii'os  Instituto  concept    involved        application  and 
;■• :  ■•■'i  i  on  process  dfsUjni'd  to  asauro  the  highest   levels  of  education 
•iiid  '-x^M't  I  tMice  of  tin?  participants,   as  well  as  a  commitment  on  their 
part  to  uh.ir*5  thi?  training  through  Stale  and  regional  exchanges. 
Thi»M»  <}t.uU*'*>s   f  rnra  (si^-h  of  the  ten  n.-ginns  were  selected  to 
p.^  1 1  it- 1  piite   in  t  )ie  week-Umg  training,   along  v»ith  ACYF  regional  and 
central    office  staff.     Tho  Institute  was  held  at  the  University  of 
Mi<'hi«jan  in  Ann  Arbor  and  was  successful   in  providing  training  to 
nu'i»r   the  i  ntroa :}  i  ng  ly  more  complex  needs  of  youth  and  family  service 
[»r<  >vi«li»  rg » 

•S  i      o   Hie  fiiot   YSI    in  the   anpimer  of    1979,    YDB's  training  and 
t»Mj-nic*al  ass  i  St  anie  c^ontracta  have  c;ontlnued  to  provide  for  the 
unp  U-nn'nt  at  i  on  of  :iimil.ir    institutes.      In   1980  and  1981,  the 
tnstitut's  wiT(^  lielcJ  at  Obt?rlin  College  and  were  similarly 
St  I  uci.  u  rt»d ,   wiJli  participant:!  applying  for  specific  topic  areas 
.ir.jricj  t  lie  throe  g  t  .ulua  t  e- 1  o  vp  I  coutscs  available. 

Many  natitnial,    regiun.il  and  State-level  boards         dirt?ctors  of  yo  ith 
nt  gaiii /.at  i-?ns  •  "siu-h  as  the  Nati<^nal  Network  of  Runaway  and  Youth 
Si»rvices,   the  N.iticMial  Youth  Workers'   Alliance,    the  New  Knglarid 
('onj'ort  ium  for  Families  and  Youth,    Inc.,    the  Ohio  Youth  Services 
Network,   an«l  the  tlmpire  State  Coa  1  i  t  i  on- -ha  ve  been  participants  in 
the  YSI  . 

In   l'">82,   YDB's  training  and  technical  assistance  progra.^-  included  a 
.*( >rif freii':e,    the  N.itional   Institute  for  Youth  Services,   held  at  the 
Univerbity  of  Michigan.     The  1982  National   Institute  for  Youth 
Services  was  designed  to  assist  YDB-funded  runaway  and  homeless 
youth  program  administrators  and  other  youth  and  family  service 
pr  of  f.f-,n  iona  1  s  an(3  policy  mak»?rs  to  develop  their  own  skills  as 
loatl.'rs  .ind  trainers   in  three  major  ac as,   and  to  (i;;sist  thera  in 
t  r.u^sm  i  tt  i  ng  tlu^ir  knowledge  back  to  their  projects  and  communities. 
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The  three  topic  areas  £or  the  ^^82  National  Institute  for  Youth 
Services  wore: 

>^^,^.^A»d_  Local  Policy  Development  t     How  to  understand,  access 
afid  mflufnco  the  policy  development  process.     The  participants 
learned  the  knowledge  and  skill  areas  necessary  to  become 
auccossful  policy  advocates  on  the  State  and  local  levels, 

gojgjL-gM_^_onimittoe  Development!     How  to  recruit,   train*  and 
maintain  an  effective  volunteer  board  of  directors.  The 
participants  received  tho  skills  necessary  to  involve  and 
educate  boards  to  perform  tV e  leadership,   stewardship  and 
trusteeship  activities  necessary  for  future  organizational 
rturvival  and  success. 

The  Pamijy,   the  Organization  and  the  Community >     How  to  develop 
a  systems  approach  to  co.v:munity  collaboration.     The  participants 
achieved  a  common  framework  Cor  identifying  and  assessing  the 
organisational  dynamics  of  systems  (including  the  family  as  a 
system;,  and  learned  how  these  dynamics  affect  the  ability  of 
youth-serving  systems  to  promote  and  foster  positive  youth 
development,  ^ 

The  trainers   for  the  Institute  were  chosen  on  the  basis  of  their 
knowledge  of  the  topic  area  and  their  familiarity  with  the  issues 
facing  YDB-fun-ied  projects  as  well  as  other  programs  serving  youth 
and  families  at  the  State  and  'ncal  level.     Each  of  the  trainers  had 
been   involved  previously  with  programs,   either  as  staff  or  as 

trainers  of  similar  events. 

More  than  60  porcent  of  the  40  participants  in  thu  1982  Institute 
were  YDQ-fui.ded  programs  and  agoncios.     Other  participants  included 
State  and  Federal  youth  and  juvenile  justice  policy  planners, 
volunteer  board  mombers,   members  of  the  academic  community  and 
representatives  of  other  youth  and  family  service  systems  from 
throughout  the  country.     Ail  participants  and/or  tleir  agencies  were 
required  to  pay  for  their  own  travel  and  per  diem  expenseo.  In 
addition,   a  registration  fee  was  charged  to  defray  the  costs  for 
materials  and  supplies. 

The  benefits  to  YDB  ..nd  to  the  YDB-funded  programs  of  this  expanded 
Institute  included  the  opportunity  for  program  people  to  build 
linkages  with  other  professionals  in  the  field  and  to  share 
resoiucis  and  information  beyond  the  YDB  system. 
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StOTluN  ill 

liKliK/vKCH,    UKMCNSTKATION,    KVAI^UATION  ACTiViTIKS 

p..s..u<->i  -iimI  r.fM'viiSt  I -It  iofi  A.-tivitir'U  S.-pi". -i  t  .-(i  in  tY  r«H2 

n.e   Y-jt  h  n.'V"  h.p-..^nt  Ruj.'.uj,    in  .iiJ'UtivJn  to  u^hn  i  n  i  i3 1  I'l  i  iij  t  ]jf> 
.ji.mt.'i  pti'»jr.rn       t  );oi  i /.•.ui  i)iMl.»r   t.lio  Runaway  an»l  Hc:n»-»lc;  d  Y^-utl:  Act, 
•il'io  -iupi-'Jits  a  v-iii^'ty  of   r  i'j;i».t  r (.'h ,   ili-iiioiist  i  a  t  i on  ,   ai^'i  i."v;t  Uml  ion 
.\i:t  i  vit  Tb"so  i»ff  ^cts  are  ilor.icjn.-^  to  .i.iar.iifi  prioiity 

ijjf .  )i  r..»t  ion  li'.M'.ij  rolatcd  to  lunaw-iy  anU  )ioniol«'jH  youth,  aivi  tlu'ir 
fiinilios  wr»U  ai3  to  broador  youth  and  family  iiisuos,  iu'lmIh,  and 
pr ob  1  cms  * 

R..-..^.u<  h  an  i  ti- ;ib  t  r  a  t  i  on   i  n  i  t  i -it  i      i3  rolatfd  to  the  first 
ib-ifft  i  v«'    I  *  ^*  .h"j  I  ijni.'d  t-o: 

o       :5tr.M^  jt'.'.Mi  pla;iniii«j  .jud  protj  ra::jfn  i  n-j  offoiMr.  at   the  luitional  md 
v;o....:niM y   li.«vt»ls  reKttivi?  tr  t  hii  adm  i  ni  jii  r  a  t  ion  of   tlio  RuiMway 
o:i«i  1    -.s  Yt)uth  Art   thr;)aqh  the?  .'oll-^ction  and  analysis  of 

i  nf- ■!  "Mt  I  v.)ri  (jii  t.h*>  noi.'ils,   piobloms,   and  ;,t?Lviu-  ruqui  rfKitMiL  s  uf 
r-inaway  .oid  h(uia.«K?sa  y«>uth;  and 

o       i;t  I -iivjt  li.Mi  thi»  {.'ap.iciiy  of  «jrante*v';    aippott-'d  undi?r   this  A.:t  to 
plan,    i.upl'vn.»nt,   :\nd  .,'v.-\  liiav.G  pru^rams  of   Liftvice  to  lunaway  and 
iu^m"  I         y.'iith  and  ihtMC  f.imilios. 

Initiuivos   r..l  it"d  to  bmacJiT  youth  d.:vi?luiii'.i-Mit  and   family  i;.:iuo« 
■njd    i-i-tiOiTM^i   .lit-  d':;i'jiuMi  t-o! 

o       ji-v.' r  Ml      n«*w   i  :if«u  ni.-it  ion  ..oncorn  i  n^j  critital  »'xistin«j  and /or 
..piir»ju;»j   ywui  )\  -lod    fa;nily  nu^jds  .md  pioblrma,    including   Lht*  i  r 
in/Md'T;.-'-*.   [M  I'vaN'n.'P,   and   iwp-iCt  upon  pot>itivc>  youth 
•  J-'vi'  lopi:i«Mj t ; 

o       i.l.'iJtity,    f  -st,  aiui  .i:.r;i'iss   innovative  ai^i^rfja^'hos  (both 

pi..v.-nt  1  v..    ,fid  and  loiat  1  vi?)    fui    .uld  i  ..•.•isl  luj   Hi. vie  youth  rUM^dd 
111  i   pr  .">bl  •-'■^.^i :  lind 

J .  •...••n.  n-o      tb'^  i.-ajlts  of   thoiic   i  n  i  t  i    f.  i  v.'S  to  .db^T  nat.i.H:al. 
:b.vti»,   .^■.\'^   bx-al  luiblic  ai.d  private  a^jonoi^r    liid  o  t  ^jan  i  :'a  t  i  <mi3 
ifi  ..r'.fu-    to   luunovo  t>.i  pbtnr;in9  and  doUv.'ty  of  f  f  f 'MJt  i 


■IV 


•  .»  t  )n>[ui   tai'jvt  popubtl  ions  . 


The    foM.wm.j   f\    rJti2   ir-.o.wi-h  .md  di»i:innsr  rat  i  t)n  aotiviti--;  )i.iv<« 
h..,.n  j;:>i>l./w..-iit    i   •J.io^njh  .:uaii.-:5  i>i  widod  »indi'r  ib^-t  ion  -UO  of   t  ho 
So.-.al   S.MnrlLy  A.-t  or    lKioi:-jh    i  nt  i*  r  i'j.«ncy  a^,  i  .--m.-nt  !J  wuh  'tniM 
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Services  to  Youth  Tavolved  in  Prostitution 

A  17-month  grant  was  awarded  to  the  Metropolitan  Service  Districti 
Criminal  Justice  Planning  Unit   (Portland,  Oregon)  for  Project  LUCK» 
a  comprehensive  service  demonstration  project  designed  to  address 
the  problem  of  the  sexual  exploitation  of  street  youth  involved  in 
prostitution.     Project  LUCK  (Link  Up  the  Community  for  Kids)  is  a 
community-wide  effort  involving  extensive  interagency  collaboration 
between  human  service  providers #  private     actor  vol u/»tary 
organizations,  and  the  business  community  to  provide  critically 
needed  services  to  street  youth  highly  vulnerable  to  or  involved  in 
prostitution* 

Specific  project  services  to  be  provided  include  residential  housing 
through  the  local  runaway  center  and  a  network  of  volunteer  shelter 
homes,   job  training  and  placement  services,   t"he  use  of  Big 
Brotbers/Big  Sisters  aa  volunteer  case  monitors/counselors,  a  street 
outreach  team,  and  speciaxized  individual  counseling.     A  major  focus 
also  includes  the  recruitment,   screening,  training,  monitoring,  and 
assessment  of  both  law  and  social  service  professional  volunteers  to 
adequately  address  the  complex  needs  of  these  youth. 

Other  major  objectives  include  the  development  and  testing  of 
prevention  curricula  in  public  elementary  achoola,   the  conduct  of 
public  education  and  community  awareness  activities  regarding  sexual 
exploitation  as  a  form  of  abuse  and  neglect,  the  provision  of 
ongoing  training  to  community  social  service  providers;  and  the 
development  of  replicable  training  materials. 

Employment  Training  and  Placement  for  High  School  Dropouts 

A  12-month  demonstration  grant  was  awv*rded  to  the  city  of  Pasadena, 
California,   Department  of  Grants  Management,   for  a  project  designed 
to  provide  career  counseling,  vocational  training,  and  job  placement 
services  to  youth  "detached"  from  available  educational  resources  in 
order  to  reduce  both  the  dependency  of  these  youth  on  public 
assistance  as  well  as  their  potential  involvement  in  criminal  and 
antisocial  behavior.     Vocational  assessment,   support  services  to 
youth  participants   (e.g.,  child  care,  medical  or  transportation 
services),   family  counseling,  occupational  and  academic  training, 
and  on-the-job  work  experiences  will  be  provided  through  the 
vocational  and  general  education  programs  of  Pasadena  Community 
College  and  the  Pasadena  Community  Skills  Center. 
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Ev a  1  u a t_i o ri  oj^  t h a  Na l i o na  1  Coiumunicat i ons  Syst urn/ Nat ional  Runaway 

?)rj^j£*»l['^.?iAJi?]i^l  •     -  -         -     -  " 

This  project,   being  coordinated  with  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Human  Development  Services*  Office  of  Program  Development,  is 
designed  to  assess  the  effectiveness  of  the  Youth  Development 
Bureau's  National  Communications  Systen  as  a  national,  confident ial # 
toll-free  information,  referral,  and  crisis  intervention 
communication  system.     This  Syat^fm,  operat ional ized  in  part  as  the 
National  Runaway  Switchboard  fNRS),  specifically  addresses  the  needs 
of  runaway  and  homeless  youth  and  their  families,  and  serves  as  an 
Agency  Information  System  (AIS)   for  youth-serving  agencies. 

Tlie  major  purposes  of  this  project  are  to  evaluate  the  overall 
operations,   management,   and  technical  adequacy  of  NCS/NRS;  conduct  a 
comparative  analysis  of  this  System  with  other  similar  national 
crisis  hotlines;  and  identify  potential  strategies  for  operationally 
improving  the  capacity,  efficiency,  and  overall  effectiveness  of  the 
National  Communications  System  in  serving  youth,   families  and 
community-based  youth  service  a;3enciea«     This  project  will  be 
completed  in  1983. 

Cy  n  s  o 1 i '  i  a  tod  Regional  Resource  Centers  for  Children  and  Youth 
Services^ 

During  KY  19B2,   the  Administration  for  Children,  Youth  and  Families 
awarded  ten  grants    (one  in  each  of  the  Department's  Federal  regions) 
to  establi'jh  Regional  Resource  Centers  for  Children  and  Youth 
Services  c.  signed  to  provic.e  technical  assistance,   training,  and 
inforraatio     dissemination  to  States  and  communities   in  the  areas  of 
child  welfare,  abuse  and  neglect,  adoption,  and  youth  services. 
These  new  grants  not  only  consolidate  the  separate  Regional  Resource 
Centers  previously  supported  in  the  areas  of  abuse  and  neglect, 
adoption,  and  child  welfare  training,  but  also  expand  their 
technical  support  activities  to  address  service  providers  funded 
under  the  Runaway  and  Homeless  Youth  Act. 

Nin*^  of  the  centers  are  located  in  and  administered  by  colleges  or 
universities.     Training  and  technical  assistance  to  runaway  centers 
will  focus  on  addressing  both  the  administrative  needs  of  these 
service  ayencies   (e.g.,  personnel  and  fiscal  management,  interagency 
linkages,  volunteer   recruitment,   training,   utilization,  and  youth 
participation)  as  well  as  their  service  improvement  needs--including 
outreach,  case  management,  data  collection,  aftercare  services,  and 
community  education. 
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Management  Information  System 

The  Runaway  and  Homeless  Act  requires  grantees  to  maintain 
statistical  records  on  the  youth  served  and  to  submit  annual  reports 
to  the  Department  describing  project  goal  accomplishments  and 
containing  statistical  summaries  on  the  population  served. 

To  facilitate  the  accomplishment  of  fhese  report ''ng  requirements, 
VDB  has  developed  and  implemented  an  automated  Management 
Information  System  (MlS),  which  in  staffed  and  operated  by  YDB 
personnel.     The  MIS  is  designed  to  collect,  process*  and  analyze  the 
data  generated  by  the  Runaway  and  Homeless  Youth  Act  grantees.  The 
data  compiled  through  this  system  have  been  used  by  YDB  and  by 
centers  in  a  variety  of  ways. 

At  the  national  level,   these  data  have  been  employed  in  developing 
the  Annual  Report  to  the  Congresa  that  is  authorized  by  Section  3l5 
of  the  Act;   in  responding  to  requests  for  information  b< th  within 
and  outside  the  Department;  and  for  planning  and  programing 
purposes.     These  data,  along  with  other  statistics  compiled  on 
youth,  have  also  been  used  in  identifying  the  critical  and  emerging 
youth  needs  and  problems  that  should  be  examined  through  YDB- 
supported  research  initiatives  (e.g.,  abused  and  neglected 
adolescents,   young  people  from  families  undergoing  crises  associated 
with  marital  transitions^  and  juveniles  involved  in  sexual 
exploi  tat ion) . 

At  the  project  level*  these  data  have  been  used  in  identifying  the 
'  ♦rvice  and  other  pxogrammatic  changes  that  a^'e  required  to  more 
effectively  meet  the  needs  of  the  clients  being  served,  in 
i*icreasing  community  awareness  of  the  needs  of  runaway  and  homeless 
youth,   and  in  developing  applications  for  funding. 

The  MIS  is  designed  to  collect  client-specific  data  from  grantees. 
Using  a  standardize; d  reporting  form,   the  grantees  submit  client  data 
that  include  I 

o      demog  aphic  Information  on  the  youth  served; 

o      pre      .uing  problems  of  youth  and  their  reasons  for  seeking 
certer  services; 

o       services  provided;  and 

o      service  outcomes. 
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Three  major  typos  of  roportt*  are  produced*     Monthly,  a  report  is 
guni?rated  on  the  number  of  youth  served  at  each  shelter  during  a 
given  month.     Thi«  report  aggregates  the  data  by*  region  and  for  each 
individual  shelter*     This  table  is  produced  and  mailed  to  each 


Secondly,  on  a  quarterly  basis,  YDB  produces  a  set  of  reports  that 
provide  cross-tabulations  of  selected  Variables  considered  to  be 
critical  for  program  operation.     These  reports  are  producel  on  an 
individual  project  hasis  with  the  same  reports  being  cumulated  at 
the  regional  and  national  levels,   providing  pro'^ram  comparison  at 
all  levels* 

The  third  category  of  reports  is  made  up  of  special  studies  arising 
from  such  sources  as  the  development  of  the  Annual  Report  to  the 
Congress,  the  preparation  of  Congressional  testimony,   responses  to 
the  unique  informational  needs  of  the  funded  centers,   responses  to 
inter  and  intragovernmental  requests  for  data  to  use  in  the  programs 
or  studies  they  are  conducting,  and  responses  to  special 
informational  requests  from  the  private  sector* 

Research  and  Demonstration  Initiatives  Completed  in  1982 

Secondary  Analysis  of  Client  Data 

A  research  contract  awarded  in  October  1980  ("Secondary  Analysis  of 
Data  Compiled  on  t).  >  Clients  Served  oy  the  Runaway  Youth  Act-Funded 
Projects")  was  completed  in  FY  1982.     The  purposes  of  thi^ 
initiative  were  to  conduct  reliability  and  validity  checks  of  the 
client  data  generated  between  1978*-1981  by  the  centers  funded  unde:r 
the  Runaway  and  Homeless  Youth  Act?  to  conduct  comprehensive 
analyses  of  these  data  and  to  develop  a  detailed  profile  of  the 
clients  served,    including  the  identification  of  changes  in  client 
characteristics  and  service  requirements  over  time.  Information 
generated  by  this  study  has  been  used  in  responding  to  both 
Congressional  and  public  inquiries  regarding  the  populations  served 
by  the  program)   in  developing  the  Annual  Report  to  the  Congress;  and 
in  program  planning  related  to  the  identification  of  specific  client 
types  served,   their  needs,   and  appropriate  services* 

A  Study  of  Juvenile  Prostitution 

A  two  and  one-half  year  research  initiative  ("Adolescent  Male 
Prostitution:     A  Study  of  Sexual  Exploitation,   Etiological  Factors, 
and  Runaway  Behavior")   was  also  completed  in  FY  1982.     The  purposes 
of  this  project  were  to  develop  an  in-depth  demographic  and 
descriptive  knowledge  base  on  male  youth  involved  in  prostitution; 


project . 
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to  conduct  a  comparative  inalyoia  of  these  data  with  existlno 
information  on  adolescent  femile  prostitution;  and  to  G^fmin! 
relationships  between  adolescent  male  prosUtution,  ?nvolvimont  fn 
Kv?orf '  '""^^  exploitation  let W^tieS^anr runaway 


?rl^r::"!:l  ^^"^r'j^e^f  "f"_^°  i-i-tify  the  special  needs 


Youth  Demonstration  Granta  Prograa 

^unnnf^^r*'"/^^"'  'D*  Demonstration  Grants  Program  provided 

reconbined  fawilies  with  a  youth  aesibe?  ( four  oroiect s)  ^h. 
"s^lrcVrSr  ?at!i2!  '""*/^y  P-S-t-  Ser^^'deviiopeS'under 

Bu"::"'  K?ili%'^;i  tr^n'^^^  Lt^f^ti'vtti^r  l^ll  Development 
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SECTION  XV 


FEDERAL  COLLABORATIVE  ACTIVITIES 


COORDINATION  AND  CONCENTRATION  OF  EFFORT 


Overview 


More  than  50  separate  Fodoral  programs  deal  with  some  fac^^t  of  youth 
services.     In  its  "Fifth  Annual  Analysis  and  Evaluation  of  Federal 
Juvenile  Delinquency  Programs,**  the  Federal  Coordinating  Council  on 
Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  found  that  these 
separate  Federal  juvenile  justice  and  youth  service  programs 
included  seven  Cabinet-level  departments  and  two  independent 
agencies.     Three  of  the  Departments**-Educationr  Labor,  and  Health 
and  Human  Services — encompassed  64  percent  of  the  progranis  and  95 
percent  of  the  estimated  obligations  of  iS*S  billion  in  FY  19B0* 

In  the  initial  passage  of  the  Juvenile  Justi!ce  and  Delinquency 
Prevention  Act  in  1974,  Congress  created  the  Federal  Coordinating 
Council  on  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention,  The 
Council's  purpose  is  to  coordinate  the  efforts  of  Federal  juvenile 
delinquency  programs  in  reducing  both  the  duplication  of  efforts  and 
conflicting  programs  that  these  agencies  develop  for  closely  related 
youth  programs* 


The  Coordinating  Council  is  an  independent  organization  in  the 
Executive  Branch  of  the  Federal  government.     The  Secretary  of  DHHS, 
the  Commissioner  of  ACYF,  and  the  Director  of  YDB  are  statutory 
members  of  this  Council,  which  is  required  by  law  to  meet 
quarterly*     The  Council,  composed  of  18  members  representing 
different  departments,  serves  as  the  primary  mechanism  for  guiding 
Federal  efforts  to  combat  juvenile  delinquency  and  to  coordinate  and 
concentrate  a  wide  diversity  of  resources  available  from  Federal 
agenc  ies. 

The  Council  reviews  Federal  juvenile  justice  programs  annually  and 

reports  to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress  with  respect  to  the 

coordination  of  overall  Federal  juvenile  delinquency  programs  and 

activities.     The  President  is  a  thorized  by  law  (42  U.S.C. 

Sec.    5614  (c))  to  respond  to  the  Council's  recommendations  within  90 

days  by  submitting  a  detailed  report  to  the  Congress  and  to  the 

Council. 

The  current  Coordinating  Council  is  comprised  of  individuals  with 
extensive  experience  in  directing  youth  and  juvenile  justice 
programs.     During  FY  1982,   for  the  first  time  in  its  history,  the 
Council  met  outside  the  Department  of  Justice  at  the  invitation  of 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services.     Twc  separate  Council 
meetings,  hosted  by  the  DHHS,  as  well  as  three  days  of  public 
healings  in  March  1982  were  convened  to  obtain  views  and 
recommendations  on  the  Council's  proposed  priorities  and  workplans 
for  1982,   1983,   and  1984  from  leading  national.  State  and  local 
government,  private  sector  organizations  and  officials.  The 
workplans  were  published  in  the  Federal  Register  in  February  1982. 
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1.  Schoola  and  Delinquency 

2.  Substance  Abus« 

3.  Youth  Development 

4.  Treatment  Alternative! 

< 

5.  Deinstitutionalization  of  Status  Offenders 

PreJniJn^Ji'nf^H^*"        consistent  with  its  mandate  to  assist  th« 

*  ^f^i"!  of  Management  and  Budget.  Congressional 
committees  and  Federal  agencies  in  establishing  priorities  for 
Stat2    ?n^«r^"         delinquency  prevention  effort.?    It  also  allows 

Federal  program  planning  activ?tU^  mechanism  in  accessing 

enteied'into  Till'  °J  V  "k?!  department  of  Justice 

develon  -  !^        agreement  enabling  the  Department  of  Justice  to 
develop  a  monograph  on  state  coordination  mechanisms  for  vouth 
services.     OHHS  transferred  453,584  for  this  purpose  fo  the 
Department  of  Justice.    The  monograph  will  include! 

o      a  50-State  survey  identifying  and  describing  the  nature  and 

scope  of  youth  service  coordination  efforts  at  the  State  level, 

o      a  typology  of  State  coordinating  mechanisms  and  a  description  of 
these  mechanisms;  *^  *■ 

o      an  in-depth  review  of  coordinating  mechanisms  in  four  to  six 

^h«?r!ff  ''^"^'^  origins,  powers,  and  an  assessment  of 

tneir  effect! venea«f 


conclusions  and  recommendations  on  youth  service  issues  that  the 
Federal  Coordinating  Council  will  consider  in  developing  It. 
plans,  projrama,  and  priorities. 


ll.ll  t^uJ^'or^'''*  ^^t^  monograph  will  be  widely  disseminated  t 

State  advisory  committees  and  professionals  in  the  juvenile  iustics 
and  youth  services  fields.  juotAt* 


o 

cs 
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Another  interagency  a<jrocm(,*nt  butwccn  DHHS  and  the  Department  of 
Justice  will  implemont  a  process  for  gathering  data  and  -eviewing 
information  at  the  Sta^     and  local  levels  on  selected  i-     es  in  the 
program  plan  adoptr*'^  '  Coordinating  Council  on  Ju«'  Justice 

and  Delinquency  Prt  ...     )n  on  July  15,  1982. 

National  Advisory  Committee  on  Juvenile  Justice  and  '  ncy 
Prevention 

In  May  1982,   President  Re?gan  appointed  nine  members  to  the  National 
Advisory  Committee  on  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention 
(NACJJDP),  which  was  created  in  1974  by  the  Congress  under  the 
provisions  of  Title  II  of  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency 
Prevention  Act  (P.L.  93-415,  Secfion  207  (42  U.S.C,  Sec,  5617)). 
The  National  Advisory  Committee  is  composed  of  15  members,   five  of 
whom  must  be  youth  under  the  age  of  24,  with  two  of  these  youth 
members  being  present  or  former  adjudicated  delinquents.  The 
Director  of  the  Youth  Development  Bureau  hap     \e  primary 
responsibility  within  the  Department  for  wot^*ng  closely  with  the 
National  Advisory  Committee. 

The  Committee  is  charged  under  Section  207(d)  of  the  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
Sec.   5617(d)),  with  the  responsibility  to  annually  review  Federal 
juvenile  delinquency  policies;  to  advise  the  Administrator  of  the 
Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  with  respect 
to  the  particular  functions  of  that  Office;  and  to  make 
recommendations  to  the  National  Institute  of  Justice  and  the 
National  Institute  for  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention 
concerning  the  overall  policy  and  operation  of  these  two  Federal 
institutes.     The  Committee  also  is  involved  in  developing  and 
adopting  recommended  standards  for  the  administration  of  juvenile 
justice  at  the  Federal,  State,  and  local  levels. 

The  National  Institute  of  Corrections 

Title  V  of  the  original  Juvenile  Ju3^^ce  and  Delinquency  Prevention 
Act   (P.L,  93-415,   Section  521  (18  U,S,C,  Sec,  4351))  created  the 
National  Institute  of  Corrections  (NIC)  with  an  ex-officio  advisory 
board  including  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Human  Development 
Services • 

The  NIC,    located  in  the  Department  of  Justice's  Bureau  of  Prisons, 
is  responsible  for  making  grants  in  the  areas  of  juvenile  and  adult 
corrections?   for  serving  as  the  Federal  information  center  for 
correctional  programs;   for  assisting  and  providing  technical 
assistance  to  Federal,  State,  and  local  government  correctional 
agencies;   for  developing  training  and  education  programs  for 
correctional  personnel;  and  for  conducting,  encouraging,  and 
coordinating  research  relating  to  corrections,   including  the  causes, 
prevention,  diagnosis,   and  treatment  of  criminal  offenders. 
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Other  Coord  i_nat  ion  I  nit  l_ci  t  i  v  e  s 

In  addition  to  its  statutory  coordinating  and  coUaborative  efforts, 
the  Department  has  engaged  in  a  number  of  significant  and  Productive 
non-statutory  interagency  and  intraagency  initiatives.     These  have 
included  1  nave 

o      Entering  into  an  agreement  with  ACTION  for  the  development  of 
youth  volunteer-type  programs  based  at  centers  for  runaway  and 
homeless  youth. 

o      Exploring  with  other  DHHS  agencies,    including  the  Alcohol,  Druq 
Abuse  and  Mental  Health  Administration  (ADAMHA)  and  the 
Administration  on  Aging  (AOA) ,   the  possibility  of  joint 
initiatives  that  would  focus  Federal  resources  more  directly  on 
runaway  and  homeless  youth  and  other  vulnerable  youth. 

o      Establishing  and  maintaining  a  continuing  dialogue  with  the 
rational  organizations  indicated  below  regarding  broad  youth 
service  policies,   Jssues,   needs,  and  planst 

--The  National  Youth  Work  Alliance 

— The  National  Collaboration  for  Youth 

The  National  Network  of  Runaway  and  Youth  Services 

The  National  Conference  of  State  Legislatures 
--The  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Relations 
— The  National  Board  of  YMCAs 
— The  United  Neighborhood  Centers 
— The  Boys  Clubs  of  America 
— Big  Brothers  and  Big  Sisters  of  America 
— The  Girl  Scouts  of  America 
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APPENDIX 


APPENDIX  A  -  RUNAWAY^AND^ HOHKI.RSS  YOUTH  ACT  GRANTEE  FUNDING  SOURCES 
..  -       yfscAL  YEAR  1962 

Introductory  Noty 

The  Youth  Development  Bureau  (YDB)   in  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  annually  gathers  and  assesses  information  regarding 
the  various  public  and  voluntary  sector  sources  which  provide  funds 
for  the  support  of  programs  for  runaway  and  homeless  youth.  The 
following  information  summarizes  sources  of  grantee  support  analyzed 
by  YDB  from  annual  grantee  reports  which  are  submitted  on  a 
voluntary  basis  by  grantees.     These  reports  broaden  YDB's 
information  base  regarding  the  financial  operations  of  the  programs 
it  funds  and  enable  YDB  to  make  appropriate  planning  and  management 
decisions  which  affect  the  Runaway  and  Homeless  Youth  Program. 

The  following  information  Is  based  on  data  supplied  by  148,  or  96 
percent,   of  the  centers  funded  by  YDB  during  Fiscal  Year  1982»  the 
following  financial  information  provides  a  unique  perspective  on  the 
scope  and  resource  development  initiatives  of  the  runaway  and 
homeless  youth  centers.     The  total  operating  budget  amount  for  the 
reporting  centers  was  439,836,149.     Approximately  25  percent  of  this 
amount  was  pr-^vlded  by  Runaway  and  Homeless  Youth  Act  funds 
appropriated  by  the  Congress*     Other  Federal  agencies  provided  II 
percent  of  the  funds,   bringing  the  Federal  resources  to  36  percent 
of  the  total  reported »     The  average  operating  budget  reported  by  the 
grantees  amounted  to  i269, 190,   of  which  i67, 163  represented  the 
average  Runaway  and  Homeless  Youth  Act  grant. 

State  agencies  provided  19  percent  of  the  funds  used  to  support  the 
centers  during  Fiscal  Year  1982;  county,   city  and  local  sources 
accounted  for  17  percent;  and  l5  percent  represented  funds  donated 
at  the  local  level. 

The  sources  cited  above  generated  87  percent  of  the  total 
operational  support  reported  by  the  centers.     The  remaining  13 
percent  was  provided  by  corporations,   foundations,   and  private 
donations*     The  table  shews  the  great  diversity  achieved  by  the 
centers  in  securing  financial  supJ)ort  during  Fiscal  Year  1982» 
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FKDERAL 


YDB»j     Title  m 

Title  XX 

LBAA/JJDPA* 

USDA* 

DOL/NCAAiJ» 

Other^ 


STATE 


DSS* 

Mental  Health 

and  Cor rect  ions 
Other^ 


COUNTY 

Revenues 
Welfare  and 

Mental  Health 
Youth  Bureaus 

or  Councils 
Other^ 

CITY  4  LOCAL 

Revenues 
United  Way 
Othar^ 

CORPORATIONS  4 
FOUNDATIONS 

FEES 

IN-KINd5 

DONATIONS^ 


Amount 


*  9,940,197 
1,  504,591 
714,000 
325,000 
226,591 
1,  238,  591 


3,  797,  3tO 

354,883 
3, 191,410 


1.572»577 

334,836 

370,156 
557,358 


1, 512,042 
1,430,397 
947,779 


1,051,855 

1,032,545 

3,  743,  926 

5,989,  775 
i3^,  636, 145 


Number  and 
Percent  ot 
Grantees 
Using  Source 


148 
25 
26 
60 
4 
24 


53 

6 
37 


28 

2 

2 
12 


29 
58 
13 


96 
14 

89 


(100) 
(  17) 
(  18) 
(  41) 
(  3) 
(  17) 


(  53) 

(  4) 

(  25) 


(  1) 
<  19) 

(  8) 


{  20) 
(  39) 
(  9) 


(  65) 

(  9) 

<  28) 

(  60) 


Budget 
Percentatje 


25 
4 
2 
1 
1 
3 


10 


1 

4 

1 
1 


2 
2 
9 

15 


Tool 


YDB*-  Youth  Development  Bureau 

LEAA/JjppA*-  Law  Enforce««nt  Assistance  AdMinistr«tion/Of fice  o£ 

Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention 
USDA**  u»S»  Di^partaent  of  Agriculture 

DOL/NCCAN*.  Department  of  Labor/National  Center  on  Child  Abuse  and  Neglect 
DSS*"  Departments  o£  Social  5?ervices  or  Human  Resources  • 
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Funding  sources  labelled  aa  "Other"  comprised  seven  percent  of  the 
funding,  but  numbered  74  different  types  of  sources,   from  various 
levels,  as  described  below; 

^      Twenty-two  additional  Federal  sources,   each  under  one  percent  in 
amounts,   such  as  Jl78, 510  from  d  HHS/YDB  Research  and 
Demonstration  Grant;  $142,340  from  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs; 
$122,037  from  the  Administration  Cor  Children,  Youth  and 
Families;  and  4103,860  from  Community  Development  Block  Grants 
in  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development* 

2      Thirty-seven  additional  State  sources  each  u\ider  one  percent  in 
amounts  such  as  4297,700  from  Grants-in-Aid;  4297,285  from  Youth 
Development  and  Delinquency  Prevention;  $304,889  from 
Pennsylvania  State  Law  148;  and  4282,525  from  State  Substance 
Abuse* 

^      Twelve  additional  county  sources  each  under  one  percent  in 
amounts  such  as  4142,738  from  children  and  youth  agencies; 
4135,187  from  juvenile  courts  or  justice  councils;  448.001  from 
DSO;  and  447,112  from  substarce  abuse. 

^      Thirteen  additional  city  or  local  sources  each  under  one  percent 
in  amounts  such  as  4197,531  from  human  resources  and  children 
agencies;  4311,128  from  human  resources  and  children  agencies; 
4197,531  from  Community  Chests;  4l57,289  from  religious 
institutions;  and  4l43,000  from  children  special  services. 

^       In-kind  refers  to  such  items  as  time  donated  by  the  centers' 
board  of  directors  (almost  always  volunteers),   the  time  of 
volunteers  active  in  the  agency,  and  to  gifts  such  as  clothing 
and  other  "second-hand"  material  donated  to  the  centers  free  of 
charge. 

^      Donations  refers  to  contributions  given  anonymously,  o*:  in  such 
small  amounts  as  to  not  warrant  explicit   itemization,   such  as 
from  parents,  youth,   and  individuals  or  small  groups  of  citizens 
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APPENDIX  B  ^  LIST  OF  GRANTEES 
RUNAWAY  AND  HOMELESS  YOUTH~ACf 
FISCAL  YEAk  1982 


For  further  Information  on  the  fwllowing  projects,  contdcti 


REGION  X 


Administration  for  Childrenr 

Youth  and  Families 
JFK  Federal  Building 
Boeton^  MA  02205 
Tina  Burrell 
Susan  Selya 
(617)  223-6450 


Bridge  of  Education  Pesourcas 
90  North  Main  Street 
West  Hartford,  CT  06107 
Selna  Lobel 
(203)  521-8035 


2,       Youth  Crisis  Prcject 
3030  Park  Avenue 
Bridgeport,  CT  06604 
Roger  Floyd 
(203)  374-9471 


Greenwich  Youth  Shelter 
105  Prospect  Street 
Gresnwich,   CT  06830 
Shari  Shapiro 
(203)  374-9471 


New  Beginnings,  Inc. 
RFD  1,   Eox  3340 
Greene,  ME  04236 
Earle  D.  Simpson,  Jr. 
(207)  946-7272 


Franklin/Hampshire  Runaway 

Network 
76  Pleasant  Street 
Northampton,  MA  01061 
Jim  Rels 
(413)  586-8680 

Boston  Bridge 
23  Beacon  Street 
Boston,   MA  02108 
Barbara  VThelan 
(617)  227-7113 


Youth  Services  Planning  and 
Developuent  Council,  Inc. 
P.O.  Box  502 
SKowhegan,  ME  04976 
Diana  Deverell  Aakman 
(207)  474-8311 

Newton-Wellesley-Weston-Needham 

Multi-Service  Center,  Inc. 
1301  Centre  Street 
Newton,  HA  02159 
Lowell  Haynes 
(617)  244-4802 

Springfield  Y\yCA 
45  Willow  Street 
Springfield,  MA  01103 
Camille  Evers 
(A13)  732-3121 


10.     Youth  Eaaential  Services,  Inc. 
199  Harrison  Avonua 
Boston,  MA  02111 
Jane  S.  Leung 
(617)  482-4243 


11.  Now  Hampshire  Network  for 

Runaway  and  Homeless  Youth 
P.O.   Box  448 
Mrinchestor,   NH  03105 
A.   Reed  Carver 
(603)  688-1920 

13,  Wdshlngton  County  Youth 
Services  Bureau 
Upper  Main  Stteet,   RFD  l 
Montpelier,   VT  05602 
Tom  Howard 
(B02)  229-9151 


12.     New  Routes  Runaway  program 
939  Douglas  Avenue 
Providence,   Rl  02908 
Joseph  Testa 
(401)  831-4630 
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For  further  information  on  the  following  projects,  contact! 


RKGXOM  II 


Administration  for  Children* 

Youth  and  Families 
26  Federal  Plasa*  Roos  4149 
New  York,  NY  10278 
Klaii.e  0.  Williams 
Bstelle  Haferling 
(212)  264-2975 


14.   Project  Youth  Haven 
3.4  Grand  Street 
Patterson,  NJ  07501 
Qail  Manning 
'   (201)  881-*0280 

16 »  Anchor  Hou^o 

482  Center  Street 
Trunton,  NJ  08611 
Arthur  J.  Ball 
(609)  261-5400 

18*  Project  Equinox 
216  Lark  Street 
Albany,  NY  I22l0 
Joan  Rogers 
(518)  465-9524 

20*  Center  for  Youth  Services 
258  Alexander  Street 
Rochester,  NY  14607 
Prank  Petrus 
(717)  473-2464 


22*  Nassau  County  Youth  Board 
One  West  Street 
Mincola,  MY  11501 
Ann  Irvin 
(516)  535-5893 

24.  Crash  Pad  for  Runaways 
315  E  10th  Street 
New  York,  NY  10002 
Madeline  McDonald 
(212)  533-3570 


15.     Toe  *ther#  Inc. 

103  Ellis  Street 
Giassboro,  NJ  08028 
Robert  Maloney 
(609)  445-7392 

17,     Croosroads  Runaway  Program 
15  Washington  street 
Mount  Holly,  NJ  08060 
Carol  Rovello 
(609)  261-5400 

19.     Sanctuary  Project 
100  Main  Street 
Huntington,  NY  11743 
Andrew  Casaxea 
(516)  351-3061 

21.     GLIB  Community  Youth  Programs 

2169  Grand  Concourse,   7th  Floor 
Bronx,  NY  10453 
Esther  Rothman 
(212)  733-0333 
733-0117 

23.     Covenant  House 

460  West  41th  Street 
New  York,  NY  10036 
Mary  Gretchen  Qilroy 
(212)  354-4323 

25.     Compass  House 

371  Oelawdre  Avonue 
Buffalo,  NY  14209 
Janell  Wilson 
(716)  886-1351 


26.   Family  of  woodatock  27. 
16  Rock  City  Road 

Woodstock,   NY  12498 
Barbara  Jaklitsch 
(914)  679-9240 

28.  Runaway  and  tlomeless  Youth  Center  29. 
P.  0.   Box  25-A 
Hato  Rey,   P.R.  00919 
Mnnuol  B.  Mena 
(809)  751-5020 


Empire  State  Coalition 
214  Lancaster  Street 
Albany,  NY  12210 
Linda  Freeman 
(518)  436-7715 

San  Juan  Runaway  Youth  Program 

P.  O.  Box  BR 

Rio  Piedras,   P.R.  00926 

Modesto  Cobian 

(809)  763-6560 
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For  further  information  on  the  following  projects,  contact i 


RCQION  III 


Adninistration  for  Children, 

Youth  and  Families 
P.O.  Box  13716 
3535  Market  Street 
Philadelphia,  PA  19101 
Donald  Barrow 
Mary  Williami 
(215)  596-6763 


30*  AID  in  Dover 

801  We»t  Division  Street 
Dover,  DE  19901 
Beverly  C.  Williams 
(302)  676-3133 

32.  Second  Mile  House 

Queene  Chapel      Queeensbury  Road 
Hyattevills,  mD  20782 
J.  Serina  Wiley 
(301)  779-1257/8 


31*     Sasha  Bruce  House 

701  Maryland  Avenue,  N.E. 
Washington,  D.C«  20002 
Deborah  i^hore 
(202)  546-4900 

33«    Boyi  and  Girls  Hones  of 
Montgomery  County,  Inc. 
9601  Colesville  Road 
Silver  Spring,  MD  20901 
Steve  Bradford 
(301)  589-6444 


34.  SAYS  Hou4e 

P.O.   Box  33088 
Poreitville,  MD 
Thonai  Merrick 
(301)  735-89A9 


20747 


36«  Voyage  House 

311  South  Juniper  Street 
Suite  1000 
Philadelphia,  PA  19107 
Ro.  ^rta  Hacker 
(21S)  545-0166 


35.     Fellowship  of  Lights 

1300  N.  Calvert  Street 
Baltiaore,  MD  21202 
Ross  Pologe 
(301)  589-8444 

37.    Helpline  Center 
P.  0.  Box  284 
Kulpsville,   PA  19446 
Richard  D.  McCarraher 
(215)  368-4357 


38,  The  Whale's  Tale 
5100  Centre  Avenue 
Pittsburgh,  PA  15232 
Christopher  Ssith 
(412)  612-8407 


39«     Youth  Services 

410  North  34th  Street 
Philadelphia,  PA  19104 
Margaret  R.  Halfpenny 
(215)  222-3262 


40.  The  Bridge 

15  South  Franklin  Street 
Wilkes-Barre,  PA  18701 
Ronald  Russo 
(717)  824-5766 


41 •    Valley  Youth  Hoaes  Consittee 
539  8th  Avenue 
Setheles,  PA  18018 
David  Gilgoff 
(215) '691-1200 


42.  Tabor  Children's  Services 
601  New  Britain  Road 
Doylestown,  PA  18901 
Willian  Haussmann 
(215)  368-4537 

44.  Oaais  House 

1518  Willow  Lawn  Drive 
Richmond.  VA  23230 
Joseph  spiedel 
(804)  329-0079 


46.  Patchwork 

1583  Lee  Street,  E. 
Charleston,  WV  25311 
Jls  Tattcrson 
(304)  344-3527 


43.     Alternative  House 
P.O.  Box  637 
McLoan,  VA  22101 
Mark  Lake 
(703)  356-8385 

45.     Central  Virginia  Child 

Development  Association 
i.17  4th  Street,  N.E. 
Charlottesville,  VA  22901 
Johanna  Perry 
(804)  977-4260 

47.     Southwestern  CAC 
540  Fifth  Avenue 
Huntington,  WV    25701  /• 
Joan  Ross 
(304)  525-5151 
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For  further  information  on  the  following  projects^  contact i 


RBGION  XV 


Administration  for  Children, 

Youth  and  Families 
101  Marietta  Towers,  Suite  903 
Atlanta,  GA.  30308 
Ji«  Vaughn 
Jim  Shelton 
(404)  242-212B 


48.  American  Nt^tional  Red  Cross 
405  South  First  Street 
Gadsden,   AJL  35901 
Denny  R.  Brown 
(205)  547-9505 


50.  Crosswinds 
P.O.  Box  625 
Merritt  Island,  FL 
Roger  S,  McDonald 
(305)  452-0800/0801 


32952 


52.  Switchboard  of  Miami 
35  Bth  Street.  S.W, 
Miaai,   FL  33130 
Shirley  Aron 
(305)  358-1640 

54,  Transient  Youth  Center 
132  W.  Ninth  Street 
Jackaonvi lie,  FL  32206 
Tom  Patania 
(904)  354-0400 

56.  The  Bridge  of  Atlanta 

77  Peachtree  Place,  N.W, 
Atlanta,   GA  30309 
Kenneth  B.  Saunders 
(404)  881-8344 

58.  Athens  Regional  Attention 
Homes,  Inc. 
490  Pulaski  Street 
Athens.   GA  30606 
Kathryn  G.  Hasty 
(404)  548-^893 


49.  .Mobile  County  Community 

Mental  Health  Services,  Xnc* 
2400  Gordon  Smith  Drive 
Mobils,  AL  36617 
William  Simpson 
(205)  476-3614 

51*    Someplace  Else 

1315  Linda  Ann  Drive 
Tallahassee,   FL  32301 
Diane  Ringelberg 
(904)  877-7993 

53«     Alternative  Human  Services 
P.O.   Box  13087 
St ,   Petersburg,  FL  33733 
Roy  Miller 
(813)  323-1123 

55.     Miami  Bridge 

1145  N.  W.'  } ith  Street 
Miami,  FL  33136 
Richard  Moran 
(305)  324-8953 

57.    The  Alcove 

Walton  County  Court  House 
i4onros,  OA  30655 
Robert  HawK 
(404)  267-9235 

59.     YMCA  Shelter  House 

1414  S.  First  Street 
Louisville,   KY  40208 
W.  Lawrence  Woolridge 
(502)  637-6480 


60,  Friends  of  Childr«*n 

Mile  High  Youth  Center 
Route  5,   Box  173 
Waynesboro,  MS  39367 
Marvin  Hogan 
(601)  362-1541 

62.  Youth  Care 

P.  0.   Box  3427 
Grnonboro.  NC  27402 
Charles  Hodierne 
(919)  378-9109 

64.  South  Carolina  Department  of 

Youth  Services  Administration 
P.O.  Box  7367 
Columbia.  SC  29202 
William  Stanton 
(803)  758-0268 

66.  Oasis  House 

P.O.  Box  120655 
Nashville,  TH  37212 
Delia  Hughes 
(615)  327-4455 


61.     The  Relatives 

1000  East  Boulevard 
Charlotte.  NC  28203 
Elaine  Thomas 
(704)  377-0602 


63.     Haven  House 

1033  Wade  Avenue,  Suite  207 
Raleigh,   NC  2760S 
Cynthia  Coley 
(919)  7S5-6368 

65.     The  Family  LinK 
P.O.  Box  40437 
Memphis,   TN  38104 
William  Myers 
(901)  276-1745 


67.     Child  and  Family  Service 
114  Dameron  Avenue 
Knoxville,  TN  37917 
Larry  R.  Feezel 
(615)  524-7483 
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For  further  information  on  the  following  projects,  contact? 

5I£i2!LJi  Administration  for  Children, 

Youth  and  Families 
300  South  Wackcr  OrivOi   13th  Floor 
Chicago,    IL  60606 
Thelma  Thompson 
Katie  Williams 
(312]  353-8065 


68,  Youth  Network  Council 

1123  w.  Washington  Boulevard 
Chicago,   IL  60607 
Arnold  Sherman 
(312)  226-1200 


70.  Roundhouso 

307  West  University  Avenue 
Chanpaign,  IL  6X820 
Josenh  Simmons 
(217)  359-8815 

72.  Connection  House 

212  North  Roosevelt 
Blooming ton,   IL  61701 
Donald  Wheeler 
(309)  829-9476 

74.  Stopover 

445  North  Penn  Street 
tndianapclia,   Indiana  46204 
Carol  Schwab 
(317)  635-9301 

76.  Youth  Service  Bureau 
2222  Llncolnway  West 
South  Bend,   IN  46628 
Bonnie  Strycker 
(219)  284-9231 

78.  The  Link 

2002  South  State  Street 
St.  Joseph,  NI  49085 
Polly  Learned 
(616)  983-6351 


69.     Central  Illinois  Youth 
Service  Bureau 
♦4  North  Old  Capitol  Plaza 
Springfield,   IL  6S7.04 
Kaywin  Davis 
(217)  753-8300 

71.     Now  Life  House 

1025  w.  Sunnyslde 
Chicago,   IL  60640 
David  Dalberg 

(312)  27l-bl82 

73.  Switchboard 

316  West  Crelghton 
Fort  Wayne,   IN  46807 
MlXe  Lynch 
(219)  456-4561 

75.     Alternative  House 

215  North  Grand  Boulevard 
Gary,   IN  46403 
Shirley  Cayior 
(219)  980-4207 

77.     Detroit  Transit  Alternative 
680  Virginia  Park 
Detroit,  MX  48202 
X.  Roy  Jones 

(313)  869-4040 

79.     Ozone  House 

608  North  Main  Street 
Ann  Arbor,  MI  48104 
Al  CI  egg 
(313)  662-2265 


^         'M-m    O    84  20 
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62. 


Cory  Place 
B12  North  Jefferson 
Bay  City,  MI  48706 
Christopher  Card 
(517)  895-5563 


Equal  Ground 
415  Park  Lane 
East  Lanaing,  MI 


48823 


Becky  Hollingsworth 
(517)  337-1611 

84*  Evergreen  Houae 

921  Minnesota  Avenue 
Beaidji,  MN  56601 
Ray  Leinbach 
(218)  751-4332 

86*  Huckleberry  House  Inc* 
1421  Hanlet  Street 
Colunbus,  CH  43201 
W.  Douglas  HcCoard 
(614)  294-*5553 


88.  Safe  Space  Station 
12321  Euclid  Avenue 
Cleveland,  OH  44016 
W.  Martin  Hiller 
(216)  421-2000 

90.  Safe  Landing 

39  West  Cuyahoga  Falls  Avenue 
Akron,  OH  44310 
David  B*  Pair 
(216)  376-4200 


81*     North  East  Michigan  Community 
Services  Agency,  Rainbow 
P.O.  Box  1038 
Alpena,  MI  49707 
John  S*.ise 
(517)  356-3474 

03.     The  Bridge  of  Minneapolis 
2200  Emerson  Avenue,  South 
Minneapolis,  NN  55405 
Raeone  Buckman-Ellie 
(612)  377-8800 

85.     Connecting  Point 

3301  Collingwood  Boulevard 
Toledo,  OH  43610 
Hal  Jenke 
(419)  243-1001 

87.    New  Life  Youth  Services 
Lighthouse 
P.O.  Box  27035 
Cincinnati,  OH  45220 
Robert  Hocus 
(513)  561-0100 

89.    Daybreak  I 

819  Wayne  Avenue 
Dayton,  OH  45410 
Richard  Weaver 
(513)  461-1000 

91.     Daybreak  II 

21  Indiana  Avenue 
Youngstown,  OH  44505 
Gerald  Janoski 
(216)  782-5664 


92.  Briarpatrh,  Inc. 
128  South  Hancock 
Hadison,  WX  53703 
Renard  Svanoe 
(608)  251-1126 

94.  Pathfinders 

1428  NorCu  r-rwoU  Avenue 
Milwaukee,  WI  52302 
Terry  Rybold 
(414)  271-2565 


93.     Walker's  Point 

732  South  21st  Street 
Milwaukee,  WI  53204 
Richard  Ward 
(414)  647-8200 

95.     Racine  Runaway 

1331  Center  Street 
Racine,  WI  53403 
Jaees  Brennan 
(414)  632-0424 
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For  further  information  on  tl.e  following  projocts,  contact! 
REGIOM  VI  -  -  - 


Administration  for  Children, 

Youth  and  Familiea 
1200  Main  Tower  Building,   20th  Flooi 
Dallas,  TX  75202 
Mr.  Pat  Murphy 
Mr.  Jerry  Mabe 
(2X4)  729-6596 


96.  Zion  Yout^   Shelters,  Xnc» 
P.O.  Box  441 
Van  Buran,  AR  72959 
Edward  Wilcox 
(501)  632-4618 

98.  The  Greenhouse 

700  Frenchmen  Street 
New  Orleans,  LK  70116 
Linda  Irwin 

(504)  949-9248 

lOO.Mew  Day  Inc. 

1817  Sigma  Chi  ME 
Aiburquerque,  NN  87106 
Jeffrey  Burrows 

(505)  247-9557 

102. Youth  Services  Center  for 
Oklahoma  County,  Inc. 
1219  N.  Classen  Boulevard 
Oklahoma  City,  OK  73l06 
Douglas  M.  Qitjson 
(405)  235-7537 

104. Youth  Shelter  of  Galvemtou 
2901  Broadway 
Galveston,  TX  77550 
Jimmie  Baranowski 
(713)  763-8861 

106. Houston  Metropolitan  Ministries 
2001  Hildy  Street 
Houston,  TX  77009 
Steven  C.  Wxck 
(713)  522-8218 

108. Project  Ootion 
P.O.  Box  185 
Killeen,  TX  76540 
!•  William  Cox 
(817)  634-2085 

110. Catholic  Family  Sorvlcros,  Inc. 
1522  S.  Van  Buren 
Amarillo,  TX  79101 
Martha  Loudder 
(806)  376-4571 

112, Denton  Area  Criaie  Center 
Youth  Services  Center 
1302  West  Oak 
Denton,  TX  76201 
Rowland  C.  Harvey 
(817)  566-5100 

114. Associat ion  for  the  Advancement 
of  Mexican-Americans 
204  Clifton 
Houston,  TX  77011 
Glorida  Guardiola 
(713)  926-9491 


97«     Stepping  Stone,  Inc. 
3500  South  University 
I'ittle  Rock,  AR  72204 
Cynthia  Barnett 
(501)  562-1809 

99*    Tangipahoa  Youth  service 
4X1  W.  Colenan  Avenue 
Haaaond,  ZA  70401 
Jeanne  Voorheea 
(504)  345-1171 

101.  Youth  Service  Center 

319  North  Grand  Avenue 
Enid,  OK  73701 
Charles  Wolsey 
(405)  233-7220 

103.  Cherokee  Nation  of  Oklahoma 
P.O.  Box  946 
Tahlequah,  OK  74464 
Gwon  Grayson 
(918)  456-0671  Ext  231 


105.  Case  de  los  Anigos 
601  N.  Akard  Stree. 
Oai;.as,  TX  75202 
Terry  Peal 
(214)  742-5324 

107.  Middle  Earth  Unlimited 
P.O.  Box  6503 
Austin,  TX  78762 
Larry  G.  Waterhouse 
(512)  441-1065 

109.  Youth  Alternatives*  Inc. 
606  Wilson  Boulevard 
San  Antonio,  TX  78228 
Ray  Mass 

(512)  735-9291   

111.  Sand  Dollar 
310  Branard 
Houston,  TX  77006 
Roger  La  Follette 
(713)  529-3053 

113.  The  Bridge  Aasociation,  Inc. 
SPRUCE 

1601  8th  Avenue 
Fort  Worth,  TX  76104 
Jan  Viles 
(817)  926-9184 
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For  further  Infornat'on  on  th«  following  projected  contact! 

REQIOM  VU  AdmlnUtration  for  Children. 

Youth  and  Faalliaa 
r«daral  Offlca  Building,  Room  384 
601  East  12th  Strcat 
Kanaaa  City,  MO  64106 
Robart  Fain 
(616)  756-5401 


11 5 .Foundation  IX 

1627  Firat  Avanua,  8,B. 
Cadar  Rapida,  ZA  52403 
Kant  Ji  !)caon 
(319)  '  i2-2174 

lX7.Kyandotta  Houaa 

825  Worth  7th  Straat  • 
Ranaaa  City,  KS  66101 
Batty  Crookar 
(913)  342-5121 

119.8ynar9y  Houaa 
P.U<  Box  12181 
Parkvilla,  HO  64152 
'  Dorla  Paintar 
(616)  742-6700 

121 .Youth  in  Naad 

529  Jaffaraon  Avanua 
St.  Charlaa,  HO  63301 
Sua  Schnaidar 
(314)  724-7171 

123,Lancaatar  Fraaway  Station 
2201  South  11th  Straat 
Lincoln,  MX  66502 
Jim  Arnot 
(402)  475-3040 


116.  Tha  Chrlatian  Hoaa  Aaaociation 
500  N.  Savanth  Straat 

Council  Bluffi  lA  51502 
Gary  nr«niar 
(712)  325-1907 

116.  Oraatar  Kanaaa  City  YMCA 
4200  Waat  79th  Straat 
Pralrla  Viliaga,  KS  66206 
Charlaa  M.  t^w 
(616)  474-9X01 

120.  Youth  Saargancy  Sarvicaa 
6616  Waahington  Avanua 
Univaralty  City,  HO  63X30 
*7udy  Plaraon 
(314)  862-1334 

.122.  Front  Door 

707  North  Bight  Straat 
Coluabia,  HO  65201 
Rannath  Jacob 
(314}  874-6666 

124.  Youth  Eaargancy  Sarvicaa,  inc. 
X908  Hancock 
Ball^ua,  MB  66005 
Nary  Anna  Swolko 
(412)  291-8000/6303 
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Por  furthor  in£orination  on  the  following  projects*  contact  t 

REGION  Vm  AdmlnlBtration  for  Children, 

Youth  and  Families 
Federal  Office  Building*  Room  1194 
1961  Stout  Street 
Denver,  CO  80294 
Jan  Mathittu 
Juan  Cordova 
{303-837-3106 


:125. Volunteers  of  America 
1865  Lariaer  Street 
Denver,  CO  80218 
Dianna  Kuns 
(303)  623-0408 


126*  Youth  Life  Campaign 
821  North  Cadcade 
Colorado  Springs,  CO  80903 
Qeorge  Sheffer,  III 
(303)  471-0642 


127.Qemini  House 

3670  Upham  Street 
Wheat  Ridge r  CO  80033 
Paul  Kelly 
(303)  425-4002 


128.  COMITIS 

P.O.  Box  913 
Aurora,  CO  80040 
R*  E*  Barnhill 
(303)  341-9160 


129.Chipeta  House 
P.O.  Box  1118 
Qrand  Junction,  CO 
Margaret  Long 
(303)  241-8480 


81502 


130.  Mountain  Plains  Youth 
Services  Coalition 
Attentionr  Inc. 
602  North  Swing 
Helena,  MT  59601 
Lynda  Wood 
(406)  443-4186 


131. Mountain  Plains  Youth 
Services  Coalition 
Cliarles  Hall  Youth  Services 
P.O.  Box  1995 
Bismarck,  ND  58502 
Jeff  Hanson 
(701)  225-2773 


132.  Mountain  Plains  Youth  Coalition 
P.O.  Box  1242 
Pierre    SD  S7501 
Doug  Herzog 
(605)  224-8696 


l33.Departnent  of  Social  Services 
150  West  North  Tenple 
Salt  LaXe  City,  UT  84103 
Sally  Ann  Brown 
(801)  533-7139 


134.  Mountain  Plains  Youth 
Services  Coalition 
Project  Youth 
330  North  Main 
Sheridan,  WY 
Nancy  Michael 
(307)  762-6736 


135. Attention  Hone,  Inc. 
1810  Van  Lennon  Avenue 
Cheyenne,  WY  82001 
Trlcla  Crilly 
(307)  632-4740 
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For  fijither  i  nforin.it  Ion  on  tha  following  project*,   contact  i 

B^*.'l^W,*?S  Administration  for  Children, 

Youth  and  Panl I lo« 
Federal  Office  Bldg*  Km  479 
50  United  Hatlons  Plaza 
San  Francisco*  CA  94102 
Roy  Fleischer 
(415)  556-6176 


136. Center  for  Youth  Resources 
309  West  Portland 
Phoenix.   hZ  85003 
Michael  Garvey 
(612)  271-9849 


138. San  Diego  Youth  ConfflMnlty 
Services 
1214  28th  Street 
San  Diego.  CA  92102 
Liz  Goldanlth 
(714)  232-5156 


137.  Open-Inn 

2231  North  Indiana  Ruins  Road 

Suite  14 
Tucson,  KZ  58715 
Darlene  Dankowski 
(602)  296-*5437 

139.   Interface  Community 
3475  Old  Conejo  Road 
Newbury  Park,  CA  91320 
Kate  McLean 
(805)  498-6643 


141.  Diogenes  Youth  Services 

1615  Fifth  Street,  Suite  A 
Davis,    CA  95616 
Mark  Sussttan 
(916)  756-5666 


140. Youth  Advocattis,  Inc. 
Nino  Grove  Lane 
San  Anselmo,   CA  94960 
Susan  Scott 
(415)  453-5200 

142.0dyaaey 

204  Eaot  Amerlge 
Pullerton«  CA  92632 
Ken  Parker 
(71i)  871-9365 

144.Tahoe  Youth  Services 
P.O.  Box  848 

South  lake  Tahoe»   CA  95705 
Jerry  Ort  in 
(916)  541-2445 

146>Santa  Cruz  Community 
Counseling  Center 
526  Sosquel  Avenue 
Santa  Cruz,   CA  95062 
Terry  Moriarty 
(408)  425-0771 

148. Project  1736 

1818  M<.>nt<»rey  Douluvdrd 
M<.>itnosa  Boach,   CA  90254 
Darlune  Coleman 
(213)  372-S843 


150.  Dlogonos  Youth  Services 
9097  Tuolumne  Drive 
Sacramento,  CA  95020 
Lynette  Towers 
(916)  363-9943 

152.  Western  States  Youth  Services 
1  n3  J  Street,  Suite  301 
Sacramento,  CA  95814 
Nancy  Sefchek 
(916)  443-6U5 


143.  Youth  Advocatesf  Inc. 
1292  Page  Street 
San  Francisco,  CA  94117 
Veronica  Reed 
(415)  621-2929 

145.  Youth  and  Family  Center 
1752  Tehane  Street 
Redding,  CA  96001 
Phil  Paulsen 
(916)  244-6226 

147.  Berkeley  Youth  Alt. 
2141  Bonar  Street 
Berkeley,  CA  94702 
Ed  Clarke 
(415)  849-1402 


1^9.  Casa  Je  Blonvonidos 
10911  Reagan  street 
Los  Alanltos,  CA  90720 
Guadalupe  Maldonado 
(714)  995-8601 
(213)  S94-6625 

151.  Klein  Bottle 

1311  Anacapa  Street 
Santa  Barbara,  CA  93101 
Ed  Patterson 

(805)  963-8775 

153.   Individuals  Now 

1303  College  Avenue 
Santa  Rosa,   CA  95404 
Mark  Amy 
(707)  544-3299 


154.  Hollywood  Conununity 
Services  f^roqtaa 
Options  HousA 
2471  N.   Beachwood  Drive 
Hollywood,   CA  90068 
Luba  Elman  • 
(213)  467-8466 


155.  Stepping  Stone 

1833  18th  Street 
Santa  Monica,  CA  90404 
Stephine  Tainsky 
(213)  450-7839 


156.  Hawaii  Youth  Shelter  Network 
2006  McKinley  Street 
Honolulu,   HI  96822 
Samuel  Cox 
(808)  946-3635 


157.  Fostsr  Youth  Services, 
480  Gallstti  Way 
Building  #12 
Reno,  KV  89512 
Debbie  Kennedy 
<  702)  323-629(» 
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For  furthor  Inforioation  on  the  following  projecta,  contacts 

REGION  X  Ad«lnl«tration  for  Children, 

Youth  and  Fanilies 
1321  Second  Avenua 
MS  #811,  Arcade  Plaza  Building 
Seattls,  WA  98101 
Ronald  Mowry 
(216)  442-0d38 


15d«Fa»ily  Connection 

204  B.  5  Avenue,  Suite  215 
Anchorage,  AK  99501 
Jerry  Kirk-Kaplan 
(907)  279-0551 


159.  Bannock  Youth  Foundation 
P.O.  Box  2072 
Pocatello,   ID  83201 
fiteve  Mead 
(208)  234^2244 


160. Looking  Olast 
c/o  1177  Pearl 
Eugene,  OR  97401 
Galen  Phippt 
(503)  689-3111 


161.  Harry's  Mother 

1942  N.W.  Kearney 
Portland,  OR  97209 
Dennle  Morrow 
(503)  223-6145 


162.'ilie  Shelter 

1545  12th  Avunue,  South 
Seattle,  WA  98144 
Linda  Reppond 
(206)  328-0902 

164. Skagit 

P.O.  Box  217 

Mount  Vernon,  WA  98273 

Jla  Shoop 

(206)  755-9132 


163.  Northwest  Youth  SezTvicea 
P.O.  Box  1449 
Belllnghaa,  WA  98225 
Ell  Dotaon 
(206)  676-1022 

165.  Catholic  Comnunity 

Services  Northwest 
2806  Douglas  Avenue 
Bellinghaa,  WA  98225 
Earl  Danglenaler 
(206)  733-5800 


166. Blaine  Family  and  Youth  Center 
P.O.  Box  1365 
Blaine,  WA  96230 
Ruth  Qreen 
(206)  332-5055 


ADDITIONAL  TITLE  III  GRANTEES 


National  Conference  of  State  Legislatures 
1125  I7th  Street,  #1500 
Denver,  Colorado  B0202 
Michelle  Magrl 
(303  623-6600 


National  Runaway  Switchboard 
2210  North  Haliited 
Chicago,   Illinois  60614 
Cynthia  Meyers 
(3l2)  929-5854 
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APPKNDIX  C  -  COMPARATIVE  ANALYSIS  OF  CMh:NT_DATA  BKTWEKN 
FISCAL  YEARS  1978  AND  X98I 


In  1978  approximately  30,000  youth  were  served  by  166  centers  funded 

as  of  September  30,   I978,     Information  from  these  centers  provides 

an  historical  base  of  comparison  for  the  FY  1981  data  contained  in 

this  Appendix.  The  number  of  youth  served*  in  FY  1981  by  127  of  the 
169  centers  was  35,832. 

The  following  questions  and  answers  provide  sorao  insight  into 
programmatic  changes  during  these  p'-riodst 


*A3  reported  on  the  Information  Collection  and  Research  Evaluation 
(ICARE)  Foio  -  The  42  new  grantees  were  not  required  to  report  in 
FY  1981, 


These  figures  fluctuate  based  on  a  competitive  review  process, 
changing  program  requirements,  and  the  formula  for  the  allocation  of 
funds  stipulated  in  the  Title  III  legislation. 
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Question  li      How  many  proyramja  existed  for  runaway  and  homeless 
youth  nationwide? 

Answer:  The  number  of  programs  funded  by  Title  III  of  the 

Runaway  and  Homeless  Youth  Act  (as  amended)  are  shown 
below* 


Table  1 

Title  III  Program  Distribution 
Number  of  Programs 


f\t?gi  on 

r  z   1 7  /  a 

jl 

rx  19al 

\ 

I    (MA,   VT,    CT,   ME,  NH,  RI) 

11 

6.63 

13 

7.  70 

II    (NY,   NJ,   PR,  VI) 

15 

9,04 

16 

9,47 

III   (PA,    DE,   DC,   MD,    VA,  WV) 

16 

9,64 

19 

11,25 

IV  (AL,   FL,   GA,   KY,  MS, 
NC,   SC,  TN) 

21 

12.64 

20 

11,83 

V   (IL,    IN,   MN,   OH,  WX,  MX) 

31 

Id, 65 

28 

16,  2S 

VX   (AR,   LA,   NM.   OK,  TX) 

17 

10,  24 

20 

11 .83 

VII   (lA,   KS,   MO  NE) 

10 

6.03 

10 

5,92 

VIII   (CO,    MT,   ND,  SD, 
UT,  WY) 

U 

6,63 

12 

7,10 

IX   (A7,,   CA,    HI,  NV, 
GU,   AS,  TT) 

22 

13,  26 

2:? 

13.02 

X   (AK,    ID,   OR,  WA) 

12 
166 

7.23 
100,00 

9 

169 

5,33 

io6,oci 

I 
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Ouestion  2%      How  roAny  youth  wero  served  by  tho»e  programs? 

Answers  The  number  of  youth  served  by  proqiams  in  a  particular 

region  were  not  proportional  to  the  n\!mber  of  proyrams 
in  that  region.     This  can  be  seen  by  comparing  the 
data  in  Table  2  (below)  with  the  information  shown  in 
Table  1. 


Table  2 
Number  of  Youth  Served 


Retjion 

FY  1978 

% 

FY  1981 

% 

I 

1,  308 

4.59 

1,  999 

5.77 

2,  296 

8.05 

3,  290 

9.  50 

III 

2,  917 

10.23 

2,  634 

7.60 

IV 

5,  429 

19.  03 

4,  930 

14.23 

V 

5,  678 

19*90 

7.  552 

21.74 

VI 

3,  148 

11.03 

4,  514 

13.03 

VIX 

1,459 

5,12 

1,  529 

4.42 

VIU 

1,  187 

4.  16 

)  ,856 

5.  36 

IX 

4,  238 

14.85 

4,  781 

13.80 

X 

879 

3.  08 

1,  577 

4.  55 

28',  539» 

100.00 

34, 662** 

100.00 

*  Approximate  -  30,178  forms  were  received   for  pro<:ossing,  but 
nearly  5.4%  were  not   included  in  the  'naster  data  file.  Hence, 
this  13  a  confier  vAt  i  ve  figure  on  the  umber  of  youth  served* 

**Approx imato   ^  subject  to  adjustment.     Total  youth  served  by  127 
contec3  were  35,B32  but  rot   ill  data  were  allocat<?d  by  negion. 
Also,   the  42  now  grantees  were  not  required  to  report  in  rY  1981. 
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Question  3i      What  wna  tho  difference  in  service  usage  by  runaway 
and  homelesB  malea  and  females? 

Answer  I  Our  data  indicate  a  decrease  of  ni?arly  throe  percent 

in  the  proportion  of  femalea  who  were  served  by  our 
programs* 


Tabie  3 

Sex  Distribution  of  Youth  Served 


FY  1978 
N«2a, 539 


FY  1981 
N»35,a32 


Change 


Male 
Female 


40.6% 

59.4 
100.0% 


43.  3% 

56.  7 
100.0% 


+  2.7 
-2.7 


Quostion  4i       What  wsre  the  racial/ethnic  backgrounds  of  the  runaway 
and  homeless  youth  served  by  the  Title  HI  programs? 

Answer:  The  information  In  Table  4  below  provides  the 

percentage  distributions  for  the  racial/ethnic 
backgrounds  of  the  runaway  and  homeless  youth  served 
by  the  centers.     The  data  indicate  there  was  an 
ir.crease  in  the  proportion  of  racial/ethnic  minority 
youth  served. 


I 


Table  4 
Racial/Ethnic  Distribution 


FY  1978 

FY  1981 

N^28, 539 

N=35,832 

Change 

White   (Not  of 

th  span  i  c  origin) 

74.0% 

70.0% 

-4.0% 

Black   (Not  of 

Hispanic  origin) 

15.  5 

18.  7 

+  3.2 

H  i  span  ic 

6.0 

7.2 

^•l.  2 

Am3ri<'an  IruH 

an/Altiskan 

2.0 

1.8 

-  .  2 

Ndt I ve 

As  i  an/Pac I f  i  c 

I  s  1  an.ler 

l.O 

1.5 

+  .  5 

Not  Ini1ii:att?d 

in  Kile 

I  .  5 

0.8 

-  .  7 

100.0% 
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Question  5i  what  wore  thm  racial/ethnic  background*  ot  th«  mal« 
and  fomalo  runaway  and  honelesft  you* h  served  by  the 
Title  III  programs? 

Answer I  .  The  information  in  Table  5  below  indicates  that  thore 

was  considerable  varistion  in  the  percentage 
distribution  of  youth  served  by  gender  between  the 
various  racial/ethnic  background  categories.  The 
white  youth  who  were  served  were  predoeinantly 
fenales.    This  Is  Much  less  the  case  tot  black  and 
Hispanic  youth  who  were  eerved* 


Table  5 

Sex  Distribution  of  Youth  Served 
by  Racial/Ethnic  Background 
FY  1981 
N»35«832 


White  (not  ot  Hispanic  origin) 
Black  (not  of  Hispanic  origin) 
Hispanic 

American  Indian/Alaskan 

Native 
Aaian/Paci f ic  Islander 
Not  Indicated  In  File 
Total  (See  Table  3) 


Feaale/Male 

Hale 

Feaale 

Ratio 

29.4% 

40.6% 

1.38 

8.9 

9.8 

l.lO 

3.4 

3.8 

1.12 

.8 

1.0 

X.25 

.5 

I.O 

2.00 

.3 

0.5 

1.67 

4^:3% 

56.  >% 

Question  6t      What  was  the  status  ot  the  youth  when  he  or  she  came 
to  the  shelter? 

Answer t  The  national  distribution  of  youth  typrfs  served 

indicated  a  substantial  increase  in  the  percentage  and 
number  of  homeless  youth  over  FY  1978.     This  was 
particularly  significant  because  the  needs  of  these 
youth  for  services  focused  on  independent  living 
instead  of  services  to  reunite  them  with  their 
favillwS  (which  is  oilten  the  case  for  runaways). 


Table  6 
National  Distribution  of 
Youth  Types 


Runaways 

Otherwise  Homeless* 
Experiencing  crisis 

but  not  running  away 
Potential  runaway 
Other 


FY  1978 

FY  1981 

K"20, 539 

N»-35,832 

Change 

45.2% 

40.  2% 

-5.0% 

27.6 

34.  5 

+6.9 

19.3 

20.5 

♦  1.2 

3.4 

4.5 

♦i.l 

4.  5 

0.3 

-4.2 

100.0% 

I'OO.^ 

♦  left  hone  by  nutual  agroonont,  pushed  out.  homeles. 
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Question  7s      How  old  were  the  runaway  and  homeless  youth  served  by 
the  shelters? 

Answers  Our  FY  1981  data  indicated  that  the  greatest  number  of 

youth  served  were  15  and  16  years  old.     This  is 
consistent  with  the  FY  1978  data.     We  also  noted  that 
for  some  ages  (13,  14,  15),  fenales  outnumbered 
nales« 


Table  7 

Age  and  Sex  Distribution  of 
Youth  Served 
FY  1981 
M»35,d32 


Age  12  yra  and  under 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 

Age  18  yrs  and  older 
Total 


Male 

3.01 

3.6 
6.3 
8.9 
10.5 
9.8 
1.2 


Female 

2.81 

5.7 
11.1 
14.0 
13.3 
8.5 
1.3 
"5?T7| 


Female/Male 
Ratio 

.93 
1.58 
1.76 
1.57 
1.27 

.87 
1.08 
TTJI 


Question  8s      ^Vhere  was  the  geographic  residence  of  these  runaway 

and  homeless  youth  in  relation  to  the  project? 
Answers  »Tru^j-..-^_.. —  . 


The  data  indicate  that  for  those  youth  who  are  served 
by  the  Title  III  projects,  nearly  10  percent  are  froe 
a  different  State,  and  that  an  addtional  16  percent  of 
the  youth  served  resided  in  the  sane  State  as  the 
project  but  not  the  sane  county  as  the  project. 


Table  8 
Residence  of  Youth  Served 
N»35,832 


Same  location  as 
project 

Same  county  aa 
project 

Same  state  as 
project 

Different  state 
than  project 

Not  indicated  in 
file 

Other 

Total 


FY  1981 
36.61 

33.5 

16.0 

9.7 

2.1 

2.1 


100.0% 
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Question  9s 


Answers 


Wae  shelter  provided  nore  often  to  female  youth  who 
are  runaways  or  honeless? 

our  current  data  (Table  9a}  indicate  that  for  youth 
receiving  services  fro«  our  projects,  nearly  20 
percent  nore  females  are  not  provided  shelter  than 
Bale  youth.     In  every  aga  category  t^nale  youth  are 
not  provided  shelter  acre  often  than  kales  (Table  9b) 


Table  9a 

Provision  of  Shelter  by  Sex 
FY  1981 

Number  of  Youth  Served 
Male  regale 


No  Shelter  Provided 

Shelter  Provided 
Total 


3,432 

12,092 


5,035 
15,273 


Total 

8,467 
27,365 


Percent 
23.6% 
76.4 

ibd.di 


Table  9b 

NuMber  of  Youth  Served  where  There  Was  No 
Provision  of  Shelter  by  Age 

FY  1981 


Age  12  and  Under 
13 
14 

15 
16 
17 

Age  18  and  Over 
Total 


No  Shelter  Provided 
(N-8,467} 


Male 


3,^33 


5.11 

3.7 

6.1 

7.7 

8.^ 

7.3 

2.0 


Female 

437 

500 
926 
1,112 
1,150 
706 
204 


5.21 
5.9 
10.9 
13.1 
13.6 
8.3 
2.4 
5d.5i 


Oueation  10s    What  wa,  the  living  situation  in  which  these  youth 
spent  the  most  time  during  the  past  year?  ^ 


Answer  t 


fS.t^r  hi.:."'"'"*  '  -  "l'""'-  ho-  or  . 


Table  10 


''^''I^Vii^'i^S"  °?  served 
at  Tine  of  Service  Request 


Home  with  parents  or 

legal  guardian 
Relative»s  home 
Friend's  home 
Poster  home 
Other 


Reque 

FY  1978 
H-2a.S39 


82.41 

3.0 
0.9  . 
4.1'* 
9.6 

166.6% 


FY  1961 
M»3  5,a32 


77.  S| 
3.9 
2.0 
4.4 

,  12.2 
lOOTSi 
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Question  11 j         what  percentage  ot  the  youth  served  are  returned  to 
the  same  living  situation  that  existed  at  the  time 
of  intake? 

Answer  I  Over  40  percent  of  the  youth  served  are  not 

returned  to  their  same  living  situation  that 
existed  at  the  time  of  intake. 


Table  11a 
Youth  Served  Who  Return  to 
Former  Living  Situation 
FY  1981 

Percent 

Male  Female  N»«35»  832 

Youth  who  do  not 

return  6,761  7,872  40.8% 

Youth  which  do 

return  7,759  11,095  52.6 

Not  indicated 

in  file  670  928  4.5 

No  response  334  413  2.I 

15#  524  20, 30a  100.  6% 

For  those  youth  who  do  not  go  back  to  their  living 
situation  (40.8  percent),   it  is  important  to  examine  where  these 
runaway  and  homeless  youth  planned  to  go.     It  is  of  particular 
concern  that  a  significant  number  of  these  youth  plan  to  live  on 
the  run/street. 


Table  lib 

Plans 

of  Youth  Not  Returning 

To 

Their 

Former  Living  Situation 

FY  19B1 

Percent 

Male 

Female 

N-35,832 

Home  of  parents 

475 

571 

2.9% 

or  guardian 

Relative' s  home 

708 

1, 100 

5.0 

Friend's  home 

483 

837 

3.7 

Foster  home 

700 

804 

4.4 

On  the  run/atreet 

1,373 

1.723 

8.6 

Group  home 

904 

884 

5.0 

Other 

2,118 

1,892 

12.2 

i.lii 

i<57B% 

^individual  categories  all  less  than  2% 
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Question  12i    what  were  the  primary  problems  (jxperionced  by  the 

runaway  and  homeless  youth  .which  caused  them  to  seek 
services  from  the  projects? 

Answer  J  The  most  frequent  problems  cited  by  youth  served  at 

YDB  projects  are  shown  in  Table  12  below.  These  data 
indicate  that  poor  communication  with  parents  remains 
a  major  (increasing)  issue* 

It  is  also  important  to  note  that  Health  problems 
(pregnancy^  venereal  disease,  alcohol  or  other  health 
issues)  were  cited  in  FY  1981  in  a  total  of  8.5 
percent  of  the  responses* 


Table  12 
Reasons  for  Seeking  Services* 

FV  1978  FY  1981 

N»28,539  N»35>e32 


56.61 

33.6 


Poor  communication  with 

parents  51.8% 

Parents  too  strict  34.0 

Truancy  17,9'  ^ 

Pushed  out  14.7  1^2 

Poor  self  Image  •  Not  avail,  23.2 
Parent  emotionally  neglects 

or  rejects  youth  14. 9 


♦Note I    Multiple  responses  permitted  for  each  youth 
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Question  13t 


Answer  t 


What  services  were  provided  to  those  runaway  and 
homeloss  youth  by  the  projects  or  through  project 
staff  referrals  to  other  service  providers? 

It  in  interesting  to  note  that  the  service  mix  is 
relatively  constant  for  the  two  fiscal  years  shown 
below.     The  actual  number  of  services  provided 
represents  an  increase  due  to  the  increased  number 
of  youth  served. 


Table  13 
Distribution  of  Services 
Rendered  to  Youth 


Individual  counseling 
Croup  counseling 
Family  counseling 
Med ical  services 
Psychological  or 

psychiatric  services 
Legal  services 
Educational  services 
Transportation  services 
Employment  services 
Recreation  services 
Living  arrangements 


FV  1978 
N"2a,539 

94.41 
43.7 
44.2 
13.4 

5,0 

e.6 

26.9 
4.9 
Not  avails 

ie.2 


IV  19B1 
N»35,e32 

67.51 
45.3 
40.9 
12.6 

3.0 

3.6 
11.2 
26. S 

3.9 
34.3 
13.3 


Question  14s 
Answer  s 


orni^n^'^K  °«  youth  served  by  YDS 

projects  changed  over  time?  ^ 

Information  generated  by  the  YDB  projects  indln;.^•^ 

reSain^d  °^  youth^e  ^ed  h«  ^ 

remained  constant.    Specific  areas  (such  a. 


Table  14 
Profile  of  Youth  Served 


Youth  Type  -  runaway  ^TlT  ^-^5^ 

Sex  -  Femals  ^  *5.2% 

Age  -  16  years  59.4  ^^-'^ 

Race/Ethnic  Origin  -  ^^'^  23.8 

white,  not  of 
Hispanic  Origin 
i-iving  situation  (Prior  ^^'^ 
to  services)  -  Home  with 


82.4 


70.0 
77,5 


 '  xucHa  WlCIl 

Ref^nn^^'  °'  ^^^^^  guardian 
Reason  for  seeking  service  - 

poor  communication 

with  parents 

Services  received  ^^'^  56.6 

shelter 

individual  counseling  Q^'i  76.4 


87.5 


ERIC 


^Jli«^JFindinaa 


^  youth ...  ..,p„i.„.,^  -•--i-unr:i2h^M^°.%s^?s^-- 

fir  .  — 1 


37-681  0-84  21 
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Al^PENDlX  D   -  SOURCES  OF  INKORMATION  AND  DATA 


DHHS  used  the  sources  listed  below  in  preparing  the  Fiscal  Year  1982 
Annual  Report  to  the  Congress.     Since  the  initial  passage  of  the 
Runaway  Youth  Act  in  1974,   the  information  base  has  increased 
substantially. 

o      The  YDB  Management  Information  Systera--Cliont  and  Service  Data* 

o      United  States  General  Accounting  Office — Statement  of  Eleanor 
Chelminsky,  Director,   Institute  for  Program  Evaluation* 
Testimony  given  to  House  Subcommittee  on  Human  Resources,  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives*  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
May,  1962 

o       The  National  Runaway  Youth  Program t     Clients,  Services  and 
Outcomes — Secondary  analysis  of  data  compiled  on  the  clients 
uerved  by,  the  Runaway  Youth  Act  funded  projects — Berkeley 
Planning  Associates,  January  1982. 

o      Annual  Reports  to  the  Congress  for  the  Runaway  and  Homeless 
Youth  Program— 'DHHS — Fiscal  Years  1900  and  1981* 

o       Fiscal  Year  1982  Grantee,   Regional  Office,  Contractor  and 
Coordinated  Network  Initiative  Reports. 

o      National  Communications  sys teP'-Annual  Repor ts--'1980»   1981,  1982* 

o       Homeless  Youth t     The  Sa^a  of  Pushouts  and  Throwaways  in 

Amer_ica--Senate  Subcommittee  on  the  Constitution,  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  United  States  Senate. 

°       State  Legislative  Repor ts-^National  Conference  of  State 
Legi  slatures  t 

Vol.   7,   No.   2,   Runaway  Youth:     Government  Response  to  a  Serious 
National  Problem.     May,  1982 

Vol.   7,  No.  6,   Status  Offenders:     Issues  in  Juvenile  Justice. 
1982 

Vol.   7,   No.  8,   Youth  Alcohol  Abuse.  1982 

°      Teat  1 mony--Clarence  E.  Hodges,  Commissioner,  Adrainiat ration  for 
Children,   Youth  and  Families.     House  Oversight  Subcommittee  on 
Human  Resources,  May  5,   1982.     Senate  Oversight  Subcommittee  on 
Juvenile  Justice,  July  22,  1982. 

°      'Hie  Legal  Status  of  Adolescents — Office  of  the  Assistant 

Secretary  for  Planning  and  Evaluation,   Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services.  (1981) 
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Report  of  the  Attorney  General's  Task  Force  on  Violent 
Crime — Department  of  Justice,     1982  ' 

Fifth  Annual  Analysis  and  Evaluation  of  Federal  Juvenile 
Delinquency  Programs — Department  of  Justice,  Coordinating 
Council  on  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention. 


Program  Announcements — Notice  of  Financial  Assistance 
Available— DHHS,   (11-82),  Justice,  (2-82),  ACTION,  (9-82), 
Youth  Services  Programs. 

Federal  Coordinating  Council  Work  Plan  and  Priorities  — 
Federal  Register,  March  1982,  Department  of  Justice. 

National  Academy  of  Sciences— -Institutionalization  and 
Deinstitutionalization  of  Status  Offenders,  Department  of 
Justice,  1982.   ' 

Annual  Report— Nat ional  Institute  of  Corrections  — 
Department  of  Justice,  January,  1983 

Final  Report— The  Provision  of  Technical  Assistance  and 
Short-Tera  Training  to  the  Runaway  and  Homeless  Youth  Act 
Funded  Programs.     Aurora  Associates,   Inc.,  Washinqton, 
D.C.,  March  31,  1982. 
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TmI  SI  (  HM  Al' V       n»  Ai  1  H  AND  HUMAN  St  RVKtS 


T>3 


The  Honorable  Ike  Andrews 
Chairman 

Subcommittee  on  Human  Resources 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
House  of  Representatives 
Washington,  D.C.  20515 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman: 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  regarding  certain  personnel 
changes  undertaken  within  the  Office  of  Human  Development 
Services  (OHDS) .     Decisions  affecting  the  assignment  of  staff 
within  OHDS  or  in  any  of  the  other  Operating  Divisions  of  the 
Department,  are  usually  made  by  Heads  of  those  organizations  or 
by  their  subordinate  managers.     In  this  instance,  the  actions 
were  initiated  and  approved  within  OHDS.    The  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Personnel  Administration  did  review  the  actions 
and  found  them  to  be  in  compliance  with  civil  service  rules  and 
regulations. 

As  you  may  be  aware,  OHDS  has  undergone  significant  changes 
over  the  past  eighteen  months  due  to  budget  and  staff  cutbacks 
and  experienced  a  reduction-in-force  (RIF)  in  January  1982.  In 
almost  all  occasions  when  an  organization  undergoes  RIF  there  is 
a  need  to  review  the  utilization  of  its  remaining  staff  to 
assure  that  there  is  a  proper  allocation  of  staff  resources  and 
talents  in  order  to  manage  current  workload. 

In  order  to  offset  the  overall  reduction   in  staff  resource 
capability,   it  is  also  frequently  necessary  to  make  staff 
adjustments  to  foster  individual  development  and  the 
diversification  of  staff  capability.     I  am  advised  that  the 
staff  moves  taken  within  OHDS  were  for  just  such  purposes.  In 
addition,  three  employees  were  affected  by  RIF  and  although  they 
were  entitled  to  retained  grade  and  salary  were  occupying 
positions  of  lesser  responsibility.     These  three  have  been 
assigned  through  promotion  or  detail  to  positions  more  in  line 
with  their  background,  experience  and  salary  level. 
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Page  ?  .  The  Honorable  Ike  Andrews 


I  appreciate  your  interest  and  concern  that  these  staff 
Changes  not  reduce  the  capacity  of  OHDS  to  administer  the 
programs  it  is  called  upon  to  njanage.     I  have  been  assured  that 
no  adverse  program  impact  is  ap'parent  or  anticipated  Is  a  result 

progr'Jms  wTlf'b.    L''  '^'^'^  ^^^^         management  o?  some 

programs  will  be  improved  as  a  result  of  the  staff  deployment 

enclSsed?"''      '  specific  moves  that  interest  yo!  is"^ 

""^^  5®  "^"'■^'^  continuing  concern  for  the 

effective  and  efficient  implementation  of  the  programs 
administered  by  OHDS.  programs 

Sincerely , 

Margafr/t  M.  Heckler 
Secretary 

Enc losure 
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EMPLOYEC 


GRADE 


PREVIOUS  ASSIU>*1ENT 


HEW  ASSIGfliENT 


DATE 


CIVIL  SERVICE 
STATUS 


*dACK GROUND 


Oofflinic  Kastrapasqua  GM*13 


Oetatled  to  Acting 
Director,  Office  of  State 
and  tonwumty  Affairs, 
ACYF;  on  tetained  Grade 
at  GS-15 


Detailed  to  Acting 
Executive  Director, 
PCMR 


04-03-83  CoRV)etit1ve 


Governtent  Service: 
17  years;  HHS:    U  yeari 
\€S:    10  years 
Sociologist  backgi^ouno 


Joan  Steward 


9*. 14     Supervisory  Equal 

Ejnploywent  Opportunity 
:>pecial  ist 


Equal  ERployment 
Kanager 


05-£!^-B3  Competitive 


Government  Service: 

13  years;   »€S:   6  yeafi 

EEO  Dicliground 


Oarryi  Suwners  GS-13     Youtn,  Development  Program 

ipeciiiist>  loutn 
Developntent  Bureau  * 
Division  of  Runai^ay  Youtn 
Programs 


Supervisory  Youtn 
Development  Program 
Specialist,  Youtn 
Development  Bureau 
Division  of  Runaway 
Youth  Programs 


05*1  b-d3  Competitive 


Government  Service: 
8  years;  HQS:    7  years 
(Youth  Otvelopment 
Bureau) 

Human  Development 
background 


Patricta  Mood 


GM-13  Special  Assistant, 
Administration  for 
Native  Americans 


Special  Projects 
Coordinator 


04-1S-83  Competitive 


Government  Service: 
5  years;  HQS:    4  years; 
Public  Information/ 
Affairs  bacligroand 


*  Civil  Service  status  did  not  change  with  new  assignment. 

ERIC  '^'"^ 


PREVIOUS  ASSIG^ENT 


NEW  ASSIGNMENT 


CIVIL  SERVICE 
STATUS 


BACK(»OUND 


Enid  Borden  GS-14 
Johnnie  Brooks  GM-14 


DeuUed  frm  NY  Regionil 
Office; 

Progren  Analysis  Officer, 
Office  of  Progrei 
Coordi nation  end  Review; 
on  teteined  Grade  at  94- IS 


Acting  Director,  CPA       04-18-83    Schedule  C 


Deputy  Associate 
CoMissloner, 
Adiilnl  strati  on  for 
Children,  Youth 
and  Pawnies,  Office 
of  Services  for 
Children  and  Youth 


04-24-83  Competitive 


Government  Service: 
19  years;  ^CS:    6  years; 
Social  Services 
AdBimstretion  DdCkground 


Caroline  Croft 


04-13     Supervisory  Youtn  Aging  Progrim 

Develop«ent  Speciahsl  Spec  Id  list 


04-10-83  Ccwpetitive 


Government  Service 

4  years,    >cs:  4  years; 

Sociologist  Daciiground 


Bemice  Hams 


34-13     Supervisory  Grants 

Management  Spe:,1al1st 


Oetalled  to 
Administration  for 
Mitlve  Anencans 


04-03-83  Competitive 


Government  Service: 

?4  years;  HO S:    8  years; 

Grants  Oackorouno 


planet  Hartnett 


6S-12     Program  Analyst ;  on 

Retained  Grade  at  d4-14 


Program  Analyst—Action 
has  not  been  processed 
to  make  her  Acting 
Director,  Division  of 
Pol  icy  Coordination. 
OPCR  because  functional 
statements  have  not  been 
approved.    Until  approval 
of  functional  statements, 
She  will  probably  be 
detailed  t'   :hat  position. 


C(ii|)eti  ti  ve 


Government  Service: 
1 1  years;  mS:   6  years; 
Social  Work,  Social 
Services  Administration 


-Xvil  ^  r .  ice  bUatui  ciui 
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BY  THE  US.  GENERAL  ACCOUNTING  OFFICE 


Report  T6  The  Chairman,  Subcommittee 
On  Human  Resources,  Committee  On 
Education  And  Labor 
House  Of  Representatives 


Better  Monitoring  And  Recordkeeping  Systems 
Needed  To  Accurately  Account  For 
Juvenile  Justice  Practices 


The  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of 
1974.  as  amended,  authorizes  the  Office  of  Juvenile 
Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  to  provide  federal  re- 
sources, leadership,  and  assistance  lo  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments and  private  organiiations  in  conducting  juvenile 
|ust»ce  and  juvenile  delinquency  programs  This  report 
consists  of  testimony  discussing  state  monitoring  efforts 
and  progress  made  under  10  of  the  act  s  object<ves 

GAO  found  lhat  the  Office  does  nol  ensure  That  states 
verify  the  accuracy  of  data  m  their  monitormg  reports 
which  each  state  must  submit  to  demonstrate  its  progress 
under  the  act  Therefore,  the  Office  cannot  be  assured  it 
has  reliable  data  to  properly  gauge  tho  progress  being 
made  Thts  report  contains  examples  of  inaccurate  of 
incomplete  data  upon  which  monitoring  reports  are  based 
Under  10  of  the  act's  objectives  GAO  evaluated.  GAO 
found  indications  that  some  progress  had  been  achieved 
However,  a  definitive  basis  tor  determining  the  overall 
extent  of  the  progress  for  any  individual  objective  could  noi 
be  made  because  sufficient  data  were  not  available 


GAO  GGD  B4  86 
JULY  9.  1984 
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United  stato  General  accounting  office 

WASHINaTON,  D.C  20ft4l 


oovci«NMDrr 
nvtfttoN 


B-202245 


The  Honorable  Ike  F.  Andrews 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Human 

Resources 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
House  of  Representatives 

Dear  Mr»  Chairman: 

;,hhkJc^^  ''u^''''^  ^^^^        ^  series  of  reports  which 

addressed  the  nine  concerns  in  your  Aoril  29  iQfl-i 

cerning  the  manner  in  which  the^'offiSe  o    J^Cen!!^ JusMcr/r 

Delinquency  Prevention,  Department  of  jCs^ice!  is  impU^^^^ 

the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of  1974  (42 

U-S.C.  5601  et  seqO-.     m  response  to  two  of  your  concerns  hi 

In?  reP^Jts'fnr  T  ^'^^'^^'^  T"^^^"^        ^^^''^'^  state^^i  S 
inq  reports  and  makes  observations  concerninq  oroareoq  „.h<. 

under  10  of  the  act's  objectives.  Reports  which  d^cuss  ^L 
apj^ndiri?  '""^  annotated  in  " 

This  report  consists  of  the  statement  given  before  vour 
Subcommittee  on  March  7,   1984.     The  statement  presented  our 

as  'uff  cT^InM''"'  f<r"  r"^'°^'"5  "P^"«  '^"'""Ot  be  considered 
as  sufficiently  valid  and  reliable  to  measure  overall  proqresr 

ia^r     de"^  ^^-^  «ome  progreL'h^rb^^n 

dltli^^T  ?  !  ^  c  ^^^^  objectives.  After  completing  a  more 
?tce  ofJicU  r.n%°'^?"":^'""""'"  responses  from  juvenile  jC" 
l^n  tJe's^mi!  ''''        -^^-^^d,  our  observation^  re- 

As  arranged  with  your  office,  copies  of  this  report  are 
heinq  sent   to  the  Attorney  General,  the  Director;  omce  of 
a  T.r.ZT.^'"'  ^""^  congressional  comm      ees  having 

tuna  W  w^"?  , i"venile  justice  area.  Addl-  ^ 
t tonally,  we  will  make  copies  available  to  others  upon  request. 

Sincerely  yours^ 

William  J.  Anderson 
Di  rect  or 
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UNITED  STATES  GENERAL  ACCOUNTING  OFFICE 
Washington ,  D.C.  20548 

FOi^  RELEASE  DURING  HEARINGS 
SCHEDULED  FOR  MARCH  7,  1984 


STATEMENT  OF 
ARNOLD  P,  JONES 
SENIOR  ASSOCIATE  DIRECTOR 
GENERAL  GOVERNMENT  DIVISION 
ON 

FEDERAL  JUVENILE  JUSTICE  ACCOMPLISHMENTS 
BEFORE  THE 
SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  HUMAN  RESOURCES 
HOUSE  COMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATION  AND  LABOR 


Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  subcommittee,  we  appreciate 
the  opportunity  to  testify  before  you  today  on  our  preliminary 
observations  concerning  the  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  and 
Delinquency  Prevention's  program  to  evaluate  state  monitoring 
reports  and  the  administration's  statements  that  the  objectives 
of  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of  1974 
ha\/e  been  largely  accomplished.     In  response  to  your  April  29, 
1983,  request  we  expect  to  issue  a  report  to  you  later  this 
year  . 

The  act  was  established  with  several  basic  objectives. 
Three  of   these  objectives  have  been  cited  by  the  Department  of 
Justice  as  key.     They  are  (1)  deinstitutionalize  status  offend- 
ders  and  juveniles  not  charged  with  an  offense;   (2)  separate 
juveniles  from  incarcerated  adults;  and  (3)   remove  juveniles 
from  adult  incarceration  facilities.    The  administration  has 
claimed  that  the  first  two  of  these  objectives — not  incarcerat- 
ing status  and  nonoffenders  and  separating  juveniles  from 
incarcerated  adults — have  been  largely  accomplished.     They  base 
this  claim  on  data  provided   in  mc»^itoring  reports  that  states 
are  required  by  the  act  to  submit  to  the  Office.     Progress  on 
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car.',  iiutn  r,,.iiit<..j:    y,  limitod  b'-^cause,  accor^Ung  to 

the  c-ic't,  r,trtt»s  are  not  r-.- ).)iied  to  accomplish  this  objective 
until   1985.     Using  t.he  data  providod  on  the   first  two  objectives, 
and  defining  the  other  objectives  as  ce^:i;ons  i  bi  I  i  t  i  os  ihat  the 
states  already  have  the  Ctipability  of  'ri^cet  i  ng ,   the  dd.ninistra- 
tion  has  argued  that  the  program  has  accomplished  its  objec- 
tives* ^ 

Ke  were  arked  lo  present  our  .i^r^ps^ment  of  the  Office's 
l^rogram  to  evaluate  r.iate  ronitoring  r?poits  ond  the  validity  of 
the  <'Onclusions  di  c  wn  frum  thorn  by  thie  r'»Vf..^  r  t    -n  t  of  Justice. 
Tn  our  examination,  we  CnuDd  that  il-.e  OTC'ice  oc» 'S  not  evaluate 
the  reliability  and  validity  of   the  r^.  u  a  l^at   iro         nitted  as 
part  of  the  state  nionitoiing   n-norts.     r.jr  .'uii«.nt  r-vi.-w  and 
recent  prior  reviews  have  fonrd  ovid.i.ce  of    I'^a*  .-jrat  o  •\r\6  in- 
complete local   records  upon  which  the  st..,te  n-on  i  tor  i  ng  r..^ports 
are  based.     Consequently,   state  monitoring   reports  c;»nnot  be 
considered  as  sufficiently  valid  and  reliable  to  measure  pro- 
gress in  mrt^ting  the  remaining  objectives  in   Lhe  act.     i  would 
now  like  to  provide  more  detail  on  the  results,   to  date,  of  our 
assessment . 

THE  OFFICE  DOFS  NOT  VMaOAT^ 
^WjNrrOKING  DATA 

The  act   requites  that  states  applying   for  grants  authorized 
under  thf?  at't  l.ave  an  o'/Jt^quate  system  for  monitoring  jails,  de- 
t'-ntion   facilitii's,   t'-n  t  f'ct  i '.•)nal    faciliti-.  s,    and  nonsocure  fa- 
cilities to  tii-,«)re  tl'.at  the  ohj.'ctives  of  not   i  ni^oi  coi  at  i  pg 
r.tat.js  off-n.Jf-rs,   s-'iMra  t  i  ng   juvenilL-s  frum   i  n^-a  rv^-.-r  at*'d  ddi)lts, 
and  i.:noving   juveniles   f  i  om  adijlt   facilit.  i-s   ai  e  mot.  The 
Offi.-e  di'fin.'d  the   t.-rm  o.3vq.iate   thro-.'vjh    its   r.-qul  at  ions  .iOd 
policir»s.     The  rict   ,^  1  r-^o  I  ■•(JO  i  ros  that  r-tat  'S   -,i;t.mit  annual  re- 
pv)rts  on  the   r.-sults  of  r.nch  .i-on  i  t .  .i  i -ig   to  the  ,^(^n  i  n  i  st  r  at  or  of 
the  Of r  irp, 

rt.e  ot  f  >  .r.-  .^K  s  ru.jt  J:.ave  a  fo»  I  a  1  policy  oi  fjuide  lines  re- 
qiiifi.iq  its  laff  to  v.Ui^'.att.*  .fnitoring  i»[)uits.  Office  staff 
m(-inlMi  s  told  us  t'.'y  ri»ly  imi  data  in  the  mcjnitorinq  r.-ports  to 
fU-t  .-i  IT- i  no  V  nipl  1  .-.ci?  with  the  t.hne  objectives  .ind  do  not  qucs- 
tic^n  the  t^u  a  *  cicc.]i..cy.  Pruh.'r  the  act  and  Office  policy,  each 
'•.tdte  is  qivf-n  the  r  »• '.p.  uv-.  i  b  i  I  i  ly  for  establishing  its  own  sys- 
ttMTi  for  mon  1 1      inq  .-o'lipl  i  <inVe  with  the  art's  key       ject  i  vcs --a 

'W'  I  f  ;«,:T,...nt  » 
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State  monitoring  systems 

Office  policy  requires  that  every  facility  in  a  state  that 
may  be  used  for  detention  of  juveniles  prior  to  disposition 
(jails^   lockups,  detention  centers)  or  commitment  of  juveniles 
after  disposition  (training  schools)  must  be  monitored  and  in- 
'spected  through  on-site  visits.     If  this  is  not  possible,  a 
random  sample  of  facilities  must  be  inspected  to  verify  the  data 
in  the  monitoring  report.     Based  on  telephone  interviews  with 
officials  from  24  states,  we  found  that  the  states'  verification 
processes  ranged  from  none  in  4  states  to  on-site  verification 
of  data  from  TxI  facilities  in  two  states.     Other  methods  used 
by  the  remaining  states  included  interviewing  local  officials 
and  examining  records  at  a  sample  of  the  facilities. 

We  have  discussed  monitoring  system  problems  and  recom- 
mended corrective  actions  in  two  prior  reports.     In  our  June  5, 
1978,  report  entitled  ''Removing  Status  Offenders  Prom  Secure 
Facilities:     Federal  Leadership  and  Guidance  Are  Needed,"  we 
reported  that  state  monitoring  systems  to  determine  compliance 
with  the  act's  objectives  had  not  been  established  and  that 
reliable  juvenile  detention  and  commitment  data  did  not  exist. 
Our  March  22,    1983,   report  entitled  "Improved  Federal  Efforts 
Needed  to  Change  Juvenile  Detention  Practices,**  showed  that  the 
five  states  we  visited  had  not  established  comprehensive  moni- 
toring and  recordkeeping  systems  for  detention  facilities,  espe- 
cially jails  and  lockups.     These  states  could  not  provide  us 
with  accurate  data  on  the  total  number  of  juveniles  held  in  de- 
tention facilities.     Further,   the  local  facilities'   records  were 
often  inaccurate  or  incomplete. 

The  Office  has  not  completed  its  efforts  in  response  to  our 
recommendations.     For  example,  we  recommended  that  the  Office 
assist  states  and  localities  in  improving  their  monitoring  and 
recordkeeping  systems  to  adequately  account  for  juvenile  deten- 
tion practices.     The  Office  has  developed  recordkeeping  and  data 
collection  policies  and  practices  though,   to  date,   these  poli- 
cies and  practices  have  not  been  issued  to  the  states. 

Receipt  evidence  indicates  that  state  monitoring  systems 
still  have  problems.     Criminal  Justice  Council  officidl^^   in  21 
of  40  s^a^e^^  and  state  agency  officials   in   19  of   M  states  re- 
sponding to  our  questionnaire,^   stated  that  the  assistance. 


^See  appencJix  II  for  a  discussion  of  our  questionnaire  niethocJ 
o  1  oq  y . 
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^'.'T.'iq,   tr.^vi^u.d  by  the  OtTi.-e  to  pst.tMi-h  .,uci 
li-lMovo  !.:^.Mr    Honiioiinq  n/jd  data  colloction  sysU.ns  was  less 
than  ni't-df'd. 

We  interviewed  state  und  local   juvenile  justice  officials, 
ix.;ininpd  r. -cords,   and  incpectod  a  limitod   number  of  state  and 
local   facilities  in  North  Carolina  and  Texas  to  obtain  firsthand 
information  on  monitoring  practices  and  juvenile  justice  activ- 
ities.    ^ncau:',e  of  the  small  number  of  facilities  time  aUcw.-d 
UB  to   injp^^ct^  our   findings  are  not  nomsfr.ar  i  ly  indicative  of 
other   facilities  in  the  states.  ,  In  Koith  Carolina,   the  aar-ncy 
«»iich  ir..:»nil.ors  compliance  under   the  act  Kis  to  rely  on  data 
ntipplifd  by  other  state  agoncios  h(-.  r..j:-,e   it  K'lcks  state  level 
authority  to  collect  data  from  facilities.     The  ioency  that 
collr,cts  data  from  local  jails  and   UcVjps  dons  not  verify  the 
number  of  juveniles  held  or  the  length  of  r^tay. 

The  \oith  Carolina  official  who  prr...ared   the   1982  report 
told  us  that  c^•,ta  n..ro^sary  to  accurately  anr^wr  questions  in 
tho  .r.  ,nu.)rin.i   i  -ports  wpre  noc  collected  and   the  r,.UH>rted 
nn»r.hi.r  s  .r,re  pi<.!Mbly  inaccurate.     Another  North  Carolina  offi- 
cial who  :uer..tr-d  the  .nost  recent  reports  said   that  the  accuracy 
of   t}.»»-.o  r.  p.>rts  was  q.if-r.t  ionabl  e  because  appropriate  data  was 
not  .tv.iH.^blo.      p,,.  Korth  Carolina  Covernor's  Crime  Commission 
IS  r.jn.,)Hy  r-viwmq  r  ach  state  agency's  repotting  needs  so  it 
ean  dc-vi-.p  a  fotm  that  fdci  lit  ales  timely  and  accurate  report- 
ing. 

^      '      i^''     "parat  ion  da^a    in   1982  and  prior  y.ti  s  wn 
the  p.-!.. I    c,f    i.;v..nilc^a  hold   in   jails,   h.jt  not  wh»  ih.-r   Mie  jails 
pr<jvif3-tl     ight    and  ...und  '.'^jXt  j  a  t  i  on .     We   in<;|H-ct.^d   f^.jr   jails  in 
1983  .uid  f.^.jrKi   i  hat    two  jails  certified  to  hold   juvonilfs  ^  .id 
dMtain...t?  Mn  .'Ui-r-jt-d  400  juvrMiiles    in    1982  and  did  nut  i)rovide 
sound  •  i  j  ar  at  \or\ . 

In  Ti'Xvi*;  wp  also  ff^und: 

--rho   -^t.up  'Uati-^tics  ur»ed   to  prepare  the  fT.r)n  1 1  or  i  jig 
r»»pi>it  did  not   include  detained   juvr-nilps  wtio  w^-re  not 
ch.u  gf'd  with  an  offense  and,   starting   in   198"^,  only 
ti'iants  and   run.iways  wr-re   !»-portt;(3  as  status  t  )f  f  <  rui.' i  s , 
while  }-o-.:w»r.sion  of  alc(:>hol   and   "all  oth*,-r  .status 
ol.  f.-nders"  wc-re  di()[)ped. 

Onr*  .>.)iinty  w*^  vi'-;it..(i  did  nc)t    import  d»'tained  juv^'nil-s, 
ini-li.ding  status  offenders  and   itonof  f  cndi't  s ,    if    I  h(.»y  w<-ie 
d"Uiinfd  p.'nrHng  tivin.sf»»r   to  child  welfare  or  «inuth^*r 
f        I  ijm . 
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'"^^       ^lll  r;^zii^^' '''''  ^^^^^ 

reclassified  status  of feE  as  '''^ 
juvenile  had  ever  been  referreH%^     '"'^"^2'^^  '^^^^ 
Offense,  r«,ardle.s  o?  f^r^^^^..^"  o?^^JaJ°r%?errlj"^"^"^ 
OBSERVATIONS. OF  PRnr.PPQO 

Vide  l^^or;Iti?^'on'!ccomp^U^mpn^/''^  requested  that  we  pro- 
act.     As  discussed,   the  ac!  n^o    i    ""'^^'^  '°  objectives  in  the 
requires  the  stated  tS^on  toJ  lJcoLffT''^  f""--- 
objectives-deinstitutionalizftinn  f^"^"*^^  ""'^^'^  three 

Offenders,  separation  orjuveniles  fro^  ^"'^ 
juveniles  from  adult  facilities      wfT  ^'^"^'^S'  removal  of 

all  Of  the  remaining  obJectJvls%,av  lend°?K'"  ^^^^  "^^^^ 
quantitatively  measured,  clearlv^Li        themselves  to  being 

evaluatidn  of  anj  of  tSe  in'nh'" \  ■  '^^"^  to 

valid  data  collection  strategies  arl  1L°^1^''V''^'' '  ^'^iteria  and 
Office  has  not  required  riqo?oul  dit.  nnfi"''f^     Because  the 
state  monitoring  reports  are  nnf     i       collection  procedures,  the 
basis  for  drawing  conclusions  about  th)!'  opinion,  a  definitive 
the  act  with  respect  to  any"!ndivi5uaJ\C jlctlie!"^^''^^"^^^  °^ 

tive  ba%:d'on'Eh%'re\'Srt^"^f  objec- 
national  estimates  ba"eJ  on  ^     "^^lonwide  questionnaire,  ^ 

detailed  work  L  Nor?h  Ca?oi  nT-n'-  "  ""'^ 

naires  to  obtain  informatioj  ?rnmM^'*f^-  ""'^^'^  question- 

this  program,  a  random  Samole  nrs  i  Participating  in 

National  Council  of  jIvlnilJ  .nH  1^^^  ''^^""^  ^o  the 

iudgmentally  determined  samole  of T'^^ •  "'"^'3^^'  ^"'^  ^ 

national  e  Jimates  o?  juvenile  ?ust  in!" 'J". "'^^""^^  '^'^^P^-  The 
for  us  by  the  National  ^c::tej%^r^]i:enrjraus""e:i'^^  ^'^^^"^'^ 

'J.'v%n!;nisti:r%e's%%'rch'nf°'  ^'^^  ^^^-^^  Center  for 

Juvenile  and  Jam  Iv  ^ourf    TnH  National  Council  of 

all  avaUable'd^  ;y  aCout  soo'ooo  .If  ^''"^'^^'^^  based  on 

from  -juvenile  courts   in  676  of  ?  records  for  both  years, 

of  3,137  counties  in     ?81     -hf  ?I  f\     """'^^        ^'^5  and  924 
counties  represented  alVj.  n%lrltnt  of'tie^J'  '^'f' 
'-nit,.i  states  but  were  no.  randomly  LJect^d  ^""""^^^^  ^he 
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'  '  ^    n  'if   '1  at. us 

r     in^i  IS 


'^y-    lot  r.tatf;s  that  within  3  years  after  a  s^tatQ  begins 
I  n  t  mg  in  the  formula  grant  program,   juveniles  who  have 

.:'.ilti;d  offcnst>s  that  would  not  be'  cons  idered  criminal   if  com- 
muted by  an  adult  or  such  nonoffenders  as  dependent  or  ne- 
glected children  shall  not  be  placed  in  secui-e  detention  or  cor- 
rectional facilities. 

National  estimates  show  that   in  1981,  .ibout   37,ti00  status 
of  fK'!  .IrM  s  referred  to  juvenile  rourt  were  defalned   in  secure 
f.K-niM'-^s,   ns  rci.OaL-ed  to  r.!>out  127,000   in   1975.     FK.'gie^is  in 
r^i'oving  status  and  nonof  fenders  from  r.ecure  facilitir^s  was 
olai-Tod  by  Criminal  Justice  Councils  in  35  of  39   states  respond- 
ing to  our  questionnaire,  with  the  remainder  claiming  the  objec- 
tive had  been  .accomplished.     Even  with  -this  progress.  Council 
officials  in  31  of  40  states  reported  the  need  for  continued 
fi'ural   filled  ing  to  support  this  objective, 

stoti-.tios  .iv.Ml3ble  in  North  Carolina  show  that  it  has 
de  p'O'jMTS   in  r-ducing   the  number  of  status  offenders  held  in 
'■••'Nile  ft^oil  it  if's,  but  the  state  juvenile  justice  coordinator 
told    IS  '-ho  v/.jn  unr.rrtain  over  the  actual  number  of  status 

^'.-ii'^.  t  :5  hpld.     Tox.is  inonitoring  data  showed  the  nijmber  of 
•t.iti:-.  off.  ii]..rs  dr^t.iii.cd  over  48  hours,  excluding  weekends  ai.d 
i.oli.r.ys,  d.M-i  .-.ifiod  from  about  4  ,000   in   1975   to  about   1  ,000  in 
1*81?. 

r-:  it.i^ion  of  J.vc-nilr^s  from  Adults 

n.o  .jct   |.tovidr-s  that   juveniles  shall  not  be  detained  or 
.•'•nfin.'d   in  .iny   insititution  in  which  they  have  rt^gular  contact 
with   iiH-;:i       :ii  .'d  adults.     The  Office  defines  the  term  "regular 
.••MUait"   to  .-^.i  on  that   i  n^-a  rco  i  a  t  ed  juveniles  and  adults  cannot 
f.i-e  i  :M'h  DtJ.er  »»nd  no  fonver sat  ion  is  passible. 

Pt^.gic'is   in  ricr:vTipi  ish  ing   this  objective  was  claimed  by 
Criminal  Justice  Councils   in  30  of  40  states  responding  to  our 
questionnaire,  with  nine  Councils  reporting  their  states  had 
fi.pl  i  St.. 'd   it.     Council   respondents   in  25  states  also  said 
th.-rr?   is  a  continued  need   for  federal   funding  to  support  this 
.ibjcft ivn.     AcoQtding   to  60  judges,  either  the  current  number  of 
iMwji^ais  or  more  are  ni'oded  in   their  jurisdictions  to  accomplish 
this  v)b  j «•  c t  i  ve  . 
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In  our  March  1983  report,  we  showed  that  the  five  states  we 
visited  had  generally  improved  their  practices  of  separating 
juveniles  from  adults.    We  found,  however,  incidents  of  inade- 
quate separation,  separation  under  harsh  or  isolating  condi- 
tions, and  locations  where  we  could  not  determine  whether 
compliance  was  achieved. 

In  our  current  review,  we  also  found  incidents  of  inade- 
quate separation.    We  visited  two  jails  in  North  Carolina  that 
were  certified  to  hold  juveniles.    The  jailers  at  these  facil- 
ities told  us  they  did  not  provide  sound  separation  for  all 
juveniles.    On  the  basis  of  our  observations  and  discussions 
with  local  officials,  we  concluded  that  two  of  four  jails  in 
Texas  did  not  provide  sound  separation.     Local  court  officials 
agreed  with  our  conclusions. 

Removal  of  Juveniles 
from  Adult  Facil ities 

The  act  provides  that,  after  December  8,   1985,  no  juveniles 
shall  be  detained  or  confined  in  any  adult  jail  or  lockup, 
except  in  lew  population  density  areas.     In  these  areas,  tempo- 
rary detention  in  adult  jails  is  permitted  for  juveniles  accused 
of  serious  crimes  against  persons. 

According  to  the  latest  available  Bureau  of  Justice  Statis- 
tics Bulletin,  the  estimated  number  of  juveniles  in  adult  jails 
on  June  30,   1982,  about  1,70"  vas  unchanged  from  the  number 
reported  more  than  4  years  earlier-     The  Bureau  further  esti- 
mates that,   if  the  average  daily  population  approximates  1,700 
and  if  the  average  stay  is  2  days,  more  than  300,000  juveniles 
were  held  in  jail  during  the  preceding  12-month  period. 

Data  concerning  this  objective  was  first  required  in  the 
,1982  monitoring  reports.     Although  data  was  not  available  for 
all  states,  the  Office  determined  that  14  states  had  complied. 
Juvenile  justice  agency  officials  in  the  38  states  responding  to 
our  questionnaire  provided  the  following  perspective  on 
prog ress . 

—  In  1982,  nine  states  held  all  of  their  juveniles  detained 
prior  to  disposition  in  facilities  exclusively  for 

j  uven  i les . 

—  In  1982,  24  states  held  all  of  their  juveniles  committed 
to  rehabilitation  in  facilities  exclusively  for  juve- 
niles. 
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*.*'•«}  ••.t.if,.s  \si*  viii'.d  »  .jd  iT.ufle  i'rooicss  but  h.-.d  oot 
'  w^'ii  this  obji?ctive,     'sorlh  Cdrolina  low  requires  fh.it  all 
jtjvr.'nilf?s  be  rupoved   fiom  .-dolt  jails  by  July  1,   1  984  .  Accocd- 
inq  to  ''>tate  officials  rc:^i>orisihle  for  fulfilling  this  roquire- 
luent,  they  ir.ay  miss  this  deadline  but  should  meet   the  act's 
Dtfcomber  1985  deadline. 

According  to  Texas  Criminal  Justice  Division  officials, 
their  largest   juvenile  justice  challengf?   is  removing  all  juve- 
niles from  adult   jails.     They  reported  to  the  Office  that  insuf- 
ficient state  and  local  funds  are  .ivailable  for  n.gional 
detention  facilities  and,   that  t]'.e  state  c'.n:iot  m  ?et  the  act's 
Oeo&jnber   1985  deadline  unless  f-'it-ral   r^-vis  are  61  so  provided 
for  the  construction  and  ronovat  ii..»n  of  t.y,.-,se  f  ic  i  1  i  t  i  ns , 

Redu_ci^ng  the  Number  of  ^ecure 

bete n t Tons  "*a nd  "Comm ftmenl:  s 


The  act  states,  in  part,  that  foniiula  grant  funds  shall  be 
uM<»d  for  programs  to  increase  usage  of  nonsecure  facilities  and 
discourage  secure   incarceration  and  detention. 

National  cstifr.ates  indicate  that  secure  commitments  after 
<1  i'^posit  ion  have   increased  and  secure  detentions  before  disposi- 
tion have  flrMM  p.i-^nd .     The  National  Center  for  Juvenile  Justice 
<=^st  iiratffS  t  hat  >   in  1975  the  courts  committed  about  67,000  juve- 
niles to   institutions  compan^d  to  about  83  ,000   in   1981.  The 
Center  also  estimates  that   in   1975  about  339,000  of  the  juve- 
niles ref''*rred  to  juvenile  court  were  held   in  secure  detention 
f -jci  I  i  t  i'l-s,   CI  ..opened  to  about  270,000   in  1981. 

In  our  q-jcst  i«^nnaire.  Criminal  Justice  Council  officials  in 
34  of  40  states  r»*ported  progress   in  lediicing   st-core  det<-ntions 
befoi  e  di'^position  and  35  of  40  reported  progress  in  reducing 
i-ecure  commitments  after  disposition.     Thirty- seven  of   4  0  Coun- 
cils reported  a  continued  ncf?d  for  federal   funding   to  further 
I fd'jce    ^tft'iire  tietentions  while  36  reported  they  netdea  federal 
funding  to  reduce  secure  commitments. 

Progress   is  also  evident   in  North  Carolina  and  Texas, 
North  C.nolina  studies  show  that  admissions  to  juvenile  deten- 
tion cente-s  decreased  by  30  percent  between   1978  and  1982, 
while  training  sct)ool  admissions  decreased  by  53  peicent  between 
1974  and   1982.     A   1982  survey  showed  that  the  greatest  juvenile 
justic:e  need  at  the  local   level   in  Texas  was  for  more  short-  and 
lon.j-!»Mm  a  1 1. e I  r)d t.  1  ves  tc  reduce  the  number  of   juveniles  placed 
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in  secure  detention  and  correctional  facilities.     State  statis- 
tical reports  show,  however,  that  the  number  of  juveniles 
detained  after  referral  decreased  by  6  percent  between  1976  and 
1982, 


The  act  authorizes  "Special  Emphasis"  grants,  in  part,  to 
improve  the  juvenile  justice  system  to  conform  to  standards  of 
due  process. 

Criminal  Justice  Council  officials  responded  in  our  ques- 
tionnaire that  29  of  40  states  have  made  progress  in  this 
objective,  and  5  others  have  accomplished  it,    A  continued  need 
for  federal  funding  under  this  objective  was  reported,  however, 
by  35  states* 

Concerning  procedural  safeguards,  the  juvenile  court  judges 
generally  responded  that  all  or  almost  all  juveniles  in  their 
jurisdictions  were  afforded  due  process  and  procedural  safe- 
guards, and  these  rights  were  explained  to  the  juveniles. 

—About  93  percent  of  the  jurisdictions  explained  to 

juveniles  that  they  have  the  right  to  remain  silent  and 
the  right  to  an  attorney. 

— About  90  percent  explained  to  juveniles  that  their 
statements  could  be  used  against  them, 

— About  97  percent  provided  the  juveniles  with  the  right  to 
^    \mpartial  decisionmaker. 

'•n  the  other  hand,  a  majority  of  the  jurisdictions  did  not 
jjrovi      juveniles  with  the  right  to  a  trial  by  jury  and  bail. 

Dej.  nquency  Prevention 

The  act  states,  in  part,  that  formula  grants  shall  be  used 
for  developing,  maintaining,  and  expanding  programs  and  services 
designed  to  prevent  juvenile  delinquency. 

Preventing  delinquency,  as  a  concept,  is  agreeable  to  most, 
but  the  reality  of  how  to  define  or  accomplish  it  and  how  to 
know  when  it  is  substantially  accomplished  is  difficult  to 
address.    We  identified  indicators  concerning  progress  under 
this  objective.     For  example,  national  estimates  show  that  the 
delinquency  arrest  rate  per  100,000  juveniles,  aged  10  through 


Due  Process  and  Procedural  Safeguards 
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♦  i  by  3  p.M.-nt  L.twc-en   1975  and   1981.     This  in-i^ica- 

*  '  "-^'f  -^'aws  polit^e  -^ictivity,  but  not  necessarily  chanycs 
u^  -K'l  1  r.  jijvnt  .iCt  ivi  ty. 

Cii.ninal  Justice  Council  officials  in  37  of  40  states 
r  ••••{joiided  to  our  questionnaire  that  progress  has  been  achieved 
■:n<^or  this  objective.     All  40  expressed  a  continued  need  for 
federal  funding  to  accomplish  it. 

Both  Worth  Carol i  na  and  Texas  funded  statewide  prevent  ion 
proqrdiT^s  to  keep  students  in  school  rather  than  suspending  or 
"xpelling  them.     wh.le  the  nu-nber  of  programs  in  Ts^orth  Carolina 
increased   from  37   in   1977  to  98   in  1982,   indicators  show  that 

--the  dropout  rate  per   1,000  juveniles,   aged  19  through 
17,  decreased  by  24  percent; 

--the  rale  of  suspensions  increased  by  2  percent;  and 

--the  expulsion  rate  increased  by  28  percent. 

A»*r<-)iding  to  a  Texas  report,   approximately  92  percent  of 
the  jiivonili.*s  who  would  have  otherwise  been  suspended  or 
r'xpellpd  from  school    in  21  communities  were  returned  to  regular 
cl -i^:sI  co.ns .     The  rt^port  also  stated  that  law  enforcement  offi- 
rfM  s  in  onQ  (njinrnun  i  ty  had  notf»d  a  corresponding   reduction  in 
•-^ayl  iiue  ^utcjlaries  which  they  attributed  to  the  program  keeping 
unruipoi:  V  i  s«.^d  juveniles  off  the  streets. 

Pivf-rting  J'jv»nile5   from  the 
Juvi-nile  Jur^t  ire  System 

The  act  St  at  OS,  in  part,   that  formula  grant  funds  shall  be 

U'>ed   for  (^fvelopinq,  maintaining,   and  expanding   programs  and 

si-rvirc'S  ilfri^jn^^d  to  divert   juveniles  out  of   the  juvenile 
j  uf't  i  re  sy;t  ^.-m . 

PtOtjrcjiS  und'.'r   this   objective   is  difficult   to  measure 
l-(t\a:'.o  Juveniles  may  be  "diverted'*  out  of  the  system  at  differ- 
•  •nt   tini'^s,  (U»f)ending  on  how  diversion  is  defined.     For  example, 
the  p«.^l  u*o  iTiay  "divert"  a  juvenile  simply  by  not  arresting  or 
rffiMrinq   the  juvenile  to  court.     These  diversions  are  not 
.1 1  wriy s    t  r roi  d<'d  . 

Wr»  idfMitifH'd  •"ioveral  indicators  of  juvenile  diversion 
t)»*int3  pi  r^(•  t  1  r*'d  .  Ftit  c-xample,  national  estimates  F;how  that 
.jhoiit   70  pftvcnt   of    the  juveniles   referred   to  court    in  t>oth  1975 
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and  1981  did  not  go  through  the  full  adjudication  process. 
Also,  North  Carolina  revised  its  juvenile  code  in  1979  to  keep 
juveniles  away  from  the  juvenile  court  system  if  possible. 
Texas  statistical  information  shows  that  the  police  counseled 
and  released  38  percent  of  the  juveniles  arrested  in  1982  and 
the  courts  diverted  about  69  percent  of  referrals  out  of  the 
juvenile  system. 

Resolve  Problem  of  Serious 
Crime  by  Juveniles 

The  act  states,  in  part,  that  formula  grant  funds  shall  be 
used  in  developing,  maintaining,  and  expanding  programs  and 
services  designed  for  juveniles  who  have  committed  serious 
crimes,  particularly  programs  which  are  designed  to  improve 
sentencing  procedures,  provide  for  informed  dispositions,  and 
provide  for  effective  rehabilitation,    while  not  required,  the 
Office  encourages  states  to  allocate  a  minimum  of  30  percent  of 
the  formula  grant  funds  to  programs  designed  for  serious  and  re- 
peat offenders. 

Changes  in  the  level  of  serious  crime,  like  several  other 
objectives,  can  be  measured  in  different  ways.     We  obtained 
estimates  which  show  that  referrals  for  crimes  against  persons 
and  those  aqainst  property  increased  by  26  percent  and  3  per- 
cent, respectively,  from  1975  to  1981.     other  estimates,  how- 
ever, show  that  arrests  for  crimes  against  persons  stayed  about 
thr?  same  between  1975  and  1981   and  arrests  for  crimes  against 
property  decreased  by  7  percent. 

On  the  other  hand.  Criminal  Justice  Council  officials  re- 
sponded to  our  questionnaire  that  29  of  40  states  had  made  pro- 
gress in  programs  Lor  juveniles  committing  serious  crime  and  39 
said  there  was  a  continued  need  for  federal  funding  to  support 
these  programs. 

North  Carolina  tstatistics  show  that  juvenile  arrests  for 
"maior  crimes"  decreased  about  23  percent  between  1976  and 

1981.  The  extent  of  serious  crime  by  juveniles  in  Texas  had  not 
been  established  but  reports  showed  that,  from  1978  through 

1982,  aboiit  i  percent  of  court  referrals  were  for  violent  crimes 
and  about   36  percent  were  for  crimes  such  as  burglary  and  theft. 

Advocacy  Activities  to 
Improve  Services  for  Youth 

The  act  states,   in  part,  that  formula  grant  funds  shall  be 
used  for  pro-jects  desiqned  to  develop  and   implement  programs 
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'  J     *    *         .  -  t  i  V  i  M .-s  rtir.r-d  at  iropLOving  £;.*-LV>r.  ^  for 

■   ^  i. -J  i.!.^  I  li3hts  of  youth  affected  by  the  jjv-nile  jus- 

Our  quest  ior.naiie  L'c-sults  indicate  that  organizations  advo- 
cating  improved  juvonile  justice  and   improved  juvenile  services 
are  active  in  28  of  32  states,     in  our  state  work  we  found  that 
there  were  80  statewide  and  about  34   local  youth  advocacy  groups 
in  North  Carolina  in  May  1983»     We  visited  two  statewide  organi- 
zations and  a  local  organization  and  were  told  that  advocacy 
groups  have  prompted  legislative  and  policy  changes  at  the  state 
level  and  Increased  public  awarc-ness  of  juvenile   issues  at  the 
local  IctvpI, 

The  primary  advocacy  group  in  Tcx.is,   the  Toxas  Coalition 
for  Juvenile  Justice,  atteii.pts  to  influt.nce  the  state  legisla- 
ture on  policy  issues  related  to  juvenile  justice.    The  Coali- 
tion's director  explained  that  it  has  worked  to  improve  services 
throughout  the  state  and,  partly  through  its  lobbying  efforts, 
Texas  t'st  tihl  ished  a  Juvenile  Probation  Co^cmi^-sion  in   1981  to 

-••.-ake  juvf.-nile  probation  services  available  throughout 
the  state, 

-n*.ike  iHubatii^n  services  more  effective, 

•-[•rovirJe  alternatives  for  delinquent  juveniles  through 
state  aid  to  probation  departments,  and 

•    ..•'^t  ;ibl  i sh  "iniform  probation  standards. 

C_o:muni  ty-h::Pi-d  AU  ornat  ives 
to^  Incd !  cer  a  t  ion 

The  act  staU/s,    in  part,   that  formula  grant   funds  shall  be 
ufiod  in  d-.v-elopi  ng ,   maintaining,   and  expanding  programs  and 
iK*rvic.»s  to  provide  coin-nunity-based  alternatives  to  secure  de- 
tention facilities  and  secure  correctional  facilities. 

Our  f^urvey  showed  that  although  the  participating  states 
had  made  progress  in  developing  and  expanding  community-based 
alternatives,  there  were   indications  that  this  objective  has  not 
hoen  fully  accomplished.     Specifically,  22  of  37   state  agencies 
indicated  that  the  number  of  nonsecure  community-based  facil- 
ities is  less  than  adequate.     The  following  factors  were  re- 
ported as  hindpring   the  development  of  alternatives  in  «iome  of 
the  38  states  we  surveyed : 
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—Disagreement  about  the  importance  of  alternatives  (23 
states) . 

—Resistance  from  communities  where  facilities  could  be 
located  (36  states)* 

— Availability  of  funding  (36  states). 

— Availability  of  transportation  (16  states). 

Further,  all  38  states  said  the  future  federal  role  in  develop- 
ing community-based  alternatives  should  remain  the  same  as  it  is 
now  or  be  expanded* 

Our  work  in  North  Carolina  and  Texas  supports  the  survey 
results.     A  1982  Texas  study  showed  that  only  20  of  136  county 
departments  reported  sufficient  resources  to  meet  short-term 
alternative  placement  needs  and  26  reported  being  able  to  meet 
long-term  alternative  placement  needs.    Our  analysis  of  this 
study  showed  that  85  percent  of  the  counties  do  not  have  commu- 
nity-based alternatives  to  incarceration. 

The  Community-based  Alternative  Program  in  North  Carolina, 
however,  report'-^d  expanding  programs  from  152  in  1977  to  302  in 
1982.  The  assistant  program  director  said  that  shortages  still 
exist  in  20  eastern  and  5  western  counties. 

Federal  Presence  in  Juvenile  Justice 

Top  officials  in  the  Office  told  us  the  current  administra- 
tion believes  that  the  states  have  demonstrated  their  ability  to 
meet  the  .    t's  objectives  without  continued  federal  involve- 
ment.   They  explained  that  the  accomplishments  in  deinstitution- 
alizing status  offenders  and  separating  juveniles  from  adults 
demonstrate  the  state  and  local  capability  of  achieving  the 
act's  objectives. 

State  juvenile  justice  officials  responded  to  our  queSvion- 
naire  that,  although  the  federal  proportion  of  total   funds  e<- 
pended  to  prevent,  control,  and  treat  juvenile  delinquency  is 
small,  it  has  been  a  factor  in  making  progress  under  the  objec- 
tives.   The  average  federal  proportion  reported  by  Council  offi- 
cials was  5  percent  for  fiscal  year  1983.     At  least  29  of  40 
Council  officials  responded,  for  each  objective,  that  the  Juve- 
nile Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of  1974  was  a  factor 
in  the  progress  achieved.     State  agency  officials'  responses  to 
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^        :        *  '         \  »i    -  '5    :  y  1  i  70  ,    l.«Jt        ir.'i  ).  .1  1  t  y    •       .j  ■  ^  -  .t  - 

\}    -."  »  -.1  r   Ho       r    w.jr»  a   f.uMor    in   ^  ho 

wa:?  r.-i-Mte^d  .v.  a   f.ii-»i,r   in   15  of    ^8  st.it^vs. 

Wp  also  a.-k^'d  rounril  olficials  wh-Ht.   t  hf?  .-tfi  ot  wcnjld  be  on 
thp  ouir*..nt  effort   for  i'.^ch  ohjortive   if   ttu^y  no   Uuiqi'i  r.r(>ivt*d 
f.*fl#fral   funds.     A  majorily  of  the  rr'^i'.M^doni  s  said   th.at  their 
(^oirt/nt  efforts  would  be  lednced   for  al)   obj^-rt  ives  except  re- 
paration and  dup  [»rocnr;s.     m  cjdditinn,   all   40  of   the  Council 
officials  r-did  that   f^^dt.-ral    funding   '.hould  t.-ain   the  fame  01  be 
expanded  and  "^8   '.aid   ffd-ral    1  f-.v!- ■  i    h  i  p ,    that    •    ,    ^  o.-u  i  f  y  i  nq 
national  pr  i    r  i  t  i  p    ,    ■•..■tti,,q   natiofial   ob  ji.-ct  i\ ■    ,   *'t  c.  ,  ''t-.-uld 
3lso  reir.ain  the   r.air.e  or  Y.o  expon(^*d.     K^k^wx^n,    ]l.'■'n^\Q  justice 
<vjency  officials   in   33  of   38  rtat^s  -  aid   fvdvial    f  ".din^  should 
lomain  the  r,.ime  or  be  expanded  and  ^.1   said   f(.(5.  ral  loudership 
should  rt-main  the  r,dnie  or  be  expandt^d.     Juvenile  couit  jvidges 
had  similar  opinions  for  thoir  jurisdictions.     Ninety  percent 
r>aid   fpd»^ral   funding  should  be  expand**d  c-^r  r.-r.  lin   the  .sr-me  and 
80  p^^rcnt    said   foderal   leadership  should  be   expanded  or  rerr.ain 

the    ^W  :Tin  , 


Thifi       i;.'!  iclr't;  fny  prepared  statement.     We  h<ipe   this  infoc- 
rriat  ii)n  .i:.d  t  h«'  .^«'?ailpd   information   in  our   report   lat^r  this 
year    will   a-*,  ist    the  ■  jbrt  ^ir.rn  i  t  t  t-e   in    its  r(^ns  i  df»r  a  t  i  on-j  ('(n^cern- 
i  nq  ? '-au  t  h  ir  1 /.at  i  on  ()f   the  Juvenile  Justicp  and  nelinq;»Micy  Pre- 
vent i..n  Aft   of    1Q74.     Wp  wcMjld  tie  plr-a'-.fd   to   rp-.p<^n(^   r  <>  .my 
ij  lies  ti  (Mis  at    this   t  unp  , 
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COMMineE  ON  EDUCATION  AND  LABOR 

U.t.  HOUU  0»  WIIMNTATIVII 
mm  tin.  mmm  mm  0m  mmtm 
WASHUMTON.  D.C  Mi  ( t 

tmcomaiTM  om  hu»uw  womw 


Tht  Honortblt  Chtrltt  A.  lov.ihir  / 
CMptroUar  Canaral  of  cha  Unicad  Seacaa  / 
Canaral  Accountini  Offlca 
6^1  C  SCraat,  K.V, 
U«ahintton,  D.C.  20568 

Daar  Mr.  Bovahar: 

Aa  you  ara  awara.  tha  Subcowlctaa  on  Huain  Raaourcaa.  which  I  chair,  has 
Houaa  jurladlcclon  cvar  cha  Juvanlla  Juatlca  and  Dallnquency  Pravcndon 
Act  of  1974  <42  U.S.C.  5601)  and  apaclflcally  ovar  cha  Offlca  of  Juvenila 
Juacica  and  Dallnquancy  Prtvantlon  COJJOP),  a^Chorijad  by  Tlda  II  of  cha 
Act.    During  tha  paat  tavaral  pontha.  a  nuabar  of  rathar  larloua  aUasatlona 
hava  baan  ralaad  concarnlng  tha  Mnnar  in  which  tha  laglalatlon  la  btlng 
laplM«ntad.     To  avoid  any  app«aranca  of  partlaan  ■otlvatlon,  I  would  v«rv 
axjch  ilka  to  raquaat  that  tha  Cwiaral  Account  Ing  Off  lea  asalat  cha  Subcom- 
■Ittaa  by  Invaatlgatlni  cha  follovlni  ar«aa  of  conc«rn. 

1.    On  March  9,  1983,  cha  lata  ConfraatMn  Phillip  Burton  wrott 
cha  Acting  Adainiatrator  of  tha  Offlca  of  Juvanlla  Juatlca 
and  Dallnquancy  Prtvantlon  protaatlng  'apparant  haraatTi«nC" 
of  tha  Colaun  Childran  and  Youth  Sarvlcta  in  San  Franclaco. 
Tha  lattar  la  ancloaad.    Tha  Coltun  prograa  waa  r«portadly 
vlaltad  by  An  unnaaad  OJJDP  Mployaa  and  told  chat  thay 
would  hava  to  rapay  aoaa  $55,000  la  diaalloirad  axpanaas 
only  a  ihort  tlM  afcar  a  OapartMat  of  Juatlca  audit  found 
no  problM  *rtth  tha  protraa.     It  would  ba  appraclatad  if 
cha  Canaral  Accounting  Offlca  would:     Ca)  axiaina  tha  clrcun- 
acancaa  gndar  which  tha  OJJDP  «ployaa  in  qu^acion  ravlawad 
tha  Colmn  Childran  and  Youth  Sarvlcaa  proftraa  co  4acannln« 
If  cha  raviav  waa  conductad  prop«rly  and  if  it  could  ba 
conairuad  to  b<  haraaMant;  (b)  axaaina  ch#  valldicy  of  che 
raviav  Itaalf  and  tha  aubaaquanc  d^^nd  for  rapayvcnc:  and. 
<c}  dataralna  if  thara  haa  baan  a  pattarn  of  thl»  typa  of 
r#viaw  or  aalactiva  audita  of  othar  advocacy  or  dalinqutncv 
prav«ntion  grantcaa  which  might  conatituca  haraisnanc  sine* 
cha  curranc  Deputy  Adainiatracor  haa  b«an  acting  m  cha  capacicv 
of  Adalnlatrator.    «^A0  note:     See  p,  19,  note  a.) 
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DIX  I 


April  c9,  1983 
^aftC  Two 


*.  e    •*   i  r  .1   ;  <• 


2.  The  National  Advisory  Cjtraiccee  for  Juvenile  .^ustice  and 
0<»l:nqi:ency  Prevention  is  required  by  lav  to  consist  of 
15  zenbers.     It  is  further  required  that  10  -aeTsbers  be 
present  as  a  quorum;  that  five  njeabers  be  under  2i»  years 
«f  Jse  at  t*:e  :-::=e  of  their  s?pcinc*=ent;  and,  that  at 
'.-^ast  :vo  ru  bers  shall  have  bean  cr  ihall  be  at  ':he 
cine  of  -.heir  irt'omrzenc  under  the  jurisdiction  of  ;he 

.  .%.T-:e  -JSC'.:*  svsr^ro.     So  far  as  ^        avare,  the 
?r?«:*.dent  '■as  yec  to  nare  all  15  *.e^b*'rs.     Ac  :r,e  saiae 
riae,   I  ^r.ifcrs:^nd  that  si»vera-  -^eetl-'js  -ave  caKen  place, 
soce  wichcut  a  -uor-ja  prestjnc.     Ic  woviid  be  arpr^c:aced  if 
ycu  would  exac::ne  the  cperacion  of  :he  N*at;cr.«l  ^cvisorv 
Cc -aijittee  r.o  deceraine  if  ic  ^as  b-?*n  cperati-.g  :iurlng  chis 
•\d-;:nistrac  ion  in  cc^pliance  -.n^h  rhe  law  ar^d  vr.^th«r,  and 
to  -hat  extent,  a  mi sexpend i ture  of  public  f-mds  has  5cc-jrred. 
(OAO  note;     See  p.   19,  note  b.) 

3.  :c  ^as  Veei  rcporzpd  :.".ac  the  current  Actirg  A03in  i  s  c  - -i  cor 
of  '^J-'OP  -as  rec-:*:r*d  as  nuch  as  a  50  percent  .vish  Taich 

rnc  r  :buc :  .->n  frca  '^cth  Par<  B  and  Part  C  grantees.  This 
vcvj'.d  s^em  to  vto*.  %te  the  provisions  of  Section  3r8(c)  of 
:h»?  Acl,  -ou'.d  be  appreciated  If  the  General  Accounting 

Office  votj'.d  ■  et       i:*.e  ,r.ether  ^uch  actions  have  occurred 
ind.   i:   5o,   if  T.ey  ire  legal  and  neeC  the  intent  of  the  Act. 
.'"AO  .note:     See  p.    19,   note  c.) 

M.     Ir         bpHn  r«^ror:ed  that  a  'Mrug  suppression"  pro-fct  has 

:  "**n  .,-.A.-%'d        1  nv.3bftr  cf  si:es  from  ?arT  B  'recial  "-pr^sis 
'.r-is.     :^*»re  appears  lo  be  no  appropriate  au  the  r  *. ;  a  t :  on  vi:^in 
^e.  ::j)n  for  such  a  prrgraa.     "jrTht  r:::cre ,   s;-ce  grantees 

-er-  a-.-.ci.r-.ec  at   : r.e  S"*t  :  .ae  :he  :nit;aclve  -as  .i ■ -^runc »d . 

t  ^;  =  -^rs  ::  ac  a-ards  -tre  rscr.-c'zreti ;  :ve  and   *n  v.z'.acion 

oi   :-e  Tar^  5^   r.»c*;on  3-5  Application  requi  re -en:  s .     tr  -ruid 
>e   ,pp:*--.  acpd  i:   -.-.e  'er.t-ral  Ace  o-n::  Ir.g  Of:  ice  vculd  inv^sti- 
^Afe  :*~.e  f  .-r-ulj: -.on  and  avard  of  the  r:r  jg  ?uzpr€:iSion  grants 
:  n  rcsard  :o  ■  r^e  lega'.  itv  of  :'  jnd:ng  ;h:s  pr3;»?ct    jnoer  :he 
iuc  or*;:; es   .-r  t-c::on   '2^  and   in  :er"=s  of  wr.ether   :r.c  require- 
-er::s  ot   '^e'--;Dn  ::5  -ave  ^  een  v.  o*.  a  ted.     Ve  vould  also  appre- 

ite  0^ !  .-fa:  icn  or  aj^rrroriate  '.  ecal  ^nd  *.  eglslarive  rexedies, 
if  yiDlaf.^r.s    ave  .-c  cur  red.    (CAO  note:     See  p.    19,   note  d.) 

5       *. :  ^as  '*?*»n  r^ror         'riat   '^le   ^c:  ing  Adtii -> •  *  t ra tor  plans  to 
»war-l  some  S9  million  '.n  Part  3  Soerial   mp.  asis  f  jncs  for  a 
'sTial  ^ur  ier  iTzouter  ^oeracion."     If  :his  reoort   is  true. 
:-e  :vpe        ^ri^grim  ai:-?ged*.v  envtsioned  4gain  dees  -^ot  see^i 
:  o  --jer   : -e  ?'i«.::on  TCi  a*j •>  ■  of ; : v   «.or  ^eec  Cwngrc-*- s  :  or.al 

; n r  en t   f  :>r   i M  s  *. .? g *.  s *.  a  t : cn  .     A  r e v  :  tew  of   : he  1  e -^a  1 ; : v  :) f   : *^ :  s 
:t   ?"*'»ai    .-^cer  "►"•.■..:n  12'   4iiChori:v  *oiild  :'r.pref::re  *:e   itJt  r  e-' :a  *.  e<3 . 
•  '  r'O  nore:     Sr»e  p.    19,    note  e.) 
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The  Honorable  Oh«r.<«  A.  3owshtr 
April  1983 
t*ag«  Thrtt 


6.    Alltgtclon*  h«vt  bttn  udt  ch«c  a  "hlc  U»t"  of  ptraoantl 
txlsts  and  ch«C  proftttlonti  scmff  vrlthin  cht  Offlct  are 
b«lng  crAn*ftrntd  both  vlcfiij  tnd  outtldt  cht  tgtncy  co 
^urchtr  cht  Adalnljcrtdon's  goal  of  tllalntcing  Che  program 
And  CO  hara«t  carttr  oployttt  wlch  phllotophtctl  difftr«nres 
frott  :h«  currtnc  Admlnltcrmdon,    It  would  b«  ipprtclactd  if 
tht  G«n«rtl  Accounting  Office  would  review  the  personnel  actions 
••J\4L  have  occurred  with  veg^r-  to  coneulcent  contrectg  end  career 
employees  at  :he  GS-12  level  end  above  since  the  new  Acting 
Adminijcretor  aesuxoed  hl»  duties  to  determine  if  eny  Improprieties 
heve  occurred.    A^Atn,  a  delineation  of  any  appropriate  remedies, 
should  abuees  be  found,  would  be  appreciated. 
(GAO  note:     S«e  p.  19,  note  f.^ 

'V    Reports  have  also  been  aade  of  excessive  travel  coats  on  the 
part  of  the  Acting  Administrator,  his  assistants,  and  the  two 
Oeputy  Administrators,  since  their  respective  appointments.  A 
General  Accounting  Office  review  of  these  travel  expenses  and 
the  appropriateness  of  such  travel  would  be  appreciated. 
(GAO  note:     See  p.  19,  note  g.} 

3.    Pursuant  to  the  most  General  Accounting  Office  report  on  OJJOP, 
released  March  22.  1983,  there  would  seem  to  be  some  disparity 
between  the  uonicoring  reports  received  by  OJJOP  and  the  site 
visit  reports  from  the  General  Accounting  O.'fxce.    This  raises 
the  question  of  wheCher  OJJOP  is  in  any  way  .valuating  the 
Bonitoring  reports  it  receives  from  the  StaCes  and  whether  it 
has  in  place  its  own  program  to  monitor  State  compliance  with 
:he  Act's  mandates.     It  would  be  appreciated  if  the  General 
Accounting  Office  would  review  whatever  orogram  OJJOP  has  in 
place  to  evaluate  State  monitoring  reports  and  aonitor  State 
compliance  with  the  Juvenile  Justice  Act  mandates. 

(GAO  note:    This  issue  is  discussed  in  the  body  of  tn^s 
report . ) 

Ust  of  all  IS  a  broader  concern.     For  the  last  three  rlscal 
vears,  the  Administration  has  requested  zero  funds  for  the 
3JJDP  based  on  their  assertion  that  the  Office  has  fulfilled 
i:s  sbjecclves.    'Vhile  I  believe  that  substantial  and  surprising 
progress,  consue^ing  :he  ^wv^ijm's  comparatively  small  size, 
has  been  oade  toward  realizing  some  legislative  objectives,  it 
is  difficult  to  Substantiate  -laime  that  those  objectives  have 
been  accomplished.     Ct  vould  be  appreciated  if  the  General 
Accounting  Office  <^uld  investigate  :he  claims  aade  by  the 
Administration  that  the  Act's  .objectives  have  been  realized  and 
determine  if  indeed  those  claims  are  valid.    Any  decermination 
or  the  basis  on  vhich  :ha  Administration  aade  these  claims  would 
also  be  helptul.     :n  addition  to  the  objectives  ot  the  deinstitu- 
tionalization of  status  offenders,  the  separation  oi  juveniles 
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Th«  Hcncrablo  Charle*  A.  Scvsher 
April  29,  19«3 
Page  Four 


fro«  refular  contacc  with  adults,  and  reductions  in  <jetention 
and  commltatncf,  which  I  understand         Ceneral  Accounting 
Office  has  already  Investigated,  t  would  also  li:<e  inf cmacion 
on  the  additional  objectives  of  the  Acc: 

Delinquency  prevention 

•  Diversion 

•  Cocaunity-based  alternative  to  incarceration 

•  Advocacy  for  l^aprovad  service*  and  itaprov^id  adotr.istrat ioa 

>f  juvenile  justice 

•  Due  process  and  procedural  safeguards 

•  Coaplete  rezicval  of  Juveniles  from  aduic  facilities 

•  Help  rftsolve  the  problta  of  Juveniles  who  ccmcaiC  serious 

cr laes 

iGAO  note;     This  issue  is  discussed  in  the  body  of  this 
report.) 


I  certj^mly  realire  that  this  Is  a  varied  request  and  t?-at  -.he  .'capletlon  of 
requested  tasks  will  take  varying  Ar»oi:nts  of  tlae.     Since  oversight  h*:ar'ngs 
are  antlc:pared  la  the   fall  and  r?^uthoi  ization  hearlr^gs  earlv  rext  vear 
and  given  the  it=portance  of- each  iters,  it  ould,  therefcre,  be  ^pprcpriace  to 
relate  :o  us  che  resulrs  of  the  various  reviews  as  they  are  cc-,rle:ed.  Obtaining 
answers  to  soae  of  the  legal  questions  aay  veil  rtquire  U:t:e  ::=e  for  coaplet'o 
whereas  other  Itens.  acre  evaluative  in  r.atore,  tray  consume  tore.    Ve  .ouid  not 
want  CO  sacrifice  the  quality  of  these  review.-*  for  expedience  and  therefore  would 
be  willing  to  accept  periodic  cral  reports  on  the  results  of  the  rev-.evs  jntil 
such  tiae  as  the  various  written  reports  are  coa^leted.     Please  contact 
Mr.  Cordon  Saley.  Subccnni t: ee  Staff  Director,  to  discuss  the  details  of  this 


Ike  Xndrpws 
Chairman 


rA:grd 
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Notes 


i  a* 

b. 

c. 
d. 
e. 

f . 
g. 
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This  issue  is  discussed  in  GAO*s  report  Youth  Advocacy  Grant 
Audits  (April  12r  1984,  GAO/GGD-84->43)  • 

This  issue  is  discussed  in  GAO's  report  Appointments  to 
and  Operations  of  the  National  Advisory  Committee  tor 
Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  (Nov>  30>  1983» 
GAO/GGD-84-e) • 

This  issue  is  discussed  in  GAO's  report  Propriety  of 
Nonfederal  Cash  Hatching  Requirements  for  Juvenile  Justice 
Grants  (Dec>  9»  1983»  GAO/GGD-84-28) > 

This  issue  is  discussed  in  GA0*8  report  Drug  Suppression/ 
Habitual  Offender  Program  Awards  Were  Proper  (April  3»  1984 » 
GAO/GGl)-S4-44) . 

This  issue  is  discussed  in  GAO*s  report  The  Proposed  Missing 
Children  and  Serial  Murder  Tracking  Program  is  Not  Eligible 
for  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  Special 
Emphasis  Funds  (Nov*  16»   19B3»  GAO/GGD"84*'7)» 

This  issue  is  discussed  in  GAO*s  report  Propriety  of 
Personnel  Actions  and  Use  of  Consultants  by  the  Oftice  of 
Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  (April  3»  1984» 
GAO/GGD-*84-45)  • 

This  issue  is  discussed  in  GAO*s  report  Travel  by  the 
Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention's 
Administrator  ^[jj  His  Staff  was  Reasonable  and  Appropriate 
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Ti     ■..iii.ion  to  our  in-dcpth  luviow  of  juvenile  justice 
sy:iti..:js  in  •;uith  Catollna  cind  Texas,  we  obtained  a  national 
'..'I  Hpr'Ct  i  vo  on  juvonile  justice  issues  by  surveying 

"--the  lUrector  of  the  Criminal  Justice  Council,   if  one 
exist ed,   in  each  stale  participating   in  the  formula 
<9  rants  pro9  r  am; 

-the  Chaiiman  of  the  juvenile  justice  State  Advisory 
Group,   if  one  exist^rd,   in  each  state  participating  in 
the  formula  grants  program; 

-^a  r  ••[^i  ^  :-.»"'nt  a t  ive  of  a  state  agency  responsible  for 
.ii'Jni i n i fitvc  i ng  juvenile  justice  functions  in  each  state 
pji  t  icipc^t  ipg  in  the  formula  grants  program; 

-l^e  iUis-'c^or  of  one  juvenile  justice  advocacy  group 

fiom  r.ich  state  i^ar t i c ipat ing  in  the  formula  grants 
prt'Jjramj  and 

a  rv'-.-'iom  -'a.,  pie  of  juvenile  court  judges  who  are  members 

of   the  National  Council  of  Juvenile  and  Family  Court 

<j  *»-SriONNAI  l>\TA 


My  rh'Si-jtiod  cjuest  i  on".a  i  i  es  tai\or»>d  to  each  of  these 
•^to.)ps,     The  instruments  were  prete<^ted  with  mer^bers  of  each 
group  in  two  r>l  ilos  and  refined  based  on  pretest  results. 

The  r^uost  ionna  i  res  were  designed  to  iDbtain  both  objective 
^  =     .,t  I  1 1  u«i  inal  <?ata  reflecting  a  mix  of  state,   judicial,  and 
.uK'.">.-<icy  «)toup  viows  and  experiences  related  to  juvenile  jus- 
ti».*e.     As  a  w^.ole,  questionnaires  provided  information  about 

—the  availability  of  and  need  for  facilities  and  services 
for  juveniles  and  juvenile  offenders; 

—p]  ace-.-ent  practices  for  and  procedural  safeguards 
afforded  juveniles  in  the  judicial  system; 
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—  sources  and  uses  of  juvenile  justice  funds,  and  states' 
need  for  funding  and  other  support i 

—the  role  of  advocacy  groups  and  the  effect  of  their 
efforts  in  the  juvenile  justice  area) 

—progress  states  have  made  toward  accomplishing  specific 
objectives  of  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency 
Prevention  Act  of  1974,  as  amended,  and  the  role  funding 
and  other  support  under  the  act  has  played  in  this 
process;  and 

—opinions  of  what  the  nature  and  magnitude  of  the  federal 
role  in  juvenile  justice  should  be. 


RESPONSE  RATES 


The  table  below  shows  the  number  of  individuals  surveyed  in 
September  1983  from  each  group  and  the  number  of  respondents. 

Survey  group 

.Directors  of  Criminal 
Justice  Councils 

Chairpersons  of  State 
Advisory  Groups 

Representatives  of 
State  Agencies 

Representatives  of 
Advocacy  Groups 

Juvenile  Court  Judges 

^We  sent  questionnaires  to  166  judges,  but  54  of  them  responded 
that  they  were  no  longer  juvenile  court  judges.    The  54  were 
not  included  in  the  95  responses  we  analyzed. 

One  individual  from  the  Criminal  Justice  Council,  one  fror 
the  state  agency,  and  one  from  the  State  Advisory  Group  in  each 
state  that  was  a  formula  grant  participant,  was  sent  a  question- 
naire.   Some  of  the  respondents  did  not  answer  every  question  in 
the  questionnaire  so  the  response  rate  may  vary  by  question. 
Reported  responses  from  these  three  groups  in  each  state  repre- 
sent the  views  and  experience  of  all  states  participating  in  the 
program. 


Number  surveyed 

46 

44 

47 

47 
186* 


Number  responded 

41 

26 

38 

32 
95 


^  r  ■  1. 


of   H)or,e  gioups  and  jiM.jos  who 
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UNITED  STATO  GENEKAL  ACCOUNTING  OFFICC 
WASHINGTON.  D.C  iPM 


MNDUL  •OVDINMOfr 
MVWION 


November  16»  1983 


The  Honorable  Ike  Andrews 
Chairman r  Subcommittee  on 

Human  Resources 
Committee  on  Education  and 

Labor 

House  of  Representatives 
Dear  Hr.  Chairmant 

Subjecti    The  Proposed  Missing  Children  And  Serial  Murder 
Tracking  Program  Is  Not  Eligible  Por  Juvenile 
Justice  And  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  Special 
Emphasis  Funds  (GAO/GGD-84*7 ) 

This  letter  is  one  of  a  series  which  will  address  the 
concerns  in  your  April  29,  1983,  request,  about  the  manner  in 
which  the  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Preven- 
tion is  implementing  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Pre- 
vention Act  of  1974  (42  U»S.C.  5601  etse^. ) •    In  response  to 
one  of  your  concernsr  we  have  reviewed  the  Office**  proposal 
to  fund  a  Missing  Children  and  Serial  Murder  Tracking  Pro- 
gram.   You  asked  us  to  determine  whether  this  proposed  program 
is  eligible  for  funding  under  the  act's  Special  Emphasis  Pre- 
vention and  Treatment  Programs  authorised  by  Title  II,  part  B, 
subpart  II,  and  if  the  program  meets  congressional  intent • 

To  make  this  determination,  we  studied  the  act  and  its 
amendments  and  legislative  history  to  determine  what  programs 
could  be  funded  and  wha^  programs  the  Congress  intended  the 
act  to  fund.    We  also  reviewed  the  legal  opinion  prepared  by 
the  Office  of  Justice  Assistance,  Research,  and  Statistics' 
General  Counsel  ^  on  whether  the  proposed  program  was  eligible 
for  special  emphasis  funds*    Our  work  was  performed  at  the 
Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  in 
Washington,  D.C,  and  was  done  in  accordance  with  generally 
accepted  government  auditing  standards* 

We  have  determined  that  the  proposed  program  is  not 
eligible  for  special  emphasis  funding  because  the  Office  has 
not  demonstrated  a  direct  connection  between  the  program's 


The  Office  of  Justice  Assistance,  Research,  and  Statistics' 
General  Counsel  provides  legal  advice  to  the  Office  of 
Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  pursuant  to  the 
Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act. 

(185997) 
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primary  purposes  and  the  prevention  of  juvenile  delinquency* 
However,  certain  secondary  program  elements  dealing  with 
research  relating  to  child  exploitation  are  eligible  for 
funding  under  another  section  of  the  act*    The  Office  does  not 
plan  tct  use  special  emphasis  funds  for  the  Hissing  Children 
and  Serial  Murder  Tracking  Program,  but  has  approved  a  related 
research  project  funded  by  l^he  National  Institute  of  Justic<) 
and  the  National  Institute  for  Juvenile  Justice  and 
Delinquency  Prevention* 

MISSING  CHILPRKN  AND  SERIAL 
MURDER  TRACKING  PROGRAM  IS  NOT 
ELIGIBLE  POR  SPECIAL  EMPHASIS  FUNDING 

Section  224  of  the  act  seta  forth  the  activities  for 
which  special  emphasis  program  funds  may  be  used.    A  program 
is  eligible  for  special  emphasis  funding  if  there  is  a  direct 
connection  between  the  purposes  of  the  program  and  an  activity 
authorized  under  Section  224.    Fundable  programs  are  those 
with  the  objective  of  developing ,  implementing,  and  improving 
methods  to  prevent  or  control  juvenile  delinquency  or  which 
improve  the  juvenile  justice  system*    These  objectives  can  be 
achieved  through  various  activities  involving  diversion, 
treatment,  rehabilitation,  education,  tcaining,  and  research. 

The  legislatit/e  history  of  the  act  reiterates  the 
statutory  language  and  does  not  elaborate  on  specific 
activities  for  which  special  emphasis  funds  may  be  used. 

The  primary  goal  of  the  proposed  Missing  Childien  and 
Serial  Murder  Tracking  Program  is  to  prevent  serial  murders  of 
abducted  juveniles  and  adults  (those  in  which  one  person  com- 
mits multiple  murders).    The  program  proposes  to  accomplish 
this  goal  by  developing  a  model  for  a  national  computerized 
system  to  identify  and  locate  missing  and  abducted  persons  and 
victims  of  serial  murders.     As  planned^  this  $9  million, 
4-year  program  would  involve  1  agency  acting  as  a  central  op- 
erating unit  for  40  satellite  ag<*ncies  around  the  country* 
The  satdllite  agencies  would  work  with  the  central  agency 
to  establish  national   information  collection  guidelines  and  a 
mul t i jur isdict ional  investigative  assistance  network. 

According  to  the  proposal,  the  program  will  also  help 
prevent  delinquent  activity  by  juveniles  who  are  involved  with 
criminals  who  victimize  both  adults  and  juveniles.    The  con- 
nection between  this  program  and  the  prevention  of  juvenile 
delinquency  is  based  primarily  on  secondary  program  elements 
concerning  research  on  preventing  child  exploitation.  The 
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"furthering  research  and  educational  proqrams  and 

med?c;rh:a"lth  'fi''  -ploitation  by 
meaical  health,  law  enforcement  and  prosecutorial 

^:ch°^Cj}'aL^?s\^fic"e^  trit^:J:"anrio4"^  fS^^^^PPor t ive 
on  prevention  Progr^.s^tSaf  denti  v^nlirvL?^'' 
trainTna"'  ^"^  P-viding  impetus  for"''"' 

in^iJ^^  f^^^  ^"^  ^^^""^        be  generated  for  juvenile 

trd:^;-j?rcS?iraL^s?:iJsrL??:i?^n:n^"l-°^^^^ 

delinquency  in  their  jurisdJctJoni?"  resulting 

search,  and  Statistic,'  General  Ccunael  concjlded  the 
program,  as  oriqinally  proposed    was  not  -V7„?S.     ,  .  , 

emphasis  fundinq  because  ullV  eligible  tor  special 

.hen\'Se"rr-Cs\^ts=\o%-t-^t^":;;n1fe%^1„^TJS.in:n. 

The  memorandum  also  pointed  out,   however     th^t  co^^wii. 

i,r:gL„%%^^e;i;;?^n^^X'^a^j^  h.^b"ii?!-"'" 

We  aqree  with  the  General  Counsel's  opinion  that  thP 
propo<,eH  Missinq  Children  and  Serial  Murder  rJackina  PlrSar.n, 
IS  not  eligible  for  special  emphasis  funding  unde;  ?iSe'n 

Prev.Stion'^ct''  'ihe'orS'osT"'^^  '""''''^  '"^  DelinqJenc"" 
that  'hh.'r2  io  proposed  program  does  not  demonstrate  •■ 

Duveni  e  delinquency.     We  also  agree  that  th/seSX  nro 

ta?Ton  ::d";-:  "^^^  "^^^^^  renting -to  chUd%'x^[S:- 

e'  o?Me  f  "^^^^"^^""^^hip  to  juvenile  delinquency  are 

e  igible  for  funding  under  part  c  of  the  act. 


I 
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AGENCY  ACTION  AND  COMMENTS 

In  commenting  on  our  draft  report  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice agreed  that  the  Missing  Children  and  Serial  Murder 
Tracking  Program  is  not  eligible  for  special  emphasis  funding, 
and  that  certain  secondary  program  t>lements  dealing  with 
research  relating  to  child  exploit  ^tion  are  eligible  for 
funding  under  another  section  of  the  act. 

T..e  Department  also  stated  that  the  Administrator,  Office 
of  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention,  subsequently 
approved  funding  for  a  research  project  designed  to  explore 
the  linkage  between  child  abuse  and  exploitation  and  juvenile 
delinquency  and  to  lay  the  groundwork  for  an  operational 
serial  murder  tracking  and  apprehension  program.    This  project 
is  being  funded  by  the  National  Institute  for  Juvenile  Justice 
and  Delinquency  Prevention  and  the  National  Institute  of 
Just  ice. 


We  would  be  pleased  to  meet  with  you  or  your  staff  if  you 
desire  any  additional  information  on  this  matter.    As  arranged 
with  your  office,  we  are  sending  copies  of  this  report  to  the 
Attorney  General  and  the  Administrator,  Office  of  Juvenile 
Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention.     Copies  will  also  be  sent 
to  other  interested  parties  who  request  them. 


Sincerely  yours. 


William  J.  Anderson 
Director 
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United  states  general  accounting  office 

WASHINGTON,  D.C.  20Sa 


OOVtltNMCNr 
OIVISION 


B-202245  ,  , 

April  12,1984 


The  Honorable  ike  P.  Andrews 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Human  Resources 

Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 

House  of  Representatives 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman: 

Subject!     Youth  Advocacy  Grant  Audits  {GAO/GGD-84-43 ) 

This  letter  is  one  of  a  series  which  will  address  the 
concerns  m  your  April  29,   1983,  request  about  the  manner  in 
which  the  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  SJeJeJ- 
J  c^'.S^n'^r"'  °'  ''"stice,   is  implementing  the  Su^enUe  Jus- 
tice and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of  1974   (42  U.S.C.  5601  It 
sea.)       In  response  to  one  of  your  concerns,  we  reviewed  the~ 
fiscal  year  1983  audits  of  youth  advocacy  grants  by  tSe 
Department  of  Justice.     You  asked  us  to  determine  (1 fthe 
circumstances  surrounding  the  audit  and  subsequent  resolution 
?outh  Serv  c'i"?'  involving  the  grant  to  Coleman'"ch Udrin 'anS 
Youth  Services  in  San  Francisco,  California,  and  (2)  whether 
there  has  been  a  pattern  of  selective  audits  o?  other  grants 
which  might  constitute  harassment.  grants 

We  studied  the  policies  and  procedures  for  initiatina 
executing,  and  resolving  audits  of  grant  programs  and  the^' 
o^hpr  Off"."  ^"'^its  of  the  Coleman  grant  and  all 

other  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention 
qrantB  in  fiscal  year  1983.     we  discussed  the  aJditI  w!th  Jhe 
Oft  ice  grant  monitors  and  top  management  officials,  grant 
program  management,  and  the  Department  of  Justice  auditina 
Office.     Our  work  was  performed  at  the  Office  of  Juvenile 
Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  in  Washington,  d.C,  and 

^^Hi^"*'  "I  «ith  generally  accepted  government 

auditing  standards. 

we  founrt  no  evidence  of   impropriety  by  Office  officials 
or  Justice  Department  auditors  who  initiated,  executed,  or 
resolved   the  audits  of  youth  advocacy  qrants,   including  the 
Coleman  grant      Additionally,  we  found  that  the  selection  of 
these  grants  for  audit,    the  execution  of  the  audits,   and  the 
subsequent  activity  to  resolve  audit  findings  were  proper  and 
in  accordance  with  Justice  Department  policy. 
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Advocacy  Grant  Audits 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget^s  Circulars  A-102  and 
A-110  establish  aidit  requirements  for  federal  grant  recipi- 
ents.   The  Circulars  require  federal  grant  recipients  to 
obtain  independent  audits  of  their  programs'   financial  opera- 
tions at  least  every  2  years.     These  audits  should  include  an 
assessment  of  each  program's  compliance  with  applicable 
federal  laws  and  regulations  and  are  usually  performed  by 
either  a  private  or  nonfederal  government  auditor. 

The  Justice  Department  performs  audits  for  the  Office  of 
Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  and  relies  as  much 
as  possible  on  the  independent  audits  of  grantee  operations. 
The  Justice  Department  audits  grantees  only  if  (1)  requested 
by  the  program  office  that  awarded  the  grant,   (2)  reauested  by 
another  federal  or  state  agency,   (3)  information  is  obtained 
that  indicates  improper  grantee  expend  1  tu resu ,   (4)  a  prior 
audit  of  grantee  activities  indicated  serious  problems,  or 
(S)  grant  operati'^ns  have  been  terminated.     After  the  Justice 
Department  issues  an  audit  report,   the  program  grant  monitor 
(the  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  for 
these  advocacy  grants)  is  required  to  resolve  all  questioned 
costs  with  the  arantee. 

In  January  1983  the  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  and 
Delinquency  Prevention  requested  the  Justice  Department  to 
audit  the  17  grants  in  its  Youth  Advocacy  Program.  Program 
participants  actively  support  and  represent  youth  interests  in 
efforts  to  improve  the  juvenile  justice  system.     The  Office 
Administrator  told  us  he  initiated  this  action  because  he  had 
information  from  reviewing  grant  files  and  from  staff  visits 
to  grantees  (including  the  Coleman  project)   indicating  that 
r,ome  qrantc^es  may  have  been  violating  their  grant  aqreements 
by  spending   federal  funds  on  political  lobbying  activities. 
The  Justice  Department  did  not  have  enough  staff  to  perform 
all   17  qrant  audits,   so  the  Office  Administrator,  based  on  his 
judgment,  specified  the  priority  for  auditing  these  grants. 
Ten  grants  were  selected  for  audit  in  fiscal  year  1983  based 
on  the  Administrator's  list  of  priorities.     Nine  of  the  10 
audl»-r>  have  been  completed.     According  to  Office  officials, 
the  t-*^nth  grant  cannot  be  audited  by  the  Justice  Department 
jintil  records  are  obtained  from  the  qrantee.     The  Office  is 
currently  trying  to  obtain  these  records.     As  of  February 
1984,  there  were  no  plans  to  audit  any  other  advocacy  grantees 
in  fiscal  year  1*^34. 

Tn  Four  ot    'he  nine  comDleted  audits,  no  grantee 
expenditures  wer»»  quefvtionod.     Tn  the  remaining  five  audits, 
noarly  all  of  tho  auestioned  costs  involved  bookkeeping  errors 
and  missing  documents  needed  to  support  expenditures.  These 
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prohlom.-.  qonpr.iUy  havf?  bef^n  resolved  without   requirinq  latq^ 
repayments  hy  the  qrantees.     (See  enc.   I,)  The  Office's 
resol.jtion  of  ther,e  audits  properly  followed  Dopat'tment  of 
Justice  procedures, 

Coleman  Pro-j ect  Audits 

The  Coleman  CMldr^n  and  Youth  Services  qrant  was  first 
audited   in  early  1982  because  Justice  Department  officials 
wanted  to  obtain  inform^ition  about  many  onqoinq  juvenile 
justice  and  community  anticrime  qrant  operations'.     The  Office 
was  not  involved  in  selecting  this  qrantee  for  audit.  The 
L^'^^l  tnni^-  ^^^^^^^  g^ant  operations  from  April   19R0  .hrouqh 
March   19R2.     The  audit  reoort   issued  in  Julv  1982  contair^d  no 
raqnificant  findinqs.     The  audit  workpapers  show  that  durinq 
tho  exit  conference,   at  the  conclusion  of  the  audit,  a  numbpt 
of  problem  .irean  were  discussed  with  the  grantee.     The  Justice 
Department  auditor  d^^cided  that  the  problems  discussed  were 
not  siqnifi-rant  and  since   the  qrantee  aqreed  to  resolve  all  of 
these  problpms,   none  were  noted   in  thp  audit  report. 

In  .January  a  mpmber  of   the  Administrator's  staf*", 

^r.  part  ni'  a  wp(»k-]onq,  multistatp  trip  which   i  nvo  1  ved  a  t  ten- 
danro  at    a    i-jvf'nil'^  iudqes  conference  and  visits  to  two  other 
qr.inr.n^s,    nper.t    par^   of  one  d-iy  at   the  Coleman  project.  Vho 
ortici'  Adminiiit  r.itor  tc-^ld  us  that   the  purpose  oF  this  un.in- 
no'inc^d  vi-tt  become  familiar  with  the  Coleman  project 

and  h.:w  wn  1  1    it  wan  mp^tina    itf->  obipctives. 

r.n  F-.-bru.iry   108^,   rhn  Justic*^'  Oef^arfment,    respondinn  to 
t  h..-  -Ufici.    )r  .r.jvo'iilp    IdPtiv-P  and  no  1  L  nqu^ncy  Prevoi.t  ic^n  ' 
rf»«pw•-;^   ^c^  .\:u]if   rortain  yoiuh  advocacy  qran»^s,   bpqan  a  second 
'       "tMr^^an  oroiect.     The  spconci  .ludit   (^overod  tho 
P'Tioi^  .-1^.  tJj^?  pri-^r  a-.idit:   ar^  w^]]   a;    th^^  addifional 
•\i)^'r.iM«^n:-.   rr'>rr  A(jril    thro.icjh  pfcembpr    1982.     Th*-  report  .^n 
Ml.-         >:ui  .'i.Ji-   w:\  :    I'j'niPd   in  March   19«^   and  UMP'Uion^uJ  ahr);jt 
^^^>^,OMi)  ..f    .^xp-n  •■•■'5   f-)r   varioii-:   rMaiimir.  -.uch  a:;  tho  ,)f 
r'-nw'*.!  imont      [.,n  inadf^ni.H''  c^n  t  r  ac »- i  nq  i-t^ntrol;. 

^^^"^    "b^M:MMi  addiM'.r.il    informat  ic^n  and  d'U-impnt.u  ion  from 

^'  int'-^           cuM.-i'  has  ^^n.Mudpd   that   $9:^7    in  f.xnf^n-.*-- 
■'^•""'''^   •"          M-i.      M  niy  -f    t  M.v  .M»«fiJ  uvumI   ('.5?:'^:;   r"su]  lr.H    (  rn,M 
'^^  ./>M.--.  >ai  ^.         di  in  f        Pirli-r  .i-jdjf  hid 

A«j»-  M (.*'.■  . "( >i'  r'"«  ■  t\*  . 

^ 1  •  w  I  •>  1   .,p     p-i'-^    r..{-..if    !        n.-p- ir  ^  Tnnt    «•(  -T.j-.ti:.*^ 
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was  for  part  of  one  day  rather  than  parts  of  two  days.  We 
have  revised  the  report  accordingly.     (See  enc.  IJ  ) 


We  would  be  pleased  to  meet  with  you  or  your  staff  if  you 
desire  any  additional  information  on  this  matter.     As  arranged 
with  your  office,  we  are  sending  copies  of  this  report  to  the 
Attorney  General  and  the  Administrator,  Office  of  Juvenile 
Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention.     Copies  will  also  be  sent 
to  onher  interested  parties  who  request  them. 


Sincerely  yours. 


William  J*  Anderson 
Director 


Enclosure 
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^^<^^OSUnE   I  ENCLOSURE  I 

ii£g.^Ag_-Qi  _Pi9g§^  Year  198 3 
YQu J^<3vocacy "Cra n  t  AudiTs 

Grant        Cost  questioned  Repayment 
ill^Ili^  i^i?:^  jnaudi  t  required^ 

Youth  Pol  icy  crd 
Law  Center 

Madiion^W.  $     987,598       $70,163  $  -0- 

Coleman  Ch  '  '     j-*  ->nd 

You  t  h  Se  rv  i  ce  s 
San  Francisco,  CA  635,308  56,430 

Governor*^  Council  on 

Children  and  Youth 
Raleigh,   nC  959,535  19,946 

Advocates  for  Children 
of  New  York 

Long   Island  City,   NY         1  ,901  ,  180  5,003  5  ,003t> 

Oregon  Youth  Work 
Al 1  I ance 

Salem,  OR  996,252  2,799 

Greater  Boston  Legal 
Serv  ices 

Boston,  MA  874  ,72  1  -Q- 

Youth  Advocacy  Initia- 
t  i  ve 

Columbus,  OH  792,  31  5  -0- 


New  Directions   for  Young 
Women 

Tucson,  AZ  696  ,  73  1  -0-. 

Arkansa-^  Advocate?  for 

Children  and  Families 
Little  Rock,   AR  536,348  ^0- 


927 


400 


282 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 


National  Conference  of 
FMack  Lawyers 

New  York,  NY  616,691  UnknownC  Onknuwn^^ 


^Mf)st  '^:ontioned  costs   involved  bookkeeping  errors  or  missmq 
riocofTiMnt  s  and  were  resolved  without  repayment. 

^Ov^rpai^l  to  a  contractor,  collectable  by  grantee. 

^Grant^-  record-^   nodded  for  audit  by   tne  Justice  Departm**nt 
ar'>  hPinq  sougnt   by   tnp  Offic"  of  Juvenile  Jvist  ice  and 
Del  irjf^vjpncy  Pr':"VMnr  ion. 
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ENCLOSURE  II 


ENCLOSURE  II 


US.  DfpMUMiHorjiMtkc 


March  27,  1984 


liM«WMii.  D  C  2PSJQ 


Nr.  Hini«ii  J.  Anderson 
01  rtctor 

6«ner«1  Govtrnatnt  Division 
Unlttd  St«Us  6«ntri1  Accounting  Office 
.Meshlngton,  O.C*  20548 


Oc«r  Mr*  Anderson: 

This  Utter  responds  to  your  request  to  the  Attorney  Gefveril  for  the  co««ents 
0   the  Oepertment  of  Justice  (Oepartiiertt)  on  your  proposed  letter  report  to 
(ongresiwin  Ike  F.  Andre*»s  entitled  "Youth  Advocacy  Grant  Audits." 

The  Oepartwnt  has  reviewed  the  report  and  has  only  one  cOMnt  to  offer 
relating  to  a  •eii>er  of  the  Adirin1stritor*$  staff  visiting  the  Cole«n 
Project  In  January  1M3,  as /discussed  In  the  second  full  paragraph  on  page  3 
of  the  report.    To  the  best/of  his  recollection,  the  representative  froei 
the  Administrator's  office  spent  part  of  one  d^  at  the  Coleaan  Office  and 
not  parts  of  two  days. 

We  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  provide  our  coMMnts  on  the  report  while 
In  draft  for*.    Should  you  have  need  for  any  additional  Inforaiatlon,  please 
feel  free  to  contact  ae. 

SI  nee rely . 


Kevin  D»  Roonejr 
A.  istant  Attorney  General 
for  Administration 
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United  states  General  accounting  office 

WASHINGTON.  D.C.  20941 


•"^ivrcSr""""  .  "  "member  9,  ,983 

B-202245 


Th9  Honorable  iJce  F.  Andrews 
Chairman,  Subconunittee  on 

Human  Resources 
Committee  on  Education  and 

Labor 

House  of  Representatives 
Dear  Mr*  Chairman: 


subject!    Wavel  By  The  office  Of  Juvenile  Justice 

And  Delinquency  Prevention's  Administrator 
?GA0/GGDfS:'f8r'  ^'^^  Appropriate 

This  letter  is  one  of  a  aeries  which  will  address  the 
whJch'the  Sf^?"!  2^^^583,  request  about  ?he  manneJ  in 

Mnn        T    f    "  ?^  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Preven- 
tion is  implementing  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquencv 
Prevention  Act  of  1974  (42  U.S.C.  5601  etaeq.)!  iHeaLnse 
to  one  of  your  concerns,  we  have  reviewed  Tif  ^r^ulv 

blaan  or  o^nfn  K  ►     ^^""^  P«^°fe«a ion^l  staff  members  which 

J^Jl      ^  ^""^  documentation  required  for  reimburae- 

Juatlce  and"n»ii"^"  performed  at  the  Office  of  Juvenile 
Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  in  Washington,  d.C. .  and 

:ud%??n:  ^tan%%^°d^'!""  ^^"^"^^^  ^"^^^'^  90v^;S™;nr' 


^5Ssearch"aii%^'^?'f '""^  °'  Assistance, 

Research,  and  Statistics  provides  financial  and  accountina 

Pr^vL'f"?  '°  ''^  Juvenile  Justice  and  DeUn^iency 
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We  have  determined  that  travel  by  the  Administrator  and 
his  staff  daring  the  time  period  reviewed  was  reasonable  and 
appropriate.  The  few  questionable  expenses  foopd  daring  the 
review  were  of  a  low  dollar  valae. 


We  found  that  trips  taken  by  the  Administrator  and 
members  of  his  staff  were  not  excessively  long^   rreqaent,  or 
expensive.     Trips  made  by  air  were  economy  class,  and  all 
trips  were  taken  to  obtain  information  or  to  attend  functions 
related  to  juvenile  justice  activities.     (See  enc,  !!•) 

From  December  1,   1982,  to  May  31,   1983,  six  individuals 
began  or  ended     40  trips  totaling  $18,077*     Ten  trips  were 
made  by  two  or  more   individuals,  with  group  trip  costs  ranging 
from  $222  to  $1,873.     (See  enc •   III.)     The  various  individuals 
traveled  from  2  to  1 3  times  with  total  travel  costs  ranging 
from  $747  to  $4,815«     (See  enc.  !•) 

Individuals  were  generally  reimbursed  for  the  proper 
per  diem  or  subsistence  costs  allowed  for  the  locations 
visited.     We  found  a  small  number  of  questionable  payments, 
all  of  low  dollar  value,   resulting  from  arithmetic  errors  or 
insufficient  documentation.     We  reported  these  payments  to  the 
Comptroller's  Office  of  the  Office  of  Justice  Assistance, 
Research,  and  Statistics  which  informed  us  that  corrective 
actions  had  been  taken. 

Agency  C omments 

In  commenting  on  a  draft  of  this  report  the  Department  of 
Justice  stated  it  considers  the  details  of  travel  described  in 
the  report  to  be  substantially  correct  and  finds  no  reason  for 
further  comment,     (See  enc.  IV.) 


We  would  be  pleased  to  meet  with  you  or  your  5>tarf   if  you 
desirci  any  additional   information  on  this  matter.     As  arranged 
with  your  office,  we  are  sending  copies  of  this  report  to  the 
Attt>rnt?y  General  and  the  Administrator,  Office  of  Juvenile 
JuHtic?  'ind  Oelincjuency  Prevention.     Copies  will  also  be  sent 
to  other  interet?tod  parties  who  request  thern. 


S  incere  ly  yourri , 


William  J.  And»?r.son 
01  rector 
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^^^^^^^^^  I  ENCLOSURE  I 


Surnmary  Of  Individual  Trips  Begun  Or  Ended 
Between  December  If   ]<iR2^  aF^  HayTTTnTF? 

'^rip  costs 

'^^^^SE  Trips  taken  Total  Avefage 

Alfred  Regnery, 

Administrator  ,3  5  ^^3^5  ^3^^ 

Thomas  Dailey, 
Special  Assistant  to 

the  Administrator  10  4,437  444 

John  WinkfiGld, 

Deputy  Administrator  7  3,881  554 

Benjamin  Shapiro, 
Special  Assistant  to  the 

Deputy  Administrator  5  2,363  473 

James  Howell, 

Acting  Director  of  the 

National  Institute  for 

Juvenile  Justice  and 

Delinquency  Prevention  3  1,834  611 


Snaron  Wagner, 

Executive  Assistant  2  747 

Totals  40  $18,077 
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BNCWSURfc  II 


Traveler 


Individual  Trlpgl 
^^i^-^i^  Location 


^illntry  ^""^  '^'^  '^^^ 

2.  Dec.   13-14,  1982 

3.  Dec.  28-29,  1982 

4.  an.  10-11,  1983 


5.  Feb.   10-13,  1983 


6.  Feb.  21-24,  1983 


7.  Mar.  2-4,  U83 


8.  Mar.    15-18,  1983 


'individuals  attend! 
on  the  same  dates. 


New  York,  NY 


Hilton  Read 
Island,  sc 


Pittsburgh, 
PA;  Canton. 
OH 

St.  Louis* 
MO 


Raleigh, 
Durham,  NC 


Hilton  Head 
Island,  sc 


Fisheating 
Creek, 
Bushnell, 
Brooksville, 
Okeechobee, 
Lake  Placid, 
Vero  Beach, 
FL 


Sacramento, 
Los  Angeles, 
CA 


Purpose 

Meet  juvenile  jus- 
tice experts 

Participate  in  2nd 
Annual  Southern 
legislators  Confer- 
ence 

H^et  juvenile  jus- 
tice experts 


Meet  Chairman,  Na- 
tional Advisory 
Coitwiittee  for  Juve- 
nile Justice  and 
Delinquency  Preven- 
tion 

Attend  National  In- 
stitute of  Justice 
Advisory  Board 
meeting 

Participate  in  10th 
National  Conference 
on  Juvenile  Justice 

Visit  correctional 
institutions  for 
juveniles 


Participate  in 
California  Youth 
Education  Confer- 
ence, and  meet 
juvenile  justice 
experts 


ng  the  same  meeti 


ng  did  not  always  arrive  or  leave 
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ENCLOSURE  XI 


Traveler 

Alfred 
Regnery 


Trip  dated 


9,  Mar,  30,  1983 


Location 


Atlantic 
City,  NJ 


Attend  National 
Boy  Scouts' 
Law  Enforce- 
ment Exploring 
Committee 
meeting 


10.  Apr.   14,  1983 


Boston,  MA 


11.  Apr.  24-25,  1983 


12.  May  9-11,  1983 


Dallas,  TX; 
Detroit,  MI 


New  Orleans, 
Baton  Rouge, 
LA 


Discuss 
proposal  to 
hold  executive 
sessions  at 
Harvard 
University 

Participate  in 
National  Boys 
Club  Con- 
ference, and 
National 
Advisory  Com- . 
mittee  for 
Juvenile  Jus- 
tice and 
Del inquency 
Prevention 
meeting 

Participate  in 
Governor ' s  Advi- 
sory Board,  and 
visit  grantees 


13.     May  24-25,  1983 


Kansas  City, 
MO 


Participate  in  4th 
Annual  state 
Advisory  Group 
meeting 
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ENCLOSURE  XX 


Traveler 


Trip  dates 


Thomas 

oailey      14.  Dec.  8-9,  1982 


15.  Dec.  13-14,  1982 

16.  Dec.  28*-29,  1982 


Location 


see  Trip 
Number  1 

See  Trip 
Number  2 

See  Trip 
Number  3 


Purpose 


17.  Jan.  5-11,  1983         San  Francisco    Meet  juvenile 


18.  Feb.  22-24,  1983 


19.  Mar.   2-6,  1983 


Reno,  NV 


see  Trip 
Number  6 

See  Trip 
Number  7 


justice  experts, 
visit  grantees,  and 
attend  Research 
on  Serious  Juve- 
nile Crime  Semi- 
nar 


20.  Mar.   15-18,  1983 

21.  Apr.   14,  1983 

22.  Apr.   24-26,  1983 

23.  May  24-25,  1983 


John 

wink-  24.  Jan,  26  -Feb.  2, 
field  1983 


See  Trip 
Number  8 

See  Trip 
Number  10 

See  Trip 
Number  1 1 

See  Trip 
Number  13 


New  Orleans,      Visit  five  grantees 

LA;  Los 

Angeles,  CA; 

Phoen Ix ,  AZ ; 

New  York,  NY? 

Chicago,  XL 
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ENCLOSURE  II 


Traveler 

John  Wink- 
field 


Trip  dates 


Locat  ion 


Purpose 


25.  Har.  2-4,  1983 


26,  Apr.   16-18,  1983 


See  Trip 
Number  7 

Hedgesvillc, 

WVA 


Participate  in 
Governor' o 
Award  Confer- 


Ben  j  .^min 
Shdj  .*ro 


27.  Apr.  22-26,  1983 


28.  May  17-22,  1983 


29.  Me.y  24-26,  1983 


30.  Mav  31  -  June  2, 
1983 


31  .  Nov,   29  - 

Dec.   3,  1982 


32.  Mar.   16-18,  1983 


33.  Apr.  7-9,  1983 


34.  May  2-3,  1983 


Detroit,  MIj 

Cincinnati/ 

OH 


Ml am if  PL 


See  Trip 
Number  13 

St.  Thomas, 
VI 


See  Trip  Number  U, 
and  speak  at  Ohio 
Juvenile  Judges 
Association  meeting 

Participate  in 
Clofleup  Foundation 
meeting,  and  visit 
grantees 


Participate  in 
annual  Conference 
for  Government  of 
the  Virgin  Islands 


Philadelphia,    Monitor  grant  pro- 
Pittsburgh,  jects 
PA 


See  Trip 
Number  8 

Denver,  CO 


Portland,  ME 


Attend  National 
Conference  of  state 
Leg  islators 

Part  iclpate  in 
Maine  Youth  Day 


35.  May  24-26,  1983 


See  Trip 
Number  13 
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ENCLOSURE  XI 


ENCLOSURE  IX 


Traveler 

James 
Howell 


Trip  dates 


36.  Jan,  9-12,  1983 


Location 


Reno,  NV 


37.  Feb.  21-24,  1983      See  Trip 

Number  6 

38.  Apr.  11-15,  1983     Tucson,  hz 


Purpose 


Participate  in 
Research  on 
serious 

Juvenile  Crime 
Seminar 


Witness  in  law 
suit  against  the 
Office  of 
Juvenile  Justice 
and  Delinquency 
Prevention 


Sharon 
Wagner 


39,  Apr.  24-26,  1983      See  Trip 

Number  1 1 


40.  Hay  21-26,  1983 


See  Trip 
Number  13 
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BNCLOSURfi  III 


Travelers 

1.  A.  Regnery 

T.  Dailey 

J.  Winkfield 

B.  Shapiro 

S.  Wagner 


Combined  Trip  Statlatlca^ 


Total 
trip  cost 

$1 ,850 


Datea 

May  21- 
26,  1983 


Location/purpose 

Kanaaa  City,  MO, 
attend  4th  Annual 
Sta'te  Adviaory  » 
Group  meeting 


2,  A,  Reqnery 

T.  Dailey 

J.  Winkfield 

S.  Wagner 


$1,742 


Apr.  22-        Detroit,  MI,  attend 
26,  1983       National  Adviaory 
Committee  for  Ju- 
venile Justice  <'nd 
Delinquency  Preven- 
tion meeting 


3.  A,  Regnery 
T.  Dailey 
B.  Shapiro 


$1 ,873 


4,  A,  Regnery 
J.  Winkfield 
T.  Dailey 


Mar,  IS- 
IS, 1983 


$1 ,626 


Mar  2-4, 

1983 


Sacramento,  Los 
Angeles,  Ca, 
meet  juvenile 
justice  experts, 
and  attend 
California  Youth 
Education  Confer- 
ence. 

Bushnell,  pisheat- 
ing  Creek,  Brooka- 
vi  1 le ,  Okeechobee , 
Lake  Placid,  vero 
Beach,  FL,  viait 
correctional  in- 
stitutiona  for 
juveniXea 


5.  A.  Regnery         $1,079  Feb.  21-  Hilton  Head  Island, 

T.  Dailey  24,  1983  SC,  attend  10th  Na- 

J.  Howell  txonal  Conference  on 

Juvenile  Juatice 


'individuals  did  not  always  arrive  or  leave  together. 
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ENCLOSURE  III 


RNCLOSURE  III 


Travelers 


Total 
trip  cost 


Dates 


Locat Ion/purpose 


6.  T.  Dailey 
J.  Howell 


$1,097 


Jan,  9-12, 
1983 


Reno,  NV,  attend 
Research  on  Seri- 
ous Juvenile 
Crime  Seminar 


7.  A.  Regnery 
T.  Dailey 


$  631 


Dec.  28- 
29,  1902 


Pittsburgh,  PA; 
Canton,  OH,  meet 
juvenile  justice 
experts 


8,  A.  Regnery 
T.  Dailey 


$    482  Dec.   13-        Hilton  Head  Island, 

14,  1982        SC,  participate  in 
2nd  Annual  Soul-hern 
Legislators 
Conference 


9,  A.  Regnery 
T.  Dailey 


$  328 


Dec.  8-9, 
1982 


New  York,  NY, 
meet  juvenile 
justice  exports 


10,  A.  Regnery 
T.  Dailey 


$  222 


Apr.  14, 
1983 


Boston,  MA,  dis- 
cuss proposal  to 
hold  executive 
sessions  at  Har- 
vard University 
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NCLObURE  IV 


fNMOSlJRE  IV 


li.S.  L^qMrtnieni  of  JuiMk«: 


ttfit^initoft.  O  {  20^  to 


November  2,   198  3 


Mr,  Willi  am  J,  Anderson 
Director 

General  Government  Di  -tsion 

United  States  General  Accounting  Office 

Washington,  D,C.  20548 

Dear  Mr,  Anderson: 

This  letter  responds  to  your  request  to  the  Attorney  General  for  the  connents 
of  thf     -artment  of  Justice  (Department)  on  your  proposed  letf  -  report  to 
Cong-  ,sman  lice  F,  Andrews  entitled  "Travel  by  tht  Office  >f  Juvenile  Justice 
and  D,.linquency  Prevention's  Administrator  and  his  Staff  was  Reasonable  and 
Approc-iate,' 

The  Department  has  reviewed  the  travel  data  shown  in  your  report  for  the  ilx 
individuals  listed  for  the  5-month  period  ended  Hay  31,  1983,    We  consider  the 
details  of  the  travel  as  described  in  the  report  to  be  substantially  correct 
and  find  no  reason  for  further  cofltnent. 

We  appreciate  the  opporcunlty  to  review  the  report  white  in  draft  form. 


Sincerely, 


Kevin  D.  Roone/ 
Assistant  Attorney  General 
for  Administration 
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United  Stato  general  accounting  office 
WASHINOTON.  o.c«  tcea 
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B-202245  November   30,  1983 


The  Honorable  Ike  F.  Andrews 
Chairman,  S  ocomniitteG  on  Human 

Resources 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
House  of  Represr  .atlves 

Dear  Mr.  Chairmani 

Subject:     Appointment?  To  And  Operations  Cf  The 

National  Advisory  Committee  For  Juvenile 
Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention 
{GAO/GGD-84-8) 

This  letter  iz  one  of  a  set^es  which  will  address  the 
concerns  in  your  April  29,    1983,   request  about  the  manner  in 
which  the  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  and  DeUnquercy  Preven- 
tion is  Implementing  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency 
Prevention  Act  of   1973   (42  U.S.C.  5601  et  seq. ) .     In  response 
to  one  of  your  concerns,  we  have  review  '1  the  activities  of 
the  National  Advisory  Comm*tt"e  for  Juvenile  Justice  and 
Delinquency  Prevention  for  fiscal  years   ,982  and  1983,  You 
asked  us  to  determine  whether  the      /Isory  Committee  has  been 
operating  in  compliance  with  the  act  since  January  1981  with 
reqard  to  the  appointment  of  membc.s,   the  existence  of  a 
quorum  to  conduct  of^ficial  business,   and  the  use  of  public 
fane's  for  neetinqa  lacking  a  quorum. 

We  studied  the  original  act  and   its  amendments  and  leqiB- 
lative  history  to  determine  how  members  should  be  appointed  to 
the  Advisory  Committee  and  how  It  should  operate.     We  also 
consid«>red  the  legal  opinion  on  these  matters  prepared  by  the 
legal  counsel   to  the  Office  of  jLvenlle  Justice  and  Delin- 
quency Prevention.    Our  work  we^s  performed  at  this  Office  in 
Washington,   D.C. ,  and  was  done  in  accordance  with  generally 
accet)ted  government  auditing  standards. 

We  found  that  the  appointments  to  and  operation  of  the 
Adviaor>  Committee,  since  January  198  1,  did  not  comply  with 
the  act   in  the  following  ways: 
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— The  President  did  not  appoint  new  members  to  the 

Advisory  Committee  winhin  .JO  days  after  prior  members 
resiqned   in  vlanuary  1981. 

—  Due  to  the  delays  in  these  appointments  of  new  members, 
the  Advisory  Committee  did  not  have  sufficient  member- 
ship to   form  a  quorum  until  November   1982  and  was 
therefore  unable  to  hold  quarterly  meetings  or  transact 
official  business  until  that  date. 

--The  President  did  not  appoint  any  members  under  the  age 
of  24  until  November    1982  and  did  not  appoint  two  youth 
members  with  experience  under  the  juvenile  justice  sys- 
tem's jurisdiction  until  July  1983.     As  a  result,  the 
views  of  youth  members  were  not  represented  on  the 
Advisory  Committee  as  required  by  the  act. 

We  also  reviewed  the  propriety  of  two  meetings  held  with-* 
our   a  quorum  by  the  newly  appointed  members  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  prior  to  November   I9b2.     We  found  that  the  purpose 
of  these  meetings--to  brief  members  or.  federal  juvenile  jus- 
tice activities — was  closely  related  to  the  committee's  func- 
tion as  an  advisory  group.     Although  the  two  meetings  lacked  a 
<]uorum  and  could  not  be  considered  official  meetings  of  the 
Advisory  Committee  as  a  legally  consti  jted  body,   they  were 
legitimate  activities  in  preparation  foi*  official  meetings. 
Thi-.s  the  expenditure  of  public  funds  was  authorized  and 
proper , 

NATIONAL  ADVISO <Y  COMM;TTEE   FOR  JUVRNILE 
-ly^^l^^AND  DKLINQUENCY  "-^ RRVENT 

Section  207  of  the  act  established  the  1 5-member  Advisory 
Committee  and  requirps  it  to  meet  at  least  quarterly.  The 
President   is  required  to  appoint  members  for   3-year  terms  who 
hdvf»  special   knowledge  concerning  the  prevention  and  treatment 
of  juveiiMp  delinquency  or  ♦'he  administration  of   juvenile  jus- 
tice,    xhe  fict  provides  that   five  of  the  members  must  be  undpr 
2A  yf-ars  <")ld  whon  .appointed  and  that  at  least   two  of  these 
mt-mht-r-;  h»»  or  hav^-  been  under  the  jurisdiction  of   tlie  juvenile 
j  unt  1       ;5ys  tern , 

Tho  {iHfior.t^  of   the   Advisoi'y  Committee  is  to 

--rpviow   ind  evaluat.:?  federal   policies  and  at'twitier, 
.iffort.ntj    juv'vi'.le  justice  and  delinquency  ()revent  ic")  i  ; 

--vidvi>>f'  the  A.iminist  rdt<'>r ,  Office  of  Juvenilp  .Tustic*^ 
ar;«1  hfMinqupncy  Prevention,  about  its  conclusic^ns  »)n 
t  h*-^  Oft  ice's  activities; 
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— advise  the  National  Institute  of  Justice  and  the 

National   Institute  for  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency 
Prevention  about  those  policies  and  activities  which 
concern  juvenile  justice  and  delinquency  prevent  ion, 
research ,  evaluat ion,  and  train inq ? 

--make  refinements  to  standards  for  the  administration  of 
juvenile  justice  at  the  federal,  state,  and  local 
levels,  and  recommend  action  to  facilitate  the  adoption 
of  such  standards;  and 

--submit   interim  and  annual  reports  to  the  President  and 
the  Conqress  on  its  activities,   findinqs,  and 
recomnenda t  ions. 

DRhAYS   I N  APPOINTMKNTS  INTERRUPTED 
ADVISORY  "COMM I TTEK  OPKRATIONS 

All   15  Advisory  Comnittee  members  resigned  in  January 
1981  when  President  Reagan  took  office.     Section  207(b)(2)  of 
the  act  rpquires  the  President  to  fill  vacant  positions  on  the 
Advisory  Com.nittee  within  90  days  after  they  occur.  However, 
the  President's  first  nine  appointments  were  not  made  until 
May  1982   (16  months  later).     Three  more  vacancies  were  filled 
in  Novpmber   1982,  one   in  January   1983,   and  the  last  two  in 
July  198  J,     (See  enc, ) 

The  purpose  of  the  90-day  requirement   is  to  prevent  long 
i  n  t     rupt  ions   in  the  Advisory  Committee's  ability  to  conduct 
official  businpss  as  a  legally  constituted  body.     ^^owever,  the 
16   to  30  months  taken  to  fill   the    .5  Advisorv  Committee  vacan- 
cips  resulted   in  such  an  interruption.     Additionally,   the  22 
to   ^0  months  taken  to  appoint-   the  five  youth  members  (includ- 
inu  two  f)ersons  under  the  age  of  24  having  experience  under 
thp   j'jvenile  justice  system's  jurisdiction)   prevented  the 
Advi:^ory  Committep   from  having  the  composition  of  members  as 
rv-»qaired  by  LhP  act. 

The  President  did  not  appoint  sufficient  members  to  the 
Advi'iory  Committee  to  form  a  quorum  until  lovember  1982  when 
ihf  ihrf>p  appointment*^,  madp  then  raised  thp  total  membership 
tci  ]2,  Sf^ct  ion  207  (c)  of  the  act  establif^hes  a  quorum  of  10 
mr-mh^ r (ind  rpqnirps  the  Advisory  Comnittep  to  mP-^t  at  Ipast 
qu.ir  f  ♦^r  1  y .  Conspcjupnt  1  y ,  the  Advisory  Committee  was  unable  to 
fMidui't  official  business  or  to  hold  the  required  quarterly 
nuwu  inqs  a  ;  a  legally  const itutPd  body  prior  to  November  1982. 

Tho  Pr^^'^ident  did  not  appoint  any  youth  members  until 
N(jVf»mhf*r    l^B?  and  did  not  Cippoint   the  r^^quired  youths  with 
j»xporipncf'  tindf^r   the   juvenil*=»  justi  ^e  system's  j  ur  i  sd  i  ct  i<)n 
•intil  July   19BU     Thf^'ie  dplays  violated  Section  207  (a)(3)  of 
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f.hf*  art    which  r<^c^uiro5>  that,   thet  views  of  younq  people,  includ- 
inq  those  with  experience  in  the  j'jvenile  justice  system,  be 
repro5?ented  on  the  Advisory  Committee.     Thu.s,   the  Advisory 
Committee's  composition  did  not  fully  meet  the  intent  of  the 
act  until  July  1983. 

ADVISORY  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  PRIOR 
TO  NOVEMBER    1982   LACKED  LEGAL  EFFECT 
BUT  EXPENSES   INCURRED  WER£  PROPER 

The  Advisory  Committee  was  unable  to  conduct  official 
businesf^  as  a  legally  constituted  body  between  January  1981 
and  November    1982  because   it   lacked  sufficient  mtmbers  to  form 
a  quorum.     However,   the  nine  Advisory  Committee  members 
appointed  in  May   1982  held  two  meetings  prior  to  November 
1982.     These  two  meetings,  held  in  June  and  September  1982 
oost   thp  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention 
$1'>,39J,     Although  actions  of  the  Advisory  Committee  members 
at   thes^  two  meetings  lacked  legal  effect  due  to  the  absence 
of  a  quorum,    th«se  meetings  were   legitimate  activities   in  pre- 
paration  for  official   meetings.     Therefore,   the  expenses  in- 
curred at  these  two  meetings  represent  proper  expenditures  of 
public  funds. 

The  first  meeting  was  held   in  June   1982.     The  minutes  of 
this  meeting  noted  that  a  quorum  was   lacking  and  stated  that 
the  purpose  of  the  meeting  was  for  the  Office  to  brief  the 
members  on  federal  .activities   in  the   juvenile   justice  area  and 
for   the  members  to  share  their  views  on  possible  future 
actions  of  the  Advisory  Committee.     One  matter  considered  at 
the  meeting  was  the  development  of  model  standards  for  the 
administration  of  juvenile  justice  at   the  federal,   state,  and 
local   levels.     The  members  were  advised  by  the  Office  that  the 
National    Institute  for  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency 
Prevention  had  issued  a  request  for  proposals  to  develop  a 
standards  research  and  demonstration  program.     The  members 
expressed  concern  about  the  timing  and  format  of  the 
solicitation,  and  the  consensus  of  the  meeting  was  thac  the 
solicitation  should  be  withdrawn  to  allow  the  Advisory 
Coni..itt»^e  time  to  study  the   issue.     As  a  result,   the  Acting 
Administrator,  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency 
Prt'Vf-nt  1  on,   and  the  Director,   National   Institute  For  Juvenile 
Jiistiro  .ind  0*  linquency  Prevention,   agreed  at   the  meeting  to 
oanool   the  solicitation  and  did  so  the  following  day. 

Thf»   soi^ond  mpotinq  was  held   in  September    1982.  The 
rrn'mh^r s   ffumally  voted  on  and  passed  several  motions, 
in<-ludinq  .nu»  advising  the  Acting  Administrator,  Office  of 
. Invent  lo  .Iijstiro  and  Delinquency  Prevention,   not  to  proceed 
with   I mj) K.'mp n 1. 1 iKj  model  standards. 
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Thv>  act  4v)n5.  r.^ki^n  by  tho  A'iv  i .roi'v  Committpe  m';»mbers  at 
the  mc*e*v  incj^v  in  June  and  .""^eptemDer   1982  do  not  constitute 
official  actionr?;  anc^  had  no  leqal  effect  because  a  quorum  was 
I'ickinq  at.  both  meetings.     Howevyr,  the  a^j^encf^  of  a  quorum 
loejo  not  affect  the  propriety  of  expend  itares  for  these 
meetincjra.     The  two  meetinqn  in  1982  were  primarily  briefings 
for  the  newly  appointed  memberr,  on  various  aspects  of  federal 
activities  in  the  juvenile  justice  area-^-a  pvirpose  closely 
r^latevl  to  the  Advisory  rommittee*s  fun^rtion.     Thvis,  we 
believe  that  ♦^xpenr.es   incurred  in  coni-jec?:  ion  with  the  two 
mectin.cis  w^^ne  proper  expenditures  of  public  funds. 

AGf':NCY  COMMENTS 

In  comment  i  ng  on  our  draft  repor  t ,   the  Hepar  tmen t  of 
Justice  generally  agreed  with  our  findings.     The  Department 
.il*5o  stated  that    the  President  did  not  appoint  new  ^  embers  to 
fh«»  Advisory  Tommittee  because  the  Office  of  Juvenile  vTustice 
and  Delinq.UMicy  Prevention  was  slated  for  elimination  in 
1981  •     Thti     *  h^^  appointment  process  hegan  in  early  1982  when 
it  bfH^ame  •    idpnt   that  the  Office  would  continue. 


would  be  pleased  to  m^et  with  you  or  your  staff  if  you 
dt^sirp  any  adtUtit^nal    information  on  this  matter.     As  arranged 
with  your  office,   we  are  sending  copies  of  this  report  to  the 
Prei^idpnt;  tht.-  Attorney  General;   and  the  Administrator,  Office 
of  .luvpnilp  Justice  and  Del  inquf^ncy  Prevention.     Copies  will 
alr.t>  h^^  r^ent  to  other   interested  parties  who  request  them. 


F.  i  ncere  1  y  yours  , 


w 


William  J.  Anderson 
Di  rector 


f-ru- 1  •>;ijr** 
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RNCLOSUHE: 


Adv  i so Commit tee 
Membership  and  Appointmerits 
Ju  17^1  983  " 


Member 


Age  at 
appointment 


Appointment 
date 


Months 
vacant 


Charles  B.  Wilklnfjon 
Joseph  G.  Betroche 
Jaines  C.  Dobson,  Jr. 
William  L.  Hart 
Edward  V.  Mealey,  Jr. 
John  R,  Milligan 
Richard  0.  Parsons 
Stephen  K,  wittman 
Charles  Wright 
Beverly  A.  Scherlinq 
Alan  B.  Moore 
Donna  M,  Smith 
Sylvester  E,  Williams, 
John  L,  Rouse,  Jr.  ^ 
Keith  T,  Koppenhoefer  ^ 


IV. 


66 

May  1<^82 

T6 

48 

May  1982 

16 

46 

May  1982 

16 

58 

May  193  2 

16 

59 

M.ny  1982 

$6 

54 

May  198  2 

16 

34 

May  1982 

16 

35 

May  n)82 

16 

63 

May  ?982 

16 

52 

Novemb€»r  1982 

22 

17 

November  1 98  2 

22 

19 

November  1982 

22 

2) 

January  1983 

24 

18 

July  1983 

30 

18 

July  1983 

30 

Members  with  experience 
j  ur  isd  ict  ion  . 


under  the  juvenile  justice  system's 
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ri\  'I'l  i  iS  (    Nf  [.-XL  ACCCUNiING  O^FiCL 

Reoort  To  The  Chairman,  Subcommittee 
On  Human  Resources 
Committee  On  Education  And  Labor 
House  Of  Representatives 


Federally  Supported  Centers 

Provide  Needed  Services 

For  Runaways  And  Homeless  Youths 

Tho  Ru..aw<iy  and  Hcn^^^6ss  Youth  Ac?  du<horj/os 
UitMisior  cenio' t  tha/qi^K  tomporary  shelier  to  yt)uths 
wi.o  Jiavtt  run  owav  ff'om  home,  loft  tneir  homes  per 
manomtV  0/  bocn  <Mtruiw^ly  exf^Mod  by  their  Umi- 
{^es  Centers  are  to  provKk^  coun^ohng  dn6  nttorcare 
for  vcut:  R  Hnd  ?hc»ji  families  as  wf^il  as  to  Jmd  aopro 
pfiale  hv^ng  situouons  tor  tho  youths 

GAO'«i  r«vr.*w  I't  /r.o  op^fot.ops  and  sorvjco^i  ol  1  7  of 
ihes^f  ct/nt^rs  across  ine  country  fourid  tnat  tne 
>outn6  who  wi>r6i  served,  the  centers  Qiv/tronments. 
and  the  bevvices  that  wvere  nrnvidcu  v/ero  generoliy 
ihosei^  at  hadbeen  ari{»cipatectfr  lestatule  Youth's, 
parents,  ^laff  in^mlwri..  and  corx^muniTy  serv.c**  pei- 
aonnel  wt»ro  tn  .igreoment  thot  tht**  pto^ram  is  inoor - 
tant  or^d  that  j/s  services  we  usetui 

nAOh<-.hevt/s.  hi^wHver.  that 'nofo  yuidance  /s  fv!qv.(«tt 
<rom  it\e  Ser.rt»tory  of  Ht^Ciltl'  ci^6  HimMn  r;yfvicfts 
teqdid!r\y  too  pnontios  Thar  LMn:c"S  shouJd  g.VH  to 
aflt?rciifa  .S21  vices  versi;.s  cris»s  intervention  \o  dim 
rf*ar>t  eftcrt'^  to  youjhs  v^iio  ary  ac  nsu  of  the  sirpHt*; 
ve^X'js  vnujhs  who  ftrv?  referred,  rind  ti;  H<:tiuiiivF  th.^\ 
<-;ovftio£>  cv>r.'nq  and  l»vit.x^  s^.tiH  ver'^\rs  ihose  fJ'.at  pio 
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UNITED  STATES  OeNERAt  ACXOUNTiNG  OFFICE 


fNSTlTUTX  rOK  P«OOIIAM 
I.VAL.\IATIOf« 


0-207593 


The  Honorable  IV«  Andrew* 

ChAlrmanr  Subconolttett  on  Huraan  Resourcee 

ConuAltnee  on  i&ducaticn  and  Labor 

H:>UBe  of  Repreeentatlvea 

Dear  Kr.  Chaimant 

Thia  report  BindBarisas  the  rtaulti  ot  our  review  of  the 
Runaway  and  Homeleso  Youth  Progrui  authorised  under  title  III  of 
the  Juvenile  Jua^:ice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of  1974«  as 
amendftd*    A»  you  requested ,  we  exasiined  the  service*  offered  by 
centers  for  ru/iaways  and  boneless  youths ,  the  characteristics  of 
the  youths  «.«vvedr  th«  tnvironisent  of  the  centers^  and  perceptions 
of  service  and  op«rattlons  from  youthSi  parents.,  stsff ,  and 
cutununity  cj«rvice  p#ople«    As  requested r  we  testified  on  our 
ClridAngs  for  your  iSebc^csnaittee  on  Hay  1902« 

We  flouqht  oo«nnents  on  the  report;  fron  th;»  U.S.  Department 
of  Health  and  Hu»an  Serviceo.    The  response  concurs  with  our 
obB«rvation:4  snrt  is  included  in  the  report  as  appendix  IV.  As 
we  AiacusseO  with  your  office,  ue  are  sending  copies  of  this 
report  to  theft  Secrrtari*  of  Health  and  Hu«an  Services,  the 
senate  Coniiflittee  on  thfc  Judiciary,  the  Hous^n  Select  Committee 
on  Childroni  Youth  and  >"«inbiIleSr  And  the  Oenate  Committee  on 
L^bor  and  HumAin  Mesourceii. 


Sincerely, 
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GENERAL  ACCOUNTING  OFFICE  FEDERALLY  SUPPORTED  CENTERS 

REPORT  TO  THE  CHAIRMAN  PROVIDE  NEEDED  SERVICES  FOR 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  HUMAN  RESOURCES  RUNAWAYS  AND  HOMELESS  YOUTHS 

COMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATION  AND  LABOR 
HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


DIGEST 

The  Runaway  and  Homeless  Youth  Act  authorizes 
funds  under  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency 
Prevention  Act  of  1974  for  conmiunity-based 
centers  that  serve  the  immediate  shelter  needs 
of  youths  who  have  run  away  from  home  or  are 
homeless  because  they  have  permanently  left  home 
or  have  been  definitively  expelled  from  home  by 
their  families.    Centers  are  to  provide  counsel-^ 
ing  and  aftercare  to  youths  and  their  families 
as  well  AS  to  arrange  appropriate  living  situa- 
tions for  the  youths  following  the  shelter  period, 
.  stimates  of  the  number  of  runaways  and  homeless 
youths  nationwide  range  from  733#000  to  U300#000, 
The  number  of  these  youths  has  increased  in  recent 
years,  and  the  likelihood  that  they  will  be  victim- 
ized or  become  delinquent  is  a  societal  concern. 

At  the  request  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Human  Resources  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor,  GAO  examined  some  of  the 
local  operations  and  delivery  of  services  under 
the  National  Runaway  and  Homeless  Youth  Program 
in  order  to  answer  the  following  questions i 

--Who  participates  in  the  Program? 

— what  services  does  it  offer? 

--What  is  the  environment  of  the  centers? 

— What  do  the  youths  and  their  families,  the  staff 
at  the  centers,   and  other  service  personnel  in 
the  communities  think  about  the  centers'  serv- 
ices and  operations? 


To 

a 


o  answer  these  questions,  GAO  visited  17  runaway 
^nd  homeless  youth  centers  in  13  states.  GAO 
observed  th  ir  program  operations  and  collected 
statistical  information  from  the  administrators, 
GAO  interviewed  353  persons  who  were  associated 
with  the  centers.    Including  youths  who  had  resided 
or  wf>re  then  residing  there,  parents  of  former 
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residents,  administrative  and  counseling  staff 
members,  and  community  service  personnel — that 
is,  people  in  the  social  service  agencies,  the 
juvenile  justice  system,  the  police  departments, 
and  the  schools, 

WHO  WERE  THE  YOUTHS 
THE  CENTERS  SERVED? 

The  majority  of  the  youths  who  were  given  shelter 
at  the  17  centers  had  come  from  the  immediate 
geographic  area.     They  had  been  referred  to  a 
center  by  social  service  agencies,  juvenile 
justice  authorities,  police,  or  school  personnel 
and  had  been  brought  there  by  them  or  by  parents 
or  other  relatives.    They  had  not  resided  at  that 
center  before,     (pp»  6-8) 

Most  of  the  centers  did  not  admit  psychotic, 
violent,  and  drug-addicted  youths •     At  the 
majority  of  the  centers,  staff  members'  estimates 
of  the  percentage  of  their  clients  who  had  been 
physically  abused  were  in  the  range  of  20  to  40 
percent.     Their  estimates  of  sexual  abuse  were  in 
the  range  of  8  percent  or  less,  and  their  esti- 
mates of  those  who  had  been  victims  of  parental 
neglect  were  in  the  range  of  14  to  35  percent, 
{pp.  6-7) 

WHAT  WERE  THE  SERVICES 
THE  CENTERS  OFFERED? 

Center  staff  and  community  service  personnel 
believed  that  the  centers  met  the  youths*  most 
pressing  needs  by  providing  them  with  shelter 
and  counseling  and  by  helping  their  families  get 
involved  in  solving  their  problems.    All  the 
centers  engaged  in  a  variety  of  ^utreach  activ- 
ities, including  advertising  and  making  speeches 
and  school  contacts,  but  only  three  conducted 
outreach  activities  on  the  streets  where  the 
runaways  and  homeless  youths  congregated, 
(PP*  9-11 ) 

Centers  are  intended  to  be  short-term  residential 
facilities.    Program  regulations  establish  the 
maximum  number  of  days  of  temporary  shelter  at 
15.     Runaways  stayed  an  average  of  15  days  or 
less  at  all  centers;  homeless  youths  stayed  an 
average  of  15  days  or  less  at  all  but  4  centers. 
These  4  reported  an  average  length  of  stay  for 
homeless  youths  ranging  from  25  to  32  days.  Most 
O   enter'  that  reported  long  periods  of  residence 
ERJCor  hoi^eless  youths  especially  noted  the  insuf- 
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ficiency  of  placement  options  for  these  youths, 
(pp.  9-13) 

At  all  the  centers,  the  youths  typically  partic- 
ipated weekly  in  at  least  three  individual  coun- 
seling sessions,  one  to  four  group  counseling 
sessions,  and  one  or  two  family  counseling  ses- 
sions, where  their  families  were  willing  to  par- 
ticipate.   All  the  centers  tried  to  make  contact 
with  pai-ents  or  guardians  within  24  hourp  of  a 
youth's  arrival,  and  the  parents  that  GAO  inter- 
viewed indicated  that  this  policy  was  almost 
always  carried  out.     (pp.  10-12) 

Fifty  percent  of  the  youths  who  were  given  shel- 
ter at  the  centers  in  1980  returned  to  their 
parents  or  other  relatives.    Although  the  staff 
members  believed  that  counseling  was  the  most 
pressing  need  that  the  youths  had  after  the 
shelter  period,  no  more  than  50  percent  were 
counseled  after  they  left  the  centers.  The 
problems  in  providing  aftercare  that  were  most 
frequently  noted  by  staff  were  a  lack  of  staff, 
families'  refusing  to  participate,  and  youths' 
or  families'  leaving  the  area,     (pp.  12-14) 

WHAT  WAS  THE  ENVIRONMENT 
OF  THE  CENTERS?  ' 


The  majority  of  the  centers  seemed  to  be  well- 
kept,  clean,  and  adequately  furnished.    All  but 
one  met  the  required  capacity  of  20  youths.  All 
but  one  had  written  l jles  of  behavior.  Youths 
were  required  at  all  centers  to  obtain  permission 
from  the  staff  or  be  accompanied  by  an  adult  in 
order  to  leave  the  shelter  for  a  few  hours.  At 
the  majority  of  centers,  they  were  required  to 
fbide  by  a  daily  schedule  for  waking,  eating, 
attending  counseling  sessions,  returning  after 
being  away,  and  going  to  bed.    At  the  majority 
of  the  centers,  youths  had  3  to  4  hours  of  un- 
structured supervised  time  each  day.     Staff  re- 
ported that  the  unstructured  time  facilitated  a 
coolmg-off  period  for  the  youths.     They  also 
believed  that  some  of  this  time  could  have  been 
better  spent  if  staff  and  money  were  available 
for  educating  the  youths,    ieveloping  their  skills, 
dnd  taking  them  on  outings.     (pp.  15-16) 

The  majority  of  the  centers  had  4  to  7  paid  and 
1  to  6  volunteer  counselors.     Of  the  paid  coun- 
selors, 78  percent  had  at  least  a  bachelor's 
degree  and  26  percent  had  completed  graduate 
degrees.     (pp.  17-18) 
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HOW  DTD  THE  PARTICIPANTS  PERCEIVE 
THE  CENTERS'  SERVICES 
AND  OPERATIONS? 

The  community  service  personnel  whom  GAO  inter- 
viewed said  that  the  very  fact  of  the  shelter 
program's  existence  was  its  greatest  strength. 
The  youths  agreed.    Other  strengths  mentioned 
were  the  centers'  counseling  and  intervention 
services,  family  involvement,  and  dedicated  and 
well-qualified  staff.     (pp.  19-20) 

Community  service  staff  and  the  staff  at  the 
centers  identified  inadequate  funding  as  an  impor- 
tant weakness  in  the  program.     (p.  20) 

Participants'  suggestions  for  improvement  included 
the  expansion  of  outreach  and  prevention  services, 
of  networking  with  other  agencies,  and  of  activ- 
ities and  training  for  youths  and  the  enhancement 
of  ':he  physical  condition  of  the  shelters, 
(p.  20) 

CONCLUDING  OBSERVATIONS 

GAO's  findings  are  generally  favorable.  The 
youths  who  were  served  by  the  centers  that  GAO 
reviewed  appeared  to  be  those  who  had  been 
anticipated  in  the  statute,  and  so  did  the  serv- 
ices that  the  centers  offered.     The  environment 
of  the  centers  was  consistent  with  the  statute's 
goals.     The  353  youths,  parents,  staff  members, 
and  community  service  personnel  whom  GAO  inter- 
viewed seemed  to  have  a  favorable  view  of  the 
importance  of  the  program  and  the  usefulness  of 
its  services.     (p.  22) 

GAO  believes,  however,  that  more  guidance  is 
required  from  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  regarding  the  priorities  that  centers 
should  give  to  aftercare  services  versus  crisis 
intervention,  to  outreach  eff^    ts  to  youths  who 
are  at  risk  on  the  streets  versus  youths  who  are 
referred,  and  to  activities  that  develop  coping 
and  living  skills  versus  those  that  provide 
unstructured  free  time.     (pp.  22-23) 

HHS  concurred  with  GAO's  assessment  of  the  Program 
and  with  GAO's  concluding  observations, 
(pp.  31-33) 
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CHAPTER  1 


INTRODUCTION 


The  Runaway  and  Homeless  Youth  Act  (title  III  of  the  Juvenile 
Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of  1974,  as  amended)  auth- 
orizes funds  for  community-based  programs  that  primarily  serve  the 
immediate  needs  of  y.-^uths  who  have  run  away  from  home  and  their 
families,  as  well  as  youths  who  are  homeless — that  is,  youths  who 
have  no  home  to  which  they  can  return.    The  regulations  for  the 
National  Runaway  and  HomeleRO  Youth  Program  include,  under  "imme- 
diate needs,"  temporary  shelter  and  counseling  and  aftercare  serv- 
ices.   The  regulations  define  "runaway  youths"  as  persons  younger 
than  18  who  absent  themselves  from  their  homes  or  legal  residences 
without  the  permission  of  parents  or  legal  guardians,  "Homeless 
youths"  are  defined  in  the  regulations  as  persons  younger  than 
18  who  need  services  because  they  are  without  shelter,  super- 
vi.sion,  and  care. 

According  to  the  legislation,  the  Congress  enacted  the 
Program  because  it  was  particularly  concerned  about  young  people 
who,  without  resources  or  shelter,  face  the  dangers  of  living  on 
the  street  .md  create  substantial  law  enforcement  problems  for 
the  communicJcs  they  live  in  and  run  to.     The  Runaway  and  Home- 
less Youth  Act  authorizes  grants  to  public  and  nonprofit  private 
agencies  and  to  coordinated  networks  of  such  agencies  for  the 
purpose  of  estab) ishing  locally  controlled  facilities  and  a 
national  communications  system.     Funds  are  also  authorized  for 
the  provision  of  technical  assistance  and  short-term  training  to 
the  members  of  the  staff  of  State  and  local  governments  and 
nonprofit  private  agencies  who  are  involved  with  the  Program. 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  RUNAWAYS 
AND  HOMELESS  YOUTHS 

While  running  away  from  home  is  a  family  problem  that  has 
venerable  roots  in  American  traditions,  youths  have  many  possible 
motivations  for  this  behavior.     For  generations,  young  people  have 
run  away  from  their  families  because  general  conditions  at  home 
were  intolerable,  extending  in  some  cases  to  pervasive  neglect 
or  abuse,  or  because  specific  family  arguments,  school-related 
troubles,  or  peer  group  problems  triggered  adolescent  crises  or 
because  dreams  of  adventure  suddenly  became  irresistibi-,' .  More 
recently,   for  certair.  youths,  running  away  has  been  part  of  a 
pattern  of  delinquent  behavior  or  of  mental  or  emotional  disorder 
or  both.     Running  away,   therefore,  reflects  a  nitmber  of  very 
differeit  situations.     Depending  on  its  cause  and  on  other 
behavior  associated  with  it,  running  away  can  be  "a  cry  of  pain, 
or  a  siqn  of  health  seeking  surface. "1     it  can  be  a  f ne-time 


Lillian  Ambiosino,  Runaways  (Boston:     Beacon  Press,  1971),  p.  v. 
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thing  or  part  of  a  pattern  of  repeated  acts,  a  point  in  a  normal 
development  process  or  a  signal  of  delinquent  behavior. 

In  addition  to  being  a  family  problem,  running  away  has 
become  a  societal  problem  because  of  the  increase  in  the  number 
of  runaway  youths  and  the  likelihood  of  their  victimization  and 
delinquent  activity.    Alone  and  without  resour'^es,  often  emotion- 
ally perturbed,  runaways  risk  being  victimizes ^  becoming  involved 
in  prostitution,  and  being  drawn  into  forms  of  delinquency  that 
entail  major  costs  to  themselves,  their  families,  their  commu- 
nities, and  society. 

Runaways  are  not  the  only  youths  who  are  at  risk  or  the 
streets.     "Pushouts"  or  "throwawaye,"  youths  who  have  been  forced 
out  by  their  families,  have  no  place-  to  return  to  and  are  indeed 
homeless.     Like  the  runaways,  home  of  them  have  been  neglected  or 
abused.     Homeless  youths,  however,  are  in  a  circumstance  that  is 
different  from  that  of  many  runaways.    Reuniting  the  homeless 
with  their  families  may  be  neither  possible  nor  desirable.  It 
may  be  much  more  difficult  to  find  satisfactory  solutions  to 
their  problems.    Tne  very  fact  of  their  homelessness  may  indicate 
a  troubled  family  that  does  not  want  to  take  part  in  efforts  to 
improve  a  youth's  situation. 

According  to  the  national  director  of  the  Runaway  and 
Homeless  Youth  Program,  estimates  of  the  number  of  runaways  and 
homeless  youths  nationwide  range  between  733,000  and  1,300,000. 
These  numbers  must  be  considered  in  the  context  of  rurrent 
rates  of  reported  juvenile  crime,  which  continually  increased 
between  1960  and  1976  and  remain  at  a  very  high  level.     Insofar  as 
running  away  and  homelessness  can  be  an  immediate  cause  or  a 
manifestation  of  delinquency  and  are  likely  to  indicate  a  troubled 
family,  many  people  believe  that  it  is  desirable  to  intervene, 
both  to  prevent  the  victimization  and  delinquency  of  youths  and 
to  help  increase  the  stability  of  families. 

The  fact  that  the  runaway  and  homeless  youth  problem  is  as 
ambiguous  as  it  .^.s  argues  for  the  use  of  certain  criteria  in 
specifying  an  intervention.    For  example,  since  running  away  can 
be  a  symptom  of  either  normalcy  or  deviance,  a  program  to  cope 
with  it  should  be  flexible  enough  to  encompass  the  spectrum  of 
possible,  greatly  differing,  appropriate  activities,  should  be 
able  to  insure  that  the  particular  problems  presented  by  each 
youth  are  carefully  identified,  and  should  be  able  to  promote  the 
best  interests  of  not  only  the  youths  but  also  their  families  and 
society. 

Both  the  high  costs  of  involving  the  criminal  justice  system 
and  the  number  of  nondel inquent  motives  for  running  away  point  up 
the  logic  of  locating  a  program  outside  the  justice  system  while 
making  it  capable  of  triggering  judicial,  mental  health,  and  other 
social  service  processes.     Finally,  the  fact  that  some  youths  have 
been  forced  out  of  their  homes  by  their  families  implies  that 
places  outside  their  homes  must  be  made  available  tor  them  and 
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that  it  may  take  longer  to  hplp  them  than  it  takes  to  help 
runaways.    The  legislation  and  its  history  indicate  that  the 
Congress  considered  these  and  other  criteria  when  it  passed  the 
Runaway  and  Homeless  Youth  Act* 

THE  NATIONAL  RUNAWAY  AND  HOMELESS 
YOUTH  PROGRAM 

In  the  Runaway  and  Homeless  Youth  Act,  the  Congress  specifi- 
cally required  that  the  system  of  temporary  care  it  envisaged  be 
developed  outside  the  law  enforcement  and  juvenile  justice  sys- 
tems.    It  did  this  BO  that  the  problems  of  runaways  and  homeless 
youths  would  not  swell  the  caseloads  of  police  and  judicial  auth- 
orities, already  overburdened  with  other  tasks.    By  authorizing 
the  funding  of  locally  controlled,  community-based  facilities  out- 
side the  juvenile  justice  system,  the  Congress  also  provided  for 
informal  cooling-off  periods  for  yout-hs  and  their  families,  so 
that  strong  feelings  might  subside  with  the  least  possible  stigma 
and  the  smallest  possible  hiatus  in  their  lives.    Therefore,  the 
National  Runaway  and  Homeless  Youth  Program  is  operated  outside 
the  juvenile  justice  system  by  the  Youth  Development  Bureau,  which 
is  part  of  the  Administration  for  Children,  Youth,  and  Families  in 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services  (HHS). 

The  current  authorization  for  the  Program  is  $25  million, 
and,  for  fiscal  y^ars  1978  through  1981,  Federal  appropriations 
were  $11  million  annually.    The  National  Runaway  and  Homeless 
Youth  Program  is  thus  a  small  effort  involving  only  3  to  6  percent 
of  the  Nation's  estimated  runaways  and  homeless  youths  and  a  much 
tinier  percentage  of  the  Nation's  young  people.    Centers  are, 
however,  located  throughout  the  50  States,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  Puerto  Rico,  so  that  the  Program  covers  a  great 
deal  of  territory.     Further,  although  Program  funding  remained 
stationary  between  1978  and  1981,  the  number  of  funded  centers 
varied  ftom  158  to  169,  and  the  number  of  youths  temporarily 
sheltered  or  served  in  some  other  way  by  these  centers  (according 
to  HHS  figures)  rose  from  32,000  in  fiscal  year  1978  to  45,000  in 
fiscal  year  1981.     The  number  of  one-time  drop-in  youths  increased 
frop  119,000  to  133,000  in  roughly  the  same  period.    The  national 
24-hour  toll-free  hotline  assisted  approximately  200,000  youths 
and  their  families  in  fiscal  year  1981. 

OBJECTIVES,  SCOPE,  AND  METHODOLOGY 

We  undertook  our  review  at  the  request  of  the  Chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Human  Resources  of  the  House  Education  and 
Labor  Committee,  who  asked  us  to  review  local  program  operations 
and  services  of  the  National  Runaway  and  Homeless  Youth  Program. 
(We  have  reprinted  the  original  request  in  appendix  I.)  The 
Chairman  asked  us  in  particular  to  pvovide  information  on  the 
following  question. i: 

— Who  participates  in  the  National  Runaway  anu  Homeless 


Youth  Program? 
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— What  services  does  it  offer? 

—What  is  the  environment  at  the  centers  that  the  Program 
offers  for  sheltering  youths  and  providing  them  with  other 
services? 

—What  do  the  youths  and  their  families,  the  staff  at 
whe  centers y  and  the  community  service  personnel 
think  about  the  centers*  services  and  operations? 

To  answer  these  questions^  we  conducted  what  we  call  a 
"program  operations  and  delivery  of  services  examination,"  or 
PODSB.    This  is  a  method  of  systematically  collecting  information 
from  a  planned  sample  of  sites  and  different  types  of  people 
associated  with  a  public  program  with  the  purpose  of  quickly 
answering  descriptive  questions  posed  by  the  Congress «  During 
January  and  February  1982,  two-member  teams  of  evaluators  made 
?-day  visits  to  each  of  17  runaway  and  homeless  youth  centers  and 
conducted  interviews  with  staff*  youths,  parents,  and  community 
service  personnel  associated  with  each  center*    We  also  collected 
statistical  information  on  operations  for  program  year  1960  (July 
1,  1960,  through  June  30,  1981)  from  administrators  at  16  of  these 
centers.    The  one  we  omitted  had  been  newly  established. 

In  decidirg  which  variables  to  use  for  choosing  the  sample 
of  sites,  we  examined  the  literature  on  runaways  and  homeless 
youth  ',  especially  documents  on  the  national  evaluation  of  the 
Uunavsy  and  Homeless  Youth  Program  conducted  by  Berkeley  Asso- 
ciates in  1977.    We  consulted  with  the  congressional  Subcommit- 
tee staff,  interviewed  HHS  Program  staff,  and  visited  3  runaway 
and  homeless  youth  centers  in  the  Washington,  D«C«,  area«  We 
then  analyzed  the  applications  for  funds  under  the  Program  as  our 
primary  source  of  information  on  the  cent-^rs  that  were  funded 
under  the  Runaway  and  Bomeless  Youth  Act. 

We  sele*  ed  the  17  sites  in  our  review  to  exemplify  the 
diversity  i     .^e  Program.    The  differences  in  their  characteris- 
tics could  potentially  affect  local  proqram  operations*  Among 
these  characteristics  were  the  location  (the  17  sites  were  located 
in  13  States  and  7  of  the  10  HHS  regions,  and  they  represented  a 
mixture  of  urban,  rural,  and  suburban  areas)  and  the  residential 
facilities  (some  were  center-run  shelters,  some  were  host  home 
programs  in  which  youths  reside  with  local  families,  and  some  were 
a  combination  of  both).     Other  characteristics  whose  differences 
were  important  were  years  in  operation  and  years  of  Federal  furl- 
ing (distinguishing  established  from  new  centers),  changes  in  and 
amounts  of  Federal  funding,  and  major  sources  of  non-Federal 
funds.     Still  other  characteristics  were  organizational  affili- 
ation (whether  free-standing  or  affiliated  with  a  parent  organi- 
zation), the  numbers  of  youths  served,  and  the  major  sources  of 
referral  to  centers*    We  excluded  centers  in  New  York  City  and 
Los  Angeles  because  of  related  GAO  work  on  teenage  prostitution  in 
those  cities*     (Appendix  II  is  a  list  of  the  17  sample  sites*) 
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We  conducted  structured  interviews  with  youths ,  parents  of 
former  residents,  center  staff,  and  community  service  personnel 
associated  with  each  of  the  17  centers  in  order  to  present  the 
views  of  a  wide  spectrum  of  people  who  participated  in  the  Pro- 
gram.   We  interviewed  71  youths  who  had  resided  or  were  then 
residing  at  the  centers  and  51  parents  of  former  residents.  The 
administrative  and  counseling  staff  whom  we  interviewed  included 
17  members  of  boards  of  directors,  the  17  center  directors  and  17 
head  counselors,  55  counselors,  8  host  home  parents,  and  16  vol- 
unteers.    Community  service  personnel  included  16  law  enforcement 
officers,  26  school  guidance  counselors  and  other  staff,  and  59 
rooial  service,  welfare,  and  other  community  workers  who  referred 
yca^hs  to  the  centers  or  provided  referral  services  to  them,  in- 
cluding finding  places  for  youths  who  did  not  return  to  their 
imiTidiate  families  or  other  relatives.     In  all,  we  interviewed  353 
participants  in  the  Program,  in  person  or  by  telephone*    We  ob- 
tained the  names  of  the  parents  of  the  former  residents  and  of 
school,  police,  and  community  service  personnel  from  center  admin- 
istrators.   We  interviewed  almost  all  the  centers'  staff  and  the 
youths  residing  at  each  center.    Our  review  was  conducted  in 
accordance  with  generally  accepted  government  auditing  standards. 
We  began  our  work  in  October  1981,  completed  the  analysis  in  7 
months,  and  presented  our  findings  in  May  1982*    The  present 
report  documents  that  work. 

REPORT  OVERVIEW 

In  the  five  chapters  that  follow,  we  report  our  findings  and 
conclusions.    In  chapter  2,  we  describe  the  characteristics  of 
the  youths  who  resided  at  the  centers.     In  chapter  3,  we  discuss 
the  services  that  the  centers  offered.     In  chapter  4,  we  present 
the  environment  of  the  centers.     In  chapter  5,  we  report  the 
perceptions  of  the  youths,  family  members,  center  staff,  and 
community  service  personnel  about  the  centers'   services  and 
operations.    In  chapter  6,  we  summarize  the  findings  presented  in 
chapters  2-5  and  discuss  issues  that  mav  warrant  further  consider- 
ation by  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services. 

Four  appendixes  follow  the  text  of  the  report.     In  appendix 

I,  we  reprint  the  congressional  letter  of  request.     In  appendix 

II,  we  list  the  17  runaway  and  homeless  youth  centers  that  we 
included  in  our  review.     In  appendix  III,  we  describe  our  pro- 
cedures for  selecting  respondent  groups,  collecting  informa- 
tion from  them,  and  using  that  information  to  answer  the  study 
questions.     In  appendix  IV,  we  reprint  a  letter  from  HHS 
commenting  on  a  draft  of  the  report. 
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CHAPTER  2 


THE  CHAKACTERISTICS  OF  THE  YOUTHS 


SERVED  BY  THE  CENTERS 


In  legislating  the  Runaway  and  Homeleaa  Youth  Program,  the 
Congress  was  particularly  concerned  about  the  young  people  who 
face  the  dangers  of  living  on  the  street  because  they  have  run 
away  or  been  expelled  from  their  homes*    in  this  chapter,  we  de- 
scribe the  youths  who  participated  in  the  Runaway  and  Homeless 
Youth  Program  at  the  17  centers  we  reviewed*    He  discuss  the 
criteria  the  centers  used  for  admitting  them,  report  on  the 
distances  they  had  run  to  reach  the  centers,  and  describe  the 
incid'^nce  of  abuse  or  neglect  they  had  suffered*    We  also 
discuss  thi  percentages  of  youths  who  had  been  sheltered  at 
each  of  the  centers  before*    Finally,  we  present  the  sources 
that  referred  youths  and  their  families  to  the  centers* 

WHAT  WERE  THE  CENTERS'  ADMISSION 
CRITERIA? 

All  17  centers  we  visited  reported  that  they  admitted 
youths  immediately  if  a  youth's  age  and  situation  made  this 
decision  appropriate*    All  accepted  youths  up  to  the  age  of 
18*    Vhey  differed  on  what  minimum  age  they  admitted — 12  centers 
served  youths  younger  than  13  while  4  set  the  minimum  age  at  13 
and  1  set  the  minimum  age  at  14*    The  71  youths  in  our  interview 
sample  ranged  in  age  from  12  to  18,  the  majority  being  between 
15  and  16  years  old*    Of  the  2  18-year-olds,  1  wac»  a  current 
resident  and  1  was  a  former  resident* 

Directors  at  all  the  centers  reported  that  they  did  not 
admit  various  types  of  young  people*    The  three  most  common 
categories  of  exclusion  were  youths  with  severe  emotional  prob- 
lems (such  as  psychosis),  drug  addicts,  and  youths  dangerous  to 
themselves  and  others  (because  they  were  violent  or  suicidal)* 
Staff  at  the  centers  reported  that  youths  in  these  categories 
were  referred  to  other  agencies,  but  we  do  not  have  information 
on  the  services  they  received  there* 

HOW  FAR  DID  YOUTHS  RUN? 

As  the  Cono*  <ess  recognized  in  1980,  many  runaways  and  home- 
less youths  st^.  within  their  immediate  geographic  area*    In  pro- 
gram year  1980,  72  percent  of  the  3,673  youths  who  were  sheltered 
by  the  centers  we  visited  were  from  the  immediate  geographic  area 
of  the  centers.    The  centers  we  visited  in  Miami  and  San  Francisco 
had  the  greatest  percentages  of  out-of-State  youths,  but  even  there 
only  20  percent  came  from  outside  the  Stale  borders.    Thus,  even 
in  Miami  and  San  Francisco,  which  have  the  reputation  of  drawing 
runaways  and  homeless  youths  from  far  away,  as  many  as  80  percent 
were  from  the  immediate  geographic  area* 
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WHAT  WAS  THE  INCIDENCE  OF  PHYSICAL 
AND  SEXUAL  ABUSE  AND  NEGLECT? 

Many  runaways  and  homeless  youths  suffer  from  physical  and 
sexual  abuse.    Staff  estimates  of  the  percentage  of  their  clients 
who  had  been  physically  abused  varied  widely  across  the  centers. 
At  the  majority  of  the  centers,  staff  estimates  of  the  incidence 
Of  physical  abuse  were  in  the  range  of  20  to  40  percent.  Their 
estimates  of  the  percentage  of  youths  who  had  been  sexually 
abused  were  lower  but  also  varied  widely.    The  majority  put  the 
estimated  percentage  at  6  percent  or  less. 

In  addition  to  suffering  from  physical  and  sexual  abuse, 
runaways  and  homeless  youths  may  be  victims  of  neglect,  not 
having  been  given  adequate  food,  clothing,  shelter,  education. 

!J    .''5"'  ?5  estimates  of  the  percentage  of 

neglected  youths  at  11  of  the  centers  were  in  the  range  of  14  to 
35  percent.    Estimates  at  the  6  others  ranged  from  50  to  100 
percent.  ^  w 

HOW  MANY  YOUTHS  HAD  BEEN  SHELTERED 
BEFORE?   


Estimates  of  the  percentage  of  youths  who  had  been  sheltered 


According  to  the  professional  service  providers  we  interviewed , 
the  youths  they  referred  to  the  centers  included  both  their  own 
clients  and  other  youths  and  parents  who  called  to  ask  for 
assistance.    All  the  providers  referred  youths  for  shelter,  but 


WHO  REFERRED  YOUTHS  TO  THE  CENTERS? 


t,  referrals  by  police,  school  personnel,  and  professional 
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service  providers  (social  service  agencies,  juvenile  justice 
authorities,  and  the  like)  accounted  for  the  majority  of  the 
clients  at  12  centers.     (These  referrals  ranged  from  25  to  85 
percent  across  the  sites »)    At  2  centers  no  predominant  pattern 
emerged.    The  other  center  was  newly  established. 

When  we  interviewed  the  youths,  we  learned  how  they  first 
found  out  about  the  centers  and  who,  if  anyone,  accompanied  them 
there.    Fifty-one  percent  had  learned  about  the  centers  from 
professional  service  providers,  police,  and  school  personnel. 
The  remaining  49  percent  had  heard  about  them  on  radio  or  tele- 
vision, from  a  hotline,  or  from  parents  or  friends.    About  33 
percent  of  the  youths  in  our  sample  had  actually  been  brought  to 
a  center  by  professional  service  providers,  police,  or  school 
personnel,  28  percent  had  arrived  by  themselves,  and  21  percent 
nad  been  accompanied  by  parents  or  relatives.    Fifteen  percent 
had  been  brought  by  friends  or  staff,  and  the  remaining  3  percent 
were  not  initially  counseled  at  a  center. 


All  the  17  centers  that  we  visited  reported  that  they 
admitted  youths  immediately  if  a  youth's  age  and  situation  made 
this  decision  appropriate,  and  they  excluded  psychotic,  violent, 
and  drug-addicted  youths.    Most  youths  sheltered  at  the  centers 
were  from  the  immediate  geographic  area.    Estimates  indicate  that 
20-40  percent  had  been  physically  abused,  fewer  than  percent 
had  been  sexually  abused,  and  14-35  percent  had  been  victims  of 
neglect.    They  tended  not  to  have  resided  at  the  same  center 
before,  and  at  a  majority  of  the  centers  more  than  half  were 
referred  by  social  service  agencies,  juvenile  justice 
authorities,  police,  or  school  personnel. 


SUMMARY 
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CHAPTER  3 

THE  Sbivvx     S  THE  CENTERS  OFFERED 

In  this  chapter,  we  describe  the  services  that        -  ided 
to  youths  and  their  families  at  the  centers  we  visited.    W*,  lis- 
cuss  in  turn  the  basic  services,  the  average  length  of  time  youths 
were  shel^eredr  counseling  services,  the  participation  of  families 
in  the  centers'  activities,  and  what  happened  to  clients  after 
they  left  the  shelters.     The  Runaway  and  Homeless  Youth  Act  em- 
phasizes that  youths'  parents  or  relatives  should  be  contacted  if 
State  law  requires  thisr  that  children  should  be  reunited  with 
their  families  whenever  possible,  and  that  the  resolution  of 
family  problems  through  counseling  and  other  services  should  be 
encouraged . 

WHAT  SERVICES  DID  THE  CENTERS  PROVIDE? 

Center  staff  and  community  service  personnel  believed  that 
the  centers  met  the  most  pressing  needs  youths  had  by  providing 
them  with  shelter  and  counseling  and  by  helping  their  families 
get  involved  in  solving  their  problems  whenever  this  was  possible. 
Most  of  the  centers  also  provided,  directly  or  by  referral,  drop- 
in  counseling,  clothing,  transportation,  youth  advocacy,  medical 
assistance,  legal  counseling,  vocational  counseling,  follow-up 
and  aftercare  services,  placement  services,  and  a  24-hour  hotline. 
All  the  centers  also  engaged  in  a  variety  of  outreach  activities, 
including  advertising  and  making  speeches  and  school  contacts. 
Staff  at  3  centers  reported  that  they  conducted  outreach  activities 
on  the  streets  where  runaways  and  homeless  youths  congregated. 

in  1980,  the  centers  in  our  sample  sheltered  a  total  of 
3,G73  youths.     The  numbers  differed  greatly  from  center  to  center. 
Fight  percent  of  the  total  were  sheltered  by  the  3  host  home  pro- 
grams included  in  the  sample i  the  numbers  of  youths  sheltered  at 
these  host  homes  were  19,  29,  and  259.     The  remaining  centers 
sheltered  from  52  to  617  youths,  the  average  being  259. 

All  centers  provided  meals.     The  sheltered  youths  we  inter- 
viewed at  14  of  the  17  centers  reported  receiving  at  least  three 
meals  a  day.     Youths  at  2  centers  said  they  received  two  meals  a 
day.    We  interviewed  only  drop-in  clients  at  the  remaining  site 
and  they  did  not  receive  any  meals. 

rn  1980,  14  centers  served  2,435  drop-in  clients  who  were 
not  sheltered  and  10,104  phone  clients.     The  numbers  of  drop-ins 
at  these  centers  ranged  from  10  to  742,  with  an  average  of  174. 
Phone  clients  at  these  centers  ranged  in  number  from  62  to  4,066, 
with  an  average  of  722. 

WHAT  WAS  THE  AVERAGE  LENGTH  OF  STAY?  ^ 

Runaways  and  homeless  youths  were  sheltered  for  varying 
lengths  of  time.     The  Program's  regulations  establish  the  maximum 
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number  of  days  of  temporary  shelter  at  15.     The  average  length  of 
stay  for  runaways  ranged  between  3  and  7  days  at  8  of  the  centers 
we  visited.     At  the  9  other  centers,  the  average  length  of  stay 
for  runaways  ranged  between  8  and  15  days. 

Homeless  youf-s  presented  a  different  picture  because  their 
problems  are  diffetent.  Sixteen  of  the  17  centers  served  homeless 
youths  in  program  year  1980.  The  average  length  of  stay  for  the 
homeless  youths  ranged  between  4  and  7  days  at  4  of  the  centers. 
Eight  centers  reported  an  average  length  of  stay  in  the  range  of 
7.5  to  15  days. 

The  4  other  centers  each  reported  an  average  length  of  stay 
for  homeless  youths  in  the  range  of  25  to  32  days.     These  4  sites, 
located  in  urban  and  suburban  areas  of  various  size,  did  not  share 
a  comjnon  set  of  geographic  characteristics.    Staff  there  men- 
tioned, as  the  most  frequent  reasons  for  the  longer  lengths  of 
stay,  few  places  for  youths  to  go  after  the  shelter  period  and 
long  social-service  and  court-processing  time. 

WHAT  COUNSELING  SERVICES  DID  CLIENTS 
RECEIVE  DURING  THE  SHELTER  PERIOD? 

According  to  the  members  of  the  counseling  staff  we  inter- 
viewed, coun^^eling  had  two  main  goals — improving  youths*  coping 
and  living  skills  and  reuniting  them  with  their  families  whenever 
possible.     Staff  offered  individual,  group,  and  family  counseling 
during  the  shelter  period.     Whicb  services  each  client  received 
depended  on  the  severity  ot  the  problem,  the  length  of  the 
youth's  stay,  the  number  of  other  youths  in  residence,  and  the 
family's  willingness  to  participate. 

The  staff  at  the  17  centers  we  visited  reported  that  youths 
typically  participated  in  at  least  three  individual  counseling 
sessions  each  week.     At  11   centers,  they  reported  that  some 
participated  in  as  many  as  seven  or  more  individual  counseling 
sessions  each  week. 

Almost  all  the  youths  we  interviewed  reported  receiving 
individual  counseling  during  the  shelter  period.     The  majority 
nad  already  participated  in  at  least  three  counseling  sessions 
when  we  interviewed  them.     Youths  at  10  centers  said  that 
individual  counseling  was  available  as  often  as  they  needed 
it.     However,  six  youths  at  2  centers  said  they  had  not  had 
individual  counseling. 

Group  counseling  was  typically  available.     Only  2  centers 
did  not  offer  it.     Th<r  number  of  group  counseling  sessions  in  a 
typical  week  differed  greatly,  however.     Eight  centers  conducted 
anywhere  from  one  to  four  group  sessions  in  a  week;  7  conducted 
five  or  more. 

Family  counseling  was  available  at  all  17  sites.     The  staff 
reported  that  in  a  typical  week  they  held  at  least  one  or  two 
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family  counseling  sessions  for  every  youth  whose  family  was  will- 
ing to  participate* 

HOW  DID  THE  CENTERS  INVOLVE  FAMILIES? 

In  the  legislation,  the  Congress  placed  particular  emphasis 
on  the  centers'  reuniting  youths  with  their  families  and  en- 
couraging the  resolution  of  family  problems  through  counseling 
and  other  services.    In  fact,  the  centers  attempted  to  involve 
families  in  a  variety  of  ways.    One  center  director  told  us  that 
**A  kid  in  trouble  is  a  family  in  trouble*    We  do  everything  in 
our  power  to  involve  the  family. • 

Family  involvement  began  with  a  contact  initiated  by  a 
center*     The  staff  at  almost  all  the  centers  reported  that  they 
attempted  to  obtain  the  parents'  permission  to  shelter  a  young 
person.    The  policy  at  all  the  centers  was  to  make  contact  with  a 
parent  or  a  guardian  within  24  hours  of  a  youth's  arrival.  Nine 
centers  had  the  policy  of  calling  within  3  hours.    When  we  inter- 
viewed parents  of  former  clients,  44  of  the  51  parents  recalled 
the  time  in  which  the  centers  had  made  contact  with  them,  43 
reporting  that  the  centers  had  told  them  within  24  hours  that 
their  children  had  arrived. 

Although  the  initial  call  had  no  one  format  common  to  all 
the  centers,  we  found  that  several  topics  were  typical.     Staff  at 
the  majority  of  the  centers  attempted  to  set  up  an  appointment 
with  families  during  the  initial  call.    Many  also  told  the  parents 
that  their  children  were  safe,  explained  the  piogram,  and  began 
exploring  the  problem  from  the  parents'  point  of  view. 

Centers  differed  greatly  in  the  percentage  of  families  who 
participated  in  family  counseling.    The  percentages  ranged  from 
6  to  98  percent.    Thirteen  centers  were  in  the  range  of  29  to  75 
percent.     Among  the  51  parents  whom  we  interviewed,  92  percent 
had  met  with  center  staff  and  55  percent  had  met  with  center 
staff  at  least  four  times* 

Family  counseling  obviously  depends  on  both  youths'  and 
parents'  or  guardians'  participating.    One  center  director 
commented  that  a  youth's  willingness  to  participate  in  family 
counseling  was  a  prerequisite  to  being  sheltered.    The  staff  at 
the  majority  of  the  centers  reported  that,  during  the  shelter 
period,  youths  were  basically  interested  in  resolving  their 
family  difficulties.    One  head  counselor  noted  that  most  youths 
"have  a  hunger  to  resolve  family  problems."    About  homeless  youths 
and  youths  who  have  been  abused,  however,  the  staff  reported  that 
the  interest  in  resolving  family  problems  was  more  varied. 

WHAT  DID  FAMILY  COUNSELING  CONSIST 
OF  DURING  THE  SHELTER  PERIOD? 

At  the  centers  we  visited,  family  counseling  during  the 
shelter  period  included  intervening  in  the  crisis  situation 
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(getting  the  problem  under  control  and  reducing  the  tension  in  an 
emotionally  charged  situation),  identifying  the  problem,  improv- 
ing family  communication,  and  making  referrals  for  extended 
family  counseling.     Specific  activities  in  family  counseling 
included  drawing  up  goals  and  contracts,  getting  everyone 
involved  and  talking  to  one  another,  and  reuniting  the  family. 

Fifteen  of  the  17  centers  reported  that  staff  typically  met 
with  families  at  least  twice  during  the  shelter  period.    Staff  at 
6  of  these  15  centers  typically  met  with  them  four  or  more  times. 

At  all  the  centers  in  our  sample,  parents  were  able  to  call 
or  visit  .their  children.    At  the  6  sites  where  parents  did  not 
know  the  shelter  or  host  home  location,  they  were  able  to  arrange 
a  visit  with  their  children  at  a  "neutral"  site  or  at  home.  At 
all  the  centers,  except  for  one  host  home  program,  youths  were 
able  to  call  their  parents  at  any  time  or  with  permission. 

WHAT  WAS  THE  INCIDENCE  OF  ARREST 
DURING  THE  SHELTER  PERIOD? 

We  asked  the  directors  and  law  enforcement  perscr.  lel  about 
whether  youths  were  arrested,  while  residing  at  the  c€  ters,  for 
offenses  such  as  trespass,  assault,  shoplifting,  car   \eft,  and 
breaking  and  entering.     At  14  of  the  17  centers  we  vit     ed,  esti- 
mates of  the  average  number  of  arrests  ranged  between  C  and  1  a 
year.     At  7  of  these  14  centers,  no  arrests  were  reported.  At 
the  3  other  centers,  tlje  police  and  directors  differed  in  their 
estimates,  citing  as  few  as  1  or  as  many  as  6  arresta  a  year. 

WHERE  WERE  YOUTHS  PLACED 
AFTER  THE  SHELTER  PERIOD? 

At  all  the  centers  we  visited,  staff  reported  that  everyone — 
youths,  families,  center  staff,  and  community  service  personnel — 
typically  participated  in  placement  decisions.     At  5  centers, 
placements  with  the  immediate  family  or  other  relatives  ranged 
from  21  to  46  percent  of  the  youths  in  1980.    At  8  centers,  the 
range  was  52  to  63  percent.     The  4  other  centers  ranged  from  70  to 
97  percent.     Fifty  percent  of  all  the  youths  who  were  sheltered  at 
the  17  centers  were  placed  with  their  immediate  families  or  other 
relatives  in  1980.     The  most  frequently  used  alternative  place- 
ments included  foster  homes,  group  homes,  and  independent  living 
arrangements. 

At  11  of  the  17  centers  we  visited,  directors  and  head  coun- 
selors stated  that  placement  options  were  insufficient  within 
their  geographic  areas.     They  mentioned  gaps  in  long-term  place- 
ment options  slightly  more  often  than  gaps  in  interim  placement. 
Other  specific  gaps  they  mentioned  included  the  options  of  placinq 
youths  in  foster  homes,  group  homes,  and  specialized  facilities, 
such  as  homes  for  emotionally  disturbed  youths.     Most  centers  that 
reported  long  periods  of  residence  for  homeless  youths  especially 
noted  the  insufficiency  of  placement  options  for  them. 
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HOW  KANY  YOUTHS  ACCEPTED 
PLACEMENT? 

Not  all  youths  waited  for  or  accepted  permanent  plac^jment. 
According  to  the  staff,  reasons  for  youths'  prematurely  leaving 
the  centers  included  restrictive  house  rules,  arguments  with 
parents,  and  dissatisfaction  with  where  they  were  to  reside  after 
leaving  the  centers.    Staff  at  11  centers  reported  that  in  1980 
10  percent  or  fewer  of  the  youths  left  befoi:e  placjment  could  be 
made.    At  3  other  sites ^  this  varied  from  11  to  15  percent;  at  1, 
it  varied  from  23  to  30  petcent»    One  center  waB  not  in  operation 
in  1980. 

Of  these  figures,  the  highest,  30  percent,  was  reported  by 
the  center  that  sheltered  617  youths  in  1980,  the  greatest  number 
sheltered  in  all  the  sites  we  visited.    The  director  of  this 
center,  which  is  located  in  a  large  urban  community,  noted  that 
most  of  the  youths  who  left  the  center  before  they  were  placed 
did  not  stay  on  the  streets  but  went  to  live  with  friends  in  the 
area. 

When  youths  left  a  center  withovit  permission,  a  parent  or 
guardian  was  notified  at  all  sites.     Staff  at  15  centers  said 
they  also  notified  the  police.    The  majority  also  made  contact 
with  social  workers,  probation  officers,  and  other  community 
service  personnel. 

WHAT  SERVICES  WERE  AVAILABLE 
AFTER  THE  SHELTER  PERIOD? 

Some  youths  who  were  reunited  with  their  families  or 
accepted  alternative  placement  also  received  services  from  the 
centers  after  they  left,     "Follow-up"  care  included  checking  up 
on  them  to  verify  their  safe  arrival  and  calling  them  on  the 
phone  to  determine  their  progress.    Stal'f  at  9  of  the  17  centers 
estimated  that  at  least  75  percent  of  their  clients  received 
these  services.    Six  centers  estimated  that  50  percent  or  fewer 
of  their  clients  received  them. 

Center  staff  also  provided  *aftereare*  services,  defined  in 
the  Program's  regulations  as  being  intended  to  alleviate  the 
problems  that  contributed  to  youths'  running  away  or  being 
homeless.     Staff  at  12  of  the  centers  we  visited  e3timated  that 
50  percent  or  fewer  of  the  youths  who  had  resided  there  received 
these  services,     staff  at  3  sites,  however,  estimated  that  at 
least  75  percent  received  aftercare  services  from  the  staff. 

Similarly,  family  participation  in  aftercare  counseling  was 
quite  varied.     Eight  centers  typically  met  with  families  two 
times  or  more  after  the  shelter  period r  but  9  centers  estimated 
that  their  meetings  with  families  were  limited  to,  at  most,  one 
session.    Centers  also  referred  youths  to  other  -^gencies  for 
aftercare,  but  we  do  not  have  information  on  how  many  availed 
themselves  of  these  services. 
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Although  center  stjff  believed  that  the  most  pressing  need 
youths  have  after  the  shelter  period  is  for  counseling,  they 
reported  numerous  problems  in  providing  it.    The  problems  they 
reported  most  frequently  were  a  lack  of  staff,  families'  refusing 
to  participate,  and  youths'  or  families'  leaving  the  area. 


The  17  centers  that  we  visited  met  the  three  most  pressing 
needs  of  the  youths  who  came  to  them  by  giving  them  shelter  and 
counseling  and  getting  their  families  involved  in  solving  their 
problems.     The  numbers  of  youths  the  centers  sheltered  in  1980 
varied  greatly,  ranging  from  as  few  as  19  to  as  many  as  617  in 
a  total  of  3,673.     Excluding  host  home  programs,  the  average  for 
14  centers  was  259  youths.    Average  lengths  of  stay  'or  runaways 
ranged  from  3  to  15  days.    Average  lengths  of  stay  for  homelesa 
youths  varied  from  4  to  15  days  at  all  but  4  centers,  each  of 
which  reported  that  homeless  youths  stayed  25  to  32  days  on  the 
average. 

Individual  and  family  counseling  were  available  at  all  the 
centers}  group  counseling  was  available  at  most.    All  tried  to 
make  contact  with  parents  or  guardians  within  24  hours  of  a 
youth's  arrival,  and  interviews  with  parents  indicated  that  this 
policy  was  carried  out  in  almost  all  cases.    Fifty  percent  of 
the  youths  who  were  sheltered  by  the  centers  in  1980  returned  to 
their  inunediate  families  or  other  relatives.     Tne  average  number 
of  arrests  for  offenses  committed  by  youths  while  in  residence 
ranged  from  none  to  one  a  year  at  most  of  the  centers. 

In  1980,  10  percent  or  fewer  of  the  youths  who  were  sheltered 
at  the  majority  of  the  centers  left  on  their  own  before  they  were 
placed;  at  2  centers,  23  to  30  percent  left.    According  to  staff, 
the  youths*  reasons  for  leaving  included  restrictive  house  rules, 
arguments  with  parents,  and  dissatisf ac*-^on  with  where  they  were 
to  reside  after  leaving  the  centers 

Staff  at  the  majority  of  the  cen.        said  there  were  not 
enough  places  for  youths  to  go  for  th        jg  te.rm  after  the  shelter 
period.    Fewer  than  half  of  the  youth o    eceived  aftercare  service 
from  the  centers,  even  though  the  Program's  regulations  set  it 
forth  as  one  of  the  immediate  needs  of  i^naways  and  homeless 
youths . 


SUMMARY 
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CHAPTER  4 

THE  ENVIRONMENT  OF  THE  CENTERS 

The  environment  of  a  center  that  serves  runaways  and  homeless 
youths  is  not  restricted  to  physical  characteristics  such  as  the 
condition  of  the  shelter,  its  capacity,  and  the  ease  of  access  to 
it  by  public  transportation*    People,  patterns  of  behavior,  and 
policies  also  contribute  ^o  a  center'c  environment*    As  we  discuss 
it  here,  environment  includes  the  physical  characteristics  of  the 
centers  and  the  rules  and  procedures  governing  the  behavior  of  the 
residents  at  them,  the  educational  qualifications  of  the  staff 
members,  and  staffing  patterns  throughout  a  typical  week* 

WHAT  WERE  THE  PHYSICAL  CHARACTERISTICS 
OP  THE  CENTERS?  ' 

The  majority  of  the  centers  we  visited  seemed  to  be  well- 
kept,  clean,  and  adequately  (but  not  luxuriously)  furnished* 
Three  were  run  down  but  habitable*    All  center-run  shelters  but 
one  met  the  required  maximum  capacity  of  20  youths*    Five  center- 
run  shelters  had  6  to  8  beds,  and  8  had  10  to  14  beds*    One  had 
24  beds.    Boys  and  girls  had  separate  sleeping  rooms  in  all  the 
shelters  and  host  homes  in  our  sample* 

The  centers  also  varied  in  the  number  of  beCs  they  had  in  a 
room*    Ten  centers  had  2  to  8  beds  in  each  sleeping  roomi  3  had 
no  more  than  2  beds  in  each  room*    One  center  had  8  beds  in  one 
bedroom  and  16  in  another ^    All  the  centers  had  limited  space  for 
youths  to  put  their  personal  belongings,  varying  from  one  or  two 
bureau  drawers  each  to  whole  bureaus  and  shared  closets* 

Local  public  transportation  was  available  to  15  of  the  17 
centers*    Tae  2  other  centers,  in  rural  areas,  were  without  local 
public  transportation* 

WHAT  WERE  THE  C:;:NTERS'  RULES 
AND  PROCEDURES? 

With  one  exception,  all  the  centers  we  visited  had  written 
rules  governing  the  behavior  of  the  youths  while  in  residence* 
The  exception  had  developed  individual  rules  in  consultation  with 
host  home  parents*    Rules  were  presented  to  youths  when  they 
arrived*    Fourteen  of  the  centers  with  written  rules  required 
them  to  sign  an  agreement  that  they  would  abid^  by  the  rules 
while  they  resided  there* 

The  rules  covered  a  variety  of  topics*    Sexual  contact  was 
prohibited  in  all  the  centers  that  housed  both  boys  and  girls  in 
the  same  facility*    Other  prohibitions  included  those  against 
violence,  drugs,  alcohol,  possession  of  weapons,  and  stealing* 

At  the  majority  of  the  centers,  written  rules  also  specified 
procedures  for  leaving  the  shelter,  using  the  phone,  receiving 
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visitors,  and  maintaining  personal  belongings.  At  all  but  one, 
resident  youths  had  to  perforin  daily  chores;  at  that  one,  a  host 
home  program,  youths  were  not  permitted  to  remain  with  any  host 
home  family  for  more  than  one  night.  Youths  at  the  majority  of 
the  centers  were  also  required  to  abide  by  a  daily  schedule  for 
waking,  eating,  attending  counseling  sessions,  returning  to  the 
center  after  being  away,  and  going  to  bed* 

All  the  centers  had  specific  procedures  for  youths  who 
wanted  to  leave  the  shelter  for  a  few  hours.    They  required  them 
to  obtain  permission  from  a  staff  member  or  be  accompanied  by  an 
adult.     Fourteen  reported  using  one  or  more  of  the  following 
methods  to  monitor  youths  while  they  were  away  from  the  shelter — 
verification  of  their  whereabouts  while  thdy  were  away  (calling 
the  school,  for  example),  adult  supervision,  and  verification  of 
where  they  had  been  when  they  returned  (requiring  them  to  produce 
ticket  stubs,  for  example). 

Almost  all  the  centers  reported  imposing  extra  chores  or 
restrictions  (early  bedtime,  loss  of  phone  privileges)  for  rules 
violations.    At  8  centers,  staff  volunteered  that  they  told 
youths  to  leave  when  these  violations  were  serious  or  continued. 
Of  the  65  sheltered  clients  we  interviewed #  53  (82  percent)  told 
us  that  the  shelter  rules  were  strictly  enforced. 

Some  youths  attended  local  schools  while  they  resided  at  the 
shelters,  but  the  attendance  rates  that  the  centers  reported  dif- 
fered considerably.    At  3  centers,  5  to  15  percent  of  the  resident 
youths  attended  school;  at  7  centers,  40  to  75  percent  did;  at  7 
other  centers,  80  to  100  percent  did.     Youths  attended  public 
schools  at  all  the  sites^  but  one  also  maintained  a  campus  school. 

in  addition  to  requiring  certain  activities,  staff  allowed 
youths  some  free  time.    Staff  estimates  of  unstructured  time 
ranged  from  2  to  8  hours  a  day,  the  differences  depending  on 
whether  youths  were  in  school.    At  the  majority  of  the  centers, 
the  youths  had  3  to  4  hours  of  unstructured  but  supervised  time 
per  day. 

Staff  reported  that  unstructured  time  had  both  its  positive 
and  its  negative  aspects.    On  the  one  hand,  unstructured  time 
enabj^ed  youths  to  be  by  themselves,  to  evaluate  their  own 
situations,  and  to  feel  some  relief  from  the  emotional  stress  in 
the  living  situations  they  had  come  from.    On  the  other  hand, 
staff  believed  that  some  of  the  unstructured  time  could  have  been 
better  spent  if  staff  and  money  were  available  for  education, 
developing  skills,  and  taking  outings. 

HOW  WERE  THE  CENTERS  ORGANIZED 
AND  WHAT  WERE  THE  QUALIFICATIONS 
OF  THE  STAFF  MEMBERS? 

The  staff  at  a  typical  center  included  a  director,  a  head 
counselor,  one  or  more  other  counselors,  house  parents,  volunteers, 
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and  support  personnel.    Although  the  number  of  paid  counselors 
varied  from  2  to  1 1 ,  Lhe  majority  of  centers  had  between  4  and  7. 
Of  the  15  centers  that  used  volunteer  counselors,  the  majority  had 
1  to  6.    One  of  these  centers  was  unusual  in  that  all  its  counsel- 
ing, both  individual  and  family,  was  performed  by  at  least  35 
volunteers  working  in  teams  of  one  peer  counselor  and  one  adult 
counselor  for  each  youth. 

At  the  17  centers  we  visited,  104  of  the  105  paid  counselors 
had  at  least  a  high  school  diploma  or  its  equivalent.     The  excep- 
tion was  a  high  school  student  serving  as  a  paid  peer  counselor. 
Beyond  this,  78  percent  of  the  paid  counseling  staff  had  at  least 
a  bachelor's  degree  and  26  percent  had  completed  graduate  degrees. 

Of  the  52  volunteer  counseXors  who  were  identified  as  those 
who  interacted  the  most  frequently  with  the  youths,  52  percent 
had  at  least  a  bachelor's  degree,    one  was  a  high  school  student. 
All  the  other  volunteers  had  at  iMst  a  high  school  diploma. 

Counselors  were  paid  annual  salaries  between  $7,400  a.id 
$15,300.    At  the  majority  of  the  centers,  counselors  earned 
between  $7,400  (less  than  U.S.  Office  of  Personnel  Management 
GS-1  starting  salary)  and  $12,500  (comparable  to  a  GS-4  salary). 
At  3  centers,  counselors  earned  between  $13,500  (GS-5)  and 
$15,300  (mid-GS-6).    The  majority  of  the  counselors  had  had  at 
least  3  years  of  relevant  experience, 

we  keyed  our  review  of  staffing  patterns  at  the  centers  to 
three  times  of  the  day — daytime,  evening,  and  late  at  night. 
Center-run  shelters  had  at  least  2  or  3  staff  members  on  duty 
during  the  dayi  the  majority  had  6  to  9  on  duty  during  wee)cdays. 
During  the  evening,  all  but  one  of  the  center-run  shelters  had  at 
least  2  staff  members  on  duty.    Half  of  the  center-run  shelters 
had  at  least  2  staff  members  on  duty  late  at  nighti  half  had  only 
one.  ' 

During  the  weeJc,  the  staffing  patterns  for  host  home  centers 
were  similar  to  those  at  center-run  shelters,  but  they  differed 
during  wee)cends  and  late  at  night,  having  fewer  staff  members  on 
duty  at  those  times.    Two  host  home  centers  each  had  one  staff 
member  on  duty  on  weekends  and  late  at  night,  but  one  center  had 
staff  only  on  call  during  late  night  hours  and  on  weekends,  it 
should  be  noted,  of  course,  that  even  when  staff  were  not  on  duty 
at  hcst  home  centers,  the  host  home  parents  were  responsible  for 
supervising  the  youths  in  their  care. 

All  host  home  parents  whom  we  interviewed  reported  that 
their  main  responsibilities  were  to  provide  the  youths  with  a 
good  home,  a  place  to  sleep,  food,  and  clean  clothes.     Host  home 
parents  were  required  to  be  licensed  or  go  through  a  screening 
process.     Four  centers  paid  host  home  parents  a  per  diem  of  $7  to 
$13.     Host  home  parents  at  2  other  centers  were  not  compensated, 
but  at  one  of  these  centers  youths  were  given  money  daily, 
directly  from  the  program,  to  buy  their  meals. 
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in  addition  to  relying  on  salaried  staff  and  host  home 
parents,  all  the  centers  relied  on  volunteer  help.    The  majority 
of  the  centers  had  1  to  4  volunteers  each  week;  most  of  the  others 
had  from  5  to  12,    As  we  noted  earlier,  though,  one  center  relied 
on  as  many  as  35  volunteer  counselors  to  perform  individual  and 
family  counseling.    At  most  of  the  centers,  volunteers  did  some 
counseling—answering  the  hotline,  intervening  in  crisis  situa- 
tions, and  co-counseling  under  supervision.    Other  duties  that 
directors  and  volunteers  mentioned  frequently  included  recre- 
ational activities,  tutoring,  and  the  noncounseling  functions  of 
maintaining  the  house,  cooking,  and  providing  transportation. 

SUMMARY 

The  majority  of  the  centers  we  visited  seemed  to  be  well- 
kept,  clean,  and  adequately  furnished.    All  the  center-run 
shelters  but  one  met  the  required  capacity  of  20  youths.  Except 
for  2  rural  centers,  all  could  be  reached  by  local  public  trans- 
portation. 

Except  for  one  host  home  program,  all  the  centers  had 
written  rules  of  behavior,  including  prohibitions  against  sexual 
contact,  violence,  drugs,  alcohol,  possession  of  weapons,  and 
stealing.    Youths  were  required  at  all  centers  to  obtain  permis- 
sion from  the  staff  or  to  be  accompanied  by  an  adult  in  order  to 
leave  for  a  few  hours.    At  the  majority,  they  were  also  required 
to  abide  by  a  dally  schedule  for  waking,  eating,  attending  coun- 
seling sessions,  returning  after  being  away,  and  going  to  bed.  At 
the  majority  of  the  centers,  youths  had  3  to  4  hours  of  unstruc- 
tured supervl£ied  time  each  day. 

The  majority  of  the  centers  had  4  to  7  paid  and  1  to  6 
volunteer  counselors.    Salaries  ranged  from  $7,400  to  $15,300. 
All  except  peer  counselors  had  at  least  a  high  school  diploma  or 
Its  equivalent.    Seventy-eight  percent  of  paid  counselors  had  at 
least  a  bachelor's  degree?  26  percent  had  completed  graduate 
degrees.    Among  volunteer  counselors,  52  percent  had  at  least  a 
bachelor's  degree. 
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CHAPTER  5 


HOW  YOUTHS >  PARENTS,  STAFF i  AND  COMMUNITY 


SERVICE  PEOPLE  PERCEIVED  THE  CENTERS' 


SERVICES  AND  OPERATIONS 


in  this  chapter,  we  describe  how  353  persons  who  participated 
in  the  Runaway  and  Homeless  Youth  Program  saw  the  strengths  and 
weaknesses  of  its  operations  and  services  and  the  improvements 
that  were  needed*    The  people  we  interviewed  included  youths  who 
had  resided  before  or  who  were  then  residing  at  the  centers r 
parents  of  former  residents,  administrative  and  counseling  staff, 
and  law  enforcement,  social  service,  welfare,  and  school  person^ 
nel  who  had  working  relationships  with  the  centers* 

WHAT  WERE  THE  CENTERS'  STRENGTHS? 

The  perceptions  of  the  respondents  in  our  aanple  naturally 
reflected  the  nature  of  their  involvement  with  the  centers*  When 
asked,  they  mentioned  several  strengths  of  the  centers  frequently* 
These  included  the  very  existence  of  a  shelter  program,  which  the 
youths  and  community  service  staff  such  as  professional  service 
providers,  police,  and  school  personnel  identified  as  the  strong- 
est point*    Youths,  staff,  and  comunity  service  personnel  saw 
the  counseling  and  crisis  intervention  services  as  a  strength* 
Youths,  parents,  and  staff  thought  that  the  family  involvement  was 
important,  and  the  positive  characteristics  of  the  center  staff, 
including  their  qualifications  and  d<)dication,  were  identified  by 
youths  and  staff  alike*    Two  other  strengths  that  were  noted  were 
that  the  centers  were  accessible  (mentioned  by  community  service 
personnel)  and  that  they  allowed  an  emotional  cooling-off  period 
(mentioned  by  the  youths). 

We  examined  the  perceptions  of  staff  competence  in  more 
detail,  finding  that  almost  all  the  youths  (96  percent)  and 
almost  all  the  parents  of  former  residents  (96  percent)  whom  we 
interviewed  thought  that  the  staff  were  doing  a  good  job*  Parents 
noted,  in  particular,  the  positive  efforts  cf  the  staff  in  helping 
their  children  and  the  ability  of  the  staff  to  communicate  well 
with  both  youths  and  adults*    The  youths  felt  that  their  coun- 
selors were  good  listeners  who  helped  them  talk  about  their  prob- 
lems*   Similarly,  86  percent  of  the  pe6ple  whom  we  interviewed  who 
had  referred  youths  to  the  centers  (that  is,  professional  service 
providers,  school  personnel,  and  police)  described  the  centers' 
staff  members  as  competent*    The  remaining  12  percent  reported 
that  they  did  not  know  the  staff  well  enough  to  judge* 

Almost  all  the  center  directors  and  counselors  (94  percent) 
believed  that  the  centers  were  attracting  "the  right  kind"  of 
staff.    These  respondents,  along  with  host  home  parents  and 
members  of  the  boards  of  directors  whom  we  interviewed,  most 
frequently  mentioned  the  staff  members'  interest  in  the  youths  as 
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their  greatest  asset*    in  particular,  they  cited  their  dedica-> 
tioHi  conunitment,  and  caring  attitude.    Their  skills  in  crisis, 
intervention  and  counseling  were  their  second  most  frequently 
mentioned  assets* 

In  order  to  provide  mote  details  on  the  views  of  people  who 
receiveu  services,  we  asked  the  youths  and  the  parents  what  they 
thought  they  would  have  done  had  the  centers  not  existed.  The 
youths  most  fr.-^uently  said  that  they  would  have  remained  on  the 
streets  or  possibly  stayed  with  friends  or  relatives.  The 
parents  believed  that  their  children  would  most  likely  have 
remained  on  the  streets.    The  two  other  alternatives  the  youths 
and  the  parents  mentioned  frequently  were  that  the  youths  would 
have  become  involved  in  the  State  social  service  or  juvenile 
justice  systems  or  faced  more  drastic  possibilities,  such  as 
suicide,  drugs,  and  victimisation  on  the  streets.    In  fact,  only 
7  percent  of  the  youths  and  2  percent  of  the  parents  we  inter- 
viewed believed  that  their  family  problems  would  have  been 
resolved  without  the  help  cf  the  centers. 

WHAT  WERE  THE  CENTERS'  WEAKNESSES? 

Weaknesses  of  the  centers  were  also  identified  by  some  of 
our  respondents.    Inadequate  funding  was  mentioned  frequently  by 
the  professional  service  providers,  school  personnel,  and  center 
staff.    The  youths  most  frequently  named  the  centers'  rules  and 
restrictions  as  a  weakness.    Other  weaknesses  that  were  mentioned 
included  the  relatively  small  capacity  of  the  shelters  and  too 
few  staff*    In  identifying  weaknesses  among  the  staff  themselves, 
the  center  directors  and  the  counselors  named  most  frequently  the 
limited  professional  experience  and  training  of  some  staff 


WHAT  IMPROVEMENTS  WERE  NEEDED? 

We  asked  all  353  respondents  to  suggest  ways  in  which  the 
centers  in  their  areas  could  be  improved.    Although  35  percent 
had  no  suggestions,  65  percent  recommended,  among  others  things, 
expanding  the  outreach  and  prevention  services,  doing  more  net- 
working with  other  agencies,  making  physical  improvements  to  the 
shelters,  and  providing  more  activities  and  training  for  youths 
during  their  stay. 


Youths,  parents  of  former  residents,  staff,  and  community 
service  people  such  as  professional  service  providers,  policsr^ and 
school  personnel  whom  we  interviewed  were  generally  positive  about 
the  runaway  and  homeless  youth  centers  in  their  area.    Youths  and 
community  service  personnel  believed  that  the  greatest  strength 
of  the  centers  was  the  fact  of  the  shelter  program's  existence* 
Other  strengths  mentioned  by  those  we  interviewed  were  the  coun- 
seling and  crisis  intervention  services,  family  involvement,  and 
dedicated  and  well-qualified  staff* 


members. 
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The  youths  believed  that  they  would  have  remained  on  the 
streets,  or  possibly  stayed  with  friends  or  relatives,  if  the 
centers  had  not  existed.    Only  7  percent  of  the  youths  and  2 
percent  of  the  parents  we  interviewed  believed  that  their  family 
SobleJs  would  have  been  retolved  without  the  help  of  the  centers. 

The  centers'  weaknesses,  aa  mentioned  frequently  by  profes- 
sional service  providers,  school  personnel,  and  center  staff, 
included  inadequate  funding,  limited  shelter  capacities,  too  few 
staff,  and  the  limited  professional  experience  and  training  ot 
some  staff  members. 

Suggestions  for  improvement  included  the  expansion  of  out- 
reach and  preven  ion  services,  more. networking  "i^)-  other  agen- 
cies, physical  c  angea  to  the  shelters,  and  more  activities  and 
training  for  youths  during  their  stay  there. 
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CHAPTER  6 

CONCLUDIKG  OBSERVATIONS 

From  our  review  of  17  centers  funded  by  the  National  Runaway 
and  HomeleBs  Youth  Programi  we  have  generally  favorable  findings 
in  the  areas  of  inquiry  posed  by  the  Subcomnittee  on  Human 
Resources  of  the  House  Committee  on  Education  and  Labort  Our 
summary  of  findings  in  the  four  areas  is  as  follows* 

WHO  WERE  THE  PARTICIPANTS? 

in  our  viewi  the  population  served  by  the  17  centers  we 
reviewed  matched  that  targeted  by  the  statute*    The  centers 
served  runaways  and  boneless  youtbs.    Among  those  they  served 
were  youths  who  had  been  neglected  and  physically  and  sexually 
abused.    Psychotic,  violent,  and  drug-addicted  youths  were 
referred  elsewhere* 

WHAT  SERVICES  WERE  OFFERED? 

The  centers'  services  appeared  also  to  be  those  anticipated 
by  the  statute — shelter,  counseling,  and  family  involvement, 
which  was  particularly  well  emphasized*    However,  aftercare  was 
being  performed  in  a  limited  way. 

WHAT  WAS  THE  ENVIRONHENT 
OF  THE  CENTERS? 

We  believe  that  the  staff,  facilities,  and  procedures  of  the 
centers  were  consistent  with  the  statute's  goals*    As  mandated, 
the  centers  that  we  visited  operated  outside  the  law  enforcement 
and  juvenile  justice  systems*    Furthermore,  the  centers*  staff 
members  seemed  to  bave  developed  the  relationship  with  community 
service  personnel  (in  law  enforcement,  social  services,  and  juve^ 
nile  justice)  anticipated  by  the  Congress* 

WHAT  DID  THE  PARTICIPANTS 
THINK  ABOUT  THE  CENTERS? 

The  353  people  whom  we  interviewed  generally  expressed  a 
belief  in  the  importance  of  the  Runaway  and  Homeless  Youth  Program 
and  in  the  usefulness  of  its  services* 

MATTERS  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
BY  THE  SECRETARY  OF  HEALTH 
AND  HUMAN  SERVICES 

We  believe  that  several  areas  may  warrant  consideration* 
First,  we  found  that  the  direct  provision  of  aftercare  services 
was  still  more  the  exception  than  the  rule,  despite  the  congres- 
sional mandate.     It  is  not  clear,  however,  whether  the  limited 
provision  of  aftercare  resulted  from  tbe  need  for  more  funds  and 
staff,  for  example,  or  the  lack  of  interest  in  continued  partici- 
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pation  by  parents  and  youths.    The  legislation  requires  applicants 
for  funds  to  develop  a  plan  for  aftercare  counseling  but  does  not 
include  any  other  requirements.     In  light  of  our  findings,  we 
believe  that  centers  need  more  guidance  regarding  the  relative 
importance  they  should  place  on  services  for  residents  and  on 
aftercare  services  for  former  residents. 

Second,  we  found  that  staff  members  engaged  in  a  variety  of 
outreach  activities  at  the  centers  we  visited.     The  majority  of 
these  activities  included  advertising  and  making  speeches  and 
school  contacts.    Although  the  staff  at  some  of  the  centers  did 
conduct  outreach  activities  on  the  streets  where  the  runaways  and 
homeless  youths  congregated,  this  form  of  outreach  was  used  only 
minimally.    The  legislation  does  not  mandate  specific  types  of 
outreach  activities,  but  it  does  state  the  Congress'  concern 
about  young  people  who  are  without  resources  and  live  on  the 
street.    Perhaps  centers  should  be  concentrating  more  of  their 
outreach  efforts  on  directly  reaching  these  youths.     We  believe 
that  centers  need  more  guidance  regarding  the  relative  emphasis 
they  should  place  on  the  different  types  of  outreach  activities. 

Third,  we  found  that  youths  engaged  in  a  variety  of  activi- 
ties while  they  resided  at  the  centers.    Most  days,  youths  partic- 
ipated in  counseling  sessions,  ate  meals,  worked  on  finding  places 
to  go  when  they  left  the  centers,  performed  chores,  and  in  some 
instances  went  to  school.    However,  unstructured  time,  especially 
on  weekends,  seemed  to  be  a  feature  of  life  in  the  shelters.  The 
youths  seemed  not  to  be  spending  much  of  their  free  time  develop- 
ing their  coping  and  living  skills  and  engaging  in  structured 
recreational  activities.    We  believe  that  centers  need  more 
guidance  regarding  how  much  of  the  youths'  time  is  to  be  spent 
on  unstructured  activities. 

The  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services  read  and 
commented  on  a  draft  of  this  report  {the  letter  is  reprinted  as 
appendix  IV).     HHS  concurs  with  our  assessment  of  the  National 
Runaway  and  Homeless  Youth  Program  and  ^^ith  the  matters  for 
consideration  we  have  presented  above. 
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CONGRESS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


COMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATION  AND  LABOR 
SUlCOMMiTTEC  ON  HUMAN  RESOURCES 
ROOM  ilTt.  HAVBURH  HOUtK  OmcK  SUIUOINO 


WASHtNOTON*  O.C.  tOSII 


October  H,  1981 


Honorable  Charles  A.  Bowsher 
Comptroller  (;eneral  of  the 

United  States 
r.eneral  Account  Ing  Office 
4^1  C  Street.  N.W. 
Vashlnp.ton,  DC  205A8 

Dear  Mr.  Bowsher: 

The  Subronunl t toe  on  Human  Rosourcea  maintains  a  continuing  interest 
In  providing  categorical  funding  for  runaway  and  homeless  youth  thrnugh 
Title  III  of  the  Juvenile  .luatice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of 
1974,  as  amended.     The  spring  reconciliation  process  required  major 
efforts  to  maintain  Runaway  and  Homeless  Youth  as  a  categorical  program. 
Now  that  Title  III  has  been  reauthorized  through  1984,  it  would  be 
vpry  helpful  for  us  to  have  information  tn  the  spring  of  1982  on  how 
the  program  is  operating  at  the  local  level. 

Discussion  between  my  Staff  Director,  Cordnn  Raley,  and  staff  from 
voiir  Institute  of  Program  Evaluation  indicated  that  the  Institute  wnuld 
be  able  to  provide  us  with  service  cellvery  Information  In  time  for  our 
hearings.     It  would  be  helpful  to  the  Subcommittee  If  (he  Institute 
rr^iild  .inswer  suih  questions  as,  what  services  are  delivered?    by  whom? 
what  art*  thi»  perceptions  of  service  providers,  recipients,  and  other 
interested  parclos  regarding  program  operations? 

Our  discussion  with  Institute  staff  Indicated  that  the  fast  ri»*iponse 
ni»« t hc»di^l »>gy  c.illod  PODSF,  which  la  currently  under  devolopmont  would 
provide  the  Information  we  need  concerning  the  Runaway  and  Homcltsa 
Vouth  Pri>gr.im.     It  would  be  most  helpful  to  us  If   Institute  st.it  f  would 
brlnf  us  »n)  what  thev  have  learned  no  later  than  April  IS,  1982  with 
a  report   to  follow  thereafter. 

Slntfr.'lv. 


ChA  t  rn.it) 
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t.J>>T  OF  SAMPLE  SITES 

This  is  a  list  of  the  17  runaway  and  homeless  youth  centers 
that  we  visited  in  7  of  the  10  regions  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services* 


Janus  House 
Bridgeport,  Conn* 

Newton-Wellealey-Weston-Needham 

Multi-Service  Center*  Inc« 
Newton  Cent re «  Mass* 

Stepping  Stone 
Concord,  N.  H« 

Child  k  Family  Services 

of  New  Hampshire 
Manchester,  M»  H* 

Voyage  House,  Inc. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Time  Out 

Huntington,  W.  Va. 

Sojourn 
Mobile,  Ala. 

Miami  Bridge 
Miami,  Fla.* 

CroBBwinda 

Merritt  Island,  Pla. 


Crossroads 

North  Charleston,  S.  C. 

Macoupin  County  Youth 

Service  Bureau 
Carllnville,  111. 

Connecting  Point 
Toledo,  Ohio 

Family  Connection 
Houston,  Texas 

Youth  Shelter  of 

Galveston 
Galveston,  Texas 

Youth  Emergency 
Services,  Inc. 
University  City,  Mo. 

Huckleberry  House 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Tahoe  Runaway  and 

Youth  Services 

Project 
South  Lake  Tahoe,  Calif. 
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PROCEDURES  WE  USED  FOR  OBTAINING 


REPLICABLE  FINDINGS 


One  of  the  main  goala  of  our  review  was  to  employ  methoda  of 
data  collection  and  analysis  that  would  allow  other  evaluators  to 
study  and  replicate  our  findings  at  the  same  sites.  Replic^bility 
helps  establish  the  credibility  of  study  findings  and  conclusions* 
In  this  appendix,  we  discuss  the  ways  we  selected  respondents  and 
gathered*  analyzed#  and  presented  data  to  help  us  achieve  this 
goal  • 

RESPONDENT  SELECTION 

In  order  to  answer  the  program  operations  and  service 
delivery  questions  posed  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Subconunittee  (Who 
participates  in  the  National  Runaway  and  Homeless  Youth  Program? 
What  services  does  it  offer?    What  is  th<*  environment  of  the 
centers?    What  do  the  youths  and  their  families*   the  staff  at 
the  centers,  and  the  community  service  personnel  think  about  the 
centers'  services  and  operations?),  we  had  to  collect  information 
from  a  wide  variety  of  people  associated  with  each  of  the  centers, 
recognizing  that  no  one  person  would  be  knowledgeable  about  all 
aspects.     Furthermore#  to  meet  the  goal  of  replicability  of  £ind~ 
ing8#  we  had  to  identify  relatively  homogeneous  categories  of 
people  so  that  we  would  obtain  comparable  types  of  information 
from  each  of  the  centers  in  our  sample. 

In  identifying  the  respondent  groups  who  would  have  the 
information  we  needed,  we  went  through  a  number  of  steps.  We 
talked  to  congressional  staff  and  Program  officials  in  HHS.  We 
made  exploratory  visits  to  several  centers  for  runaway  and  home- 
less youths,  and  we  reviewed  the  literature,  particularly  evalua- 
l.ion8  of  the  Program.     In  order  to  obtain  multiple  perspective!* 
on  program  operations  and  service  delivery*  we  identified  the 
various  types  of  people  who  were  included  among  the  administra- 
tive and  counseling  staff  of  the  centers,   the  clients  who  were 
served «  and  the  service  people  in  the  community  who  worked  with 
the  centers. 

For  our  final  respondent  groups,  we  divided  the  administra- 
tive and  counseling  staff  into  six  categories — members  of  the 
board  of  directors,  center  directors #  head  counselors,  coun- 
selors, host  home  parents,  and  volunteers.     We  divided  clients 
into  two  categories — youths  who  had  resided  or  were  then  residing 
at  the  centers  and  parents  of  former  residents.     And  we  divided 
conmunity  and  service  personnel  into  four  categories — law  cn- 
forcere,  school  guidance  counselors  and  other  staff,  and  social 
service,  welfare,   and  other  coninunity  workers  who  referred  youths 
to  the  centers  and  those  who  provided  referral  services  to  them. 

In  addition  to  identifying  the  respondent  groups,  we  had  to 
specify  the  number  of  respondents  we  wanted  to  include  in  each 
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group.     Our  general  rule  was  to  apeclfy  at  leaet  two  reopondonts 
per  group.     We  made  exceptions  whore  the  center  director  and  the 
head  counselor  were  the  only  members  of  their  groups  at.  a  center. 
For  youths,  parents,  and  counselors,  we  specified  four  members 
per  group.    Ou'"  use  of  guidelines  for  the  type  and  number  of 
respondents  helped  assure  us  that  our  evaluators  would  be  able  to 
collect  comparable  information  at  each  center* 

DATA  COLLECTION  INSTRUMENTS 

Having  defined  the  appropriate  respondent  groups  and  the 
numbers  of  respondents  within  them,  we  developed  twelve  struc- 
tured interview  guides,  one  for  each  group.    Wanting  to  make  sure 
that  we  collected  comparable  data  from  all  the  centers,  we  dev- 
eloped the  interview  guides  so  that  they  would  contain  the  speci- 
fic questions  and  fnllow-up  probes  that  the  data  collectors  were 
to  ask,   and  we  conducted  centralized  staff  training  to  teach  the 
data  collectors  standard  procedures  to  follav  while  collecting, 
recording,  and  analyzing  the  data* 

We  often  included  the  same  question  or  similar  questions  in 
several  of  these  data  collection  instruments  In  order  to  obtain 
the  perspectives  of  different  respondent  groups  on  a  particular 
topic*     Doing  this  also  helped  us  guard  against  inaccurate  and 
incomplete  information  by  allowing  us  to  cross-check  the  informa- 
tion we  received  ftom  different  respondents*    The  accompanying 
table  illustrates  our  use  of  thia  procedure* 

DATA  ANALYSIS  AND  REPORTING 

In  our  data  analysis,  we  identified  the  respondent  groups 
who  gave  us  the  information  we  collected  with  our  instruments. 
Identifying  respondents  is  important  for  replicability.  It  ia 
also  necessary  for  interpreting  the  data* 

Depending  on  the  nature  oP  the  question,  we  summarized  the 
frequencies  of  particular  responses  to  what  we  asked  at  each 
center  or  from  each  respondent  group.    To  analyze  the  responses 
at  each  center,  we  determined  the  prevailing  viewpoints  there  and 
then  summarized  the  information  in  terms  of  the  proportion  of  the 
centers  that  evidenced  them  and  the  categories  of  respondents 
that  had  provided  that  kind  of  information*     For  example,  we 
found  (as  we  have  noted  in  the  report)  that 

— directors  at  all  the  centers  reported  that  tney  did  not 
admit  various  types  of  young  people; 

--at  the  majority  of  the  centers,  staff  estimates  of  the 
incidence  of  physical  abuse  were  in  the  range  of  20  to  40 
percent; 

— at  11  of  the  17  centers  we  visited,  directors  and  head 
counselors  stated  that  placement  options  were  insufficient 
within  thei.r  geographic  areas. 
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Five  Examples  of  Questlont  Directed 
to  Several  Respondent  Groups 


Interview  questions 

What  problems  do  you  have  in 
following  up  and  providing 
aftercare  to  shelter  clients? 

What  is  the  most  immediate  need 
of  a  typical  runaway?    How  is 
this  need  met? 

What  kinds  of  services  do  you 
think  these  adolescents  and 
their  families  need?  Does 
the  center  provide  them? 

Suppose  there  were  no  places 
like  this  to  come  to,  what 
would  each  of  you  have  done? 

What  do  you  think  would  happen 
if  there  were  no  programs  like 
this  for  your  child  to  go  to? 

In  a  typical  week,  how  many  times 
will  a  young  person  be  in  individ- 
ual counseling,  group  counseling, 
and  family  counseling? 

How  often  do  you  participate 
in  counseling  sessions  that 
are  just  for  you? 

How  often  do  you  have  group 
counse  i  ing? 

What  procedures  do  sheltered 
clients  follow  when  they  want  to 
leave  the  shelter  for  a  few  hours? 

What  do  you  do  if  you  want  to 
leave  the  house  for  a  while? 


Respondent  groups* 
DHCYPLOS 


XXX 


X  X 


XXX 


X  X 


XXX 


XXX 


*t)  -  Center  director 
\i  =  fiead  counselor 
C  «  counselor 


Y  =  Youths 

P  =  Parents 

h  =  Law  enforcers 


O  =  School  personnel 
S  a  Sources  of  referral 
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In  analysing  our  data  by  raapondent  group*,  we  identified 
conunon  responses  and  then  aunmarieed  the  proportion  of  reapon- 
d«nt8  who  ehared  them,    for  example,  t»oi»uH 

— alnjoat  all  the  youthe  we  interviewed  reported  receiving 
individual  couneeling  during  the  ehelter  period? 

—among  the  51  parenta  whom  we  intervlaw«l,  92  percent  had 
met  with  center  etaff  and  55  percent  had  net  irith  center 
etaff  at  leaat  four  tineei 

— almoat  all  the  center  directore  and  couneelore  (94  percent) 
believed  that  the  centere  were  attracting  "the  right  xind" 
of  etaff.  ^ 

SUMMARY 

c-»,i-^?nJ™I'?«"*i  °'  producing  comparable  and  repli- 

^tzi,         f5*^?!i.^i  employing  a  number  of  methode.    Firet,  we 
carefully  identified  appropriate  reepondent  group..    Second,  w« 
developed  data  collection  inetrumentr.peoi f ically  tailored  t^ 
«™5      to  our  data  neede.    Third,  we  trained  etaff  in  standard 
proceduree  to  uee  fo^-  collecting,  recording,  .nd  analysing  the 
data.    Laet,  we  analyzed  and  preeented  our  information  in  tema 
Of  the  proportion  of  centere  or  reepondente  evidencing  particular 
characterietica  and  identified  our  information  aourcee. 
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DIPAKTMCNT  OF  HEALTH  4  HUMAN  SUVICES 


W«r«nBt#i.  0  C  20301 


29  B63 


Mr.  Richard  L.  Fogcl 
Director,  Human  Resources 

Division 
United  States  Grneral 

Accounting  Office 
Washington,  D.C.  20548 

Deer  Mr.  Fogel: 

The  Secretary  asked  that  1  respond  to  ypur  request  for  our 
cofBaents  on  your  draft  of  a  propoaed  report  "Federclly  Supported 
Centers  Provide  Ncedert  Services  for  Runaways  and  Homeless 
Youths."    The  cncloaed  oonnents  represent  the  tentative  position 
of  the  DepartKOnt  and  are  subject  to  re«valuatlon  when  'the  final 
version  of  this  report  ia  received. 

We  eppreclstc  the  opportunity  to  eowsent  on  this  draft  report 
before  Its  publloation. 


Sincerely  yours. 


Enclosut  e 
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COMMENTS  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH  AND  HUMAN  SERVICES  ON  THE 
nENgRAl.  ACCOUHTING  officers  DRm  REPORT,   "FEDERALLY  SUPPORTED 
CENTERS  PROVIDE  NFEDED  SfcRVICES  FOB  RUNAWAYS  AND  HOMELESS 
YOUTHS*'  (GA'oTTPF'JT^)^  DATED  JUNE  15,  19837 

Gf^neral  Comments 

The  Department  plans  to  address  the  three  areas  cited  by  GAO 
which  warrant  ac*^itional  attention^  namely:  aftercare, 
outreach,  and  the  management  of  youths*  recreational-leisure 
time  while  residing  at  the  centers.    This  effort  will  include 
the  following: 

Greater  emphasis  on  fostering  public  awareness  and 
forging  collaboration  between  grantees  and  schools, 
PTAs,  and  other  non-prof it^  private-sector  community 
organizations  in  the  areas  of  aftercare  and  outreach. 

The  use  of  discretionary  resources  for  the 
identification  and  replication  of  exemplary  models  of 
aftercare,  outreach >  and  the  management  of  recreational- 
leisure  time. 

Matters  for  Consideration  by  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services • 

0       GAO  believes  that  centers  need  more  guidance  regarding 
the  relative  importance  they  should  place  on  services 
for  residents  and  on  aftercare  services  for  former 
residents • 

Department  Comment 

We  concur  in  this  assessment.     Wnile  the  provision  of  aftercare 
services  is  a  statutory  responsibility  for  runaway  and  homeless 
youth  grantees,  not  all  Title  III  grantees  have  been  able  to 
plan  and  to  operate  aftercare  programs  which  meet  the 
performance  standards  for  Federally  funded  runaway  and  homeless 
youth  centers. 

As  part  of  Its  funding  of  Runaway  and  Homeless  Youth  programs  in 
FY  1983,  the  Department  has  competitively  awarded,  on  a  one-time 
only  basis,   109  Strengthening  Center  grants.     These  grants  are 
designed  to  strengthen  the  operations  and  programs  of  runaway 
and  homeless  youth  centers  in  one  of  three  principal  areas: 
management  operations,  aftercare,  and  outreach  services. 
Additionally,  both  existing  and  new  grantees  will  be  encouraged 
to  emphasize  aftercare  service  n&  a  required  and  critical 
component  of  their  programs. 
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0       GAO  believes  that  centers  need  more  guidance  regarding 
the  relative  emphasis  they  should  place  on  use  of  the 
different  types  of  outreach  activities. 


Department  Comment 

We  a^^ree  with  the  need  for  cent»^rs  to  concentrate  more  effort 
on  outreach  activities  directed  at  the  runaway  and  homeless 
youth  populations  served.    We  will  review  the  prograin^s  outreach 
performance  standards  and  encot^rage  grantees  to  develop  more 
clearly  defined  outreach  activities  directed  at  runaway  and 
homeless  youths.  The  Congress  in  a  continuing  resolution  passed 
in  December,  1982  made  specific  reference  to  outreach  services — 
and  in  the  funding  guidance  for  FY  1983  the  program  included 
outreach  as  an  essential  activity  for  Federally  funded  runaway 
and  homeless  youth  centers, 

o       GAO  believes  that  centers  need  more  guidance  regarding 
how  much  of  youths*  time  is  to  be  spent  on  unstructured 
activities* 


Department  Comment 

We  ^concur  with  the  need  x"or  the  centers  to  encourage  more 
effective  coping  and  living  skills  for  youths  during  time 
periods  which  are  unstructured.    In  this  connection  the  program 
is  considering  the  development  of  an  additional  performance 
standard  under  a  general  heading  of  recreational-leisure  time. 
In  1983,  the  program  will  more  closely  examine  center 
recreational-leisure  tine  programs  ami  exemplary  programs  will 
be  identified  for  replication  by  other  grantefts. 


(973167) 
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jostPH  Q  MnmocHC.  sa 
DAvtOB  nusseu 


J  MICHACL  KRtflQCHE 
OANIClW  HANSEN 


•CRTAOCHC  CCNTER 


February  20,  19  84 


Off  MOMlt^  IOWA  M31f 


TOi    All  Members  of  the  HAC,  Nr.  Al  Regncry#  WCG 
HKi    Beverly  Hi 111  Agenda 

The  next  MAC  meeting  is  icheduled  for  Kerch  14th  end  15th i 
1984,  4t  the  Beverly  Pevilion,  Beverly  HiXle,  Celifornie,  and 
wa  are  raqueeting  your  iiiiitencc  in  preparing  the  agenda*  The 
meeting  will  commence  at  9t00  a.m.  on  March  X4th  and  will  conclude 
no  later  than  12i00  noon  on  March  15th • 


The  WC6  hai  luggested  the  following  ae  poaaible  agenda  itema 
for  the  NAC  meeting  ai  received  from  the  OJJDP.    rieiM  review 
them  and  advise  me  of  which  you  will  b%  involved  with  and  how 
much  time  you  would  like  to  have  allocated  to  that  eubject  and 
who  will  make  the  preientation*    of  courie,  we  mf  requeating 
additional  agenda  items  as  requested  by  you* 

< I)  Reauthorization 

(2)    The  MAC  Interim  Report  -  Serioui  Juvenile  Crimet  A 
Redirected  federal  gf fort* 

<3)    The  MAC  Annu*l  Report t    Thie  report  ie  due  March  31 •  1984* 
ifCG  woulo  iiKe  to  aistribute  a  working  draft  for  diicuiiion 
ao  that  the  report  will  reflect  the  MAC*i  1913  tctivitiei* 

<4)    A  brief  preientation  by  the  California  SAG  representative* 

(5)  A  special  presentation  on  "The  Relationihip  Between  the 
Oe-institutionalixation  of  Statue  Offenders  end  the 
Exploitation  of  Children  and  Youth*"     (Al  Regnery  will 
aik  Richard  Vigilante  to  auggeit  a  guest  apeaker*  The 
recommended  time  for  the  presentation  ii  two  houri.) 

(6)  A  ten  minute  report  on  the  activitiei  of  the  Coordinating 
Council  on  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention » 
(Mr*  Bertroche) 


Pleaie  be  kind  enough  to  lubmit  your  agenda  requesti  to 
thii  office  Si  soon  sa  posiible  because  it  is  our.desire  to 
finalize  the  agenda  and  have  the  final  agenda  back^IiT^Chv^HRalX 

to  you  no  1  fit^rj^hjjLHflrr*- 


^--There  exists  the  poaiibility  that  I  may  be  able  to  obtain  ^ 
t^kete  to  the  Johnny  Carson  show  in  Burbank»  California  the  late 
"^afternoon  of  March  14th,  so  If  you  would  like  to  have  tickets  and 

I  am  able  to  got  them,  plt^aae  let  me  know  the  number  that  you  would 
S^ke  to  have*    Thank  you  tor  your  courtesy  and  best  personal 
r^aards« 


Very  truly  yours » 


ERLC 
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CENTER  FOR  ACTION  RESEARCH.  Incorporated 


1 12S  Sptuc««  Boul<l«r«  Colorado  80)02 


303-443-7977 


April  3,  1984 


Mr.   Gordon  A,    Raley^   Staff  Director 
Subt ommi t tee  on  Human  Resources 
Hou^e  education  and  Labor  Committee 
21/8  Ray burn  House  Office  Building 
Wa?-hington,  DC  20513 

OccKr  Mr,  Raleyx 

In  "Serious  Juvenile  Crimes  A  Redirected  Federal  Effort" » 
the  National  AdviBOry  Committee  for  Juvenile  Jubtice  and 
Delinquency  Prevention  has  made  clear  its  view  thati    in  framing 
and  admi n ibter i ng  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention 
Act,   both  the  Congress  and  the  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  and 
Delinquency  Prevention  have  persisted  in  obviouft  error  despite 
better  advice  to  the  contrary.    I  disagree  with  the  NAC*s  argument 
and  object  to   its  highly  selective  use  of  my  and    ^ihers'  work  to 
maJe  that   argument.  As  the  NAC*s  pamphlet  now  stands,   a  reader 
rTiicjht  gain  i}ie  impression  that   T  support   its  claims;   I   do  not.  To 
the  contrary,    I  believe  that  the  NAC*s  proposition  is  ill-founded 
r»nd  ill-advised. 

The  NAC's  hangs  its  case  on  a  widely-accepted  research 
finrfingt       small  proportion  of  youth  <5-107.)    commit  a  large 
proportior  of  Juvenile  crime  <50-6OV.>.  From  this  finding  alone, 
the  NAC  argues,   it   is  obvious  <• inevitable" )   that   the  JJDP  Act 
should  have  concentrated  on  that  small  population  of  offenders, 
that  both  Congress  and  the  OJJDP  have  "ignored"   the  F-roblem,  and 
that   they  have  "the  lurong  priorities,"  To  Judge  by  the  strength 
of   the  language,   the  JJDP  Act  has  been  a  gross  misapplication  of 
federal  resources  from  the  outset. 

One  expects  such  strong  claims  to  be  backed  by  equally 
strong  arguments.    That   is  not  the  situation.   Much  of  what  is 
prp^fi'nted  as  a  dt?bate  about  means  to  an  end  is  in  fact   simply'  a 
rejt-ction  of  Congress's  intert.   The, author  of  the  pamphlet  would 
rather  have  had  a  "Serious  and  Violent  Offender  Control  Act"  than 
the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  P/evention  Actt  the  NAC  does 
not  want   to  carry  out    it  statutory  charge.   The  remainder  of  the 
pamphlt?t    is  a  highly  selective  presentation  of  research  evidence 
overlaid  with  a  questionable  logic* 
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By  the  end  of   its  ??cDnd  full   page  of  text,    the  NAC's 
p..riu4ilut  has  rc?j{?cted  the  goal  of   deinstitutionalizing  status 
uf  f  t^nd€?rs.   Deinstitutionalization  is,    the  NAC  suggests,  a 
■mi  visi  oni*ry  preoccupat  ion"  whi  ch  sacrifices   the  poor  and 
mitiorities  to  th-*  interests  of  ntiddle-claes  White  youngsters.  The 
pamphlet's  concern  for  equity  and  Justice  u«ould  be  more 
conviiuring  if   it  did  not  90  out  of    its  u«fly  to  ignore  the 
injustice  of  locking  up  portions-  of  whatever  race  or  origin*  rich 
or   poor  -  -who  ^rL^ve  comniitted  no  cr  irriBt 

In  p«^ge  five  of  the  pamphlet,    we  are  told  that   "The  vkivenile 
Justice  Act,   as  now  worded,    diverts  mo*»t  federal    funding  to 
objectives  that  have  very  little  to  do  luith  the  criminal  aspocts 
of  Juvenile  delinquency."  This  corirment   is  directed  to  the 
"advanced  tec^rniques"   provisions  of  the  JJDP  Act.   In  part,  the 
conifTient    is  simply  a  continuation  of  the  NAC*  3  rejection  of  the 
goals  of  deinstitutionalization  and  separation,    as  these  goals 
arc?  addre««ed  in  the  advanced  techniques.  Much  of  page  six  is  a 
litany  of   coatplaints  that  OJJDP  had  taken  Congress's 
del  n!?t  i  tut  i  on^^l  i  rat  ion  and  separation  requirements  seriously  and 
admi  ni  ot<fr*?d  the  Act  accordingly. 

The  Pc^ntph  let's  «:econd  main  attack  on  the  JJDP  Act  begins  at 
the?  bottom  of  page  si>:.    It  opens  by  saying  that  many  activities 
which  Conqrer^s  assigned  to  OJJDP  belong  better  in  the  Departments 
of  Labor,   Health  and  Huntan  Servicest  ahd  Education.   That  claim 
dopr-ntls,   of   i:tnurse,   on  the  bearing  of  those  activities  on 
JuvL'nile  Justice  and  delinquency  prevention.   Congress  apparently 
thought   those  activities  relevant  to  OJJDP' s  mission.  The  NAC 
disagrF»est 

" The  mandates  tjt at  shape  OJJPD'r*  programs  were 
bar (?d  on   faulty  tiotiuns  about  how  bes<'    to  prevent  and 
c:(?ntr ol   delingupncyy  and_  how  to  deal  with  Juvenile 
of  f  ender  s^  The  Act  wai*  passed  at  a  time  when  its 
sponsors  were  more  certain  about  the  rightness  of  a 
particular  p^lilosophy  than  e>;perience  has  warranted." 
(<?mphasis  in  the  original  >• 

The  pamphlet   than  proceeds  with  an  argument  which  is  titled, 
most  appropriately,    "Uncertain  Knowledge".    "Uncertain  Knowledge" 
is  a  game  played  with  a  large  body  of  research  which  contains 
many  studies  of  highly  variable  quality  and 

somet i mes- inconsi stent  results.  The  game  can  be  played  in  three 
u.ays.  One  can  select   and  build  up  findings  unfavorable  to  a 
competing  argument.  Or,   one  can  select   and  build  up  findings 
favorable  to  one's  own  argument.  Or,   thie  boldest   players  do  both, 
in  the  attt.»mpt   to  compare  the  strongest  possible  version  of  their 
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own  argument  with  the  weake&t  po&sible  version  of  »  competinQ 
argument. 

The  author  of  the  NAC's  pamphlet   is  a  bold  player.  He  goes 
&o  far  as  to  assertf    in  the  last   page,"  that  "the  observations 
contained  in  this  report  Are  neither  new  nor  t..t5  exclusive 
province  of  this  committee.    They  are  widely  shared  by  Juvenile 
court  JudgeSf  other  professionals  who  work  with  delinquents,  and 
scholars,"  One  is  left  to  assume  that  the  Congress  and  OJJDP 
began  and  persisted  in  wrong-headedness  in  the  face  of  broad 
agreemi?nt  among  those  who  know  better.   That  is  not  correct. 

Those  who  work  in  the  field  of  delinquency  support  a  variety 
of  programs  and  opinions  with  varying  dL>grc?es  of  evidentiary 
suppor*:.    The  method  of  the  NAC  pamphlet  is  to  draw  selectively 
from  these  programs  and  opinions  to  create  the  straw  man  which  is 
most  easily  attackedf   and  at  the  same  time  to  leave  aside  the 
weaknesses  in   its  own  argument.   By  this  method,    for  example, 
persons  who  are  interested  in  delinquency  prevention  are  painted 
as  compassionate  fools  interested  only  in  protecting  the 
hard-core  delinquent  from  a  wise  and  effective  Juvenile  court. 
The  proposition  is  debatable. 

If   it  is  to  be  fully  satisfied  concerning  the  preponderance 
of  evidence  and  argument  concerning  delinquency,   its  prevention! 
and  its  control,    the  Congress  will  have  to  solicit  and  weigh 
testimony  from  a  range  of  persons  familiar  with  large  parts  of 
the  literature.  My   limited  purpose  here  is  to  point  out  some  of 
the  ways  in  which  the  NAC*5  pamphlet  has  been  highly  selective 
about  work  in  which  I  have  participated  and  with  which  1  am 
familiar. 

I  believe  that  many  would  agree  generally  with  the  statement 
of  Solomon  Kobrin  and  Malcolm  Klein,    quoted  in  the  pamphlet,  that 
•The  federal   rationale  placed  considerable  faith  in  a  therapeutic 
model  of   delinquency  prevention  and  treatment,    a  model  which  lost 
much  of   its  empirical  basis  in  the  I960's  and  early  1970's*.  Many 
also  would  agree  that,    for  a  time,   too  much  was  claimed  for 
labeling  theory  and  for   labeling  by  the  Juvenile  court  as  a 
strung  influence  in  subsequent  delinquency.  However,  persons 
attempting  to  provide  a  full   account  of   the  period  would  not  then 
leap  so  quickly  to  other  matters  &s  the  NAC*5  pamphlet  does.  They 
might  make  three  other  points. 

First,    few  advocates  of  alternatives  to  the  Juvenile  Justice 
system  have  claimed  that  the  few  serious*   chronic,  and  violent 
offenders  should  be  ■ protected"    from  the  Juvenile  court.  More 
often,    they  have  pointed  out   that,   if  we  would  use  alternatives 
for  the  many  minor  offenders  and  non-offenders  being  dealt  with 
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in   the?  jLivt-'nUe  justice  Bystemi    the  Juvenilo  court  would  ^lave 
niore  time  and  resources  to  doal  uiith  the  hiarder  cases. 

?i?C-ondi    the  buU;  of    the  ovidenct?  which  calls  into  ^uestion 
the  ♦  hi.'rapL.-ut  i  c  model   of   prevention  was  collected  in  ttie  Juvenile 
jt<*rtice  iryntomi    in  Juvi»nile  courtsi    in  the  programs  to  which 
juvcMiMe  (Ourts  referred  Juveril(?«i   ^nd  in  the  institutions  to 
u'hiith  Juvi.nile  C(Ktrt^  c:ofr»mitted  thpm.    If   the  Con«jri?ss  did  mal^B  an 
error  in  1974i    it  wc^s  not   the  error  of  choosing  a  flawed 
t hc-rapeut i r  mocJol   of   delinqency  prevention  over  ?:upc?rior  progrc^ms 
of    the  Juvenile  court.    It  uias   the?  error  of   assumingi   with  othersi 
♦hc^t  therapeutic   progr<^ms  which  Nad  failed  when  operatc^d  by  the 
(ourt  would  succeed  if  only  thc?y  were  placed  nominally  outside 
the  Juvenile  Justice  system. 

One  m.^y  note  t^^at  the  NAC's  pamphlet  never  mentions  the  two 
largest   collections  of   program  evaluations  relevant  to  this 
i£^^ue:  Liptom   Nc^rtinHOm    and  Will-s's  The  Ef  f  ect  i  veness  of, 
Px-rX^ S J 91)^  1 ,  JSJ lii ♦  nion±  (1975)i    and  Dennis  Romig's  Justice  for  Our 
D*}A^ri''Jl  (W/8),      The  NAC's  selective  history  notwithstanding! 
^he  ^reL-trih  for  aHer natives  to  the  Juvenile  Justice  system  was 
not  u>h  i  ni'>  1      1  I    nut  undertaken  merely  on  the  basis  of  a 
"ph  I  lo'joph'jt "   L^r>d  not   hatityi    as  those  two  collections  of 
ev£«  Uirft  1  uns  Loniluct€?d  over  forty  years  will   show.    The  NAC   is  very 
quit.!;  to  Judge  OJJDP's  record  of   a  mere  ten  yearSi   but   very  slow 
even  to  L(»n':. idt?r   the  record  built  up  over  the  six  or  more  decades 
in  u'hii.h  ♦  he  juvenile  coL*rt  was  our  ideal, 

Tfiirdi   a  more  baltxnced  account  than  the  NAC's  would  not  have 
hurled   in  footnote   15   the  fact   that  the  therapeutic  model  of 
prevention  is  neither    the  only  model  of  prevention  nor   the  most 
direct   application  of   con t i?mparary  delinquency  research  to 
t^r  c'VtMit  i  on.    The  pj»mf^hlet   cannot  avoid  some  other  positions  taken 
in    the   fieldi    «^>o  fut-ntions  them  in   footnotes  and  then  makes  highly 
telocMve  use  of   ♦hem.   Joseph  G.   We  is  is  allowed  to  say  that  •no 
one?  btrc^te'jy  by  itself   can  be  expected  to  alter  a  child's 
environment  ?>u  f  f  i  c  i  en  1 1  y  to  preclude  delinquent  behavior  by  those 
Lhildri?n  c\lri?c<dy  ali€?nated  and  who  have  little  sense  of 
•  e  1  f  -  u«or  th.  ■  He  is  then  promptly  gagged  i   because  he  would  go  on 
to  «=ayi    and  has  said*    that   there  are  coherent  set  s  of  strategies 
to  prevent  children  from  becoming  alienated  and  other  sets  of 
preventive  strategies  to  address  those  who  already  have. 

In  Footnote   17,    Delbert  S.   Elliott  and  Harwin  Voss  are  not 
alltjuipd   to  »£ppak  at  all.    They  are  used  to  buttress  the  pamphlet's 
claim  that   "StudeTTts  who  drop  out   of   school    do  not   fall  into 
del  inqujency  more  often  than  students  who  are  induced  to  remain  in 
s(  ^lOol  •  "   The   implication   is  that    the  Congress's  interest    in  the 
f-roblem  of  ^^'huol   dropout   was    ill-founded.  Elliott  and  Voss  are 
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not  permitted  to  state  thu-ir  principal  cone  Ui!- i  on- - 1  ha  t  dropping 
uut  of  school  and  cornmitting  delinqut?nt  acts  tend  to  be  alternate 
rfspon«..ps  by  youth  to  thi?ir  f?;:pi?r  i  en  ce  in  schools.  That 
rpnrlu«;ion  h*^5  i  mpl  i  cat  i  ons  that   the  author  of   the  NAC's  pamphlet 
UK^ttld  pri.fi?r  not    to  iJoal   with.   Elliott   supports  well-founded 
pruvi/n  t  ion  r^ru^irdims. 

In  ruothote  U',  my  (.ol  1  ecU3Hf?s  ..^nd  I  rire  used  in  ei.actly  the 
*  c^me  fci-hi(..n:  1  c-wc-d  to  ^^ay  Jubt  enough  to  r.omprom  i  ^.p  the  NAC's 
«.^trc*w  mc^n  of  ♦  hf  r  .iptu  t  i  c  prevention,  but  not  allou'ud  to  r.tate  our 
oifn  I  oncl:i«  ionr,,  u«hiih  ,\rc  quite  diffr/rnnt  from  the  rjAC's.  Among 
our  iir.Muotpd  i  iDnc  1  uv..  i  { .ns  is  that  there  c^re,  in  education, 
••UM  ific  (M'tions  whir.h  (  .^n  be  u^rcd  to  r.Uter  students*  experience 
of  vchools  and  thus  to  rodui.u  both  dropout  and  delinquency. 

Wo  ,*fui  otfivr    infer  mi'd  .advocates  of  well-founded  prevention 
proyr..«m&  are  hot   blind  to  the  mi;:ed  record  of  the  wide  variety  of 
pro'jr..xm?s  u«hiih  f..ive  bi.cn   labelled  "prevention."  We  are  acutely 
riU'r^ri?  that   the  field  of  prt-vi.^n  t  i  on  has  been  dominated  precisely 
by  trie   ther c^pi'ut  1  c  model  of  prevention  and  by  simplistic 
af^pl  1  (  c^t  ic  ns  of  deliimui^ncy  theory  and  research.  We  have  said  ^^o 
in  (  OM'vidL^rable  detail,    in   balanced  reviews  with  which  the  NAC's 
t>elpctive  polemic  might   informatively  be  compared.   We  conclude 
r»ot   that  provention   is  an    idea  which  bias  tri(?d  and  found  ur^nting, 
but   thcU  prevention    is  an    idea  which  was  wanted  and  found  largely 
untried,    Proyrp-s   in  any  complex   field   is  not  made  quicJ-ly? 
rMct'-ed  nnfj  ur.disi.r  imiriating  reviews  huch  as  the  NAC's  provide  no 
prtj^rrss  at  all. 

,In  *:um,      uvi^ral   of    the  perLons  citc/d  by  the  fJAC  as 
authuritip^  to  tnittrn^.s   its  own  ra^^e  in  fact  (ii':agn?e  with  the 
NAC'c^  <on(Ui^ion.    It    i^  t-nly   by  'cli-i.tive  u«i^e  of   thtMr  writing 
triat   thC'  MAC  I  ,<n  mtU  p   it    appi.-tjir  utru^rwine. 

The  NAC'-,  r.i^jhly  •  (It  (  t  I'.t?  itHe  uf  othi.^rs'   wurl:   luJmin.Ues  in 
f-a*jc>  t'lyht   unth  u,H  claim  that: 

"Tra>  [.otion  of   rTCvt-ntmy  iJel  i  nqur/ncy  by  mpans  of 
a  vin'3lc?,    '.pi-(ific  prciyrc^m   is   liU'ry\i:.e  un?^ound.  We 

h.<vf?   I  I'lir  rt(»d   that   i^?  1  i  nquency  fails  to  occui  is 

f-rc'vL^nti^iJ     by   raring   parents  with  strong  values  and 
t  1  ^jh  t  1  ij  i  rn  t    rotiitr.nn  i  t  i  es  .   Govern nicn  t  programs, 
f.ar  t  i(    l.^rly   at    the   fcdt/ral    U-vel,    are  con^  p  i  i.uoub  1  y 
unablu  to  i  rt'^te  tKc-..e  londitions.' 

This   uh.'f)lo'3i  callu -'^1  6»uied  di^scription  of  the  situation  presents 

two   in,.<yt>s  of    (lel  1  nqnoncu   prevention.    It  is  either  a  wishful 

rnli.*n(e  cm  a   "-in^le,    «.p»-(.ific  program*  that   (ould  not  f.^^ve 

ap(.ri'(  i.4hU^  <?ffP(t,    ur    a  fouli'-^h   attompt  at   pervasive  and  large 
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'^Tc^lt?  »iocial  engineer  ing.    TKe  NAC's  account    leavers  out  one 
proniint?nt  version  of  delinqufc?ncy  prevention!    the  version  which  is 
At.tually  being  promoted  by  the  authors  who  were  so  very 
selcjctivcly  quoted. 

On  ihe  basis  of  &uch  a  trL^atmont,    the  NAC  would  have  us 
conclude  that  "In  addition  to  the  failure  of  OJJDP  programs  to 
Justify  the  philoc^ophy  behind  the   197^  Act,    the  most  cherished 
beliefs  of    cupf'OrtL?rs  of   the  Act   have  con»i i  e  t L-n 1 1  y  run  afoul  of 
thu  facts,  "  The  first  stage  of  the  game  of  Unct^rtain  Knowledge 
has  l.tt.en  played  niost  boldly* 

The  second  stage — selecting  and  building  up  information 
favorable  to  the  NAC's  own  case — begins*   This  maneuver  is  equally 
bold*   Here  is  its  essence* 

Any  federal  effort    in  the  area  of  Juvenile 
delinquency  should  focus  primarily  on  the  serious, 
violent,   or  chronic  offender.    The  first  and  most 
importcint   rf?ason  for   this  shift   is  that  serious, 
violent,  and  chronic  delinquency  is  by  far   the  most 
important   aspect  of   the  whole  Juvenile  problem.  The 
federal  initiative  against   delinquency   is  lodged 
appropriately   in  a   law-enforcement   criminal  Justice 
t<gt?nLy  and  should  be  shaped  by  law-enforcement  and 
criminal   Justice  considerations,    (page  9) 


One  nic*y  note  the  tu>o  remar  liable  assumptions  which  t  ^»e 
apF^ar  K  nt  ly -str  r»  iyht  f  orwar  d  statement  contains.  First,    the  "whole 
juvenile  problcim'   can  and  should  be  boiled  down    to  one  of  its 
man  if  t?»itat  i  onsJ    uerious,    violent,   and  chronic  delinquency. 
Second,    "  1  «^w-{/n f nr fenient   and  criminal   Justice  considerations" 
provide  the  mobt  promising  strategy  for   dealing  with  that 
man  i  f  e*3tat  1  on.    One  would  e:;pect  such  strong  claims  to  be 
wel  1     ur'f>or  ted   in  the  argument  that  follows  them.  No  such  support 
1  s  for  t  hcofTiing , 

Almost  as  an  aside  in  closing  the  built-up  case  against 
delinquency  prevention,    the  pamphlet's  aut^lor  maLes  claims  for 
Justice  system  procedures  based  on  a  total  of  five  sources,  which 
are  listed   in  footnotes  16  and  19,   With  all    due  respect  to  those 
^ourcesi   they  cannot  even  remotely  be  considered  as  an  adequate 
basis  for  OJJDP' s.  con cen t rat i ng  primarily  on  serious,  violent, 
and  c^lronlc  offenders.   My  small  Icnowledge  of   the  work  of   some  of 
the  cited  cuithors  leads  me  to  believe  that   the  NAC  would  prefer 
ffiom  to  remain  at  the  distance  of   footnotes?   Congress  therefore 
might    find  them  to  be  interesting  witnesses  regarding  the 
apprupriate  balance   for   OJJDP' s  programs. 
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The  rt  n.^^  i  ndc?r  of  the  pt^riiphlet  provides  no  support   for  the 
NAC's  n-htral    claim;   it  muruly  cscalateG  the  cli^imss 
1  niH  in  trLit  i  ng  on  the  ^iorious  c^nd  chrt>nic  offender  will  be 
"(i.'t  i>f  f  i/t.t  i  ve' ,   will  provide  a  'htilitnce  beta«een  helping  youth 
.t»id  i-i        t.   lug  'oi.  juty",   and  uii  1  1   "rt^duLc?  numerically  the  crimes 
♦  hpy  ttirt.niit,"   None  of  thene  cliTtims  is  any  better  supported  than 
the  fir-.t, 

rfie  fJAC  f'ruii(.fi  1  ft   is  (.ari/ful    to  n(?glect  nc-me  difficulties 
with   )  t     pt.ibi^icn.    Tii»o  um.h  could  be  muntioned. 

Kir«»ti    it   hi^s   lui'n  e^stimated  that  fewer  than  <the  actual 

eiifiri.cite  i*>  3"15t':>   of  .-^11   delinquent   auliS  ever  re'jult   in  a  police 
con*-t.^ct,   mu(.h   Igbs  an  t^rrest    (Farrington,    1979,    in  Joseph  G.  Weis 
cinJ  Seder  Sit  rum' s  "Tfie  Prevention  of  Serious  De  1  i  nqut^ncy  :  What  to 
Do?).    JUo  ratio  of  contact   is  not  surprising,    if  only  because 

ft'uier   tfj^^ii  50"^  of    t.fie  victims  even  of  serious  crimes  ever  report 
thi»m.    The  NAC  u/i  1  1    find  it  difficult    to  ^hou;  how  that  ratio  could 
be  increa^(?d         dramatically  that  any  option   in  thie  Juvenile 
Justice  i.y.jfrem  uould  male  an  appreciable  difference  in 
communities'    rates  of  juvenile  crime.  We  are  asked  to  believe 
that   '^.ub'i^f  tifi  t  i  al  results  can  be  expected  from  dealing  with  a 
minority   ((hrunic  offenders)   of   a  minority   <  those  u>ho  are 
arreisted).    A  concern  for  victims  does  not    lead  automat  ially  or 
e>t?n  easily  to  a  "concentration"   on  the  most  predatory  youth.  The 
f^AC's  attempt    to  avoid  the  isrrue  by  wrapping  itself   in  the  moral 
cl(>a*:  of  concern  for  vie  tins  is  shameful?    it  offers  vengeance  to 
'.iume  victims,    t)ut    iyriores  the  vast  majority  of  victims  in  the 
•lame  way  that    it   ignores  the  majority  even  of  serious,  violent, 
and  chronic  dp  1  i  riquen*  s. 

fiei  f.Tid,   u^ftur   i1f?(  i^des  of  efft^rt,    tht/re  is  no  reliable  method 
for  pftMjii.  tiny  uihirh  'jot.ith  will   be  among  the  serious,  violent, 
tuid  chronic  of  f  end(?rs.    This  fact  u'as  rDcognired  by  OJJDP  in  the 
jjri^t   uindf    .^s  f/videnci'd  by  the  recent   spate  of  projects  to  search 
for  me*h()d«^  of   f.^rly  identification,    is  recognized  by  the  present 
1  e.ul*.'r '-h  i  p  in  >'»JJDP.    Tf»u«5e  wishful   impulses  notwithstanding,  we 
niu»>t   face  ftActs.  We  »now  "chronic"  offenders  only  after  we  h.ave 
t'fi'n   tlit-m   in  court   a  number  of   times.    The  crimes  known  to  the 
cnurt   t^re  but    a  L-mall  part  \jf  those  already  committed  by  tfie 
t3ffend(/rs.   DcMt-ert  Elliott  should  be  allowed  to  speak,   from  his 
five  'jt  sir  national    i.-ur:vey  of   dt?linquency  and  drug  abuse,    on  this 
and  reKitcd  'questions. 

If  uje  are  to  tal;e  the  serious,   violent,   and  chronic  offender 
'^>er  iou*ily ,    we  niust   address  the  forces  which  produce  that  group. 
We  c.<n»iot    limit  our*ielves  to,    or  even  rely  primarily  on,  measures 
which  Ce*n   be  taken  only  wit  hi  a  few  and  only  after  yreat  harm  is 
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t^lri'rtdy  d(Dn€?.   The  NAC*s  unL^npf^or  ted   i mp  1  i  CL\t  i on  that  ^omt? 

j»hpr  DTX  t^bl  u  resKlt   can  be  obtaini?d  by  "  f  t?t:u?5^i  ng'  on  the  !>eriou5 

offcMider  group  is  rn j &ch ievou5. 

!f  u>e  <>tQp  pK^uing  the  yarne  of  Unctjrtain  Knoul tdgGi  stc^nd 
bacJ't  and  looJ;  at   the  fieldi   u«g  nii»aht  t.yree  that   thc?re  Are  some 
youthful  offDndL^rs  n'hojse  crirrios  should  It  ad  us  to  lock   them  up 
for   long  Pf»riods  of   time,  not   in  the  f?;;prct  at  ion  that  uie  can 
rehabilitate  ihvm  or  that  we  tan  mdute  <  he  <^ri»iu  rate,  but 
^£ imply  bet.cuise  u'c?  have  no  (.ho ice.   r^hurt  of  that  i.'xtrt?mi  ty ,  there 
is  a  pltxce  for  bcth  mild  c<nd  t>trong  rnco  ures  bacfrt^d  by  the 
justite  system,    applied  to  the  minority  of  offj.'ndt?rs  mho  are 
tauyht.    ThiAt  »:c«id,    it   rcm^ijns  that  u>ist»  policy  ii»ill   not    limit  us 
to  the  unr?at  is  factory  and  unfc:nding  t..-xsl:s  of   trying  to  clean  up 
aftt-ru»ard,   of   trying  to  restore  victims  who  cannot  be  restored, 
of  puni«^-hing  youth  uhoui  we  u'ould  rather  have?  as  members  of  our 
community,   or  of   confining  youth  who  have  become  strangers  beyond 
our  reach  or  understanding. 

To  judge  by  its  report,    the  National  Advii^ory  Committee  is  a 
(uuncil   of  angt'r  and  tJenpair.    It   has  not   sought  to  incrc^ase  or 
inipr(Jve  our  options  in  Juvenile  Justice  .nnd  delinsuGMicy 
prevention,   but  to   limit  them.   A  group  setjJjing  to  review  the 
field  and  recommend  the  most  promising  options  to  OJJDP  and  the 
Conyress  would  provide  a  more  balanced  c^ccount;   it  would  not  play 
the  game  of  Uncertain  Knowledge  so  boldly.   The  NAC  has 
systematically  cloc-ed  its  own  eyes,   and  has  tried  to  close  ours, 
ill  an  attempt   to  maJ'e  what  should  be  policy's  Kist  report  into 
its  first  article.    There  is  no  doubt    that  both  the  OJJDP  and  the 
JJDP  Act   can  be  improvr?d.   There   is  no  doubt  thcit  att(?ntion  must 
be  paid  tht?  «:erious,   chronic,   and  violent   offenders.    The  hard 
question   is.    How*?  The  NAC*s  'limplistic  ar yumunt  pruvicies  no  ^ound 
basis  for  i?ithi?r  undertaJ  ing, 

R(?«ipect  f  ul  1  y ,  A 


Tom  Bird 
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Reauthorization  ot  the  Juvenile  Dusticc 
and  Deiinquency  Prevention  Act 


Septembe.  1983 


To 


Edward  C.  SchmultJ 
Deputy  Attorney  General 


Alfred  S»  Re^nery  " 

AdminUtrator 

Ol^.ice  of  Juvenile  Justice 

and  Delinquency  Prevention 


I  wrote  you  a  memo  on  May  ft,  1983,  a  copy  of  which  I  attach  lor 
your  information,  setting  forth  facts  and  my  recommendation  regarding  thte 
Department^  position  on  reauthorization  of  the  Juvenile  Justice  and 
Delinquency  Prevention  Act,  which  expires  at  th«  end  of  198<».  To  date,  I 
believe  no  action  on  that  issue  has  been  taken. 

The  National  Advisory  Committee  of  this  office,  c^mpri^ed  ol 
(iftcen  people  appointed  by  President  Reagari,  plans  to  meet  in  San  Diego 
on  September  19-20,  at  which  time  they  will  issue  a  recommendation  lor  " 
authorization  similar  to  the  recommendation  made  in  my  May  ftth  memo. 
A  delegation  of  the  National  Advisory  Committee  aiso  plans  to  meet  with 
Ed  Meese,  prior  to  September  i9th,  to  make  a  recommendation  to  him  a/>d 
to  try  to  elicit  his  support  therefor. 

It  is  lui  ther  my  understanding  that  various  people  at  OMB  have 
become  interested  in  the  reauthorization  question;  when  \  orese.tted  the 
issue  to  the  budget  examiners  the  other  day,  they  mentioned  that  I  should 
be  prepared  to  discuss  it  at  the  budget  hearing  on  October  6th,  as  they  felt 
that  it  was  time  that  the  Administration  took  a  position. 

Accordingly,  I  would  ask  you  *o  kK>k  at  my  original  memorandum 
and,  if  possible,  to  give  me  some  advice  on  where  you  think  the  Department 
rnay  go.  Additionally,  if  a  firm  position  could  be  arrived  at  soon,  It  would 
simplify  matters  for  everyone  concerned. 


attachrncnt 
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jNiCmoranduir, 


Ll!.;iTED  DffiCiiL  I 


s«hjf<«  Legislative  Option*  and  Rccomrrcndations 
on  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency 
Prevention  Act 


May  19S3 


Edward  C.  SchmuJts 
Deputy  Attorney  General 


Allred  S.  Regncry 
Ffow^^in^  Administrator,  033DP 


L  Expiration  oi  Juventie  Justice  Act 

The  statutory  authority  for  the  programs  established  by  the  3uvenIIe 
3u5tice  and  Delinqeuncy  Prevention  Act  will  expire  on  Sepiember  30, 
19U.  The  Budget  Act  requires  the  Administration  to  submit 
reauthorization  legislation  by  May  l>,  19S3,  11  it  wishes  the  Congresj  to 
reiuthoriie,  h  Is  evident  that  supporters  ol  the  OfDce  ol  Juvenile  Dustice 
and  Delinquency  Prevention  (033DP)  on  the  Hill  will  submit  reauthorization 
legislation  shortly.  For  the  Administration  to  do  nothing  will  probably 
mean  that  we  wlU  lose  by  default  with  the  oHice  reauthorized  largely  as  It 
now  exists. 


H.  Current  Status  of  033DP 

In  fiscal  years  (FY)  19S1,  l9S2,and  19S3,the  Administration 
proposed  a  zero  budget  lor  033DP.  In  each  year,  Congrew  nevertheless 
appropriated  $70  million.  For  FY  'SS,  the  Juvenile  Justice  Act  provides  lor 
a  W  nnilljon  formula  grant  program  Jn  which  lifty-one  of  filty-scvcn 
eligible  ststes  and  territories  currently  participate.  The  Act  further 
provides  for  a  categorical,  research  and  demonstration,  training  and 
statistical  program  at  a  cost  ol  about  $2^  million*  ^ 

The  FY      budget  again  proposes  zero  program  funds,  but  rcqucsu 
an  administrative  phase-out  budget  ol  iU7  million.  The  Administration^ 
position  has  consistently  been  that  the  Act  has  largely  achieved  Its  primary 
goals  and  that  lunding  was  not  consistent  with  leder  a  lis  m  or  Department  ol 
3ustice  functions.  Despite  the  lact  that  this  Is  essentially  correct, 
Congress  will  probably  appropriate  $70  million  again. 

The  Act  funds  programs  In  six  major  areas: 

(1)  Deinstitutionalization  of  status  offenders; 

(2)  Separation  of  juveniles  from  adult  criminals  in  secure  Institutions 

and  facilities; 

(3)  Removal  ol  juveniles  from  adult  jalh  .^nd  lockups; 
W  Serious  and  violent  juvenile  offender  programs; 

(5)  Delinquency  prevention  programs 

(6)  Improvement  ol  the  juvenile  Justice  tystcnru 
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01  these,  only  the  first  three  have  measurable  statutory  goals  which  are 
imposed  on  the  states.  By  the  end  of  1983,  the  first  two  goals  will  have 
been  achieved  and  the  states  should  be  in  a  position  to  maintain  those 
goals.  The  third  goal,  jail  removal,  need  not,  under  the  Act,  be 
accomplished  until  1985.  The  remaining  serious  ollender,  prevention,  and 
system  improvement  functions  have  no  deadline.  Numerous  programs  under 
these  categories  presently  are  funded  or  under  development. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  3uvenlle  Justice  Act,  OJJDPhas  a 
Presidentially-appointed  Administrator  subject  to  the  advice  and  conscrtt  of 
the  Senate.  This  structure  is  not  consistent  with  the  proposed  Dustice 
Assistance  Act  of  1983  which  provides  for  the  program  olfices  (B3P,  NI3| 
and  bis)  to  have  their  directors  appointed  by  the  Attorney  General  and  who 
would  report  to  the  Presidentially-appointed  Assistant  Attorney  General, 
Office  of  Justice  Assistance. 

Recently,  CJJDPhas  shifted  direction  to  focus  more  of  its  efforts 
on  serious  and  violent  offender  activities,  state  and  local  training 
programs,  and  research  programs  which  are  consistent  with  the  Attorney 
GeneraTs  Violent  Crime  Task  Force  recommendations.  In  fact,  over  ^0%  of 
all  OD3DP  funds  are  currently  directed  to  serious  and  violent  offender 
programs. 

m.  Alternative  Courses  of  Action 

M'c  believe  the  Administrate^  has  essentially  four  options: 


A.  Do  nothing.  Submission  of  no  reauthorization  legislation  coupled 
with  a  fiscal  year  1983  phase-out  plan  would  be  consistent  with  the 
Administration's  past  position.  However,  the  submission  of  no  bill 
assumes  that  Congress  will  not  provide  an  appropriation  for  fiscal 
year  19S^  and  that  phase-out  operations  could  begin  and  be  completed 
in  fiscal  year  198^*.  This  is  probably  unrealistic. 

^»  Submit  a  nhase-out  proposal  bilL  Submission  of  phase-out 
legislation  would  be  consistent  with  the  Administration's  past 
budgetary  views  on  the  Duvenile  Dustice  Act  and  provide  for  a 
responsible  phase-out.  However,  there  would  be  strong  opposition  to 
such  an  approach  in  Congress. 

C.  Propose  limited  ret^earch^  statistics,  training  and  demonstration 
functions.  Consistent  with  Victim  and  Violent  Crime  Task  Force 
recommendations,  an  authorization  of  about  $20  million  could  be 
proposed  to  conduct  research,  statistics,  and  training  activities  to 
develop  and  test  programs  to  combat  serious  and  violent  juvenile 
crime,  and  to  assist  juvenile  victims  and  victims  of  juvenile  crime. 

Restructure  the  office.  New  legislation  could  be  developed  to 
restructure  the  office  to  assist  state  and  local  governments  to  deal 
with  serious  juvenile  crime.  Such  legislation  could  design  the  office 
to  deal  directly  and  practically  with  the  problems  of  juvenile 
delinquency  and  youth  crime,  particularly  the  threats  they  present  to 
the  public,  the  victim,  the  family,  and  the  schools.  Its  focus  should  be 
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relatively  narrow  and  well -defined,  and  it  should  be  presented  not  as  a 
promise  to  cure  these  problems  over  the  next  ten  years,  but  as  a  plan 
to  assist  state  and  local  governments,  as -well  as  the  private  sector,  m 
dealing  with  a  difficult  and  serious  problem  on  a  limited  basis. 

IV.  Recommendation,  \t'e  believe  the  most  realistic  approach  would  be  to 
propose  new  legislation  restructuring  the  office  as  stated  in  section  1U.D. 

V,  Reasons  for  Recommendation,  We  believe  that  because  Juveniles 
commit  r\early  <*0%  ol  a)'  felonies,  and  because  the  public  has  such  an 
overwhelming  fear  of  juvenile  crime,  It  is  important  for  the  Department  to 
add  an  initiative  concerned  with  juvenile  crime  to  its  overall  fight  against 
crime.  Such  an  initiative  should  de^'elop  and  conduct  effective  programs  in 
the  areas  of  prevention,  investigation  and  apprehension,  prosecution, 
judicial  processing,  disposition  and  corrections  of  ji^yeniles,  and  should 
independently  evaluate  these  programs  so  that  information  on  their  success 
or  failure  may  be  distributed  to  the  states.  Programs  should  be  emphasized 
that  focus  on  maintaining  and  strengthening  families,  dealing  with  serious, 
chronic  and  violent  juvenile  offenders,  providing  restitution,  dealing  with 
drug,  alcohol,  and  other  substance  abuse,  assisting  victims  of  juvenile 
crime,  and  providing  programs  dealing  with  child  molestation,  sexual 
assault  and  pornography. 

Many  states  have  already  adopted  procedures  and  programs  which 
attempt  to  deal  with  the  serious  offender  (such  as  reduced  age  of  criminal 
culpability,  modified  waiver  to  adult  criminal  court,  and  fixed  or 
determinate  senVences  in  juvenile  court).  Reliable,  credible  research 
should  be  conducted  with  a  view  to  determining  what  programs  and 
procedures  work  best  with  what  offenders  under  what  circumstances. 

Revenue  sharing  funds  could  be  provided  to  state  and  local^ 
governments  for  use  in  meeting  juvenile  delinquency  and  youth  crime 
problems  without  cumbersome  federal  intervention,  costly  monitoring,  and 
burcaucratically  imposed  mandates.  Since  such  a  program  now  exists  with 
bureaucratic  controls,  it  might  be  politically  unwise  to  propose  complete 
termination.  Juvenile  justice  is  a  state  problem;  the  states  should  be  able 
to  use  such  money  without  strict  federal  controls. 

This  option  would  be  consistent  with  the  Violent  Crime  Task  Force 
and  Victims  Task  Force  recommendations  Including  the  view  that  •*the 
Federal  Government  can  play  an  important  and  cost-beneficial  role  as  a 
program  catalyst  to  State  and  local  jurisdictJons...**  (Recom.  61). 
Submission  of  such  a  proposal  would  take  the  initiative  from  the 
congressiofial  committees  whjch  will  propose  reauthorization  legislation 
that  bears  no  resemblance  to  Administration  policy  and  priorities.  In 
addition,  this  option  is  consistent  with  the  033DP  National  Advisory 
Committee's  public  recommendations.  For  the  Administration  to  opt  for 
yet  a  third  approach,  would  sufficiently  fracture  our  position  as  to  give 
proponents  ol  reauthorization  of  the  existing  structure  a  greater 
advantage. 

I  look  forward  to  discussing  this  matter  with  you  more  fully,  but 
suggest  that  we  do  so  as  quickly  as  possible. 
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iTMsMintton.  D  C.  20^ 


8  0  APR  ld83 


The  Honorable  Ike  P.  Andrews 
Chairman 

Subcommittee  on  Human  Resources 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
House  of  Representatives 
Washington,  DC  20515 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman: 

It  la  my  pleasure  to  transmit  to  you  a  copy  of  the  "Seventh 
Annual  Report  of  the  National  Advisory  Committee  for  Juvenile 
Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention".     This  Is  submitted  In 
accordance  with  Section  207(e)  of  the  Juvenile  Justice  and 
Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of  1974,  as  amended. 

This  Report  describes  the  activities  and  findings  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  for  Fiscal  Year  1982.     The  Committee  Intends  to  Issue  a 
special  report  concerning  Its  legislative  recommendations  for  the 
reauthorization  of  the  JJDP  Act  and  future  priorities.     Aa  soon 
as  that  report  Is  available,  you  will  be  provided  a  copy. 

-  trust  you  will  find  the  Committee's  Seventh  Annual  Report  both 
useful  and  Informative. 

SI ncerely, 


S 


Alfred  S.  Regncry 
Acting  Administrator 


Rnclosure 
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NATIONAL  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE  FOR 
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Submitted  Pursuant  to  Sectloa  207(e) 
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UNfTED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 

OFFICE  OF  JUVENILE  JUSTICE  AND  OEUNOUENCY  PREVENTION 
NATIONAL  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE  FOR  JUVENILE 
JUSTICE  AND  DELINQUENCY  PREVENTION 
WM&HINQTON,  O.C.  20S31 


Tht  Freiident  of  tht  Ualced  Statfti 
Th«  Whit*  Houi* 
Vashlogtoo,  D«C« 

Dear  Mr*  President: 

I  havt  thm  honor  to  traanlt  hflrewlth,  puriuant  to  tK* 
provliloni  o£  Stctlon  207(«)  of  thm  Juvtnllt  Juitlct 
ftod  D«llnqu«ncy  pr«v«ntlon  Act  of  1974  (Pub,  L,  93-415),  «■ 
M«ud«d,  thm  Smnth  Annual  Rtport  of  tb«  National  Advisory 
Conaittaa  for  Juvaaila  Juatiet  and  Dalinquency  Pr«vantion« 


Raap«etfdll7, 


Charlas  B«  (Bud)  Ullkinaon 
Chairaan 


Vaahln^ton,  D.C* 
Harch  31,  1983 
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SUMMARY  OF  THE  YEAR 


This  report  presents  a  concise  account  of  the 
activities  of  the  National  Advisory  Committee  for  Juvenile 
Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  for  Fiscal  Year  1982 • 
It  contains  a  brief  account  of  the  two  meetings  ihAt  the 
Committee  held  during  that  period  (on  June  28-29  and 
September  20-21,  1982)  and  a  section  on  the  general 
activities  and  findings  of  the  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice 
and  Dellquency  Prevention,  part  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Justice,  la  relation  to  which  the  Committee  has  certain 
statutory  responsibilities. 

The  remainder  of  the  report  consists  of  descriptions 
of  four  subject  areas  of  particular  Interest  to  the 
Committee:    Juvenile  Justice  Standards,  Federal  Liaison 
Activities,  Illegal  Immigrants,  and  Probation. 

This  report  contains  no  policy  recommendations.  The 
Committee  Intends  to  issue  a  special  report  on:  (I) 
legislative  recommmendatlons  for  reauthorization  under  the 
Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of  1974 
(Pub.  L.  93-415);  and  (2)  future  priorities. 


Meeting  of  June  28-29  >  1982 

On  June  28,   the  Attorney  General  administered  the  oath 
of  office  to  the  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Committee, 
whereupon  the  Chairman  called  to  order  the  first  meeting  of 
the  Committee.    All  appointed  members  were  present; 
however,  a  statutory  quorum  (10)  was  not  possible.  The 
Committee  received  briefings  in  a  number  of  areas  and 
expressed  a  consensus  view  in  regard  to  a  solicitation  for 
the  National  Juvenile  Justice  Standards  Resource  and 
Demonstration  Program  (see  the  section  on  Juvenile  Justice 
Standards,  herein,  for  details).    The  Committee  also 
discussed  its  future  agenda  and  long-range  goals. 

Meeting  of  September  20-21,  1982 

On  September  20,  the  Committee  opened  its  second 
meeting.    All  appointed  members  were  present,  but  a 
statutory  quorum  (10)  was  not  possible.    The  Committee 
received  briefings  in  a  number  of  areas,  and  discussed  the 
establishment  of  subcommittees.    It  passed  nwo  motions 
regarding  the  National  Juvenile  Justice  Standards  Resource 
and  Demonstration  Program  (see  the  section  on  Juvenile 
Justice  Standards,  herein,  for  details).     It  adopted  a 
motion  to  invite  to  each  of  Its  meetings  members 
(preferably  chairs)  of  one  or  two  State  Advisory  Groups. 
The  Committee  also  advised  the  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice 
and  Delinquency  Prevention  on  Its  1983  program  plans. 


SUMMARY  OF  MINUTES  OF  THE  MEETINGS  OF 
THE  NATIONAL  ADVISORY  COMMITTEEE 
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ACTIVITIES  AND  FINDINGS  UNDER  THE  JUVENILE  JUSTICE 
AND  DELINQUENCY  PREVENTION  ACT  OF  197A 

The  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency 
Prevention  (the  Office),  acting  with  the  advice  of  the 
Committee,  is  responsible  for  the  following  four  major 
functions: 


o      Assistance  to  States  and  local  communities  to 

enhance  juvenile  justice  and  reduce  delinquency*. 

o      Special  Emphasis  prevention  and  treatment  program 
initiatives  of  critical  Importance  that  are 
developed,  tested,  and  demonstrated  as  successful 
programs* 

o     The  National  Institute  for  Juvenile  Justice  and 
Deliquency  Prevention  (the  Institute),  which 
conducts  research,  evaluates  program^,  provides 
specialized  training,  and  disseminates  information 
of  value  to  concerned  agencies* 

o      Coordination  of  Federal  efforts  in  the  area 
through  the  interagency  Federal  Coordinating 
Council,  which  is  chaired  by  the  Administrator  of 
the  Office  and  staffed  by  the  Office.     (See  the 
discussina  of  the  activity  in  the  section  on 
Federal  Liaison  Activities,  below.) 


ASSISTANCE  10  STATES  AND  COMMUNITIES 


Formula  Grants 


The  Office  provides  grants  to  participating  States 
according  to  a  formula  based  on  their  population  of 
juveniles  under  the  age  of  18.    During  fiscal  year  1982,  45 
States  and  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Trust 
Territories,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Northern  Marianas 
received  formula  grant  awards  totalling  $42,665,000.  The 
minimum  allocation  to  each  State  was  $225,000  and  to  the 
latter,  $56,250.    The  total  funds  allocated  amounted  to 
almost  two-thirds  of  the  Office's  budget  and  were  dedicated 
by  the  States  to  the  development  and  maintenance  of 
juvenile  justice  and  delinquency  prevention  programs. 
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Tociintcal  Asslst/ince 

More  than  AAO  instances  of  technical  assistance  and 
more  than  2,300  work-hours  were  provided  by  the  Office  to 
State  and  local  agencies  in  fiscal  year  1982»  Assistance 
was  given  In  a  number  of  areas,  with  the  emphasis  on 
alternatives  to  the  juvenile  justice  system,  removing 
juveniles  from  adult  jails,  serious  and  violent  juvenile 
crime,  the  Foster  Grandparent  program,  restitution,  and 
delinquency  prevention.    Almost  $2  million  was  committed  to 
technical  assistance  In  fiscal  year  1982  in  contracts  and 
grants* 

Technical  assistance  has  supported  the  following  three 
major  goal  areas; 

o      Prevention;  To  preclude  the  initial  occurrence  of 
all  types  of  juvenile  offenses,  including  minor, 
serious,  violent,  and  status  offenses* 

o      Alternatives  to  the  system;  To  establish 

alternative  responses  to  delinquent  behavior  for 
those  juveniles  who  have  had  some  official  contact 
with  the  system* 

o      Improvement  of  the  system;  To  develop  and  assist 
the  implementation  of  policies  and  procedures  by 
the  agencies  of  juvenile  justice  that  promote 
future  law-abiding  behavior,  insure  effective 
allocation  of  system  resources,  and  otherwise 
enhance  administratioa* 

In  addition,  technical  assistance  supported  those 
sections  of  the  Act  that  c orroborate •  the  high  value  of 
least  restrictive  confinement  and  conimunl ty-based  treatment* 

SPECIAL  EMPHASIS 

The  following  major  demonstration  programs  were 
continued  in  fiscal  year  1982: 

^      Restitution  by  Juvenile  Of  fendersyi)rovided  the 

coui'ts  with  the  alternative  sanction  of  requiring 
offenders  to  reader  monetary  or  victim  or 
community  services  restitution  through  appropriate 
work* 

^      Project  New  Pride  provided  specially  designed 
i nt ensive ,  comprehensive ,  communi ty-based 
treatment  for  serious  offenders;  it  reduced 
reclilvlsm.  Increased  school  and  social 
achl  evements ,  and  provided  employment 
oppor tuni  ties* 
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o      The  A l.ter native  Education  Program  reduced 

drop-out,  truancy,  and  suspension  rates  through 
special  modification  of  Ineffective  and  adverse 
school  policies  and  curricula,  and  provision  of 
special  educational  options  for  youths  whose  needs 
were  not  being  met  In  traditional  classrooms* 

o     The  Removal  of  Juveniles  from  Adult  Jails  and 
Lock-ups  program  assisted  communities  In 
accomplishing  this  self-explanatory  goalt 

o      Delinquency  Prevention  Through  Capacity  Building 
was  designed  to  Increase  the  capacity  of  public 
and  private  groups  to  prevent  delinquency  through 
a  Variety  of  programs,  Including  crisis 
intervention,  peer  counseling,  and  job  training 
and  placement •    Programs  to  Improve  the 
administration  of  justice  were  Included  In  this 
Initiative, 

o     The  Violent  Juvenile  Offender  program  is  a  major 
research  and  development  effort  with  two 
subprograms.    Part  I  used  the  most  effective  known 
approaches,  which  included  development  of 
performance  contracts  with  young  offenders  that 
specified  services  to  be  provided,  the 
responsibilltes  of  the  youth,  and  the  penalties  if 
contract  terms  were  not  met.    Medical,  dental, 
psychological,  and  psychiatric  analyses  and 
complete  family,  social,  and  criminal  histories 
were  done,  as  well  as  vocational  and  other  skill 
assessments,  and  remedial  services  were  provided. 
Part  II  tested  the  ability  of  community 
organizations  to  mobilize  residents  for  the 
purpose  of  controlling  youths*  behavior  and  to 
encourage  local  Institutions  to  exercise  more 
effective  control  and  supervision  of  youths. 

The  preliminary  evaluation  report  for  the  Restitution 
rogram  during  the  first  two  years,  1979-1981,  showed  the 
ollowing  major  accomplishments: 

o      Of  the  15,427  closed  Restitution  cases,  83  percent 
of  involved  juveniles  had  no  further  contact  with 
the  juvenile  court  prior  to  case  closure. 

o      Program  costs  averaged  approximately  $1,000  per 
youth,  while  Incarceration  costs  ranged  from 
i24,000  to  $43,000  per  year. 
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o      Some  17,300  youths  participated  In  the  first  2 
years,  paying  ^1|532,966  In  monetary  restitution, 
working  259,092  hours  In  community  service,  and 
performing  more  than  4,060  hours  of  dlrt^ct  victim 
services.    More  than  18,390  victims  and 
$9»5  million  were  Involved  in  the  offenses 
committed  by  these  youths* 

Results  for  Project  New  Pride  showed  that  many  serious 
Juvenile  offenders  who  failed  In  traditional  programs  made 
considerable  progress  after  enrollment  in  Project  New 
Pride*  Some  of  these  results  follow: 

o     Through  September  1982,  1,448  youngsters  were 
referred  to  New  Prldejthere  wdre  877  active 
clients,  and  238  youngsters  completed  the  12-month 
program*     Many  who  did  not  complete  the  12  months 
left  under  positive  circumstances* 

o      The  average  monthly  percentage  of  clients  charged 
with  committing  offenses  dropped  from  22.8  percent 
prior  to  admission  to  New  Pride  to  9,2  percent 
after  admission*    The  average  number  of  offenses 
per  month  dropped  from  91*4  before  New  Pride 
admission  to  24*8  after  admission* 

o      Two-thirds  of  clients  were  school  dropouts;  durin^'-^ 
enrollment,   the  average  percentage  of^nexcused  c 
school  absences  dropped  from  58  percent  to  36 
percent, 

o      The  average  testing  gain  in  mathematics  was  one 
year;  the  average  gain  In  reading  was 
approximately  two  years*    These  preliminary 
findings  of  gains  In  scores  were  highly 
significant  statistically* 

o      The  average  cost  per  child  (all  serious  offenders) 
In  New  Pride  was  approximately  $6,000;   the  average 
cost  per  child  for  1 acarceratlon  was  $24,000  to 
$43,000*  • 

The  Alternative  Education  program  also  showed 
encouraging  results.  Including  the  following: 

o      More  chan  10,000  students  have  participated  with 
more  than  1,000  teachers  and  school  admial strators 
receiving  training  in  alternative  education 
teciinlques* 
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o     Projects  resulted  In  some  level  of  system  change 
at  85  percent  of  the  project  sites*    Changes  range 
from  specific  procedural  modifications  to  the 
adoption  of  an  alternative  way  of  dealing  with 
expulsion  and  suspension  by  an  entire  school 
district, 

o     Attendance  Improved  significantly  la  project 

schools,  with  considerable  academic  Improvement  in 
some  places*    Referrals  for  disciplinary  action 
also  decreased  at  some  sites* 

THE  NATIONAL  INSTITUTE 'FOR  JUVENILE  JUSTICE  AND  DELIQUENCY 
PREVENTION 

Specialized  Training  and  Information  Dissemination 

During  fiscal  year  1982,  the  Institute  supported  23 
training  projects  tl»at  were  carried  out  by  specialized 
public  and  private  organizations  and  institutions  concerned 
with  improving  juvenile  justice*    Approximately  2,000 
juvenile  court  judges  and  other  court-related  management 
personnel  and  professionals,  educators,  administrators  of 
juvenile  correctional  institutions  and  community-based 
alternative  programs,  law  enforcement  personnel,  and 
persons  associated  with  employment  and  family  counseling 
programs  participated  in  and  benefited  from  the  training. 

More  than  $2,000,000  was  awarded  to  eight  luformation 
dissemination  projects*    One  project,  the  National  Criminal 
Justice  Reference  Service,  responded  to  approximately  2,900 
Informacion  requests  from  researchers,  judges,  legislators, 
and  others  Involved  in  criminal  justice* 

In  addition,   the  Office  concluded  an  agreement  with 
the  Federal  Law  Enforcement  Training  Center  in  Georgia  for 
seminars  addressed  to  law  enforcement  administrators  on 
current  issues  in  juvenile  justice  and  on  presentations  of 
modern  police  management  strategies  to  improve  police 
juvenile  services* 

Research  and  Evaluation 

Data  and  analyses  supplied  by  the  Institute  indicated 
that  relatively  few  juvenile  offenders  continued  criminal 
behavior  as  adults;  however,  research  also  confirmed  that 
some  of  these  youths  become  career  criminals  who  are 
responsible  for  the  majority  of  serious  and  violent  crimes 
through  late  adolescence  and  early  adulthood.  Development 
and  testing  of  new  prevention  and  Intervention  programs  for 
these  youths  included  the  following  activities: 
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0      The  extent,  characteristics,  and  trends  of 
delinquency  were  bt  ing  assessed. 

0      Justice  systems  for  processing  juvenile  offenders 
were  being  analyzed. 

0      Longitudinal  studied  were  being  pursued  to  Improve 
understanding  of  delinquent  careers  and  the 
capability  to  predict  future  Involvement  In  crime* 

o      Research  on  Justice  system  organization  policies 
and  practices  was  being  designed  to  determine  the 
most  effective  and  efficient  methods  of  handling 
juvenile  offenders* 

o      National  evaluations  of  Office  Special  Emphasis 
demonstration  and  research  and  development 
programs  In  the  areas  of  prevention,  restitution, 
and  more  intensive  correctional  programs  for 
serious  Juvenile  offenders  were  being  conducted. 

o      A  major  share  of  funds  was  being  devoted  to  a 
special  program  of  research  on  serious  Juvenile 
crime. 

Projects  focusing  on  the  development  of  safe  and 
effective  alternatives  to  traditional  correctional 
institution  programs  were  also  continued* 

The  highlights  of  the  preliminary  and  final  results  of 
research  were: 

o      Natlnnal  rates  of  juvenile  crime  appeared  to  be 
leveling  off;  however,   the  seriousness  of  crimes 
committed  by  juveniles  Increased  In  several  urban 
centers, 

o      The  results  of  a  national  survey  of  self-reported 
dellnqupucy  and  drug  use  Indicated  an  Increase  In 
tirug  use,   Including  alcohol,  among  juveniles*  A 
clear  association  was  found  between  frequency  and 
number  of  drug,s  used  and  delinquency! 

o  T/»arning  disabilities  Increased  the  frequency  of 
self -repor ted  delinquency  ancl  the  prnbability  of 
arrest  and  adjudication* 
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JUVENILE  JUSTICE  STANDARDS 

Standards  for  the  juvenile  justice  system  were  a  subject 
of  Interest  and  action  by  the  National  Advisory  Coramltlee  for 
Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  (the  Committee) 
during  fiscal  year  1982.    Under  Section  207(d)  (4) ,  the 
Committee  has  special  responslbllltlefi  to  "makt  refinements  in 
recommended  standards  for  the  administration  of  juvenile 
justice  at  the  Federal,  State,  and  local  levels  .   .  . 

At  Its  first  meeting  la  fiscal  year  1982,  held  on  June 
28,  1982,   the  Conimlttee  considered  a  proposed  solicitation  by 
the  Office  for  applicants  to  conduc    a  demonstration  of 
juvenile  justice  standards.     Expendluures  totaling  $800,000 
were  contemplated  and  the  program  Included  proposed  standards 
covering  five  areas; 

o  Prevention. 

o  *\dministratioa« 

o       Inter vent  ion. 

o  Adjudication. 

o  Supervision. 

Committee  members  expressed  concern  aMawtJ^e  timing, 
cost,  format,  scope,  and  application  of  x£e  j^^gram  and 
requested  additional  information  on  the  i^ns*    The  draft 
solicitation,  which  had  been  issued  on  iune  15,  L982,  was 
cancelled  on  June  28,  1982,   in  order  tfbf  give  Committee  members 
the  opportunity  to  become  acquaintedA/th  the  Issues  involved 
and  to  study  optional  actions.    The  resulting  delay  also 
provided  the  opportunity  for  public  comment  on  the 
feasibility,  desirability,  and  utility  of  pursuing  alternative 
strategies,  Includliig  the  development  of  a  aodel  State 
juvenl le  code. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Committee  was  held  on  September 
20,  1982.  In  preparation,   the  Office  had  provided  each  member 
with  relevant  review  materials  that  Included: 

o    Standards  that  had  been  prepared  by  the  predecessor 
Commi  ttee. 

o    Comparative  analyses. 

o    Correspondence  from  national.  State,  and  local 
respondents . 

o    An  options  paper  discussing  nine  possible  options. 
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The  Committee  discussed  the  matter  and  listened  to  a  panel  of 
experts  la  juvenile  codes  and  standards  and  representatives 
from  State  .ind  from  other  a.atloaal  advisory  groups.  These 
addressed  the  merits  of  the  various  proposals. 

The  Conunlttee  then  advised  the  Administrator  not  to 
proceed  with  any  standards  ^Initiative  or  Implementation  at 
this  time. 

The  Conunlttee  requested  the  Office  to  draft,  for 
presentation  at  Its  next  meeting,  several  methods  of 
continuing  the  availability  of  documents  on  standards.  It  also 
requested  the  Office  to  propose  additional  means  of 
disseminating  Information  to  State  and  local  governments. 
Finally,  the  Committee  advised  the  Office  to  prepare  a  plan 
for  the  development  of  a  model  code  Incorporating  minimum 
legal  constitutional  requirements  for  State  and  local 
governments. 

To  oversee  activities  In  the  area  of  juvenile  justice 
standards  between  meetings,  a  Subcommittee  to  Develop  a  Model 
Code  Incorporating  Constitutional  Standards  for  Juvenile 
Justice  was  designated.  Its  members  were  Judge  Healey 
(Chairman),  Judge  Mllllgan,  and  Judge  Wright. 
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FEDERAL  LIAISON  ACTIVITIES 

The  Nailonal  Advisory  Committee  (the  Committee)  for 
Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  was  Informed  of 
liaison  and  coordination  activities  among  Federal  agencies 
concerned  with  juvenile  justice  and  delinquency  prevention  at 
Its  meeting  on  September  20,  1982.  Under  the  Juvenile  Justice 
and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of  1974  (Pub*  L»  93-415),  as 
amended  (the  Act),  responsibility  for  the  coordination  of  "all 
Federal  juvenile  delinquency  programs**  rests  with  the 
Coordinating  Council  on  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency 
Prevention,  an  Independent,  Cabinet-level  organization  within 
the  executive  branch,  created  by  Section  206(a)(1)  of  the  Act* 
The  members  of  the  Council  Include: 

Attorney  General 

Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
Secretary  of  I^bor 
Secretary  of  Education 

Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Director  of  the  Community  Services  Administration 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Drug  Abuse  Policy 
Director  of  the  ACTION  Agency 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Prisons 
Commissioner  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
Director  for  the  Office  of  Special  Education 

and  Rehabilitation  Services 
Commissioner  for  the  Administration  for  Children,  Youth, 

and  Families 
Director  of  the  Youth  Development  Bureau 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Justice  Assistance,  Research 

and  Statistics 
Administrator  of  the  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  and 

Delinquency  Prevention 
Deputy  Administrator  of  the  National  Institute  for 

Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention 
Director  of  the  National  Institute  of  Justice 
representatives  of  such  other  agencies  as  the  President 

shall  designate  (Section  (206) (a) (1) ) . 

The  Committee  appointed  one  of  Its  members,  Joseph 
Bertroche,   to  serve  as  liaison  with  the  Council.    He  attended 
all  Council  meetings* 

Program  Plan 

In  1981  the  Council  began  work  on  a  program  plan  that  Is 
intended  to  guide  the  work  of  the  Council  to  1984.  Development 
of  the  plan  led  to  hearings  conducted  by  the  Council  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  In  Denver,  Colo.,  during  March  1982. 
The  Council  Invited  comment  on  four  areas  that  It  had  selected 
for  further  research  and  discussion.    The  58  State  and  local 
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governin(»nts,  private  agencies,  and  organizations  that 
responded  to  the  Council's  Invitation  indicated  that  the  areas 
should  be  ranked  In  the  following  order: 

o    Schools  and  dellquency; 

o    Treatment  alternatives  (especially  for  serious 
juvenile  offenders); 

o    Youth  development;  and 

o    Substance  abuse* 

The  hearings  were  followed  by  a  working  session  of  the 
Council  In  >lay  1982.  Five  recommendations  were  selected  for 
concentrated  attention  and  a  workplan  was  developed  for  each: 

o    Facilitating  si^hool-related  approaches  to 
delinquency  prevention; 

o    Facilitating  the  development  of  alcohol  and 
drug  abuse  prevention; 

o    Developing  treatment  alternatives  for  drug- 
and  alcohol-abusing  juveniles; 

o    Encouraging  youth  involvement  In  the  community 
through  private  sector  and  government  programs; 
and 

o    Assisting  Federal  and  State  decisionmakers  In  the 
appropriate  placement  of  juveniles. 

The  effort  had  a  three-part  objective: 

o    To  develop  consistent  and  implementable 
Federal  policies; 

o    To  provide  technical  assistance  and  training, 
repllcable  program  models,  and  research, 
development^  and  evaluation  strategies;  and 

o    To  disseminate  timely  and  relevant  Information. 
Youth  In  Federal  Custody 

The  Council  continued  Its  examination  of  the  policies  of 
Federal  agencies  that  may  hold  youths  la  custody  to  Insure 
that  these  policies  were  In  agreement  with  the  mandates  of  the 
Act.  Particular  attention  was  given  to  the  policies  of  the 
Bureau  of  Prisons  (U.S.  Depar'ment  of  Justice). 
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Native  AMTlcan  Youth 

k  1981  itudy  coMisaloQtd  by  tht  Couocll  and  th«  Office, 
Childrttt  in  Cuatodyi  yialdad  ao  infonuition  oa  tha  atatua  of 
Natlva  Aaericaii  youth  ia  Ftdaral  cuatody;  conaaqueatlyi  tha 
Couocll  directad  ita  itaff  to  collact  and  diaaaainata  tha 
aaaded  data.    An  initial  taporti  containing  prallainary 
Inforaatlon  on  tribal  antitlaa^  ImptX  and  law  enforceacnt 
atructuraai  aod  avallabla  datantioa  and  other  facilltleai  waa 
coaplatad  In  February  1982* 

State  Coordinatioa  of  Youth  Sarvlcaa 

An  Interageocy  egreeeent  between  the  Office  and  the 
Adeioiatration  for  Childreni  Youths  and  FaBlliea  (U.S. 
Department  of  Health  mod  Huaaa  Servleea)  reaulted  in  the 
loitiation  of  a  aCudy  of  State  Mehaniaaa  for  coordinating 
youth-aervloc  prograaa  aod  polieiea*   Tbe  aurvty  waa  begun  in 
the  fall  of  1982;  reaulta  were  expected  early  la  1983* 

Survey  of  Proaraaa 

The  National  Inaticuce  for  Juvenile  Juatice  and 
Delinquency  Prevention  had  begun  a  aurvey  of  reaidential  mod 
non-re lidential  prograiBi  for  children  and  youtha.  The  Council 
asaisted  io  thia  project  by  developing  and  aending  a  letter, 
signed  by  official!  of  the  Offlcei  the  Adainlitration  for 
Children,  Youth,  and  Faniliei,  and  tha  National  Inatitute  of 
Mental  Health ,  chat  urged  prograa  direccori  to  coaplete  and 
return  the  iurvey  form.  The  survey  was  intended  to  supply 
national  Inforaatlon  about  facilities  and  progress  that  served 
children  and  youths  who  were  ia  need  of  help  because  they  are 
dependent,  neglected,  and  abuaed,  delinquent,  eaotionally 
disturbed,  neatally  ill,  pregnant,  users  of  illegal 
substaoces,  statu"  offenders,  or  without  shelter  or  care. 
Prellolnary  reporta  were  scheduled  for  December  1982;  final 
reports  were  scheduled  for  1984. 

Interagency  Agreeaents 

The  Office  and  the  U.S.  Deptrtment  of  Labor  developed  an 
Interagency  agreeaeut  that  resulted  la  fonnatloa  of  Act 
Together,  a  national  corporation  whose  purpose  was  to  promote 
the  development  of  model  prograna  for  youths  with  multiple 
problems.  Act  Together's  demoastratloa  prograa  began  lo  March 
I982j  Its  first  quarterly  report  waa  suboitted  In  October  1982, 

In  Auijust  1982,   the  Otfire  also  contributed  funds  to  two 
projects  that  accept  and  use  as  volunteers  youths  who  are 
status  offenders  nr  under   the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Juvenile 
Juatice  system.  These  projects,  directed  by  the  ACTION 
Agency,  were  Intended  to  reduce  the  likelihood  that  these 
youths  will  be  further  Involved  with  the  criminal  Justice 
system.  Their  results  could  also  h^*lp  to  test  the  feasibility 
of  the  Council's  fourth  area  of  conceotratloui  encouraging 
youth  Involvement  la  the  community.    On  behalf  of  the  Council, 
the  Office  agreed  with  the  National  School  Board  Association 
to  undertake  the  production  of  a  source  book  on  school-based 
delinquency  prevention  programs. 
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ILLEGAL  IMMIGRANTS 

The  Natir,nal  Advisory  Committee  for  Juvenile  Justice  and 
Delinquency  Prevention  directed  Its  attention  in  Fiscal  Year 
1982  to  certain  problems  of  illegal  Immigrant  juveniles,  part 
of  the  larger  problem  of  Illegal  Immigration  Into  the  United 
States,  particularly  across  the  Mexican  border. 

American  and  Mexican  officials  Identified  the  following 
specific  problems  concerning  alien  juvenile  offeiuiers: 

1.  3,000  to  6,000  juveniles  were  estimated  to  enter  the 
United  States  illegally  each  year  and  commit  criu;  s. 

2.  Dispositional  alternatives  that  were  applied  once 
these  juveniles  were  apprehended  were  not 
satisfactory. 

Immigrant  juveniles  who  were  apprehended  by  law 
enforcement  officials  were  either  taken  to  court  (if  the 
offense  was  serious  or  if  the  youth  was  a  repeat  offender),  or 
transferred  to  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service  for 
disposition.  Youths  taken  to  court  were  sometimes  detained  In 
a  county  detention  center  if  additional  court  appearances  were 
required.    Approximately  675  youtlis  were  processed  through 
this  arrangement.    These  alien  juvenile  offenders  were  causing 
consternation  among  officials  of  the  border  States  as  well  as 
to  Mexican  officials.  | 

In  April  1982,   the  United  States  and  Mexico  approved  the 
following  recommendation  related  to  alien  juvenile  offenders: 

"That  when  (recommended  Mexican  Government)  studies  are 
concluded  and  a  (Mexican  Government)  position  arrived  at, 
a  meeting  be  held  by  the  responsible  authorities  of  both' 
countries  in  «-rder  to  determine  if  joint  preventive 
measures  might  be  agreed  upon."  i 

In  September  1982,  the  Mexican  Government  se\t  a  letter 
to  Assistant  Secretary  of  state  Thomas  D.  Enders,  \tatlng  that 
their  studies  of  the  Issues  had  begun  and,  when  thj  studies 
were  complete,  they  would  call  for  a  bilateral  meellng. 

Major  Issues  * 

The  major  Issues  In  this  area  Included  the  following: 
I.     Illegal  juvenile  aliens: 

a.  For  those  who  committed  crimes,  the  Issues 
included  the  amount  of  crime,  appropriate 
punishment,  the  matter  of  their  incarceration  In 
a  country  foreign  to  them,  and  the  expense 
involved  for  State  and  county  governments. 
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b«  For  those  who  were  appreheiided  for  something 
other  than  committing  a  crime  (usually  for  an 
immigration  offense),  the  Issues  Included  the 
appropriate  role  for  Federal  agencies  such  as  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Ser>dce|  the  U«S« 
Marshals  Service,  and  the  Bureau  of  Prisons,  and 
the  question  of  whether  the  holding  of  such 
Juveniles  in  facilities  was  inconsistent  with 
Federal  law* 

2«      Legal  Juvenile  aliens:    Regarding  those  who 

committed  crime,  the  Issues  included  the  amount  of 
crime  and  the  response  of  the  jurlsjllctlona  in  which 
the  crimes  were  committed* 
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PROBATION 


During  1982  the  National  Advisory  Committee  for  Juvenile 
Jw.sLlce  .and  Df?Unquoncy  Prevention  (the  Committee)  reviewed  the 

and  current  program  activities  of  the  Office  of  Juvenile 
Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  (the  Office),    The  review 
was  designed  to  determine  what  attention  was  being  given  to 
those  areas  of  juvenile  justice  and  delinquency  prevention  In 
which  the  Federal  Government  should  be  active. 

Juvenile  probation  was  one  such  area.    The  Committee 
observed  that  very  little  attention  was  given  to  juvenile 
probation  between  1974  and  1982,     In  addition,   the  Committee 
noted,  it  was  difficult  to  determine  the  status  of  juvenile 
probation  at  the  State  and  local  levels,  because  relevant  data 
had  not  been  developed  or  examined  as  extensively  as  had  data 
on  ;iduU  probation.     Consequently,  decisionmaker's  at  the 
Federal,  State,  and  local  leve Is' operated  without  assistance  or 
accurate  information  In  an  area  that  affected  an  estimated 
445,000  juveniles  throughout  the  country  (1979  figures). 

The  Coranilttee  noted  that  the  development  of  a  juvenile 
probation  classification  system  might  help  to  accomplish  the 
following: 


Provide  a  rational  framework  for  supervising  serious 
juvenile  offenders  in  a  community. 

Allow  State  and  local  agencies  to  allocate  their 
juvenile  probation  resources  in  the  most 
cost-effective  manner. 

Supply  each  State  and  local  juvenile  justice  system 
with  information  essential  to  planning,  evaluation, 
research,  budgeting,  and  staff  accountability. 


The  Committee  was  aware  that  the  Office  had  begun  work  on 
the  development  of  a  consensus  on  probation  and  on  the 
dovplopraent  of  varices  models  for  probation  systems.  The 
♦effort  to  develop,  refine,  and  test  various  models  for  juvenile 
probation  systems  through  the  use  of  existing  contractual  or 
other  resources  was  continuing. 
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Delinquency  Prevention: 
An  Overview  for  Policy  Development 


I.    The  Need  for  Preventing  Juwanlle  Crime 


Stete«ent  of  the  ProblM 

During  the  past  ten  years,  the  public  has  focused  increasiny  attention  on  a 
nationally  recognized  and  serious  social  problem,  juvenile  crime.  The 

uutuic  ut  juvenile  criuK*  is  cumplex.  It  resists  quick  judgments  or 

sensational  conclusions.    Numbers  and  percentages  alone  do  not  tell  the 

whole  story.    Still,  by  any  standard,  the  numbers  and  percentagea  are 

startling.    Offlcidl  crime  statistics  drumatically  illustrate  tht»  pruhlcm: 

•  Yuuny  people  under  the  age  of  1/  account  for  over  one-third  of  all 
felony  crimes  nationwide, 

•  The  cost  uf  school  vandalis^n  is -well  over  200  million  dollars  a 
year.    For  youths,  ages  12  to  15,  68%  of  the  robberies  and  50%  of 
the  assaults  againct  youngsters  of  this  age  occur  in  school, 

e    During  recent  years,  there  has  been  over  200%  increase  in  arrests 
fur  young  men  and  young  women.    It  is  estimated  that  well  over  a 
half  million  youth  are  currently  incarcerated.    In  1979,  youth, 
u'jys  12  tu  20,  dccounted  for  3«)t  of  all  violent  crime  arrests,  62% 
of  all  serious  property  crime  arrests  and  57%  of  all  overall 
serious  crime  arrests, 

Whi'f)  thi>si'  dljrniinij  stdttstics  are  coinbined  with  other  infunnation  sources. 
It  \\>  disturbingly  clear  that  juvenile  delinquency  is  a  pervasive  and 
'Miiilffiic  |Hul)lem.    it  cuts  across  all  class,  race  and  sex  lines.    There  is 
no  demographic  or  socioeconomic  group  that  can  be  eliminated  from  the  "at 
risk"  cutiMjory,    Furthermore,  other  forms  of  youthful  misbehavior  such  as 
uruy  dnd  alcunol  abuse,  School  truancy  and  status  offenses  are  closely 
Lonin*Lted  to  the  incidence  of  delinquency.    Juvenile  crime  wastes  one  of 
the  nation's  most  precious  resources,  the  young,  who  are  vital  to  the 
I'xp.jnsi.jM  ut  fiutii)Mtil  productivity.     In  total,  the  social  and  econonnc 
t.nsl*.  ot  lU'l  rnquuMcy  jru  enurmous. 

'  P:y^ '  y,»  ^  hH  jJ^ru  ve  n  t  ujm  of  juven  ile  delinquency  compels  ndtiundl 
uUeiit  ion.    Mr  eve  n'Jio'n,"  "however  "''is  not  Simply  a  local  problem.  Because 
juvunTh*  crniK*  is  inextricably  intertwined  with  local,  state  and  national 
conditions,  laws  and  policies,  strategies  to  reduce  and  prevent  delinquency 
•M>(|uir(.  ront  t*rl.Ml  .»f.  iJon  hy  ro  lunities,  stdtos  dmi  tht*  Fi'derdl  ijuverriment. 

M«ifnfM.dnL  hi>derdl,  state  and  local  resources  have  been  focused  on  the 
so-iuus  prubletn  of  juvenile  delinquency.    Host  of  these  resources  have  been 
il»riM.t«Mi  Id  the  tredtment  and  rehabi  1  itat i on  of  youthful  offenders  rather 
than  tu  the  prevention  of  youth  crime.    There  have  been  several  reason^/  tur 
Ui(»  cRjiMdSis  un  trudtintint.  \ 

Ih'l  in.jufncy  prevuniiun  has  been  dn  elusive  concept,  not  amenable  to  easy 
proyram  development,  implementation,  or  evaluation.  Traditionally,  many 
state  and  local  juvenile  justice  professionals  have  had  difficulty  in 
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untlerstandlny  and  defining  prevention  approaches,  and  even  greater  problems 
in  assessing  the  Impact  of  these  approaches.    Past  attempts  to  focus  on 
prevention  programming  have  suffered  from  one  Of  three  impediments: 

•  Many  prevention  efforts  have  been  based  on  explanations  of 
delinquency  causality  that  have  no  defensible  bdSl6.  Casework, 
intlivTUudl  psychothi»ru|)y,  anU  yroup  counsrMiny  dro  but  thrtjy 
u|;prudLMus  that  probume  personality  differences  or  biological 
differences  as  causes  of  delinquency.    Evidence  indicates  that  none 
of  the  dbove  approaches  ore  effective*  in  rmlucincj  delinquency. 

•  DliKT  L'[lorlb  rupryiCMl  thL-  i nd|jpropnute  ur  ineffective 
implementation  of  defensible  explanations  of  delinquency.  Theso 
iMCluiiu  recrudtion  programs,  behavior  modification  confined  to 
treatment  settings  and  wilderness  prograins  without  follow-up  in  the 
cl  lent  s  couwiunUy. 

•  .Somu  programs  Uo  show  promtso,  but  fur  limited  numbers  of  youth  and 

at  substantial  costs  per  client.    An  example  would  be  noncoercive 
pro.irams  to  teach  parents  social  leiirnimj  theory  und  monitor  thuir 
u^L'  of  It. 

Mom.  .)!  the  dDuve  ,>rogrdms  exhaust  the  usual  repertoire  of  delinquency 
prevention  slr.tiegies  of  many  organisations. 

^u/^*^''7'!iuM^"^^^''^*'"^  Uelinquency  Prevention  Act  of  I9M,  as  amended  in 
ly//  and  l9bU,  clearly  mandates  the  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  an^l 
ill' 11  iii(ui»nj.y  l^ri'vi'iit.  ton  Id: 

"provKJi'  the  neci*ssary  rusource s ,  leadersnip  and 
Loordination, ..to  increase  the  capacity  of  state  and  local 
governments  and  public  and  private  agencies  to  conduct 
effective  delinquency  prevention  progrdms  and  to  provide 
research,  evaluation  anM  trainlntj  services  In  the  ficMd  of 

lilVrjMl.-  •li'ltlUl  t.y   Illl'Vflll  "      {'x.'lLiom   Ui/  h). 

Ihe  Conijressiona!  intent  wd5  that  OJJOP  Serve  as  the  focal  point  for  the 
i.ijof  .iinut  ion  oJ  prevention  efforts  within  the  Federal  government, 


Definition  of  Prevention 

One  uf  the  early  problems  faced  by  the  Office  and  by  delinquency  prevention 
iir.K  Honors  was  rh^fining  |ir(wenLlon.     Hi  stor  ic^l  ly  ,  what  has  passed  as 
ili»l  nuiuent,y  prevention  within  the  juvenile  justice  systen  is  basically 
.lellnquency  control,  simply  because  it  has  been  implemented  after  the 
Illegal  behavior  and  often  a  juvenile  justice  systen  reaction  has 
occurred.    "If  societal  action  is  motivated  by  an  offense  that  has  already 
ijken  place,  we  are  dealing  with  control;  if  the  offense  is  only 
dntlcipated,  we  are  dealing  with  prevention,"    (LeJIns,  1967), 
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After  years  of  research  and  program  testing  under  the  l.eadershtp  of  OJJOP, 
researchers  and  practitioners  are  distinguishing  delinquency  prevention 
froin  other  forms  of  delinquency  programs,  such  as  diversion  or  probation:, 

"Delinquency  prevention*  refers  to  activities  designed  to 
reduce  the  Incidence  of  delinquent  acts  and  dlrecte^l  to 
youth  who  are  not  being  dealt  with  as  a  result  of  contact 
«  with  Ihu  juvumlif  justice  systaii  (UJJUM» 

This  definition  presents  three  criteria:  First,  the  activity  should  be 
'•designed"  versus  "hoped"  or  "diretted  at."    Soco.,i,  thp  octivity  shuuM  Ih» 
ili'-i hjiiiMl  lo  iijihiLu  del  in«|ijc'nl  <jc_U.    While  rutuv   if  cu/iLuLt  uiid  urrust 
should  be  affected,  the  first  purpose  is  to  reduce  the  commission  of  acts, 
frwu  which  the  first  a/id  main  social  costs  flow.    The  third  criterion 
specif leal     exludes  probation,  Incarceration,  forms  of  diversion  and  other 
activities  in  which  youth  are  being  dealt  with  as  a  result  of  contact  with 
the  juvenile  justice  system.    These  activities  are  a  reaction  to  actual  or 
alleged  delinquent  acts, 

Prevention  can  be  further  differentiated  into  two  categories;  corrective 
iind  preclusive.    Corrective  prevention  seeks  to  identify  predelinquents  or 
'  youths  who  are  high  risks  for  delinquency  and  to  correct  their  behavioral 
tendencies  or  criminogenic  circumstances  before  delinquency  results.  In 
contrast,  preclusive  prevention  does  not  seek  to  correct  individuals  or 
'jruups  who  are  identified  as  on  the  path  to  becoming  delinquent.  Rather-, 
it  attempts  to  preclude  the  initial  occurrence  of  delinquency,  primarily  at 
the  oryanizdtional .  institutional,  social  structural  and  cultural  levels  of 
intervention. 

Corrective  prevention  has  been  the  traditional  approach  to  delinquency 
preventiun.    There  are  three  types  of  corrective  prevention: 

^    tertiary  corrective  prevention  typically  within  the  juvenile 
Justice  system  focused  on  delinquents; 

0    secondary  corrective  prevention  within  the  juvenile  justice  system 
focused  on  predelinquents;  and 

0    secondary  corrective  prevention  outside  the  juvenile  Justice  system 
ftjcusiMl  un  high  risk  youths. 

Ail  thriM*  ty|)i»s  s«»ek  tu  identify  und  curretL  del  inquents' or  pottintidl 
U<?1  inr^iHjnls  • 

lertiary  corrective  prevention  within  the  juvenile  justice  System  has  been 
primarily  used  to  "correct**  identi  fled  del  inquents  in  order  to  change  their 
future  behavior.    The  objective  is  to  change  delinquents  into 
nondel i nquents.    This  individualized  corrective  approach  reflects  the 
r.'h.ihi  1  n.ii.wi'  hIimI  oI  Llir  truditiurhil  juvt'iiile  justice  •>ystein, 

Si'CiHHi.iry  corrective  prevention  within  the  juvenile  justice  system  is  aimed 
dt  individuals  who  are  identified  as  predelinquent.    These  are  youngsters 
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whose  behavior,  environment,  or  other  attributes  «re  identified  «s 
predictive  of  more  serious  Involvement  In  crlnw  «nd,  perhaps,  a  delinquent 
career.   The  object,  then.  Is  to  prevent  an  Identified  predelinquent  from 
becoming  a  delinquent*   Outside  of  the  Juvenile  Justlct  system  it  Is  aimed 

at  high  risk  youths  who  nave  not  had  any  contact  with  the  Juvenile  Justice 
system  or  at  least  are  not  selected  for  a  prevention  program  for  this 
reason.    This  type  of  corrective  prevention  Is  based  on  the  Iduntl f Icatlon 
uf  hehiiviur  ur  tittributes  ihut  pldco  o  population  of  juveniles  at  risk  for 
de) Inquency. 

Pr  iiiurj^  or_  f?reclus1  v o_  provont  l  on  h<r»  1> i m ? n  i i Umi t  i  f  i  lm I  u •»  t hv  mu s i  \irum m  luj 
)H't?vi'Ml  ion  iipproiitinjpLiiuiu  Tr*1*uLUSL»s  un  precluUiny  the  initial  uccuruncu 
of  OeUnq»jency,  specifically  at  the  organizational,  Institutional,  social 
and  cultural  levels  of  Intervention. 

Each  type  of  prevention  has  Us  own  logic,  limitations,  and  special  ^ 
relationship  to  prediction.    Prevention  Is  logically  dependent  on 
prediction  which  cart  b.e  based  on  extrapolation  and/or  causal  prediction. 
Prediction  Is  Invol ved^otivjit  the  beginning  and  end  of  any  Intervention 
effort:    to  justify  InterventTorTttiFTJect^lon  Is  made  that  some  kind  of 
prevLMitiun  is  necessary  to  avert  a  predicted  undesirable  outcoine;  once 
intervention  Is  coinpleted,  the  actual  outcome  Is  observed  to  deiermlnG 
whi'ihLT  the  intervention  was  successful.    Without  clear  definitions,  and 
vuMu  and  reliable  measurement  of  outcomes,  there  cannot  be  vigorous 
dssessinent  of  either  prediction  or  prevention  efforts. 

UuLLMit  theories  indicate  that  delinquent  behavior  Is  a  product  of  social 
pruci»sses  hound  up  In  tho  Institutions  (li»ci]jiHj  with  yijuth»  miJiteiy  Uu» 
tti>Hi!y,  SLhuul,  peers,  dnd  work.    Therefore,  the  reduction  of  delinquent 
acts  requires  systefnatic  changes  In  theso  institutional  domains  to  create 
mure  effective  social wation,  stronger  bonding,  increased  opportunity  for 
Success  and/or  reduced  negative  labeling. 

Under  the  leadership  and  coordination  of  OJJOP,  recent  initiatives  are 
ovriuninii  thf  vuijui»nuss  and  luck  uf  results  of  past  prevention  efforts, 
Nt.'search  and  demonstration  efforts  are  providing  a  firm  basis  for  the 
development,  implementation,  and  evaluation  of  proinlslng  program  efforts  to 
prevent  and  reduce  delinquency. 
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!!•   Dellrvauencjr  Prevention,  Theory  <nd  Prtctlce 


St«te  of  the  Art  In  De11nquenc;y  Prevention 

Programs  that  effectively  prevent  delinquency  require  a  base  In  empirically 
supported  theories.    Ccntenporary  theories  with  empirical  $up|)ort  have  been 
iJciiwnbtrateU  to  bu  coinpl eiii^ntary.    An  inteyrdtlun  of  sc^veral  theories  hdS 
been  accotnpl  1  shed  by  Hawking  and  Wels  (1980)  and  by  ElMott,  Ageton  and 
Canter  (1979).    Hawkins  and  k^ls  have  constructed  the  Social  Development 
Model  while  riHott,  Ayoton  arid  CantJ?r  have  proposed  a  Strain-Control 
I'dfuU  iyiH.    riiu  tulluwiny  brief  dnu  lysis  hlytil  iyhts  the  curreluteb  uiuJ 
caus-'S  of  delinquency  and  suggests  specific  programs  for  successful 
Intervention. 

The  Social  Development  Model  (Hawkins  and  Wels,  1930)  results  from  a 
synthesis  of  bonding  and  social  learning  theories.    The  model  specifies 
that  soc1a[  development  Is  a  process  through  which  the  primary  units 
(family,  school,  peers  and  community)  and  the  elements  (attachment, 
commitment.  Involvement  and  belief)  Interrelate  in  a  causal  order  to 
boquontid)ly  influence  the  behavior  of  a  developing  Individual.    Fiyuro  I 
presents  the  Social  nevelopinent  Model.     (The  arrows  and  vaK^nces  indicate 
the  (liruLlion  ur  Lhe  relationship,  the  cuusul  cffdin  moviiuj  from  left  Lo 
riyht  with        indicating  a  positive  association  and        Indicating  a 
negative  association  between  variables.) 

Three  independent  variables  influence  youths  toward  law-abiding  behavior 
and  dway  from  delinquenl  activity; 

#  opportunities  for  involvement  in  conforming  activities; 
f    skills  necessary  for  being  involved  successfully;  and 

•  consistent  expectations  and  rewards  for  particlpatiorit 

Different  "causes'*  of  delinquency  hdve  different  effects  at  different 
points.    An  example  of  the  inturreldtionship  of  the  ten«ts  of  this  MoUel  is 
as  follows:    The  development  of  attachment  to  parents  will  lead  to 
committment  to  education  and  attachment  to  school,  and  to  belief  in  and 
coflimitment  to  the  conventional  moral  order  and  the  lawt    These  attachments, 
commitments  and  beliefs  are  Intercorrel ated  and  in  turn  directly  prevent  a 
yiuiii«jM.pr  from  tMicjugincj  in  clolint|uont  behavior  <inU  lniJir«ctly  prevent 
delinquent  behavior  by  insulating  a  youngster  against  delinquent  peer 
Influence.    Involvement  with  and  attachinent  to  nonconforming  pears 
encourages  delinquent  behavior  and  reinforces  the  inclination  to  engage  in 
cr1»ni»  among  those  youngsters  who  have  low  stakes  in  conformity. 

A  second  recent  theoretical  model,  the  Strain-Control  Paradigm  (Elliott, 
Ageton  and  Canter,  1977),  synthesizes  strain,  control,  social  learning  and 
labeling  theories.    Predicated  on  the  presence  of  strong  bonds  or  weak 
h\}i\i\\  111  p.irly  '.OL  I  jl  f /.iLioii,   U  truti's  two  main  path^  to  deluiquiMil 
behavior.    In  one,  initially  strong  bonds  are  weakened  by  factors  such  as 
"failure  in  conventional  contexts"  and  *'negat1ve  labeling  experiences," 
which  lead  to  Involvement  in  delinquent  peer  groups  and  often  delinquent 
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behavior.    The  second  path  begins  with  Initially  \reak  bonds  which  remain 
that  wuy,  thus  increasing  the  young  pprson's  Ll.aiices  cf  involvement  with 
dellnqurnt  peer  groups  and  the  1i<e1ihood  of  engaginn  in  6k.  inquent 
behavior  patterns*    Figure  2  presents  an  overview  of  the  Strain-Control 
Paradigm. 

In  the  Strain-Control  Paradigm,  factors  which  strengthen  or 'weaken  bonds 
i  nc 1 udc : 

u    Success  or  failure  in  conventional  contexts, 


w    l^)sitivo  UP  negative  labeling  oxper i enct?s . 

fhe  iltiwkni'j  dnil  Wois  Model  Uu^iLrlbos  the  concepts  of  opportunity,  skill  und 
rLMfitur(.LMii'»nt  as  follows; 

V  Opportunities  for  invol vemont  in  conventional  activities  are 
nec(»s<;tiry  structural  conditions  for  the  development  of  commitment. 

w    Skills  must  bo  j/OSsess<Jd  by  both  youthful  participants  and  by 

uLJicrs  (suf.h  as  parents  or  teachers)  with  whom  youths  ure  involved. 

V  UUteruiit  dctors  in  youths'  social  environment  must  be  consistent 
:n  th<?1r  expectations  for  and  responses  to  behavior  If  confofi-ing 
behavior  Is  to  be  continually  reinforced. 

In  Imi.li  »)l   thi--.i'  LhiMHL'L  I 1  iitociul.,,  butuliiuj  plays  u  ceritful  rulu,  Ihe 
pathway  to  bonding  proceeds  from  opportunlty/intergration,  skill/success, 
.iMtl  f«»M!l(jrLi>iiicnt./ idbul  uuj  to  psychological  burulltig.     A  comb  i  nut  ion  of 
ihifse  two  models  suggested  by  Bird  {i98l)  stresses  that  these  factors  are 
medialfti  by  the  It^vol  of  the  organisation/disorganisation  within  a  given 
environment.     (See  Figure  3.) 

Ihe  degree  to  which  social  settings  are  "organwed"  or  "disorganized"  can 
.iK?ilidt(?  the  t?Mects  of  opportunity,  skill  and  reinforcement  in  Such  a  way 
.IS  to  enhance  or  attenuate  bonding  (Elliott,  Ageton,  and  Canter,  1979). 
'  Of      .)in|) I «» : 

V  Opportunities  ire  less  discernable  and  less  reliable  In 

II '.(M  .i,m  I /I'd  sfltnigs.  One  (hiy  ther<*  is  o  jol),  Jnd  the  f»ext  tliere 
:s  not,  or  the  definition  of  the  job  shifts. 

V  Whffi  settings  are  disorganwed,  there  Is  less  assurance  and  less 
chance  of  dttalnlny  needed  skills  and  information;  e.g., 
disorganized  teachers  hc^ve  difficulty  making  their  expectations  for 
i/erfunn«nce  clorir  and  ar.3  Inconsistent  in  providing  the  necessary 

I  u St. ruction, 

V  .hi«-M    .cLI.HPj-.  .If.-  ti  I  >ui 'jtiiM ,  r*e  1  fi !  tjfXenKMi  Lb  tire  less  IiKely  to 

(  uns  J  s!  t'lit  ,     Kiil.'s  .jre  «jtLeM  st?eM  .is  wlmnsiCdl  or  arliitrary, 
p."uniiH. I ng  disDelie!   \t\  t[ieir  vdlldity. 
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ISr?!^!^  •/''^  ""r^  oryanlzed  the  setting,  the  more  Influential  the 

«^ M^i         opportunity,  skill  and  reinforcement.    The  less  organiLd  the 

setting,  the  less  Impact  they  will  have.  ursam^ea  me 

ll^^U  «;!'P["'s^"s  that  given  the  evidence,  these  variables 
(opportunity/Integration,  skill/success,  reinforcement/labeling,  and 
organization/disorganization)  should  be  the  logical  and  direct  components 
of  doliM.)u.>ncy  provi'ntlon  |,ruyrdi.is,    Or.janizctlonal  charuje  struti..ii,.s 
^L'f^i         ^f/^'"       ^'terlng  the  structure  and  practices  of  Institutions 
which  directly  or  Inadvertently  generate  alienation  and  thus  delinquent 

,n^'"'Jr^^°,'""",M'i?'  ^^"^^  increase  the  successful  Involvement  of  youth 
an.l  proimitp  law  ■ih1.Hn<i  hohovlor,    Thr-sc  str,ito<)1i.s  r,in  Incrn.isi' 

rX';orce.n^n't;ai1^       ''•"^'•""'^  .KH  l/.u.....;  unU  ,ru>nutu  „o..Uve 

The  program  Implications  of  these  theories  for  preventing  juvenile 
•Jci  inquuncy  can  be  ■.unmidri/ed  as  follows; 

instttutional  and  organizational  change  of  the  family,  thp  school, /ano 
The,  cqmmuity.  provide  a  key  to  delinquency  prevention  jnro!qh  thn.^( 
primarily  responsible  for  the  socialization  and^^^ol 

The  effeclivent-ss  of  these  institutions  must  be  improved  to  create 
behavior''"""''''  """^  potentially  antisocial 

Uforts  to  Improve  the  effectiveness  of  the  family  should  be  directed 

.at  enhdjTcijKi  its  direct  control  function  and  its  ability  to  riTU^TK?.  

self-control  among  children.  —  ^'-^^  ■        J^-  ■ 

A  family's  direct  control  can  be  enhanced  by  organizing  parents  in 
supporf.lve  interaction  networks.    A  family's  ability  to  develop 
self-control  in  a  child  can  be  enhanced  through  more  effective 
<.!.•  'l-n.,H-.,„,  ,.r.Rti.c.,.  purticularly  those  which  dfft-ct.  im-  rhild's 

^tdch.nent  to  the  school  and  commltPient  to  education  must  he  developed 
dnd^  sustalnedtor  as  many  students  in  as  man^  ways  as  DossT&TeT  

bchuuK  bhuulU  orydiiue  thtiir  proyrams  in  order  to  improve  the 
I)i)sslbjluy  f)f  educational  succp'ss.  the  relevoncu  of  curriculum  t  ) 
«.u|juliondl  careers,  the  coiiuin  tments  of  youth  to  education  and  Lu 
t.oinMninity  «-,trm<!drds  Of  behavior,  and  the  means  of  Integrating  students 
into  turncular  and  extracurricular  activities. 

Jiie__exjjans_ion  and  equalization  of  access  to  legitimate  opportunities 
to  achieve  are  necessary  to  prevent  delinquency,  —  • 

I 'iwc.ition.H  .HMi  t.Mnijhjyuu^Mt  upport un U 1  o s .  in  purtlcula'-.  must  be  m<ide 
'iM..-.-,Mjlts  fcyurdless  uf  socioeconomic  stdtus  or  r^^e,  LduCdtlonal 
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opportunities  are  most  crucial  since  school  performance  determines 
employment  prospects,  and  employment  opportunities  become  most  salient 
when  formal  education  te'*m1nates» 

Access  to  Illegitimate  opportunities  should  be  restricted^ 

The  community  cultural  milieu  should  be  reorganized  to  pemove  the 
Supports  of  tht*  Illegitimate  opportunity  structuri?.    Community  social 
control  should  be  encourayed  and  directed  at  reducing  tiie  avaUabllity 
of  delinquent  adaptations* 

AlL<VblXLo_n  _o_t  frustroJ^iMl _yi)ulh  should  bu  dirocttui  Into  loyitiinotc 
t'Xj;rtfSSionr>  ut  discontent,  '   

Those  youngsters  who  are  discontented  with  their  social  positio^rT  and 
who  believe  It  Is  a  consequence  of  the  social  Injustices  of  class  and 
ract?  privileyt?  ma>  express  this  alienation  in  conventional  or 
delinquent  ways.    Society  must  provide  legitimate  expression  of 
dj legation  and  opportunities  for  the  appropriate  communication 
di  scontent • 

Enhancing  the  self^concept  of  youngsters  should  be  part  of  all 
institutional  changes  directed  at  delinquency  prevention. 

Good  self. concepts  are  essential  to  effective  self-control.  Family, 
school,  and  juvenile  justice  system  should  encourge  positive  feedback 
in  the  socialisation  of  youngsters. 

roiiiuunity  r_ont_rol.  of  prevention  ttf  forts  and  of  other  services  for 
youth  should  oe  encourage?. 

Community  residents  should  have  primary  responsibility  for  the 
coordination  of  existing  social  services  and  the  development  of  new 
programs.    Indigenous  leadership  is  Invaluable  since  it  reflects  a 
simse  of  responsibility  for  the  welfare  of  the  cotimunity  and 
youngsters  respond  more  positively  to  community  leaders  than  to 
outsiders. 

The  participation  of  youngsters,  as  well  as  adults,  should  be 
nrtcour  aged.   " —  ' 

Increased  community  control  should  mean  increased  participation  and 
power  for  all  members  of  the  community,  particularly  for  the 
historically  disenfranchised  youth  population.    Self-help  and 
oLhor-help  by  youngsters  is  an  effective  preventive  which  is  only 
possible  through  participation. 

' ^^JJjl^M<^"t  groups  should  be  coopted  or  disbanded . 

One  of  the  primary  sources  of  criminal  associations,  the  groups  of 
driinqutTtt  |)eers  In  "he  conwnunity.  should  be  directed  into 
conventional  behavior  patterns;  if  change  is  not  possible,  groips 
should  be  dispersed.  »  r 
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Ties  to  convantlonal  groups  should  be  encouraged  and  developed* 

The  community  should  actively  support  traditional  social,  religious, 
and  fraternal  groups  for  children  within  the  communUy  as  a  source  of 
antl-cp  ralna   associations.    Less  traditional  civil  rights,  political, 
and  nationalist  groups  should  also  be  utilised,  especially  for  older 
youngsters  who  may  be  seeking  ways  to  express  their  alienation  and 
•nscontent.  ' 

Examples  of  those  theoretical  principles  are  presented  In  the  second 
section  of  this  chapter  on  promising  program  models. 


Prwising  Dtllnquencjf  Prtvtntlon  Models 

As  discussed  In  the  previous  section,  the  most  promising  delinquency 
prevention  theories  suggest  that  those  Interventions  likely  to  prevent  or 
reduce  juvenile  Involvement  In  Illegal  activity  are  those  that  Increase  the 
productive  Involvement  of  youth  In  our  society.    Prevention  programs 
shoulddddress  the  elements  of  the  child's  environment  which  most  directly 
affect  his  or  her  future:    education,  employment,  community,  family  and 
peers.    Promising  strategies  In  each  of  those  areas  are  provided  as 
t^xjinplos, 

Pfdctitioners  and  resedrchers  who  have  attempted  these  strateyies  caution 
that  no  one  strategy  by  Itself  can  be  expected  to  alter  a  child's 
environment  suf f IcIenTTTTo  preclude  delinquent  behavior  by  those  children 
•iifHcKiy  .HhTi.jr.'d  cjnd  who  hdvo  Httle  snnse  of  self-worth.  Comprehensive* 
proyrains  which  seek  to  alleviate  many  of  the  conditions  which  have  a 
ni*.j.iMvo  Infhjfncp  on  youth  wiuld  he  more  productive  dnd  cost  erfective. 


h.duCdtion 

The  Impact  of  the  educational  system  on  children  has  been  more  fully 
dm.uiu.MitiMl  thdM  cjoy  other  of  the  five  prevention  areas.    Research  Indicates 
that,  duriny  the  years  when  children  are  most  likely  to  become  involved  i.r 
delinquent  activities,  the  school  is  the  single  most  Influential  settln^L 
Unfortunately  the  organizational  structure  or  most  schools  is  such  that'll  ; 
often  contributes  to,  rather  than  prevents,  troublesome  behavior  amono 
students. 

IntiMvont  Ions  im>st  MkL-ly  to  incroose  law  abiding  behavior  among  students 
are: 

•    ^hcinying  the  orientation  of  the  curriculum  to  provide  more  students 
with  experience  and  skills  that  will  be  useful  to  them  after  their 
'x.huoi  years.    The  most  promising  models  emphasize  Increased 
student  participation  in  work  experiences,  increased  teacher  and 
student  partnerships  in  learning,  and  increased  commitment  to  the 
coiwiunlty.    Examples  of  such  strategies  are  community  service 
programs,  experience  based  career  education,  and  law  related 
educati  on, 
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•  Changing  Instructional  Practices  to  increase  the  proportion  of 
students  who  experience  academi^  success  and  provide  opportunities 
for  all  students  to  develop  dec  sion-making  and  participation 
Skills,    Examples  are  mastery  learning*  student  team  learning,  and 
cross-age  tutorlni)* 

•  Creating  school -f ami ly  programs  to  increase  the  consistency  between 
iJdPcnts^  and  teachers^  expectations  of  the  student,  improve  parent/ 
child  and  parent/school  cotMiiiunlcdtlon,  and  provide  parental  problem 
solving  skills.  Examples  of  promising  interventions  are  home-based 
reinforceinent  for  school  behavior,  parent  training,  family  crisis 
iMU»rvnntion,  paront-toacher  aide  programs,  home/school 
cuurduidtur^y  ariU  fiuinu/bchuul  cuuiicilb* 

e    Improving  school  climate  by  identifying  the  negative  and  positive 
elements  of  given  schools  that  contribute  to  the  overall  Climate 
for  learning  and  social  development.    The  process  should  include 
school  administration,  teachers,  parents  and  a  cross-section  of 
students. 

•  Creatlmj  school s-wi thin-school s  to  divide  larger  schools  into 
smaller  units  lo  encourage  better  teacher/student  relationships  and 
Miurt*  positive  student  self-concepts. 


Employment 

There  appears  to  be  a  strong  correlation  between  reduction  of  delinquency 
and  increases  in  opportunities  for  jobs  that  have  meaning  and  status,  an/i 
provide  youth  with  chances  for  learning  and  advancement*    Employment  ( 
r»2lated  prevention  strategies  which  provide  increased  access  to  meanlngVul 
work  and  which  engage  families,  employers,  students  and  schools  in 
partnerships  offer  the  most  promise  for  success.    Examples  of  Such 
strategies  are: 

•  Integrating  school  and  work  programs  such  as  vocational  job 
placement  services  in  the  scnoois  and  vocational  Job  training  for 
high  school  students. 

0    Forming  school/work  councils  which  involve  participation  of 
community  business  people,  public  employment  agencies,  local 
Department  of  Labor  prime  sponsors  and  school  representatives. 
*ThP5o  couhCils  oversee  and  coordinate  school  employment  efforts, 
MhMtlily  diid  eriMLi'  ijl di.oiiuMiL  upport un  1 1 1  es  for  students,  and 
develop  and  maintain  linkages  between  the  ichooUbased  employment 
pruvjrams  nd  the  private  se^itor. 

•  ^^roviduHi  relevant  vocational/technical  training  in  communities, 
especial ly  whose  with  high  rates  of  delinquency.    Truancy  and  drop 
out  ratefi  at  vocati onal /techni cal  centers  are  significantly  lower 
than  those  of  traditional  high  schools* 
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Communl ties 


Research  data  shows  that  delinquency  Is  mor  likelv  to  occur  In 
neighborhoods  that  are  highly  disorganized  and  transient,  where  Informal 
nnnnrl  T.^'V'  1n.ffect^'e.  and  where  the^e  Is  less 

opportunity  for  youth  to  demonstrate  sullls  .^nd  receive  rewards  for 
positive,  productive  behavior.    Strategic  that  have  been  tried  which 
incorporate  elements  to  Increase  comtr.ur,:  /  ues  and  provide  positive 
opportunities  are: 


•    Using  comniunit^ 
social  nL»twork 


'  ^^^"^e  prevention  programs  (block  watches)  with  a 
slrutuyy^^    NtMyhburhuud  riiomhers,  including  youth 
preJenUon""*  uctivities  around  the  cwumun  yudi  of  crime 

•  Providing  comfminltv  youth  developnwnt  programs  which  organize 
community  members  to  assess  and  mobilize  the  community's  resources 
ana  use  these  resources  to  provide  positive  youth  develooment 
-opportunities. 

•  Qryaniziny  community  committees  which  coordinate  and  plan  youth 
services,  and  support  community  crisis  interventio/i  projects. 


• 


Forming  youth  committees  which  Involve  neighborhood  youth 
including  gang  members,  to  perform  functions  similar  to  those  of 
community  committees. 

Providing  community  advocates  for  youth  who  assist  and  Instruct 
young  people  in  finding  constructive*  solutions  to  conflicts  and 
disputes,  and  seek  fair  treatment  for  youth  by  service  and  control 
agencies. 

•  Planning  community  improvement  projpct^  ^hich  Involve  youth  in 
planning  and  Implementing  activities  to  physically  Improve  their 
neighborhoods  and  make  them  safer  and  move  livable. 

Fami  1  ies 

Family  problems  formerly  attributed  to  individual  inadequacies  are  now 
i^LMMcj  viewL.d  as  L>nvironmentally  caused.    Family  strategies  which  show  t(ne 
most  promise  do  not  attempt  to  change  individuals,  but  rather  emphasize^ 
reducing  stress,  providing  organization  and  helping  with  economic  relief. 

txdmples  of  such  interventions  are; 

•  Qr^dnizing  parent  training  so  that  families  will  acquire  more 
effective  cm  la-rearing  skills.    Promising  parent  training  programs 
are  those  that  encourage  participatory  roles  among  all  members  of 
tne  family,  improve  parent/parent  and  parent/child  communication, 
support  fairness  and  impartiality  in  discpline,  and  provide 
positive  reinforcement  for  a  child's  positive  behavior* 
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•  Providing  family  crisis  intervention* 

•  Forming  parent  support  groups  to  organize  families  with  similar 
problems  Into  networks. 

•  Providing  surrogate  families  to  provide  a  family-like  environment 
within  the  community  for  children  and  adolescents  lacking  or  unable 
to  live  with  their  natural  fomilleSt 

•  Organizing  comrnunity  services  to  provide  supervision  for 
adolescents  and  children  before  and  after  school  while  the  parents 
.iro  not  at  homo. 


Peer  yroup  associdiions  are  the  strongest  correlate  between  law-abiding  and 
non-law-abiding  behavior  among  juvenileSi    This  element,  however,  is 
related  to  the  other  elements  since  families,  schools  and  communities  are 
the  strongest  influences  upon  the  nature  of  the  juvenile  peer  group* 
Schools  are  likely  to  be  the  strongest  association  determinant. 

hiti»rviMitions  thnt  nncuurdiji*  positive  ptM>r  group  assocldtions  are: 

•  Forming  peer  1  eadersh1_p^  groups  involving  leaders  of  infonnal 
"cliques*  of  students  who  meet  dally  to  Identify  and  discuss  school 
policy  issues  and  to  work  with  the  school  administration  to  develop 
reasonable  solutions;  such  groups  establish  ties  between 
delinquency-prone  groups  and  more  conventional  peers. 

0    Providing  gang  crisis  intervention  to  encourage  long  term 

resolution  of  inter-gang  conflict  and  redirection  of  gangs  into 
non-delinquent  objectives  and  activities! 

•  Fprming  youth  gang  councils  in  order  to  create  alternative 
objef.tivtiS  and  activies  for  existing  gangs. 

•  Organizing  peer  tutoring  or  counseling  to  Involve  students  in 
providing  support  to  students  with  problems.    These  programs 
include  special  training  for  the  tutors  or  counselors. 
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History  of  DellnguMcy  Prevention  Efforts 
C»«»«lo<J««nt  Prior  To  The  Juvenile  Justice  Act 

Se^frrs^^ShKi^H""^^  "  *  ""1°"^'  P'-o'^ls^        expressed  by 

fh,  n  .  ■  Conference  on  Children  1n  1909.    Thre-  years  later 

de    nquency  division  of  the  Children's  Bureau  was  esta Mish  S    o  ,"fs 

icl;  .;;%['[■':; 'I'Lir  ■  "  t.,..  z^iT' 

In  the  1940S  other  Federal  agencies  joined  the  Children's  Bureau  in  thP 

TllZty/'V'-  "'"'P'^'  OeSarunen    of  Ju"  ce  co  vened 

Ndtionul  CoiiforL-nc;  on  the  Prevention  and  Control  of  Juvonile  """^"^'^ 

e  ™i'^t:;j''the  N^tl'''j  r"r"^^  i°        l^ubnc  Heaul  Seri7«  Act 
sLtes        ?„,n  ^h"''  '""Itute  Of  Mental  Health  to  administer  grants  to 

r.  1 ;  n  rss  'TsS^^n'r^pM;"!'' ^'''^  ---^  often 'aiL 

ih.i.iran      .  '       ^^^^        Interdepartmental  Committee  on 

Ih.luren  dnd  Youth  was  created  to  foster  close  ties  among  various  Federal 
...;.m  n.s  wurMn.j  with  youth.    The  cou-nittee.  however!  ?a?l ed  lo  LS  unt  1 1 

to    nvest?oa  P  „upn?f  ^.^^f"?' '  of  a  United  States  Senate  Subco-nmi  t  tee 

to  investi-jate  juvenile  delinquency.    Congress  allocated  only  $44,000  to 

oKnc^  ol  SiS!!  ''.T'""        '''''''  {HEW)''coi'von'e;":\:;ion'al 
■  „  eh..^  ?       JuvRnile  delinquency  and  the  Children's  Bureau's  activities 

ran     u  \1Try/l'^'\  President  Eisenhower  en    s  oneS 

■rants-  ,  -aid  to  states  for  training  and  special  projects,  but  Conaress 
fdUed  to  ,Mss  requested  legislation  In  1955.  1956  and  1967. 

Until  11,0  end  ol  Lhu  I9b0s  prevention  programs  were  general  Iv  small.<:r^lp 
highly  fragmented  and  supported  prlmarily^hrougTpr  v  ti     ^d ^g    Tr  I^e 
y..M.',  MTVit,-  ...ji-MCK-o  work. M.J  with  low  puiU.  part-t  ine  staff  dnd"ldr<iP 
"umbor,  of  volunteers  carried  the  bulk  of  coinmSni  y-brsed  orevention 
■•fforts.    Funds  were  usually  supplied  by  weal  thy  bWaaorsTlSc  I  y 
u-yunuou  chanties,  and  private  foundations.    This  picture  changed 

lu   MM  i'np?  ''^'""'"3  -^^^        President''    Comm  e'Sn 

.JuvLMii  e  Delinquency  created  by  Executive  Order  1Q940  in  Mav  1961  th.. 

oderal  ,overnment  began  to  Invest  ever  Increaslg  funds  for  Improv  ng 

delinquency  prevention  practice.  improving 

Ihe  United  States  government's  involvement  grew  to  five  agencies  and  15 
pT-nH?.  ''''  ''''''  Federal  agenc'es'Sn  s    ?4  197 
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The  President's  Committee  on  Juvenile  Delinquency  and  Youth  Crime  was  a 
primary  vehicle  for  expansion  of  the  Federal  effort.    The  Committee  helped 
enact  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  and  Youth  Offenses  Control  Act  of  1961  which 
was  designed  to  demonstrate  new  methods  of  delinquency  prevention  and 
control.    Over  a  three  year  period  $19,2  million  was  appropriated  for 
delinquency  prevention  programs.    The  most  famous  of  these  were  the 
Mobilization  for  Youth  (MFY)  and  the  Harlem  Youth  Opportunities  Unlimited 
{lidryou  Act),  huth  d«v(?lo|)t»U  In  New  York  City,    The  MrY  received  about  $2 
nil  1 1  ion  u  yedPi  the  Haryuu  Act  rucuivod  dl)Qut'$l  million  d  year;  dnd  I'* 
similar  projects  received  over  $7  million  frofn  the  Federal  government. 

IMTh.ijis  Ihi'  iiiusl.  sLrikintj  fi?.jtur(>  uf  th^si;  now  proyrdms  was  their  ftjcus  on 
Lhdnyuiy  the  iucidl  cunUitiuns  dtt«cLiny  Lhe  livus  ut  innur-cily  yuuLh. 
These  programs  stressed  the  Importance  of  empowering  the  poor,  as  well  as 
encouraging  maximum  community  participation  in  the  planning  and  execution 
uf  social  welfare  programs.    Moreover,  the  MFY  and  Haryou  Act  programs 
assumed  the  necessity  of  conflict  with  established  bureaucracies  as  part  of 
their  advocacy  for  the  needs  of  youth.    Despite  Intense  resistance  to  these 
efforts  4n  most  cities,  the  basic  models  of  MFY  and  the  HaryOu  Act  were 
incorporated  into  the  community  action  component  of  the  War  on  Poverty. 

by  lyb/  when  social  scientists  and  practitioners  reviewed  theories  of 

uuiucMLy  ijruvLMition  for  President  Johnson's  Crime  Commission,  the  MFY 
and  Haryou  Act  were  basic  to  their  thinking.    The  President's  Crime 
Commission  underscored  the  need  for  broad  social  reform  to  prevent 
delinquency.    Further,  the  Commission  articulated  the  need  to  encourage 
«l  1  version  from  the  justice  System  as  a  prevention  approach.    As  a  result, 
the  Youth  Service  Bureau  incorporated  tne  Joint  objectives  uf  diversion  and 
■jtlvoLiicy  on  behdlf  of  troubled  youth. 

Shortly  dftt»r  tht>  report  of  the  President's  Crime  Commission,  Congress 
lurihor  expdtrdeU  the  Federal  role  in  the  delinquency  field  by  enacting  two 
«Mjt)r  pi.»c«-;  i>f  legislation  in  1968;  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
bLreeLs  Act  to  be  administered  by  the  Department  of  Justice,  and  the 
iuvenilp  Del  inqij>>ncy  Prevention  and  Control  Act  to  be  administered  by  HEW. 
.unyti^ai,  iis'^MjriuiJ  to  HLW  IhL'  piM  Hid  ry  resijojisib  i  li  ty  for  ndtional  1  udder  ship 
tn  developing  new  approaches  to  the  problems  of  juvenile  crime  and 
itoordinati  ng  all  governmental  efforts  in  the  area  of  juvenile  delinquency, 
MLW  wds  expected  to  help  States  and  local  communities  strengthen  their 
.luvonile  justice  programs  through  broad^based  assistance  to  courts, 
t.orrucUonal  systems,  police  agencies,  law  enforceinent  and  other  agencies 
which  ded>  with  children, 

Cotigrifss  hoped  that  placing  this  program  in  HEW  would  lead  to  a  major 
cotmiti tment  to  finding  solutions  to  the  problem  of  juvenile  crime.  However, 
very  few  stdtes  looked  to  MEW  for  leadership  in  tfie  delinquency  prevention 
drea.    With  d  much  larger  appropriation,  a  more  refineo  planning  process 
drui  ^irontj  ddmi n  1  strat ion  L£AA  emerged  as  the  dominant  delinquency 
prevention  dgency. 
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In  1971,  Congress  passed  d  one  year  extension  of  the  Juvenile  Delinquency 
Prevention  and  Control  Act  of  1968.    The  Act  wds  not  Supposed  to  be 
extended  again  unless  HEW  showed  a  marked  Improvement  In  Its  efforts  to 
provide  national  leadership  In  dealing  with  the  problems  of  juvenile 
delinquency.    However,  despite  assumptions  that  HEW  had  not  Improved  its 
performance,  a  two  year  extension  with  limited  programming  options  was 
given  in  1972.    HEW  was  to  fund  preventive  programs  outside  the  traditional 
juvunili?  just  ILL'  syUwH,    whilu  i.LAA  wds  tu  comhal  duliirquL'Mcy  wiLhin  the 
juvenile  justice  system.    HEW  received  $10  million  per  fiscal  year  during 
th»  extension  period,  but  Its  role  In  delinquency  prevention  diminished  as 
I.FAA's  role  expanded,    I.FAA  bociiine  Involved  in  o  swof?pintj  runije  uf  ]tive.nil(» 
rirt  iH.jiii'in.y  .iiitj  |H'fV  I'll  I  I  on  |MU«jrjiiis,     ( Ui  !7  /[),  \y  jjun.iMa  «j|    tin-  I  I  AA 
dppropr  idtion  went  towards  juvenile  delinquency  programs*    In  FY  I'd  this 
fiyure  rose  to  21  percent.)    Prevention  efforts  included  ilternative 
education  programs,  training  programs  for  parents  of  delinquent  children^ 
UruO  education,  police/juvenile  relations  programs  and  recreation 
programs.    Primary  prevention  programs  were  negligible. 

The  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of  1974 

Ihu  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Hrc^vention  Act  of  1974  (The  Act) 
HStdblished  the  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention 
(OJJUP,  The  Office)  within  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration. 
The  Subcoinmi ttee  to  Investigate  Juvenile  Delinquency  stressed  the  need  for 
more  coordination  and  less  confusion.    They  felt  that  placing  the  program 
in  Htw  would  only  further  fragment,  divide,  and  submerge  the  Federal 
juvenile  delinquency  effort  and  delay  the  development  of  needed  programs, 
liirther,  the  Couunittee  felt  that  since  the  serious  juvenile  offender 
merittfU  more  focus,  LEAA  was  an  appropriate  managing  agency  since  they 
provide  substantial  Federal  assistance  to  the  police,  the  courts,  and  the 
corrections  agencies  In  their  efforts  to  deal  with  juvenile  crime. 

The  Office  was  to  provide  leadership  and  coordination  for  all  of  the 
jijVMfiilc  pri)tir<ims  SLtittered  throughout  the  Petierdl  government.     A  Ndtiunul 
Aitvi-.ijfy  f.oimnm.('..  luf  Juvenih.*  Ju.ln.e  unU  UelinquefiLy  Prevention  wdb 
L.-edted  to  advise  LEAA  and  representation  on  State  4nJ  regional  LEAA  boards 
was  bro.iiieneil  to  assure  Input  from  knowledgeable  and  experienced  persons 
.ino  private  agencies  regarding  juvenile  delinquency  prevention  and  control 
jn)l^:ip<i.    The  Act  further  provided  for  modified  block  grants  to  Stdte  and 
luLdI  governments  and  grants  to  public  and  private  agencies  to  develop 
)iivi?nih«  programs  with  speci.il  emphasis  on  the  prevention  of  delinquency, 
divei'-^ron  trom  the  juvenile  justice  system,  and  coimnun i ty- based 
dUerndtives  to  traditional  incarceration* 

All  ui  Liu",i»  Lliriist^  were  tdi»hioned  tu  stem  the  hiyh  incidence  of  juvenile 
crime  and  recidivism.    Similarily,  the  Act  provided  that  status  offenders 
-iti-.t  11. )f.       pl.ii.ed  in  juvenile  distention  or  correctional   facilities  u/id 
that  Juveniles  should  not  be  detained  in  any  t/istltutlon  In  which  they  have 
reguUr  contact  with  adults* 
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To  assure  proper  coordination  of  Federal  effort,  the  1974  act  established  a 
Coordinating  Council  on  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention.  While 
OJJOP  was  responsible  for  Implementing  overall  policy  and  developing 
objectives  and  priorities  for  all  Federal  Juvenile  delinquency  programs  and 
ac-tlvlties,  the  Coordinating  Council,  composed  of  the  heads  of  the  major 
agencies  concerned  and  chaired  by  the  Attorney  General,  helps  assure  these 
objectives  were  met.  i 

As  eviUenceU  by  the  title  of  the  1974  Act,  prevention  came  to  be  looked 
upon  as  a  viable  strategy  for  forestalling  anti-social  behavior  among 
adolescents  and  young  adults.    The  specific  provisions  of  the  Act  are 
i.ont.HMiMi  HI  ii.s  sL.jtPil  "purj;i»s(»,"  uml  jnclu<li»  Uu?  rulluwifnj: 

(1)  to  provide  for  the  thorough  the  prompt  evaluation  of  all 
Federally  assisted  juvenile  delinquency  programs; 

(2)  to  provide  technical  assistance  to  private  agencies. 
Institutions,  and  individuals  In  developing  and  Implementing 
juvenile  delinquency  programs; 

(3)  to  establish  training  programs  for  persons,  including 
professionals,  paraprofessional s ,  and  volunteers  who  work  with 
/lellnquents  or  potential  delinquents  or  whose  work  or  , activities 
relate  to  juvenile  delinquency  programs; 

(4)  to  establish  a  centralized  research  effort  on  the  problems  of 
juvenile  del inquency »  including  an  information  clearinghouse  to 
disseminate  the  findings  of  such  research  and  all  data  related  to 
juvenile  delinquency; 

(5)  to  develop  dnd  encourage  the  Implementation  of  national  standards 
for  the  administration  of  juvenile  justice,  including 
recofnmendations  for  admi nistrati ve,  budgetary,  and  legislative 
action  at  the  Federal,  state  and  local  level  to  facilitate  the 
•uloption  of  SiiCh  standards. 

(o;    to  libbi si., .>tu tiis  and  local  cuimiiumties  with  resources  to  cJevulop 
tind  ini|?rement  programs  to  keep  students  in  elementary  and 
•ji.'Lunttary  schools  and  to  prevent  unwarranted  and  arbitrary 
suspensions  and  expulsions;  and 

(7)    to  establish  a  Ffderal  assistance  program  to  deal  with  the 
^J^ublelllS  uf  runaway  youth. 

lo  accmuplish  these  activities,  the  Act  further  states  that: 

It  IS  therefore  the  further  declared  policy  of  Congress 
to  provide  the  necessary  resources,  leadership,  and 
coordination  (I)  to  develop  and  implement  effective 
•iiethoOs  of  prftventing  and  reducing  juvenile 
iJpl  infjuency;  (?)  to  dcfvplop  and  conduct  f^ffective 
prugrdHis  to  prevent  delinquency,  to  divert  juveniles 
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frm  the  traditional  juvenile  system  and  to  provide 
critically  needed  alternatives  to 
Institutional  Uatlon;  (3)  to  Improve  the  quaMty  of 
Juvenile  Juitlce  In  the  United  States,  and  (4)  to 
Increase  the  capacity  of  stdte  and  local 
90vernments  and  public  and  private  agencies  to 
':onduct  effective  Juvenile  Justice  and  delinquency 
prevuntlon  and  reha»)111tat1on  proyrams  and  to 
provide  research,  evaluation,  and  trdininy  services 
In  the  field  of  juvenile  delinquency  prevention, 

AlUinii'jIi  lln-  All  v^lcdriy  nuph.i s i /»•  s  llic   uii|>orl.jnLi.'        |>i'»'v«"i U uu  \u 
torestdl  liny  and  controlling  the  uns«t  and  persistence  of  Uelinqutjnuy,  it 
does  not  at  any  tl»ae  provide  a  definition  of  prevention.    In  fact,  nowhere 
in  the  sepd^dte  leyisldtlve  bills,  trie  debate  record,  the  committee  and 
Conference  Committee  reports,  or  the  197?  amendments  Is  prevention  clearly 
defined , 

A  review  of  the  Conyressional  debate  on  tho  1974  Act  reveais  a  de(;()  concern 
difvong  legislators  for  the  p'^oblems  of  juvenile  delinquency.    The  prevention 
of  'If  I  inqiji'HLy  stdnds  Out  <is  the  iinyle  most  tmportdnt  concern,    A  number 
ot  Federal  legislators  recognised  the  broad  social  Issues  Involved  in 
<U'\  )(n\\tvm  y  Ltiu-^-itiun  drnl  !(lp'>ti  f lL*d  thoso  Issues,    Nowhere,  howeverj 

does  a  comjirehensi  ve  jefinition  of  thp  con  ypt  of  prevention  emer'yt;. 

Representative  HawKins,  the  flO(  ,jer  of  \f\e  Bill  in  che  House,  noted; 

(  1*  Ji  u'jl  .mr.  Lu         l.uly  |i{    V{'iiLult/i-  -ui^l   (KmI  wiUi 
th!»  strengths  ot  the  yOuth$  and  triose  of  their 
families  and  the  communities  in  rtf^lch  they  liv*», 
fCW-H,  July  1.   1974  .  P,H6049) 

:'u-  t:tj-i!Mn,itjf-r  of  the  Act  In  the  iiouse.  Representative  Steiger,  stated: 

[I"    '>rclt»r  ti)  acco'nplisn  artything  through  pi  event!  ;n 
Ihij  *dtL«rs  that  Cause  definque>icy  iirjst  be 
addr-sed,    (CH-H,  July  I,  1974,  p,  H6Q5Q) 

-  "f  ip».-i!Ln  thdl  .nL':>L  tjirectly  addrebSOi  the  natu^'e  of  delinquency 
jj  •wen*  tun  IS  '.nat  of  Representative  Chisholm  who  argued  for  the  need  to 
.tjppuri  x.mniMufi  1  ly-Ojjc'd  groups  to  do  advocacy  and  Counseling,  She 
piHifUdlly  uiencifled  the  school  as  a  Key  social   institution  in  creating 
.'      '  Ji*  I  HnjUf'ity  through  "pushing  out"  students: 

L I  Jhir  i)u%h  out    >s  the  student  who  through 
n  si  r  imi  ndtory  foatment  and  arbitrary  action^  of 
■  '  noiji  .jwthor  u  I'".       "jccjudi'd  from  si  hool,  or  i.*lsi- 
1*1  Mj  allen,jti*d  hy  I'lc  lnjstlllty  of  his  or  her 
scnuul  environment  i.h»t  he  or  she  leaves  school, 
•J<-H.  July  I,   iy/4,  p,  MbUb/) 

f.ie  ■^gi'ilotion  completely  left  open  the  direction  of  Federal  policy  in  the 
r"fvenciun  field,    While  ioioe  sections  of  the  19/4  Act  as  well  as  the  1977 
ametiUinei'ls  offe*   Wst^ngs  of  "advanced  techn  i  .lues /'  including  a  wide  range 
jt  ycuth  st^rvices»  tr.ase  diverse  Services  were  not  Integrated  Into  a 
tonesive  strateyy  of  delinquency  prevention. 
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QgHmiucncy  Prtventlon  Activities  OJJDP 


Striteay  Oevelopnent  4nd  Evolution 

In  the  1974  legislation,  the  office  was  divided  Into  several  major 
components,  each  one  charged  with  sprf.lfic  respcisiuH  1  ties  In  the  area  of 
dellntjuiMicy  prevention,    NIJJUP  faCfiJ  thv.'  task  uf  uevoloplrxj  u  body  uf 
knowledge  regarding  the  causes  and  correlates  of  delinquent  behavior, 
knowledge  which  could  be  translated  Into  promising  strategies.    The  Special 
Emphasis  Division  was  to  develop  action  programs  which  would  help  the 
sLiti*-*.  iiml  locjl  |»uf)l  h:  diul  priV'it<»  'itjfncicfs  (lovelo|j  .uhJ  Impl  fMiujnl. 
t^utMfbbful  prevention  proyrams.     Ihu  Uttice  wasi  required  to  offwr  expert 
technical  assistance  both  to  Special  Emphasis  prevention  programs  and  to 
the  states  receiving  OJJDP  funds  through  the  Formula  Grant  program. 

At  this  time,  the  state-of-the-art  in  delint.jency  prevention  offered  a 
diverse  dcra^f  of  theories  and  strategies,  ranging  from  psychological 
theories  to  social  disorgani    tlon  theories.    The  ^inmense  body  of  r 
Information  on  causes  and  cr. relates  of  delinquency  had  not  been  ^ 
synthesized  to  the  point  that  OJJOP  coulu  adopt  an  Offlce-wlde  poMcy  and 
strategy  as  a  base  for  legislatively-mandated  delinquency  prevention 
respunslbil ities. 

One  of  the  first  tasks  of  NIJJOP,  therefore,  was  to  develop  a  better 
understanding  of  the  fictors  related  to  juvenile  delinquency.  Their 
studies  would  provide  the  evidence  crucial  fo"  guiding  future  successful 
prevention  programs, 

rherufure  in  iy/b,  NIJJUP  sponsored  a  nationwide  assessiiient  of  otlinquency 
prevention  oppruaches  and  theories  entitled  Prevention  of  Juvenile 
Delinquency^    They  studied  programs  which  nad  evaluat  ')n  designs  that  would 
yield  data  on  project  Impact. 

At  the  same  time,  a  plan  fur  delivery  of  technic  assistance  In  the  ared 
uf  delinquency  prevention  was  being  formulated  bv  (JJJPP.  Although 
NUJUP-generated  knowledge  was  not  yet  available,  the  technical  ass1sta<'.uc 
staff  prepared  a  request  for  proposals  to  provide  technical  assi stance  \to 
promising  prevention  activities.    In  1977,  the  Office  awarded  the  first 
deHn(|uoncy  prevention  technical  <^ss1stonce  (TA)  contract, 

Ounn.j  this  satm?  period  the  Special  Emphasis  Olvision  (SED)  was  chunjed 
with  the  tusk  uf  UevL-lopinij  jtiU  itnpl omont i ng  j  fiationa)  delinquency 
prevention  program.    In  the  fall  of  1977,  SED  awarded  sixteen  grants  to 
private  out  fur  profit  agencies  to  develop  delinquency  prevention  programs, 
at  a  cost  of  over  $20  million.    Funded  agencies  were  to  develop  and 
impletnent  new  prevention  techniques  in  communities  where  youth  were 
perceived  to  be  In  the  greatest  danger  of  becoming  delinquent.  The 
projects  irere,  of  n^'cessity,  exploratory  In  nature  as  the  program  had  to  be 
developed  prior  to  availability  of  assistance  from  NIJJOP  and^TA 
assessments.    The  national  program  supported  such  strategies  as  direct 
services,  community  development,  and  Improved  delivery  of  services  to 
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youth*    Both  the  program  guidance  and  the  definition  of  delinquency 
prevention  offered  by  this  Initiative  lacked  clarity.    The  leflnltlon 
presented  was  as  follows: 

Previintlon  Is  the  sum  total  of  activities  which  create  a 
constructive  environment  designed  to  promc  e  positive  patterns 
of  youth  development  and  growth.    The  process  Includes  direct 
services  to  youth  and  Indirect  activities  which  dddres's 
Lwimunity  and  instUutlondl  conditions  that  hinder  posUivu 
youth  development  and  lead  to  youth's  Involvement  with  the 
juvenile  justice  system. 

Ihib  firsL  /ijlioMdl  proyrdm  yunerdtuU  d  good  dudl  of  criticis.n  ruydrUiny 
OJJDP's  prevention  efforts.    The  National  Evaluation  Final  Report 
suininarwed  some  of  the  difficulties  which  hdd  hampered  positive  results. 

Federal  proyram  planners  had  faced  d  difficult  tdsk  in  drafting 
clear  and  precise  guidelines  for  del inquency  prevention  programs. 
OJJDP's  national  prevention  program  mubt  be  placed  within  a 
context  of  an  ambiguous  history  of  prevention  efforts,  Ill- 
defined  Federal  policy,  and  competing  claims  about  virtually 
dll  theoretical  and  practical  aspects  uf  prevention  prograriuning. 

In  ly//,  dL  th.L*  bdme  time  of  thu  dWdrd  uf  thci  fA  cunLrdCt,  NlJJUl'  hdiJ 
awarded  a  grant  to  the  University  of  Washington  as  part  of  its  Assessment 
Center  Proyram.    The  purpose  of  this  Center  was  to  collect,  assess, 
synthesize  and  disseminate  information  on  delinquent  behavior  and  its 
prevention,    it.s  major  objectives  were  to 

•  Identify  and  describe  promising  progrdmmutic  approdche^  for 
practitioners,  OJJDP  anc*  othe's; 

•  synthesize  data  and  the  resuUi  of  studies; 

•  provide  Infcmidtlon  for  use  in  OJJDP  planning  and  design  of  action 
programs;  and 

•  provide  a  base  for  training. 

lit'Cuu'.u  Lhu  WdShrnyLun  A  susbmunl  Cenler  huU  nuL  tmiihutj  i  r i.uun>i  Idtion, 
the  ^A  contractor,  in  fulfilling  it:  obligation  to  provide  technical 
assistance  based  on  the  most  promising  strategies,  undertook  a  review  of 
the  state-of-the-art  of  delinquency  prevention.    A  review  of  the  literature 
and  evaluations  of  prevention  programs  conducted  over  the  last  25  years  ^as 
complemented  by  assistance  and  guidance  of  the  Washington  State  Assessment 
C(?nt(?r.    Tht»  result  wds  d  mcnoyraph  publi-jhed  in  1979  entitled  Del  inquency 
Prevention:    Theories  and  Strategies,  which  became  the  guidance  for  OJJOP*^s 
delinquency  prevention  technical  assistance  programs  and  the  State 
Ini  t ^  iti ves  Program. 

UuiMMij  the  idtb*  iy/U*s,  NIJJUi^  sponsored  other  studies  whic^  dUaed  to  the 
stJte-of-the-art  knowledge  regarding  delinquency  prevention.  These 
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The  Dynamics  of  Delinquency  and  Drug  Use 

•  Youth  Gang  Vislence  /  o  lu  uruy  use 

•  .... 


rnrr^[J^^^^*4^M°"  ^^^^      ^ssess  the  Nature,  Extent  and 

Correlates  of  Serious  Delinquent  Behavior  dna 
Delinquency  In  American  Society 
Learning  Disabilities  and  Juvenile  Delinquency 
High  Risk  Early  School  Behavior  for  Later  Delinquency 
Transition  to  Junlur  High  and  the  Deviance  Process  ■ 


•    Law  Helated  tdutation 


.  T.?  f ^  indde  Its  first  attempts  to  systematically  develof.  prourams 

in  tldtive  was  designed  to  test  promisiny  strategies  for  proventiny 
delinquency.    It  consists  Of  two  parts:  M'uvenimy  ^ 


•  A  canprehenslve  project  in  one  site,  which  addresses  the  most 

mpor  ant  units  of  a  young  person's  social  izatlon-famVlies 

thloulhoMf  th^cn;;'?  tfiey  influence  youthful  behavior  sequentially 
throughout  the  social  development  process;  and 

•  The  School  Enhancement  Projects,  which  consist  of  a  lest  in  six 

co..,mun  ties  of  the  school-based  strategies  Identified  thorugh  the 

oM^y  n  ^'^^^"^"1  Assistance  Program  which  are  consistent  with 
tJe^Social  Development  model  being  tested  in  the  comprehensive 

IS(MMi'hv"rh'\''rrr'l"'.'  ''f''"'^        "--'^e'"!^"";"'.  project  Hds  develop 
jointly  by  the  Technical  Assistance  Division  and  by  NIJJDP  with  the 
not  nH"^%°^  Westlnghouse  and  the  Assessment  Center.    Becau  e  o  Us 
potL-ntidl    or  yuidellnes  for  implementation  and  rigorous  evaluatio  destan 

Jeli"ue^:^yUr^r'  "^"'^^  '''''''       -'"^'^^  stra't^gi^rir- 

waV'^hli^CirliM-,'.'''.'  i"'"''"^°"te1  In  19fiO  that  were  conslr.6.-,t 

wiLh  the.  theoretical  asbumplioni  embuUieU  m  the  pruyram  di.-!.tr ib-.-u  ul.ove: 

•  Alternative  Education  -  Preventing  dsllnquoncy  through  the 
development  of  alternative  education  options  ."or  youth  whose 
.Mucdtlona  and  social  development  needs  are  not  being  met  In 
traditional  classroom  settings. 

•  Irt'/'if^'^'M^  -  I'revcnting  del  inqu.;ncy  through  school  enhancement 
activities  (13  of  OJJDP's  22  youth  advocacy  projects). 

or oJrl\'''/nTi>  "e^*^        strict  research  and  developoient 

mo  anrt'iyS?    I'JJII  ""M"*'"  '^'^  potential  for  evaluation™  Between 

im)  and  iy82,  several  wo-klng  papers  were  produced  to  assist  states  and 
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Transfer  clear,  concise  Information  on  the  most  promising 
developments  In  delinquency  prevention  theory  and  practice;  dnd 
Improve  and  strengthen  the  capacity  of  state  and  ibcal 
organisations  to  support  sound  delinquency  prevention  programs. 


[Ilr!i*"!')f  ^'"'/"'■''"'^  officials  and  agencies  as  well  as  with 

ocd    youth.sorvlng  agencies  In  24  States  to  foster  a  variety  of  successful 

h^s  "it;"  t    uTr'  '''''  Prevent^on'^'ffurts  ""o'f 

uies<.  ...fturls  hdvw  buen  ducumentud  in  HveCaM?  Studies  of  State  Prevention 
Ap£.roaches:    Colorado.  CQnn.r.Mr.,.f ,  u^TT^^^-jj^ and  Mlsconsln! 

11...  <:uor.)in,,tiM.j  r.ouM.;n  .,stdi>l  i  sh.Ml  in  th.;  orl-jlndl  Act.  h...j..n  to  pl.y  ufi 
i.n.c,.,i-.in.jly  si.jiiiliLui.l  rule  in  Ihu  IWU'i.     (JJJIIP    with  Wu.  , 

e  council    began  to  analyze  delinquency    Movent    n  J    V       and  re  '  rc 
cLrl  t      1    '  '°  relationshlS  to  OJJOP-s 

conceptual  framework  and  programs.  Both  the  Council  and  OJJOP  hoped  that 
uiis  prouess  would  lead  to  a  common  Federal  delinquency  prevention  oolicv 
and    0  tn.  joint  funding  of  local  demonstrations  programs'    By  prSv?d/ 

Suld  eventl"L  ?Li'fn'?r'H^  '''''  '°  ''''^^'^  ^'f'^"  ^a^ 

rn^!  ^°        development  of  a  program  plan  for  the 

Cnorninatlng  Council .  The  program  plan  attempts  to  coordinate  Federal 
o<.livitius  reldtivu  to  delinquency  prevention!,  '•""'^"'nace  heaerai 

finrV/n,.'  ^i^-'^  '''T'^  ""^shington  State  Assessment  CenU-r 

f.nlim,..  „n  !.M,.  most  promising  stratsgies  for  preventing  Juvenile 

orovi'dPdTh;  H  Vi)  ^"'"T:"^  duscnbeu  a  "Socidl  UevelopmonL  Mudol"  „hKh 
SM.  ^  fh    \       '.'^  ''«l'"P>'«"':y  prevention  research  and  develop..ent 
w.nk      s  n...  th,U  timr;.  thi;  Assessment  Center  I   s  issued  numerous 
piibi  tcatlons  which  further  describe  and  refine  deli.iquencv  orevention 
slrdteyius  in  terms  uf  social  development.         "^''-^^^ency  prevention 

^''''''"^  ""^  ^-^'^  ^"^'^        the  development  of  u  delinquency 
prevent  on  program  targeting  serious  Juvenile  offenders.    PI ann    g^fo?  r- ; . 
-.n.tidtlve  was  meticulous.    It  was  designed  ar  a  research  and  developmunt 

', ■l""-.l.n.|    M,   I          I   ,.v..l.,„l  (.»,  .|..-.i.,„.     The,  |.r.„,r.iM,  w,,.,  v.Mly 

'ui     ■■■■ijU-iroMldl.lun  liy  Lliu  uliU  ul    IW^.  '  I'  i  >  w,i  ,  .  ,  .iily 

of  n^r  -t1r"^ofTn  '""'yr""-'!"]',  P^°S'-«s  had  been  made  in  the  develop-nent 
■  r     ..w,  -"''.^  "1  delinquency  prevention.    A  conceptual  framework 

lu.  <lc'l.  iquenuy  prevention  programming  had  been  adopted  by  NIJJQP  the 
.<;!itni,.jl  Assistance  Branch  and  ^he  Special  Emphasis  Oivislon.  Although 
ne  f^^.mewgrk  wds  co.n,nnnly  shared  by  these  Office  Divisions,    t  was  never 
nr.  ujly  .,,,u,.,i  .s  OJ.JDP  policy.    The  framework  is  evident    however  'n 
f  preveniion  programs  developed  since  1980,  in  acceptdnc. 

.   ............  ..lemenf.s  of  the  growing  body  of  knowledge  re^ardl^g  the  causes 

..-I  ■  ..:r,.|.a,...,  of  juv.M.il,..  .l(.liM<,„fncy  un.l  the  transUliun  uf  this 
knowlmiyB  ,ni.o  OJJUM  prevention  Strategies. 

'.!'.|'','M','Vn/''T'^''  l'"'^'  '^"^f'  approxiTdtely  $62  million  to  support 

.Hnujwency  prev.Miuor.    (See  Chdrt  >  Table  IV)    A  note  of  caution  1c 

hav^h^^n  in/^K'"'/"'^''  ^"  ^^'^'^  expenditure.    Many  of  the  programs  tha 
have  been  included  were  not  targeted  at  delinquency  prevention,  but  did 
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TABLE  I 
OJJDP 

PAST  EXPENDITURES  FOR  DELINQUENCY  PREVENTION  ACTIVITIES  1975-1982 

BY  FUNDING  TYPE 


YEARS 

SPECIAL 
EMPHASIS 

NATIONAL 
INS'ITUTE 

TECHNICAL 
ASSISTANCE 

CFE 

LEAA 

TAT  A  » 

TOfAL 

: 

DISCRETIONARY 

BLOCK 

1975 

388,922 

480.967 

ooy ,oo9 

1976 

6,737,690 

724,126 

251.322 

1-9,951 

1   o/: 0  nan 

1  Q  7  7 

b:*  ,UUi  ,4oJ 

1 , COD , Ov/ 

204.230 

965,457 

11   fill  917 

1978 

10  899  064 

2  157  706 

445.932 

13.502.702 

1979 

9,200,045 

1,136,094 

500.000 

10.836.139 

1980 

3,260,049 

449,182 

1,105,000 

250,000 

10.064,231 

\l981 

5,216,128 

749,861 

639,342 

6.60&,331 

1982 

55,000 

647.396 

49,976 

752,372 

TOTAL 

49,369,459 

7,539.884 

1.794,318 

849,382 

1,436,519 

1,115,408 

62,104,970 
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incJ«de  elements,  that  have  boen  determlnefl  to  be  consistent  with  the 
conceptuil  fraaiework"  prwnoted  by  OJJOP.    Second,  the  amounts  Incluiieo  for 
the  formula,  qrml  program  dre  only  estimates;  11  Is  not  known  l.f  such 
proijrdms,  altnou9h  tiesiTlbed  by  th^^  Stater,  as  prevention  efforts,  woulU  be 
Ueflned  os  prevention  If  assessed  relative  to  OJJl)P*s  definition. 


Current  OJJi)P  DeUnqiJoncy  Pre'^'^ntion  ActN1tk^«i  * 

a)oOP  Is  continuing  in*;  commlttii   c  to  de/elop  knowledtje  and  strategies  In 
delinquency  prevention.    Tho  Office  has  moved  away  from  support  of  action 
iirjfj/ Hh',  .rirf  J,  <  tjM' .'Mir. If  iriij  ut,  !>,.  s  i  T  m,ic1  .rjMjHrd  rp<;(»dr(:h;  (kMiMjir>rnt  ion 
uroyrjiub;  lrt»  nn  mj/Uchn  n.a  1  dss^stdnc;*;  and  cuurU  nut  lOn  ul  U^iitM'dl 
delinqueocv  pieventton  tfforts.    The  experlencos  ao'l  the  wiowledye  jdined 
thruuyh  ;L>sedrc.h  and  ev.Uuation  hdve  enahluu  tne  Office  to  fulfill  its 
leadership  rQlo-^d?rect1.Mij  the  Federal  juvr^nlle  delinquency  effort, 
drvroloplno  .nfonnation  for  pr.'C tit ione.'s .  4nd  teUi'iy  now  Urateyi.*'^.  An 
uayiiLy  H-n^h  n',vjMi«'^  '  e'a|JOc»s  il>  H  Uy  (or  leudt-rship  in  the  fu-!tl  ut  j.;v»':nh. 
•lei  inque^Ky  cannot  f»xert  tnat  leadership  *n  a  mannQp  n-hich  <s  proOuctlve 
unjoLs  K  can  provide  answers  to  questions  reqardlng  what  works  and  the 
direction  in  wnlch  the  field  should  be  moving. 

1h  Vm,  wirh  tht?  assistance  of  OJJOP,  the  Federal  Coordinating  Council 
adopted  Its  tirst  proqrcm  plan.    It  Is  a  sijniflcant  atteni,)t  to  assess  and 
synthe*i1/e  information  relative  to  the  myriad  of  Federal  programs  and 
policies  that  have  an  Impact  on  Juvenile  delinquency.    Council  members  have 
dyr«ed  that  there  are  duplications  of  effort,  gaps  In  activities,  and 
problems  assoctoted  wlih  i3<  sseminatlon       useful  pruyra«i  information  to 
'.^.itt-.,     ImplinentaUon       this  plan  Is  expected  to  begin  ir-  1983.  Other 
:)eMnijw*^nc.y  prevention  efforts  are  currently  receiving  OJJUP  support. 


NIxiJDP 

«w»  .i.}inr     I  ompl  i'.hiiH-.-.f,  of  NJ.JJIJI'  .jrp  inv  prn«jroM  dpvelopmont 
I'vjIu.jUon  of   Lht?  I)"l  inqui^nr,jf  I':-t.v.i:a  i  or.  (u«St'arc!t  .jnd  DomgirAr  at  lyii  ProjMCt 
and  thfj  Serious  Violent  Offender  Project  Part  lU    These  are  described 
iWsewhere  In  this  paper.    Other  efforts  are  notea  here* 

lavi  '^elated  education  (1,RC;  projects  continue  to  receive  support,    M\  is  a 
school /community  targeted  approach  to  the  prevention  and  deterrence  of 
del  inqufrncy.    LRf  Is  <ief}ne<\  by  Conciress  as  '^education  about  the  law,  the 
|)rij'--s  .Mid  I..).j1  '.y-.tfrn,  .]nil  t.hr*  f unil,ii«H»ntd  1  princlpl<?s  .inrj  vtl.if, 
•jii  «tii.l>   U;.'-...  J-  M  !»,jMvtj."  Mi,r|M)-,y   l",  to  niuhh.'  youth  (0  hoi.oinc  .mn\' 

i.'^'-iirj.iefi,  eru>'.t\VL^  and  responsible  participants  in  society. 

M.iJiJi'  IS  also  'iU'iporiDij  jn  evaluation  of  the  School  Crtnu;  Reduction 
fr-)<jr,i...  wiiiLh  wa<;  stdt'ieii  hy  the  jper.ial  Ffnpharvis  Division  In  197(5.  Thn 
p;  otjr^Kf,  has  ^n*er'  .1  coope'^dtive  v«2nture  betwee^i  OJJDP  and  the  Department 
r*hM..uion.    Uu  ?;v.^luation  is  assessing  the  affect  of  selected 
^•M.prventtons  and  school  prdcticos  on  thfe  Incidence  of  school  crimv?. 
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NIJJDP  has  been  studying  the  link  between  Juvenile  delinquency  and  learning 
dlsabllUles  since  1976,    The  major  hypothesis  of  the  LD  efforts  1$  that 
learning  disabilities  can  cause  school  failure  which,  In  turn,  can  lead  to 
juvenile  del  In-.uency,    NIJJDP's  work  In  this  area  represents  a  complete 
cycle  of  Inltldl  state-of-the-art  assessment,  research-based  program 
development,  Implementation  and  testing,  and  the  application  of  results  In 
training  and  program  replication.    Initial  results  of  this  process  have 
shown  that  learning  disabilities  have  a  direct  positive  effect  on 
iluMnquency.    Ihtf  rtfsults  uf  IhtfSu  studios  hdvu  boun         ied  tu  the 
learning  disabilities  component  of  the  Project  New  Pride  Replication. 

Additional  stufl1«>s  prosontly  supported  by  NIJJUP  ore: 

•  High  lUsk  and  Early  School  Behavior  and  Later  Delinquency 

•  Choice  of  Non-delinquent  and  Delinquent  Careers  Among  Puerto  Rican 
Dropouts 

•  School  Discipline  and  Justice  System  Involvement 

«    Transition  to  Junior  High  and  the  Deviance  Process. 

FonauU  Grants  and  Technical  Assistance  Division 

Tho  Furmulu  Grants  and  Technical  Assistance  Division  has  developed  a 
techricai  assistance  strategy  which  incorporates  research  findings, 
evaluation  results  and  practical  application  strategies.  Delinquency 
prevention  technical  assistance  is  targeted;  its  purpose  is  to  assist  state 
and  local  governments  in  the  systematic  formulation  of  strategies  and 
program  development  which  is  based  on  the  most  promising  theoritiS  of 
delinquency  causation. 

The  ele^uents  of  the  TA  prevention  program  are: 

•  Development  of  implementation  strategies  for  the  Delinquency 
Prevention  Research  and  Development  Program,    TA  staff  and  the 
Westinghouse  National  Ksues  Center  participated  with  NIJJDP  to 
dcviHo|i  ufid  nupl cuK'nL  thi-i  t.-xper ituentd I  [jruyrriui  in  IQHO.    fht  ;)tJijh 
the  life  of  the  six  local  projects,  the  TA  branch  has  managed  these 
projects  and  delivered  intensive  technical  assistance* 

•  Direction  and  assistance  to  the  States,  through  the  State 
Initiatives  Program  and  to  state  and  local  prevention  programs 
identified  through  OJJDP's  technical  assistance  request  process. 
Assistance  has  been  given  via  publications  on  prevention  theories 
and  strategies,  working  papers  on  school,  community  and  anployment 
prevention  st(ateg1es,  and  on-site  technical  assistance. 

Ihe  Turmuld  Grants  Branch  of  FGTAD  developed  and  implemented  the  Foster 
Grandparents/Delinquency  Prevention  Program,  which  culminated  in  three 
interagency  agreements  between  OJJDP  and  ACTION,    Cooperative  Foster 
^  Grandparents  programs  were  implemented  in  Louisiana,  Georgia  and  Washington 
State.    This  program  gives  foster  grandparents  and  retired  senior 
volunteers  the  opportunity  to  serve  as  role  models  for  young  peopl«» 
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reinforcing  law-abiding  behavior  and  providing  guidance  and  companionship 
to  juvenile  offenders  and  non-offenders.    The  program  Is  Intended  to  result 
in  the  development  of  stronger  social  bonds  In  Juveniles  dnd  their 
fami 1 les. 


Special  E«phds1s  Division 


UJJUI^  has  awdnJed  funU*,  tu  elijht  cities  that  will  ImplL'inent  OJJOP's 
Violent  Offender,  Part  11"  Initiative.    This  program  has  been  designed  to 
test  strategies  for  preventing  and  reducing  juvenile  crime  through 
community  oryanlzatlon.    The  program's  primary  objective  Is  to  test  the 
*.uin.p|jl  UiijL  niMijhlJurliuuU-ljti'kCMl  urguni/dtiu/is  cun  mublM/i?  MLMglilmrliiiucI 
residents  to  improve  the  effectiveness  of  Institutions  responsible  for  the 
socialization  and  control  of  youth,  reduce  the  opportunities  for  commission 
of  juvenile  crime,  and  Increase  legitimate  opportunities  for  youth  to 
become  productive  me»nbers  of  their  community.    Special  attention  is  being 
directed  at  the  families  of  violence-prone  youth,    The  evaluation  of  this 
program  which  is  being  supported  by  NIJJDP,  calls  for  measuring  the  Impact 
of  the  Interventions  at  six  month  intervals.    Data  analysis  will  attempt  to 
determine  which  youth  engage  In  violent  behavior  despite  apparent  positive 
!»ociu]  dt'VL»loi>iiiL»nt,  and  which  youth  are  able  to  avoid  delinquency  and 
violent  crime  despite  problems  assosciated  with  residence  in  high-crime 
MLMghborhuods, 


CoiiC6fitr«t1oA  of  Federal  Efforts 

A  imijor  priority  for  the  Concentration  of  Federal  Effort  is  the 
iinplomeradtiun  ut  thu  rudurai  Coord i nati ntj  Council  proyram  plan  which  wouM 
facilitate  the  coordination  of  Federal  delinquency  prevention  programs.  As 
Uati?d  pr-?viously,  coordination  i-,  only  onr?  aspect  of  this  plan.  The 
Council  is  also  planning  to  dissen.inate  the  wealth  of  information  that  has 
been  developed  by  the  various  agencies  in  the  Federal  government.  The 
Council  is  exploring  ways  to  synthesize  this  Information,  formatting  It  so 
that  It  1.  most  ust?fui  to  its  target  audiences,  and  provide  a  way  to  make 
It  accessible  to  the  publ ic. 

In  I9a2  a  cooperative  agreement  was  signed  between  OJJOP  and  the  National 
bchijDl  Hoards  Association  which  will  enable  the  NSIJA  ti   synthesize  Federal 
school -based  prevention  strategies  and  publish  of  this  information  in  a 
mann  -  useful  to  school  board  members  and  other  school  leaders  throughout 
the  nation.    This  resource  document  will  be  published  in  1984, 
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V.    Federal  Role  In  Delinquency^  Prevention 


I  ) 


Rdtlonile  for  Federal  Role  In  Delinquency  Prevention 

Ab  discussed  tn  the  historical  review,  the  private  sector  played  a  major 
role  In  delinquency  prevention  activities  prior  to  i^ie  early  60^.  However, 
u  n  ,  wi«j  yoiilli  LPiiiw  r.itt?  cdll(?d  into  f^uustlon  the  dhlllty  or  the 
wllllnyness  of  local  communities  to  coinbat  delinquency  (and  provide  utMer 
social  service  needs)  and  brought  the  Federal  yovernment  Into  the  field  of 
delinquency  prevention.    New  federal  policies  were  iustlfled  by  reference 
L«»  .ippDi  nirnl/  IhiMiry,  wliu.h  dsSimUMl  th.it      I  i n»juiMM:y  in1«jht  l)c  pruvpnUMl  gr 
UiiinnisheO  by  rwHOviriy  uiipuUnuents  to  upward  mobility.     Ihu  ludurul 
comtni  tiiient  to  delinquency  was  crystallized  by  the  Juvenile  Justice  and 
Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of  1974.    Unfortunately  the  1974  legislation  unU 
subsequent  dinendmunt s  have  not  clarified  the  scope  and  nature  of  prevention 
•ictivUies. 

Toddy,  the  FbUerdl  role  in  delinquency  prevention  is  one  of  leadership  and 
coordination.    A  purely  "Federal  solution'*  to  the  juvenile  delinquency 
prol)lLvn  is  no    •huji.t  fL*dSi^)le.     The  larye  extravayant  delinquency 
pryvontlon  pro«   am  of  thcf  past  have  been  or  need  to  be  replaced  with 
•nuctuiinviib  .nid  .   m.eUures  that  encouraye  states,  localities,  -ind  privdtf* 
organisations  to  adapt  proven,  effective  programs  and  systems.    The  Federal 
ijoverninent '  s  role  is  to  coordinate,  as  oriyinally  planned,  the  resources  of 
the  multitude  of  Federal  agencies  with  responsibility  for  youth  programminy 
f'eldted  to  delinquency  prevention  and  to  carry  out  research  that 
dtNiionslr.it(?s  effective  processes  for  preventimj  delinquency. 


The  Role  of  Other  Federal  Agencies  in  Delinquency  Prevention 

Conyress  created  the  Coordinating  Council  on  Juvenile  Justice  and 
Oelinquency  Prevention  to  facilUate  the  coordination  of  dellnquency- 
••■•l  i''-'!  pi  n.jt  .iiif..    'iivi'M  Lhf  Administration's  direction  to  consolidate  und 
"MAimue  the  ust»  of  Federal  monies  for  human  service  programs,  the  neud  fur 
the  iMdnriated  coorejina t ion  has  never  been  greater.     To  provide  an  overview 
of  the  canplexity  of  such  task,  a  brief  sufflmary  of  involvement  by  other 
liHlMr.il  .t'jnir. u»s  ni  delinquency  proyrams  follows. 

iHu  pru^i-diiis  discussed  are  classified  as  "delinquency-related"  a.id  not 
Ot'l  inqwency  prevpntion,  per  se,  since  Fede-^al  agencies  other  than  OJJOP  use 
different  Categories  for  their  youth  service  proyrams.    For  example.  In 
I'iHi)  the  Fifth  Analysis  and  Evaluation  of  Federal  Juvenile  Delinquency 
Hroijramb  reported  that :     """^  "  

^   ;jf  the  4b  proyrams  studied,  only  9  (^0  percent)  have  the  reduction 
of  provi>ntitjii  of  delinquency  explicitly  seated  in  their 
1  e'ii  slat  ion.     Five  others  refer  to  juvenile  delinquency  in  their 
r  f'tjiil.it  ion-. ,  qiii'iMl  it.es  »  or  other  official  documents.    These  14 
pe^U'jrjiip.  afi»  udni'    i  ^Ilm'lmJ  by  six  Ldb  niL*  t- 1 1*  vu  1  depar  t;nfnt  s  d/uj  one 
1 11(1  t'lien dent  dgency. 
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•  Only  five  programs  outside  of  OJJOP  Indicated  any  significant 
Involvement  In  of forts  to  deinstitutionalize  status  offenders  and 
dependent  and  neglected  youth,  a  specific  mandate  contained  In  the 
JJDP  Act,    Those  programs  Involved  In  deinstitutionalization 
indicated  that  a  major  obstacle  to  Success  has  been  the  scarcity  of 
alterndtive  direct' service  programs  at  tho  community  levelt 

•  Nhiu  Kudurol  pruyrams  rojiurted  spun«J1nij  approximately  $2J!5  million 
on  Insti tutional  services  for  youth,  or  less  thuw  5  percent  of  the 
total  amount  expended  on  services  to  youth  by  the  45  programs, 

III  Uh-  jjiTiuil  i)l  \'m\'['my,  lw<»nty       thr  4')  [ircjijrdms  fJi scu'isiul  ui  Lh«* 
i  irih  Andlvsis  unU  bvaluation  were  mcIuUeU  in  the  nine  block  grouts 
created  un^er  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981  (P, 1.97-35), 
The  buOijet  for  theso  programs  was  reduced  by  $3  billion,  a  re<*uction  of 
approxiindtely  22  percent  between  FY  1981  and  FY  1982.    Twenty  programs  ^ad 
thLMP  budgets  reducetl,    Altliouyh  total  appropr Idtlons  were  reduced  from 
$13,5  billion  in  FY  1981  to  $10,5  billion  in  FY  1982,  nine  programs 
received  Mfkredsed  al  locations  and  one  retnained  the  same,    (See  Table  U). 

Of  the  twenty  delinquency-related  programs  placed  in  block  grants,  six  were 
education  programs,  and  six  were  programs  in  the  areas  of  alcohol,  drug 
.iiiuse.  or  nientdl  hedlth.    The  Social  Services  Block  Grant,  the  Child 
Welfare  Services  Block  Grant,  the  Maternal  and  Child  Heaith  lil  ock  Grant, 
and  the  Community  Services  Block  Grant  each  absorbed  one 
delinquency-related  program.    In  addition,  the  Jobs  Training  Partnership 
Act  (JTPA).  the  successor  tu  the  Comprehensive  Employment  and  Training  Act, 
uliborhfd  four  prug/ams.     The  JfPA  does  not  become  effective  until  the 
beginning  of  FY  1984. 

Fuur  programs  were  eltminated  in  1981.    They  were: 

0  10.66l--Youth  Conservation  Corps--Grants  to  States; 

9  l0.663--Youth  Adult  Conservation  Corps--Grants  to  States; 

V  Ur\),iu  Imiitivt's  Ant  1 -Crime  I'rugrum;  iind 

w  Urban  Crime  Prevention. 

TaDle  III  Summarizes  the  FY  1982  status  of  Federal  delinquency-related 
programs.    In  addition  to  listing  the  programs  the  table  Indicates  whether 
thuse  r.it.tjuied  their  categorical  status  or  were  Included  in  block  grants. 
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Fiscal  198M983  Program  and  Budget  Changes,  Delinquency-Related  Programs 


FU)€RAL 
CAT,  NO. 

PROPOSED  STATUS 

fr  LEVEL 
APf>(^IATlO*£ 

FY  83 

62 

6! 

NDTES 

ACTIOM 

» 

J  72.001 

4B.4« 

48.4« 

46. 9« 

• 

OontlnMing  (lotolutlon 

O0W1MUfT  OF  AOIiCULTWK 

10*661 

Youth  Oo«iM<v«tipA  Corps >-Or«nti  to  5tot«« 

0 

0 

16* 

• 

Ho  tuddl  0;proprUt«<l  lor  FY  f2»  «3»  or  64 

10.66) 

Coop*r«tlvo  EvtcAf  Ion  $«''vlo»  4-H 

303, 7« 

10.66^ 

Young  Mv't  ConifTvotlon  Cof>t— HJrontt 
to  St«t«i 

0 

0 

200i 

• 
• 

Ellaln«t4d  in  (961 

Fiort.on  0*  'y  61  fuAdt  6of«rrod  to  FY  62  for 

•ChOdMlOO  P^«MOtft 

PMMOot  dy  9/30/62 

VB'mtmn  OF  aMMTiOM 

64.006 

Alcohol  and  Drug  AbuM  Edueatlon  Progr«i 

•2.1* 

2.9* 

2.9b 

• 

• 

Autl>orti»J  for  lncIu«lon  tn  ttit  Education 
Oon»otld»?ion  and  tmprov— nt  Act  of  196l» 
Chaptar  il. 

Aa*tactt  continuing  r«aoltftloii  at  FY  62 
laval»   Pro9ra«  ra^uattf  2.6«  of 
DItcratlonary  funda  tor  FY  63 

Uucotlon  For  All  >4iiidlc«9^  Chll4r«A  Act 
of  1975  vJ»,l.W-l42) 

0 

93 1« 

874a 

• 

t 

TIM  H0U14  Education  •id  Labor  Oomtttaa 
votad  unsiimoutly  In  favor  of  Bill  H.J. 

MhUh  oillad  on  tha  full  Oongraat  to 
vato  tttt  pt  '»'*o«ad  na«  ra^ulatloM  for  P.L. 
94- 142. 

Continulns  ^atolvtlont  tufidt  at  curraAt 
(FY  62)  9P«rftln0  lavat. 

47 

CO 

TaBBfii  iosnrar  —  ^  —  —  —• 


CAT.  HO. 


PROPObfO  STATUS 
FY  83 


fy  LEvEl 
APFROPHlATlONS 


OffWWWT  OF  QMCATION  -  QMM 


04.010 

Educational  ly  Dii)rU«J  Ch i  I dr«n--Loc«  1 
Educd  t  Ions  1  ^«nc  1  •» 

?.6b 

2.6b 

2*)b 

S4.011 

Educdtlonal  ly  OiprlvVil  CMldraii,  Mlyrfliiti-- 
B*»lc  Stat*  FoTMulA  Or  ant 

256m 

2W« 

266^ 

84*01 5 

(due  A  t  Inn  A  1  \  V   n*nr*  1            t^h  1  1  Mrmn    In    ^  f  Ji 

Adalnlftt«r«d   In»tItutlon»  Sarvlng 
N»i^ittct«d  or  0»lln()u»nt  CMJdran 

32.6n 

35.9^ 

44.04T 

Up vard  Bound 

24.6'* 

63  .6« 

«6*5rt 

04*046 

States 

496.fti 

•    In  tha  FY  03  copoul  >-)th  ttm  Vocatlortal 
Education  a-iJ  Adult  Eds.  /itfon  Progratis  i«l  M 
be  toidad  In*;)  a  block  ^rant.    (The  ftKHint 
rmi  iact»  batn  prograM*) 

04.U^6 

l««ryoncy  School  Aid  Act--Sa*lc  Grants 
to  I OCA I  Educat tonal  Ayanclei 

• 

• 

33.  4« 

a    Tarmlnatttd  6*30/82 

•    Pro9 -ar*  authcr|2«d  lor  inclusion  In  tua 

Education  and  i«prov«^-it  Pragraai,  Chapter  2 

B4 . o^ ; 

04*060 

E»«ry«ncy  SCKKjl  AM  Act--Grant»  to 
Non-Protit  Organ  lt«t  Ions 

lndl*n  Edtxrat  lon-^ant«  tg  Locar 
Educational  Agancl«t  {Pmrf  A-Tltla  iv) 

90*4>i 

Vi 

•  Program  auth.-'liad  tor  Incluilon  In  tha 
Education  aid  iisprova'qcnf  Act  ProgrM, 
Oaptar  2 

•  Re^uo^tad  a  '«vis>on  f:r  FY  82  of  46* 2« 

B4.06I 

Indian  tduc«t Ion- -Spec lal  Prograw*  nnd 
Project!  for   Indian  $tud«nt»  (Part  B 
litla  IV) 

9. 6<n 

I4*9ii 

- 

14. %n 

a    No  laglfiat    o  chanyot 
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04.0'/         iiidl*n  Hiic«t  ion- -Gr  aiit«  >>  titiii.ioc'- 

rrti*  I/) 


ImpfUvoiMiit    In  incai    tduO'londi  f*r^  'ii:a 


-..!LL..."., 


Druy  Anus*  Ct'^^jfllty  bin  Icb  Pr  liyr  a-- s 


Ouy  At>aM  Oi»-i.»  i^ti  a»  run  f*-oy»  a-n* 


AtCo*v^J  >ormi|i9  Ora"*v 


AD^I  Brk  Crif 


A(M4 


4b0 


•    Frog(an«ii»  U»(J  f-;r  inclusion  Ii  th^ 

EJuCd^lon  impruvo-^^nt  Act  Progr  ami 
Chapter  2 

EduCotlon  (f  '  lifipi  ovr^^4»t  AL't  Pi  uy rait, 
Oiap tar  2 


•  (  »0S0.1  1/8: 
Olio  Abustf 

•  Intai  *  vOhol  AbuM  and  Wftn»ai 
i*i.»lth  Blo^  •  Jrant  A|>prap<  lAt  Ion 


•>  NCt        M/it'l  C«nt«r  lor 


«     1  h**    yv^i     '     It**-!  J  I    '-  .    a»  ;,4'« 


CAT.  W. 

• 

j  WORM 

FNDPOSEO  STATUS 

APPHOmiATlONS 

MOTES 

FY  U 

12 

T     icALm  MO  mm  vwica  •  oom*t 

» 

ADW  Bill  •yrnT 

AWH 

W,  ?«9 

• 

CoMprcftflntl S4''vlc##  Support 

ADW  fli  ft  c^nf 

AMI 

2t) 

MM  in  1  |Tr  ar  1  on  fOr  uniivrfln,  TOVTfly 

•«U]  r«MM  lM*-K4inM»y  YOMth 

10.  S« 

tin 

• 

Maw  propOM:)  tondt  In  Ft  i3  to  ha  uaad  to 

tund  2)  !«•«  ;rogr*M  In  ««i««rvad  rijumltto 

1 ). 6?8 

OMd  AD«iM  aotf  NtglMt  Pr*yfiitl04i  ano 

TrMfMnt 

17* 

22,911 

• 

Oi/t  of  tfta  i7a  foi*  FY  B)  allooatloA, 

ta  to  ba  gUa-i  to  Stat««  for  Oraat  fragra«> 

11.  MO 

A5i*l«  1  ttrat  ion  *or  Chll^on^  Yovth^ 

and  FaaM  fa«--roatti  R«a««rct(  «ntf 

OaMoAttr at  Ion 

a 

1.4« 

t.2ii 

« 

HDS  dlicrat'CKt^ry  tund«;  apacltic  anount 

unaval labia 

15.642 

Social  SarvicM  tor  iom  Incoaa  aod  PubUc 

Aaslatanca  Raclp'anta 

•2.4b 

2.4b 

2.9b 

• 

Continuing  i^^'oiutlon  tuftdlng  at  CMrrant 

operating  la.ai  nt  Ft  02 

a 

Oonaol Idatan  'nto  Social  Sorvlesa  Blocft 

Q-ant 

OiUd  tfaltara  Sarv lc«9<-$tata  0-«ttt 

t 

a 

Contol  Idatno  'nto  Child  Val far*  Blocft  Grant 

(U-B) 

a 

Child  MUfr«  v>^v!cas>  aaoptlon  attfatanca. 

and  to>t«r  <^rt  aould  ba_rap«aiad  a» 

faOaral  projr«.D»  m^r  Vm  FY«aidant*t  Ha« 

Fadarai  Iw  pi 

Mnlnlftration  for  O'ltfran.  Yovth, 

a 

Sa«  abovt 

•Ad  F«nl  1  l•t-^dopt)oft  QpporttmltiM  (iv-t) 

•l.ftn 

4n 

Opan-andad  <>i*ltl««»nt  t-tidtng  undv 

continuing  '^'soiiftion  irOvltlon 
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FEOCHAl 
CAT.  W), 


mKfm 

muraS£0  STATUS 

FT  LE»EL 
APfAOPOlATrOfS 

NOTES 

fV  63 

13 

wKFmwmm  of  »calt>i  mi  mmw  wtiocs  -  coin 


MoI«»c«nt  ^agnMCy  PrwMtlon  and 

NCH  BlocK  Or«nt 

BO" 

T 

•   Con«olld«t«:  hto  MattfrMi  and  CMid 

Hitlth  S«r*icM  BloeK  Gr«nt  (Total  fwfidInQ 
373«) 

49.002 

tloch  Oranf 

BQ 

♦   PhaMd  OUT  in  0t;  foriMrty  untf«*  ttw 
OMMunlty  &«ry[cM  Adnlr)latrctlM 

•   OcMunltjf  &«''y[cM  block  gr«nt«4  In  1902 

U-btn  InltUtlvM  Antl-Crl«*  ProgcM 

• 

• 

Kl« 

*   On«  tlM  fjMIng  •ff«cttv»  July,  I9A0 

tVough  UpU'ii)%r,  1932 

«  5am  m  l>tp5-ti«Mt  of  jtt«tic«  Urton  Cr4M 

ft>«v«ntlon  : 16*937) 

«P  MTBlim 


19. 144 

IMIM  Social  S«rvlcM-*-Chlld  M«1t«-« 
AMiftUnc* 

lutfltn  Chitd  H«tt«r«  Act— Tit >•  t1  tk9'if% 

I4.)li 
7.7« 

:3.6ii 

9.6« 

11.9* 
9.3o 

•    FT  62  fundiig  lnclW««  2»\m  tufplOMntcl 

•dd-on  fror.  ofhtc  progrMt 

19.130 

IK4IMI  Education— Alt l«tMC«  1o  Schools 
(tlM  jQllfltOfl  O'MAiloy  Act) 

29.90 

r  ,9» 

L 

29.>i 

r  9  mjtci 

l*.9l* 

16.917 

J«fv«fill«  Ju«tlo«  M<J  Oat  |i»4iMncy 
^•vOdtlon-'Fonaut*  (kmf% 

'iiv«nll«  Juttic*  and  Oal1i»qu*ncy 
Pr«v«fitlon'-sp#ei«t  E«ph«fti« 

0 
0 

t4il 

63.7a 
7lm 

•   Th«  odnlnii'-fltton  hai          no  raquMt 

tut  Congr«4t  h  *(p«ct»d  to  voto  «o«s  Monsy 

tor  th»  pro,ra^  in  63 
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4S2 


FY 

PKOPOSEO  sr^rus 

1  CAF.  NO. 

1  

PftOGRAH 

ft  S5 

82 

ai 

OF  4U4Tia  -  ODH'T 


Hittonal   inttltufa  ^v«nlla  Juitic*  sod 

7.4ii 

7.4« 

{>»  1 1  nq«j«nc }  PravantlOn 

Urb«n  Crl*a  Fravantlon 

t 

t 

• 

*   Sa«  ^fJO  (^141  Inltlativa 

«  Antl-Crlaa 

frogram 

OP  UM 


\7.1W 


Job  Cofp« 

CCTA-Titlat  tl,  B«  C 


ClM-TIt»a  iV'-STtt» 

CtTA-TUra  lY— t£TH.  YCCtP.  and  Yr£p 

Ea^loywnt  and  Tralntng>-ln4)M«  and  \ 
Matlv*  tear  lean*  o 


a   Cbr>«dIld«t«J  Into  Part  b  Job  Training 

*  ThaM  progrov  hav«  b«an  ooablnad  «lth 
all  atfmr  F*j«ral  •■pigyaant  and  training 
progrant  H*o  ttia  job  Training  Partiiarthip 
fet 

«    E«tlMt«d       83  coat  3.86  billion 

*  40|  of  tunc*  mutt  ba  «pant  on  training 

par  com  16- r> 

a  Sata  a*  abo^a 
a    Sata  m  «1>o.« 


a    Saparafa  <to't«r  figura  rywr  tutnittad  for 
lndl«nt  «no  'Mtlva  A(n«rican» 
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FtUERAl 
CAT.  NO. 


72.001 
10.661 
10.881 
10.663 

84.008 
64.010 

84.011 


84.013 

84.04? 
64.048 

84.056 

84.05/ 


PROGRAM 


The  Foster  Gnndparent  Progrim 

Youth  Conservation  Corps-Grants  to  StAtts 

Cooperative  Eitenslon  Service  4-H 

Young  Adult  Conservation  Corps-Grants 
to  States 

Alcohol  and  Drug  Abute  Education  Program 

Educationally  Deprived  Chi Idr^n-^tocal 
Educational  Ayencies 

Educationally  Deprived  Children,  Hlgrants- 
Basic  State  Fonmjla  Grant 

Education  For  AM  Handicapped  Children 
Act  of  1975  (P,L*  94-142) 

Educationally  Deprived  Children  In  State 
Administered  Institutions  Serving 
Neglected  or  Delinquent  Children 

Upward  Bound 

Vocational  Education-Basic  Grants  to 
States 

Emergency  School  Aid  Act-Basic  Grants 
to  Local  Educational  Agencies 

Emergency  School  Aid  Act-Grants  to 
Non-ProfIt  Organisations 


ERLC 




 .  

1  1 

CAI.  NO. 

PROGRAM 

BLOCK  GRANT 

OP  T  A  T  Mr  "1 

CATAGORIC^L 
STATUS 

PHASED  OUT 

84.060 

Indldn  Ed jcatlan-Grants  to  Local 
Educational  Agencies  (Part  A-TUIe  IV} 

X 

84.061 

Indt'in  Tdjcatlon-Speclal  Programs  and 
Projects 

» 

X 

84.072 

Indian  I J  icatlon-Grants  to  Non*loca1 
Educational  Agencies 

X 

RA  nJlR 

O**  .  liOO 

1  net  Tiir  ^  4  i^nji  1    Uj^di<i^1c    arH  C^Knnl 
i ns I. '  Uw V  •  un<i  1  n«veri«ls  a" Q  jCnoO' 

Library  Resources 

X 

84.089 

Improvement  In  Local  Educational  Practice 
uiTicp  U'  uinnc>vic  fioirncc  rroyrani 

X 

X 

1  3  •  ?  36 

V 

A 

1  J. c9c 

Mconoiisi  ireiinenvi  ano  Renaoi  • 'tai^on/ 
Octupattonal  Alcoholism  Service  Programs 

X 

ii.?S4 

Drug  Abuse  Demonstration  Programs 

X 

>  1  7k7 
1  J  .  c  7  ' 

Alconoi  ■^oriiiuia  uranvs 

A 

13.?;^ 

Drug  Abuse  Prevention/Education  Programs 

X 

I3.?9S 

Comnunit/  Hental  Health  Centers- 
Comprehensive  Services  Support 

X 

- 

n.623 

Admini^t'-atlon  for  Children,  Youth, 
and  Pani  hes-Runaway  Youth 

I 

13.628 

Child  A'^use  and  Neglect  Prevention  and 
Treatment 

X 
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r tUtRAL 
CAT.  NO. 

PROGRAM 

•|  '  _  — 

BLOCK  GRANT 

PiTAINEl) 
CATAGORICAl 
STATUS 

..  

PtIASED  OUT 

AaMiniscrition  ror  tniidn^n,  Youtht 
ind  FiilHts-Youth  Rtseirch  and 

UMonsiri  V  lOn  ^ 

X 

13.642 

Sociil  Strvlces  for  Low  Incone  ind  Public 
fisiiiLincv  KffCipicnwS 

X 

13.645 

Chtld  Mil  fire  S«rv1c«s-5tit«  Grints 

X 

13.652 

Ad«ln1$trit1on  for  Chlldrtn,  Youth, 
Ind  Fill llts-Adopt Ion  Opportunlttes 

X 

Adolescent  Pregnancy  Prevention  end 
Services 

X 

COMRunlty  Action 

uroin  initlitwts  Ant  1  "Crime  Program 

X 

X 

tS.103 

Indlin  Socli)  Sttrvlcet-Chlld  Uelfire 
ASSiStirce 

X 

15.  U4 

Indlin  Child  Welfire  Act-Title  U  Grents 

X 

15.130 

Indlin  Educitlon-Asilstince  to  Schools 
f Johnson  O'Millty  Act} 

X 

16.516 

Juvenile  JustUe  end  Delinquency 
Prevent1on>ForiMl  i  GrintS 

X 

16.S17 

Juvenile  Justice  end  Delinquency 
Preventlon-Speclil  Ei^phisls 

X 

16.537 

Urbin  Crime  Prevention 

X 

«7.2a 

Job  Corps 

X 

\m   *  - 

4SG 
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P 


T 


TAT  iin 

BLOCK  GRANT 

RETAINED 
CATAGORICU 
STATUS 

PHASED  OUT 

Ct'A-Tities  11,  1),  C 

X 

17.232 

CETA-Title  IV^SVEP 

CtTA-Title  IV-YETP.  YCCIP.  and  YIEP 

X 

17.234 

Etnptoynient  and  Tr«1nln9-I ndldns  And 
Native  Anertcdns 

X 

• 
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VI.  Dellmiuencjf  Prevtntlon  <rid  th#  Standards proyilgattd      tht  Watlonil 
M¥i$or>  coiiutt  ror  jyytmie  Jutticg  and  Ptnmjutncy  rrt»tntion 

In  accordance  with  provisions  of  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency 
Prevention  Act  of  1974,  as  amended,  the  National  Advisory  Committee  for 
Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  (NAC)  issued  standards  In  19QU 
rol<it1v«*  la  the*  cidiiiinKtrdtiun  uf  juvenile*  justicf?,    Cheipter  I  uf  thul 
repurt,  entitled  "The  Prevention  Function,"  discusses  and  makes 
recommendations  In  areas  such  as  prevention  strategies,  program 
administration,  and  respons  1^)1  II ties  of  threo  lovols  of  'juvfrnmcnr.  - 
I'tMi^T  I !  ,  SL.itf  .iinl  l(U..il  -  r  i'liitivi*  Lo  the  |)i  ovuhLiUM  ut  juvomlo 
lie!  iquiiiiuy , 

For  purposes  of  the  19B0  Standards  report,  the  NAC  adopted  the  following 
definition  of  delinquency  prevention: 


A  process  and  the  activities  resulting  from  that 
process  directed  at  encouraging  law-abiding  conduct 
and  reducing  the  Incidence  of  criminal  activity  of 
all  youth  under  eighteen  years  of  age  except  those 
who  4re  receiving  services  on  other  than  a 
voluntary  basis  as  a  result  of  contact  with  the 
juvenile  justice  system. 


A  tJocument  prepared  for  NIJJDP  by  the  .American  Justice  Institute  In  1981, 
«>  entitled  A  Comparative  Analysis  of  Juvenile  Justice  Standards,  states  that 
there  are  two  primary  policy  considerations  attendant  to  this  deflnitio.i: 

a    It  views  delinquency  prevention  in  the  context  of  an  overall 


process  of  planning,  coordination,  service  delivery  and  evaluation; 


e    It  restricts  consideration  of  social  service  programs  to  those 
w!ic»r»*  the  '>(»rvicus  are  provided  on  a  voluntary,  noncoercive  bdsis, 

iHe  NAC  standards  place  substantial  emphasis  on  delinquency  prevention;  its 
commentary  and  recominendati ons  are  organ Ued  around  the  following 

0    Iheoruttcat  focal  points  -  the  individual,  social  institutions  and 
social  interaction. 

0    Type  of  prevention  -  corrective,  mechanical  and  redefinition. 

%    Areas  of  emphasis  -  family,  health,  eduction,  employment, 

recreation,  religion,  the  jostice  system,  housing  and  the  media. 

nAl  standards  were  developed  with  the  recognition  that  the 
St .it('-t>f-t h(»-drt  for  UeHnqufjncy  provetition  is  less  well  developed  than 
i"-  'iUKi-  juvunilf  justice  areas.    The  NAC,  therefore,  took  great  care  in 
d*^ticji jting  its  views  on  the  proper  framework  and  procedure  for 


and 


Vl-1 
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^rinifn'"^  prevention  strategies  ind  emphasized  the  need  for  carefully 

o^rMru^r?"'!'"'"'/'^""  '°  knowfedge  on  thi  effectiveness  of ^ 

?eDJnsli?HMS!Sf  pS!;°rf"c.  P""^?"        framework  assign  Parlous 

reponslbllUles  to  federal,  State,  and  local  levels  of  government. 

federal  Oovernment  ' 

[uttlcl  IT'^^lin^  '^'^        ■''"f*'  "a^"'^^         responsible  for  juvenile 
rliV,     V  ,       ^"^"^"'^J'  prevention  should  plan,  or-janWu  and  coordinate  ill 

'"•••I..     AlUmn.jl,  Uio  NAC  U I  |>u  I  .i  tL-— U,<il  I  uudurshi  |i  and  JirL-.tlun  shuuilj 
Mwif  iruni  ihti  l-eUerdl  government,  It  recognises  that  most  dadslcns 
r«9drd1ng  allocation  of  Federal  funds  are  made  at  the  state  and  I  Seal 
dfiprodch  '^"^  ^"  Integrated  Federal/State/local 

The  Federal  responsibilities  Involve  providing  "leadership  to  facilitate 
Ltrorts  of  the  intergovernmental  structures  at  the  State  and  local  level  " 
The  Federal  government,  according  to  the  NAC.  should  develSp  r?"er  a 
.      M.,u,  the  ch,.rdcterl5t1cs  of  juvenile  del  inc|ue..cy  and    ts  preven  ion 
UUI..,n,j  these  ,.r,lL.n..  tho  Federal  government  shouTT-ldentUy  the 
rwlevjnt  Federa    dgencles,  analyze  programs  and  policies,  and  develon  a 
comprehensive  pUn  for  expenditure  of  Federal  preient  on'f2nds.  The'^NAC 
standards  are  very  explicit  In  describing  what  the  NAC  believes  to  be  the 
critical  elements  uf  thl,.  leadership  role:  "eneves  to  oe  the 

One  of  the  most  iritlcal  roles  of  the  federal 
ayency  would  be  provision  of  support  for  research 
d.iU  evaluation  .     .  (so  that)  programs  can  be 
desnjned  which  art  based  on  theory  and  knowledge 
thdt  have  been  strenuously  tested  and  reviewed  by 
Independent  researchers  and  practitioners. ...There 
should  also  be  methods  and  procedures  for  training 
ii.iK?.!  on  the  findings  of  the  res(?orch  diiil 
■  ■vj  hioL  loii  ulturtu  Jb  well  ds  iiieLhoUs  for  the 
oisseininatlon  of  Information  to  the  general 
public. 

i«!iHlrlL."*'""i'''"'  y"'"-'''""'ent  activities  that  fulfill  its 

leadership  role  are  numerous,  and  Include: 

o    Setting  Federal  policy  and  priorities; 


fr?! ' I )^vH ^°  Iniplementatlon  of  proyr*fls  at  the  State  and 

A.iv.uM  rn.j  th.'  st.il..  of  knowleii.jL.  in  juvenile  justice  and 
.lu  imiuency  prevention  through  standards,  research,  training 
teLhnicdl  assistance,  monitoring  and  eva  uation;  ^ 
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•    Initiating  and  maintaining  coordination  among  all  Fttdlral  programs 
related  to  Juvenile  Justice  and  dtllnquency  prevention; 

^    Improving  Information  dissemination  capabilities  relative  to 
theories,  successful  programs  and  Improved  methods  of  program 
development  and  administration;  ^ 

e    Allocating  of  Federal  funds  for  State  and  local  efforts; 

0    Honltoring  and  evaluating  all  levels  of  prograri  development. 

As  st»!Loil  in  the  NAC  r</|>ort ,  "It  \^  Lliu  View  ot  the  National  Advisory 
CuMiiiiuteu  that  the  Federal  Government  can  best  assist  In  Improving  Juvenile 
justice  and  delinquency  prevention  by  concerning  Itself  less  with  the 
direct  provision  of  services  and  more  with  the  development  of  an 
organizational  process  at  the  State  and  local  level  and  the  provision  of 
necessary  financial  and  Other  resources," 

The  NAC  snjggests  that  the  decisionmaking  responsibilities  be  assigned  to 
the  local  comrunlty  and  that  the  State  agency  assist  the  local  communities 
in  the  "initiation,  maintenance  and  evaluation  of  their  planning  and 
coordination  responsibilities"  ♦  ♦  ♦  "giving  considerable  latitude"  .  .  . 
"to  the  local  authorities  to  fulfill  their  responsibilities  in  accordance 
with  their  needs  and  resources  and  established  standards  and  guidelines." 

The  NAC*s  recodimendat ion  for  the  proper  organizational  structure  for  local 
prevention  efforts  1$  as  follows: 


The  local  community^  in  c  njunction  with  the  state 
agency  described  in  Standard  I.12lt  should  develop 
a  juvenile  justice  and  dt'ln^uency  prevention 
planning  and  coordinating  authority.    The  planning 
authority  should  be  responsible  for  identifying  and 
assessing  all  of  the  local  Juvenile  service  needs 
and  should  process  the  capability  for  developing 
strategies  to  meet  those  needs  according  to 
established  state  standards  and  guidelines. 


Iin-  NAf/t,  viuw  uii  tlie  state's  role  in  delinquency  prevention  is  outlined 
in  its  Standard  1,121,  which  states  that: 


The  state  \jovernment  should  establish  an  executive 
ayenuy  for  juvenile  justice  and  delinquency 
prevention  with  the  responsibility  for  leadership 
and  coordination  of  the  local  and  state  Juvenile 
justice  system.    The  state  agency  should  be 
empowered  to: 

a.  Plan,  coordinate  and  facilitate  the 
i.nplementdtion  of  all  state  juvenile 
justice  services  related  to  juvenile 
justice  and  delinquency  prevention; 

b.  Assist  local  agencies  upon  request  to  perform 
such  services; 

c.  Monitor  all  services  provided  directly  by  the 
state;  and 

d.  Advocate  for  the  development  of  supplemental 
5erv1cf?s  OS  necessary  at  the  state  and  local 
levels. 
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vn.    SV.dte  and  Local  Role  \n  Dellnau^c^  Prevention 

As  dj-edUy  noted,  delinquency  prevention  programming  was  until  the  early 
lybO     the  primary  responsibility  of  the  private  sector.    As  youth  crime 
startPd  to  Increase  not  only  did  the  Federal  government  become  nore 
involved  but  so  did  the  State  and  local  governments.    Today,  delinquency 
efforts  eiiined  a^.  previ?nt1on,  as  wol  1  as  at  trPotuit-nt  .inM  control,  art.  thf 
Mri.nuiy  -..".pun^ihrl  ity  ut  StatO  and  lucul  «juver  niuen* .     The  private?  sectur 
and  Federal  government,  while  playing  very  Important  roles  in  this  effort 
MO  longer  have  primary  responsibility.    Communitios  and  states  makP 
•'.•ihu  int  i.jl  (?xpfnditiir.»s  to  'IrMl  with  thfs-  rcsi>»irr.  ih  i  li  M  fs.  lluw-vr. 
I'-"/  MMiiwrtr  Iru'.lr.Uu.l  Uy  •.unif  u\  IUl*  t>uniL»  ulibLucli.'S   IuluU        Uujbu  LhurtjfU 
at  tne  Federal  level  witn  deMnr]uency  prevention  prugraimni mj ,  that  Is  lark 
'it  «.unMwiMjs  un  lief  ini  twjn,  elements  fur  an  effective  delinquency 
prevention  program,  methods  of  evaluation,  and  coordination  techniques* 

Thf  four  hci«,ic  theiire*.  t)f  tn.      Inn n  i  s t rat  1  on' s  present  program 
corisohddti  ns  have  clear  imp.  ications  for  the  states.    The  Federal 
■jov'jrniiient  has  already  begun  to; 

'^■'L'L■i^'l''  'iuthurity  to  :>tuti;  und  local  'juvernuifnls ; 

*         I'Uut'Jle  the  ludural   financial  assistance  system^ 

kjMjiRe  fetit*r.ji   funding  to  State  and  local  governments  and  private 
agencies;  and 


f    IM  ■.pi'f.,*  .  il»  I  i  I  Ly  liir  Iritni-iti  -.i-'vu-.i-  |i(^(iijr,iiir.  by  invol/MUj 

M'  i/jt'i  '.eLiur  expertise  in  planning,  funding,  and  impl ement i ny 

jwen  tnese  changes,  states  will  have  to  assume  mucn  of  the  policy-setting 
"■jJ"  i)rev  roii'.ly  numilud  by  the  Federal  government,  assess  youth  needs 
Ji?v?iop  now  strattfjies,  generate  resources,  establish  allocation  formulas, 
■I'M  .Ii-v!o(»  ..f  f..(  r.  r /i.  i.oimnuf.  iCdti^jM  ch.imn'ls.     They  will  al'io  have  to 
iiiL'-M-.e  lauir  re^ipun-i  loi  1  i  ty  and  their  capacity  for  both  pol  icymakinq  and 
coordination.  ^         y  u 

Alt'Mi.jjh   ,Lites  are  presuned  to  spend  con-;iderabl e  funds  for  delinquency 
■«irf^'".olt  tu  uLLur.at'ly  iltitL^rminu  how  much  is  actually 
.,y  ,3,ty  agency  other  than  the  State  Juvenile  Justice  and  Del1qu»»ncy 
'.,.|i„  1)-..     I)  .1  II,  lut'iK.y  P-!»vi»Mtion   I*.  tifliTj   included  with  yuuLh 
>e*wis..-,       witn  youth  development.     Although  nany  programs  nay  have 
;      M  ,,-ovtM.t.  i.i-i  ...jiiiponents,  this  element  may  not  be  identified  as  a 

-^ar/  oojective  or  .nay  not  be  noted  at  all.    Taole  IV  gives  a  breakdown 
;«i  •iiwl.)  j'-.int  ^  itujf,  uxfu-rided  for  pruvefJtion. 


)  1 1  I 


.1  -Hr.p.if.  survfy  i.unduLted  by  the  Juvenile  Justice 
//I'-n  -.f.-it'*  o-.st-)nint»nt .  dml  rt?pijrted  by  KCTAO  (i9d3)  further 
I'u.  ,,/ijijl,Mn.     Ihe  infu-cidl  Survey  ascertained  the  amount  of 
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IdblolV  ~ 
Formula  Grant  Funds  Expended  for  Prevention 
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stdte  dulldrs  ( non-Feuerdl )  Invested  1n  dellnqut-ncy  prevention  for  the 
ye^rs      1981.  19Uk  ^nd  19«3.    Some  states  reported  unusually  high 

^'h-rf^Ii^^h;™!";'  "^'^  Vlrgmu.  District  of  Columbia,  while 

others,  Alabama.  Georyia.  Colorado  and  New  Jersey,  reported  zero 
expenditures.    There  is  wide  divergence  among  states  as  to  what  constitutes 
de    ruiuency  prevention.    Many  states  view  all  services  for  Jouth  as 
delinquency  prevention,  while  others  define  prevention  as  a  societal  action 
•V"-"'"""  "I""-"'  '-"-vlor.    Now  York  Indlc-.tod  $70,000,000  Ser'^r  fi? 
prinlT^lV  t""""^'",''"''.         i^urcJimj  to  the  New  York  Juvenile  Justice 
Planner  omy  a  part  of  the  funds  listed  under  the  broad  category  of 
juvenile,  prevention  are  actually  used  for  prevention.    The  larger  part  of 
ui.-  iiiiMl-.  .in.  for  .jt'iuT.il  snrvlcos  for  youth. 

^"'"^'^"'"e  n  Is  difficult  to  assess  Just  what  effects  the  changes  In 
rederal  programs  and  Federal  funding  have  made  at  the  State  and  locai 
level'..    Both  the  number  and  size  of  programs  have  been  decreased  In  some 
fW\  ^tdte  and  local  governments  are  in  the  midst  of  reassessing 

their  total  jjvenile  services  and  of  reevaluating  priorities.  Although 
co.imiUment  to  .prevent  1  on  has  been  strong  In  some  states  such  as  Maine. 
Connecticut,  Vennont,  Florida,  and  Wisconsin,  in  others  efforts  have  been 
■■'>"'•  •"-.-•.•  '.•n...,r.iVL..    WwtM-r  cithacks  In  fundtn.j  an<1  efforts  to  increosn 
v.uu(.|.n.i.M»,  alter  turtl-er  devel upoient  of  iireventiun  plans  jmJ  urevuiitiun 
|ir<j.|f  .iiuiiiKi.j  rciii.ilns  to  ht>  sonn. 

Ai  not...!  tn  the  Sixth  Analysis  and  Evaluation  and  In  other  chapters  of  this 
Md„er    .nany  agencies  at  all  levels  of  government  deal  with  prevention 
act  vitles  ilthough  these  may  not  be  Identified  as  such.    The  sources  of 
.in.ini.i  .,r..  numt.row.  .in-l  varied.    The  comprehensive  study  by  the  Academy 
or  Contemporary  ProDlems,  Major  Issues  In  Juveni le  Justice  Information  and 
f-'-A'."J."l=    Grantsln  Aid  oriScal  bellnquency  Prevention  and  rnntrni 
'-'•/-V1o^.Tm1J.J1T).  Identified  41  states  using  ^edera^  JJDPA  grants  and  30 
stjti.'s  ir.itKj  Oinnihiis  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  funds  for 
deliquKficy  prevention  as  well  as  control  activities.    Most  also  used 
f'tie  XX.  Social  Security  Act  funds,  child  welfare,  mental  health  and 
■"-n  ..1.1  r.uiUs.     The  MlJJIT  study  did  not  look  at  private  funding  sources 
Mt  rtii.'M  III.--.,.  J.",-  jj,l»..i,  the  difficulties  in  charting  funding  for 
prevention  activities  as  Separate  from  other  activities  become  even  ,nore 
pronounced . 

riie  MlJJir  -.tudy  also  found  that  States  had  Invested  significant  funds  in 
'  ' "'   'j"' i'i<|ii<.ni.y  prevention  programs.    As  the  study  notes  "It 

Ji),)..d;s  t.-o...  the  findings  that  states  are  .••.tempting  to  prevent  and  control 
■1.  I  ,  ii..„.,.,ii  iin.ir  v.huol  ^.yAwi.        increasingly  likely  placp  ^o 

■I.MI  wii.h  iK-i  in.iuency  prevention."    Indeed,  the  survey  found  II  states  with 

/  i">v..iiLi.jii  or-  contril  subsi<jies  in  the  education  field 
tunnel  ui.)  Sfjij.s  to  locjl  governments.    New  York's  Youth 
.)cvel.i|.Mi,.„t/()elinq,ieni.y  Prevention  Subsidy,  which  requires  a  50/50  local 
■latch  fur  State  dollars,  sent  $16.4  million  In  state  funds  to  local 
gove-ninents  <lur1ng  the  year  of  the  subsidy  study. 
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Vlll.    Priviite  Sector  Role  In  Pgllnquencjr  Preveritlon 


Historically,  the  private  sector  has  played  a  major  role  1n  advocating  for 
and  delivering  services  to  youth.    Religious  and  philanthropic 
organizations  fought  for  Juvenile  Justice  codes,  and  Improved  working 
conditions  for  young  people.    The;'  provided  homes  and  services  for  homeless 
.ind  wiiywiird  youth*  led  tht?  f1«jht  for  protection  against  child  abudo  and 
weru  iri^truinenLdl   in  securing  iHanUuLud  yuulh  service's,    uel  i nquorn-y 
prevention  In  Its  broadest  Interpretation  has  always  been  one  of  their 
goals,  although  the  specific  vocabulary  of  primary  prevention  rarely 
.il)|jc».jrs  until  vi?ry  r(?c<»rir  yf?ors. 

As  the  Federal  government's  role  In  the  6O5  became  one  0^  more  direct 
Intervention,  the  traditional  private,*  nonprofit  agencies  (e.Qi,  YMCA, 
Girls*  Clubs,  Boys'  Clubs)  and  the  voluntary  nonprofit  organizations  (e.g., 
Junior  League,  League  of  Women  Voters)  began  to  expand  their  delivery 
efforts.    A  private  sector  economy  arose  which  was  dependent  upon  Federal 
funding,    At  tills  same  time,  the  ^alternative"  private,  nonprofit  agencies 
such  as  the  runaway  youth  programs,  began  to  emerge  to  serve  the  youth 
states  and  localities  could  not  serve. 

rhroijijhout  Iht?  70s,  Federal  spending  for  community  youth  service  programs 
increased  to  $15  million  for  a  total  of  46  programs*    Now  In  the  80s, 
significant  changes  are  being  made  In  funding  mechanisms  due  to  the  general 
state  of  the  economy,  the  desire  of  states  and  localities  to  have  more 
^eontrol  over  funding  decisions,  and  the  Administration's  move  to  reduce 
it'durjl   fundiruj  and  (.(/fisol  idate  categorical  funds  into  block  grants. 
With  the  direction  of  the  Federal  government  to  reduce  their  direct  role 
in  funding  youth  services,  there  Is  still  a  need  to  provide  leadership  and 
practical  technical  assistance.  In  order  to  encourge  effective  planning  and 
coordination  by  the  public/private  partnership. 

Although  the  general  direction  for  both  funding  and  deci sioncraKlng  is  now 
cl far  and  some  of  the  roles  and  responsibilities  laid  out  in  legislation, 
thu  jjiit)  I  ic/ private  alignment  varliiS  according  to  local  priorities  and 
circumstances.    Once  private  agencies  lose  their  "set  apart"  status,  tney 
will  be  forced  to  compete  for  local  funds  and  at  that  level  priorities  may 
.ihange  frequently.    The  difficulties  inherent  in  defining  delin<>uency  and 
in  .imdsu-ing  the  success  of  delinquency  prevention  programs  may  hamper 
their  funding  chances  if  officials  view  programs  as  non-essential  and  staff 
-IS  -itivtjrsar ies  at  the  planning  table. 


Nonprofit  Ac|encies 

KegardlL^ss  ot  funding,  it  is  likely  that  the  private  agencies  will  continije 
to  make  an  important  contribution  in  both  planning  and  delivery  of  youth 
sur^ice  programtning  because  they  have  both  experience  and  capacity  which 
govenneat  cannot  ignore  or  replace.    Given  the  present  financial 
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'i?'?vice!"^'*  government  alonu  cannot  hope  to  plan  and  deliver  effective 

Nonprofti,   .iso  havp  the  ability  to  mount  effective  fundraising  and 
resource  dc  'eiopinent  efforts,  an  ability  which  has  become  more  crucial  as 
puDlic  funds  diminish.    If  they  wish  to  continue  their  essential  advocacy 
functions,  which  will  not  be  Supported  by  public  funds,  they  will  hdve  to 
vM.k  -i.jinjort  for  this  dspect  of  their  work  as  well  as  for  direct  service. 

New  roles  and  relationships,  refined  planning  and  coordination  mechanism 
coniil  stent  ^tdnOdrds  of  dctountdbll  ity  and  improved  funolng  patterns  to  ' 
jMuw  tho  |Mit)lK/i>riv.jtt.  partnership  to  do  more  with  los;;  must  emr^njn. 

•  "'^^   it.-.ur.f  U'jL  prifVLMitiun  und  yuuth  Mirviui-.  (.uMtinup  to  Lount^'r 
existincj  adverse  social  conditions.    So  far  the  effort  to  eliminate 
•lupl  icition  und  overlap  has  been  a  dismal  failure.    Given  the  often 
f.unfMctlny  (jodls  of  comtnltment  to  youth  service  improvement  and  the  desire 
tu  preserve  proyraiflS  and  jobs,  the  present  question  is  whether  the  long 
souynt  coordination  can  be  achieved. 

Tht?re  aro  few  clear  predictions  that  less  funding  will  be  the  catalyst  that 
'^'ni'.MO  '^"^j.^^dumentdtlon.    One  study  currently  being  conducted 

.1/  .1..  UJJUP  .irui-ttx.  indKutes  that  pnvute  uyencies  are  withdrawimj  from 
»nteru.|M/wy  rt»l at i onshi ps  in  order  to  protect  their  own  funding  and 
jnu.j/ .iihiiufHj  upprodches  .ind  to  concentrate  on  what  they  do  best! 

UptlQOS  for  FunUIng 

n  proyrjMJb  evolve  and  Federal  funding  decreases,  new  approaches  may  be 
necessary  to  guarantee  adequate  and  continuing  funding.    Although  not 
•.peciticdily  delinquency  prevention  directed,  the  President's  Task  Force  on 
^-ivate  Sector  Initiatives  is  seeking  to  motivate  corporations,  foundations 
and  private  agencies  to  work  with  both  government  and  the  private  sector  to 
develop  programs  and  incentives. 

Ihe  current  economic  and  funding  climate  may  make  it  unrealistic  to  place 
iMe  existing  match  requirements  on  local  service  providers.  Many 
variations  on  the  match  requirement  and  on  the  public/private  partnership 
jj'^f  possible  If  foundation  and  corporate  resources  can  be  made  available; 
Mon-  i„-Mn(t  contrlDutions  by  volunteers  and  corporate  officials  might  he 
w-.L'd  .i,  ijurl  ot  match  requirements.    In  one  state,  the  State  Park  Service 
-ai  iidining  buildings  used  by  a  private,  nonprofit  as  a  delivery  site. 
v.M  unt  U-diM  dlly  owned  properties  could  be  used  on  a  larger  scale  by 
'lonprofu  -jroups  for  youth  service  programs  in  a  way  similar  tn  that  now 
iuiny  prupu^ed  by  HUU  fur  emergency  Shelters.    Urban  enterprise  ^one  and 
tdx  reduction  Incentives  could  be  Increased  to  encourage  participation. 

Nonprofit  d.jfnctes  have  fewer  incentives  although  some  might  be  provided 
Lhroutjh  hicriidsed  funding  for  joint  endeavors.    The  allocation  of 
discretionary  funds  Is  crucial.    Clearly  the  private  sector  must  develop 
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ne^  relationships  with  both  state  and  local  governments  and  the  public 
•sector  must  continue  Its  responsibility  with  respect  to  the  private  sector. 

Role  of  Foundations 

Although  opinions  vary  about  the  future  role  of  the  private  sector,  It  Is 
Docoiiilntj  Increasingly  clear  that  foundations  and  corporations  will  of 
necessity  be  called  to  expand  their  tunUiny  luvelb  m  order  to  suppurt  both 
public  and  private  efforts. 

Qocumor tiny  contributions  made  by  foundations  to  the  dol Inquency  prevention 
elN  L  IS  ditriculL  ut  Uii^l.    liuttiny  arjy  iiutiunul  buupt-  un  fuuiwJutiun 
activity  Is  limited  by  lack  of  available  compiled  data,    Oi sanitations  such 
ds  the  Council  on  Foundations  in  D.C.  often  cover  only  large  foundations  or 
those  making  grants  in  excess  of  $5,000.    Many  grants  to  prevention 
urograms  are  small  and  would  not  be  Included.    Those  foundations  which 
contribute  to  youth  activities  usually  do  so  on  broad-based  categories  of 
youth  education,  youth  service,  juvenile  justice  or  child  welfare.  Titles 
from  grant  application  or  organizational  program  listings  may  not  ylve  an 
accurate  clue  to  the  real  nature  of  the  project.    In  addition,  foundations 
and  corporations  usually  have  not  formulated  a  limited  definition  for 
ilnhcpiency  proventlon  and  do  not  use  the  specific  vocabulary  or  phllosopny 
of  primary  prevention  programming.     All  youth  (development,  recreational, 
and  educational  activities  may  be  Included. 

A  recent  study  In  Indiana  attempted  to  survey  foundations  and  to  single  out 
thoso  funding  youth  services.    Of  the  listed  foundations  In  the  State  they 
found  eight  which  mentioned  youth  services.    Determining  the  actual  dollars 
allocated  to  each  type  of  activity  was  extremely  difficult  and  necessitated 
individual  review  of  financial  statements  and  personal  Interviews. 

Some  major  foundations  such  as  Ford  have  for  many  years  supported 
alternative  education  programs  which  have  Included  "at  risk    and  special 
Mi'LMio  yuiith.    The  Clark  Fuun(Jdtion  in  New  York  City  has  supported  child 
welfare  and  criminal  justice  programs.    City  Foundations  in  Columbus  and  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio  have  funded  family  strengthening  programs,  alternative 
education  programs,  group  homes,  and  advocacy  programs. 

Role  of  Corporations 

No  comprehensive  compendium  Is  available  for  corporate  contributions  or 
efforts  so  that  any  discussion  can  give  only  examples.    Program  definitions 
and  organwationdl  structure  also  vary  greatly,  so  that  determining  the 
Ipvel  of  funding  available  from  corporations  according  to  OOOOP  accepted 
otijijories  IS  virtually  impossible. 

The  tnvolvement  of  corporations  has  been  strongest  In  the  youth  employment 
.J^^M.     Trdininy  youth  for  the  work  place  Is  crucial  to  prevention  and 
benefits  both  schools  and  Industry.    Corporate  participation  also  builds  a 
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lirUn^'^fy        ^2"*^^'  T""^  clout.    Henrietta  Schlllt  and 

!^1h  r  1"  [►'e  Private  Sector  Youth  Connection  document  55  successful 

models  In  which  the  private  sector  and  schools  have  cooperated  In  providing 
both  tra  ning  and  specific  work  opportunities.    Host  of  the  prograins  began 
with  d  single  company  participating,  some  are  over  IQ  years  old.  The 
mushroom  effect  Is  evident  In  that  a  total  of  7,146  companies  now 
participate  In  the  55  model  programs  chosen  for  discussion.    In  almost 
every  study  profiled,  the  programs  started  small  and  one  good  program  led 
^I!**?".^'.""''    '^'^^  Pfoy*!!!.  reviuweil  dre  locol  businoss-educition 

initiatives  and  only  a  few  relied  on  federal  dollars  as  an  Inducement. 

A  wi.U'  var itjty  of  proyranis  are  outlined.  Successful  models  Include  classes 
rLTlT'^/r,  cruut.uM  ul  „..w  I.UM „(..-.•,  •...Iiuol-.,  curriculum 

revitallzdtlon,  teacher  Internships  In  business  and  Industry,  business 
u<lopt1ng  d  school  programs,  work-study  progrdins,  -.ummer  youth  employment, 
and  Cdreer  exploration.    The  authors  of  the  study  have  concluded  thdt  those 
Ijroijrams  vwrk  which  do  the  following: 

•  Obtatn  commitment  of  both  school  and  business  leadership; 

•  MobilUe  City-wide  resources; 

•  Provide  for  ample  planning  time  prior  to  start-up; 

•  Start  as  small,  manageable  pilot  efforts  and  then  grow; 

•  Provide  for  an  evaludtion  design  with  timely  feedback; 


•    Hire  qudl ity  stdff ; 


Involve  anployees  dnd  carefully  screen  partlcipdting  youth; 

Structure  trdlning  to  dddress  locdl  business  needs  dnd 
expectdtions; 

I'liLirdntee  dt  least  tempordry  jobs; 


^hr^nnh          ''"^  ^"^°l^ed  in  meeting  prevention  objectives 

ho^rnf ^*?*'"''  <^«^«'?P«'«nt  progrdms.    Corpbrdte  officers  CdO  serve  on 
h.)..rds  of  .i.jenciPS  to  provide  technical  assistance  for  management 
n"|iruv..M,u.,a.     Ihuy  lu,,  holp  with  Lumput.jr  i     1 1  um  u(  LM|ul|m'Mt  und 
^nnr!;  r    ?       T^^^  Computer  time.    An  obvious  needs  is  for  develop.nent  of 
rlZJn    K     ^'^f'^*"""'-'  P-'Cka.jes.    RCA  works  with  inner  city  development  In 
Camden.  New  Jersey.    Control  Data  is  now  working  in  Minneapol  is  with  a 
''hlrh  i'L^^"^!;  curpordtions  on  d  mdssive  urban  development  project 

which  inclodes  improving  education  dnd  youth  services  as  well  as  DroviUino 
'•Mplcynieni  trdininy  and  opporton i  t les.  proviaing 

l..f.).'  privutu  MjLtor  L'ftort  IS  located  in  New  York  City  whert- 
Pdrtner.rn'"  Ih'^''^'*''  Rockefellers,  hdve  organized  the  New  York  City 
oopr.ites    h;oJh%  P        '       '-time,  senior  level  stdff  dnd 

opurotes  through  d  task  force  structure  utilizing  corporate  executives 

loaned  to  the  Partnership.    The  119  person  Bodrd  of  Directors  Includes 
executives  from  ,ndny  of  the  Fortune  500  Corporations.    The  task  forces  Cdn 

Lstens    o   ,   ro«p'?h'?n"f;^'l  P'''"''^^'"'  departments,  police  and  trdnsit 
systems  to  Improve  their  efficiency  and  management  systems.    The  Emolovment 
Task  Force,    ead  each  year  by  a  different  corporation,  proOidis  sSeMobS 
MH^H^'^H      ^'^2  "'^^  ^•''e  Identified,  most  of  whuTSere 

expense'  uf  UbU.UOO  for  f^is  years'  proyraiii.    Other  task  forces  dudi  with 
edocation.  management,  and  economic  development  research.    The  Par?nerlhlD 
also  fon„s  col  labordtions.  works  with  dll  levels  of  gove^n-nent  anS  -jileS 
•.."..II  .,r..nis.  •■„„:,..  of  whi.h  rnr-ntly  involv.Ml  ,,  y,„uH  ..Mort  for  th!^ 
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H.    SuwMrjr;    Usues  Tor  Consideration 


Efforts  by  the  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  to 
develop  sound  effective  delinquency  prevention  programs  have  been 
Successful  In  Identifying  Interventions  1n  the  areas  of  community^  school, 
work,  family  and  peers*    Theories  have  been  formulated  to  explain  the 

lirf)M»s';i'*;  t»iruuOh  which  youth  <l<*vel<jjj,  iiruJ  ili»fhu'  thi'  tcJiiiiU  iun*a  which  U.miI 
them  lo  aritt-socidl  activities.    Many  of  those  theories  are  being  tested  In 
field  progrdms*    Now,  however,  the  Federal  rCe  In  the  field  of  delinquency 
prevention,  :'educt1on  und  control  Is  changing.    There  Is  less  emphasis  on 
priiy  Id  imj   fiu.iin  i.i)    ri'Miufn'*.   I'lW'  c^xpiT  lim'iiliil.  i  ijn  .'rnJ  nuH'r  I'liijjhii  "i  I itu 
ijruvitJiny  Lriiimny,  techrncal  assistance  anil  Information  dissemination. 
The  need  to  transfer  the  available  technology  of  proven  program  models  to 
State  and  local  governments  and  private  sector  organizations  is  rapidly 
increaslnij,  as  these  assume  the  major  responsibility  for  policy-setting  and 
funding  youth  programs* 

Decisions  mun  be  made  regarding  future  activity  by  the  federal  government 
in  delinquency  prevention.    These  decisions  should  be  based  on  the  current 
knowledge  anU  tempered       the  reality  of  fiscal  resources  availability. 
The  Federal  role  needs  to  be  philosophically  compatible  with  the 
Ailmirii '.trjtiun * \  \iVM*ii\iu\  to  oroaden  responsibility  for  <jn<l  transfer 
.mthonty  to  State,  local  and  private  sector  entltltles.    The  salient  facts 
to  be  considered  are: 

Whi le  It  Is  still  unclear  exactly  what  one  strategy  will  prevent 
3eTinquencyj  re'search  Is  Identifying  promising  j^actlces  that  allow 
[irutjrum  jj^l onners"  to  be  iiiort*  consistent  and  focused ♦ 

Rnsearch  activities  sponsored  In  part  by  the  National  Institute  for 
Juvuinle  JubtiCB  and  Delinquency  Prevention  have  resulted  In  a  body  of 
knowledge  that  address  the  variables  Influencing  youth  toward  Iaw«ab1d1ny 
buhdViur  dnd  provide  direction  for  designing  programs  that  can  prevent 
delinquency.    The  advances  made  In  research  and  development  regarding 
delinquency  prevention  must  be  considered  In  the  development  of  a  Federal 
strategy, 

Del  intjuency  prevention  Is  a  CQmj)lex  phenomenon  that  requires  a 
cumprehenslve  response  In  order  to  Insure  ef fect1veness> 

Delinquency  prevention,  1n  order  to  be  effective,  requires  the  Involvement 
of  uiuny  soctal  institutions:    families,  schools,  employers,  communities,  as 
rfoll  as  youth  themselves.    The  nation's  productivity,  continuity,  and 
stability  is  to  a  large  part  dependent  on  the  successful  development  of  Its 
yOung  people.    This  suggests  that  Increased  opportunities  for  successful 
and  meaningful  Involvement  In  society  are  mandatory  If  youth  are  to  develop 
))(»}  i<*f  .ind  coiiuui tiiHMtt  to  tht*  law. 
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The  Federal  role  In  riellnQuancv  prevBntlon  has  stimulated  changa. 

IVrTJ^  if^*'"!  °^  ^V^^'''^  resulted  In  t  body  of  knowledge,  a 

ODoirti:nifii2''J^"*'"S£°  "^'^  '"<^  '-suited  in  mocB 

?fSe?f"j;;:„s,rd^?yj;;enj;/"  *° ^'^^  '•^^^"s 

Cooperdtion  among  Federal  agencies  has  been  Hmltecf  to  ad-hoc  nroJects  and 
s,K,r„.l,c  .,tK.,„,.f;  u>  .l.-vclup  policy  ^misUtunty.    Th,.  Coor-nL^nffuL^^ 

oartlc'lla'r?"  r'i"""^''  'h"  ^?"*  °"  '""'^  °^  delinquency  prevention 
part  cularly  through  schools  and  by  Increasing  opportunities  for 
involvement  of  youth  In  their  comn'unltles.    Those  approac  e    sSould  be 
considered,  and  discussions  with  various  Federal  agencies  undertaken  to 
i^JkS'ian!        '^^^''^^  °^  co-nmltinent  and  resources  available  to  Implement  the 

The  cooperation  of  State  and  local  qovernn.ents.  conmunltv  grnup.  and 
■^^f^^^HH^I^  .ust  be'souqht  l/tloygof 

Iho  involvement  of  a  wide  range  of  actors  Is  vital  both  for  the  planning  uf 
trMv???nf  "n'?'^  ??H        i":P]«"entat1on  and  continuation  of  prSmlslnJ^ 
activ  ties.    Only  with  the  advice  and  counsel,  as  well  as  con.n1tment.  of 
the  other  major  actors  In  the  area  delinquency  prevention,  can  effective 
progra«is  be  expected  to  succeed  and  continue.  errective 

A  federal  strategy  In  delinquency  prevention  Is  both  necessary  and  vital. 
The  comm  tment  of  Federal  resources  and  assistance  In  the  past  twenty  years 

ro  el^^    rbM5?nr'nI:  '"r'i"'''''        ^""-'^''a^-    HOweSeJ.'t'Se  Fed  a 
roie  Should  be  refined  and  made  to  complement  and  support  the  State  and 

uch  .''rnlp  c.T?H  ^.'^^^^'y  9''°"P5  ^H''  the  private  sector.    Panning  for 
(ouIlH     iJinS        ,H  ""sidered  In  the  framework  of  the  Coordinating 
i.ouMLii,  UUJDH  and  the  National  Advisory  Committee. 
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the  offense  for  which  he  or  she  is  presently  before  th  • 
court. 

Recomtnendatton  A. 2 

KEEPING  INAPPROPRIATE 
POPULATIONS  OUT  OF  JAILS 

The  Commission  finds  thit  in  recent  years  local  * 
jails  have  been  uMed  to  hous*  persons  charged  with 
no  crime  or  simply  petty  violations.  The  results  for 
both  the  jails  and  such  people  have  jfenerally  been 
adverse.  Juveniles,  detained  mainly  for  minor  and, 
at  times,  even  nonviolations  of  the  law,  are  often 
subject  to  physical,  sexual  and  mental  abuse.  More- 
over, youth  in  jails  have  been  found  to  have  a  high 
susceptibility  to  suicide.  Many  mentally  ill  md  re- 
tardt'd  persons  once  under  the  pur\'iew  of  traditional 
social  service  providers  and  institutions,  thanks  to 
"deinstitutionalization"  reforms,  are  now  found  in 
great  numbers  in  the  nationTs  jails;  yet  most  jails 
quite  uniierstandabiy  have  no  expertise  In  deiiing 
with  this  group's  probIem.s.  Public  inebriates  also 
make  up  a  significant  portion  of  the  population  of 
jailh.  But  the  problems  of  these  individuals  are 
poorly  served  by  jaihs.  Indeed,  these  detainees  often 
pose  n»al  risks  to  themselves  in  such  a  setting. 

Various  ^ttate  and  federal  judicial  and  legislative 
initiatives  have  attempted  to  keep  some  or  all  of 
these  group.H  out  of  jails,  but  the  frequent  absence  of 
real  alternatives  undermine  these  efforts.  The  Com- 
mission is  convinced  that,  in  general,  jail  is  the 
wrong  place  for  juveniles,  the  mentally  ill  and  re- 
urded.  and  public  inebriates  and  that  relevant  state 
and  local  social  ser\Mce  agencies  have  a  basic  role  in 
reducing  the  extent  of  this  practice.  Therefore. 

The  C  ommission  recommendi  that  all  itatei, 
after  consultation  with  affected  local  govern* 
menis.  adopt  guidelines  (1)  for  removing,  where 
practicable,  juvenile,  mcnUlly  ill  and  retarded, 
and  publicly  inebriated  dcUineci  (mm  Jails  and 
(2)  for  ensuring  tn  the  future  that  people  within 
these  categories  are  not  dcUined  in  jaili.  The 
Commission  further  recommends  that  the  states, 
in  conjunction  with  their  localities,  develop  bet- 
ter coordination  among  their  social  service  and 
related  agencies  for  dealing  with  such  actual  or 
potential  detai;iees.  Where  resource  constrainu 
render  these  proposals  impracticable,  the  Com- 
mission recommends  that  people  wfthln  these 
categories  who  are  deUined  In  jails  be  houstd 


•epwaCf  Ir  Afom  other  dttaiiiMi  and  be  given 
PAftieularly  dose  alUntion  throughout  tti«ir 
•Uya. 

One  of  the  more  unfortunate  roles  that  the  local 
jail  hu  had  to  play  is  that  of  "social  agency  of  last 
resort."  fbr  a  variety  of  reasons  many  troubled  peo- 
pie  have  not  bencfltad  from  relevant  social  service 
agencies.  Such  agendes,  when  they  do  exist,  often 
lack  resources  sufficient  for  serving  these  population 
groups. 

All  too  often  the  people  who  &11  through  the  gaps 
in  the  social  service  system  end  up  at  the  local  jail— 
an  institution  whose  ultimate  purposes  are  to  detain 
the  accusfd  and  to  punish  leu  serious  offenders.  The 
Commiuion  finds  that  three  groups  of  people  are 
particularly  ill-served  by  this  state  of  ailain:  juve- 
niles, the  menUlly  ill  and  retarded,  and  public  ine- 
briates. Individuals  in  each  of  these  groups  are  high* 
ly  vulnerable  and  sometimes  subject  to  serious  harm 
when  placed  in  jails,  even  when  only  incarcerated  for 
brief  periods  of  time. 


Juvenllea 

Numerous  national  groups  are  on  record  as  oppos- 
ing the  jailing  of  juveniles.  Including  the  National 
•  Advisory  Commission  on  Criminal  Justice  Stan- 
dards and  Goals,  the  American  Bar  Association,  the 
Institute  For  Judicial  Administration,  the  National 
SherifTi  Association,  the  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice 
and  Delinquency  Prevention  of  the  U.S.  Depart^ 
ment  of  Justice,  and  the  National  Coalition  for  Jail 
Reform. 

Even  though  many  stales  have  laws  prohibiting 
the  practice,  juveniles  are  often  housed  with  adults 
in  jails.  The  federal  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquen  • 
cy  Prtveniim  Act  has  as  two  goals:  first  removing 
from,  and  keeping  out  of  jails  all  juvenile  sutus 
offendere  and  then  doing  the  same  for  all  juvenile 
offenders. These  efforts  notwithstanding,  the  hous* 
ing  of  juveniles  along  with  advlu  still  occurs  in  great 
numbers,  including  in  those  states  with  laws  to  the 
contrary.  Estinutes  of  the  number  of  juveniles  in 
jails  at  any  time  during  a  year  range  fVom  100,000  to 
over  1  million. 

The  problem  here  is  three»fold.  Firit,  society  loses 
in  the  long  term;  a  mijor  concern  is  that  juveniles 
can  and  do  learn  crime"  from  adults  with  whom  they 
share  cells.«  High  recidivism  rates  have  been  found 
among  formerly  jailed  youths,  posing  long-term 
problems  for  those  individuals  and  for  society,'*  Sec- 
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ond,  the  expenence  of  residing  in  a  jail  may  mw 
normal  ,frowth  and  adjuaiment^and  caus€  long-run 
psychological  harm.  Finally,  jailing  juveniles, 
whether  with  adulta  or  separately,  seriously  fexacer- 
batt»s  what  is  alread>  a  national  problem  of  great 
dimensions:  suivide.  "The  rate  of  suicide  among  chil- 
dren held  tn  adult  jails  and  lockups  {is|  signiftcantly 
higher  than  that  among  children  in  juvenile  deten- 
tion centers  and  children  in  the  general  population  of 
the  United  States."" 

Effects  such  as  these  are  hard  to  ju.stify  with 
respect  to  any  group  of  people  in  the  society  let  alone 
p*»rsons  l?<  years  of  age  and  younger  The  Commis- 
sion b<»lieves  that  jailing  juveniles  with  adults  be- 
.j  crimes  more  indefensible  given  the  offenses  for  which 
most  are  jailed. 

A  1976  .study  that  entailed  visiti.  to  jails  in  nine 
states  found  the  following: 

•  children  were  in  adult  jails  in  ever)- 
.Htate  visited; 

•  {\.7^  of  the  children  found  in  adult  jails 
wi'H*  alleged  to  have  committed  se-  . 
nous  cnmes  against  persons; 

•  w  were  being  held  in  jails,  often 
with  a<lult^.  for  pn)perty  or  minor 
offenses. 

•  the  ?^K..V^r  dws  not  tell  the  whf>le  .story: 
17. of  the  total  were  jaiietl  for  having 
committed  "status  offenses,"  that  is. 
acts  that  are  only  crimes  when  com- 
mitted by  children,  but  not  by  adults, 
including  truancy,  running  away  and 
incorngibility.  Moreover,  were 
b*-ing  jaileji  not  for  having  committed 
any  offense,  but  rather  because  there 
wx'i  simply  now  here  else  to  put  them.  ^ 

Th»»  Commission  recogntzes  that  juveniles  who 
I'limmit  mm»»s,  whether  major  or  minor  may  w-ar* 
rant  punishment.  However,  the  Commission  be- 
lieve.* that  as  a  general  rule  this  punishment  should 
not  be  meted  out  in  adult  jails. 

Mentally  111  and  Rttardtd  Ptfsona 

The  mentally  lU  and  retarded  are  another  special 
group  who  are  poorly —even  adversely  -served  by 
Inrj»rren4tu>n  in  jails,  l.'nlike  juveniles,  however,  the 
mentally  iP  and  retanip<l  are  often  difficult  to  recog- 
nize; few  polic*'  or  jail  personnel  have  the  training 
and  e.x  pert  Use  re^uinMi  to  identify  a  person  as  having 


such  problems,  especially  in  the  heat  (jf  the  moment 
when  responding  to  a  call. 

Even  if  police  and  jail  personnel  had  such  skills, 
many  people  with  severe  emotional  problems  still 
would  be  found  in  our  jails  given  the  absence  of 
viable  alternatives.  Recent  studies  indicate  that  any- 
where from  20  to  60%  of  all  individuals  conlined  in 
jails  are  mentally  ill  or  disordered. According  to 
the  National  Coalition  For  Jail  Reform  about  600,000 
mentally  ill  or  retarded  persons  patts  thnmgh  Amer- 
ica's jails  each  year 

The  dangers  to  mentally  ill  and  retarded  persons 
placed  in  jails  are  similar  to  those  suffered  by  juve- 
niles.  They  too  are  vulnerable  to  physical,  mental 
and  sexual  abuse  by  other  detainees.  Most  impor- 
tantly, their  condition  is  liable  to  deteriorate  further 
while  in  jail,  increasing  the  risks  to  themselves.  For 
example,  the  Los  Angeles  jail  medical  program  is 
considered  one  of  the  best  in  the  nation,  but  even  it  is 
the  subject  of  a  lawsuit  charging  that  "'the  mental 
health  of  mentally  disordered  prisoners  deteriorates 
during  their  incarceration."*^* 

The  jails  in  this  nation  were  never  intended  to 
provide  services  for  these  people.  Yet.  one  authority 
believes  that  "(tlhe  jail  is  turning  into  a  second-rate 
mental  hospital.**^  while  another  comments  that 
"liln  all  but  the  major  metropolitan  areas,  very  few 
jails  provide  any  psychiatric  care  at  all."* 

The  situation  tends  to  differ  between  lai'ge  and 
small  jails.  Large  jails  are  more  apt  to  have  some 
Sort  of  mental  health  care  just  as  they  are  also  likely 
to  have  more,  inmates  requiring  that  care.  But  set* 
ting  aside  space  to  house  and  treat  these  people  may 
exacerbate  the  strain  on  already  overtaxed  jail 
resources. 

Small  jails  often  do  not  have  the  "luxur>  '*  of  oreai- 
ingaseparate  ward  for  mental  patients:  the  numbers 
simply  do  not  justify  such  arrangements.  The  only 
way  to  remove  these  people  from  the  general  popula 
tion  may  be  to  isolate  them.  Isolation,  however, 
tends  to  create  fear  and  suspicion  among  mentally  ill 
detainees,  further  undermining  their  mental  state 
and  sometimes  leading  to  suicides.'* 

Jails  appear  to  be  less  a  cause  than  a  recipient  of 
the  problems.  Numerous  well-intentioned  laws  wen- 
passed  within  the  last  20  years  making  it  harder  to 
commit  and  keep  a  person  in  a  mental  ho^pltal. 
During  the  same  period  many  of  the.M*  fat-ilit  les  wen* 
clr)sed  due  to  a  shortage  of  rt».»*imroe>  ami  u  belirl' 
among  menUl  health  planners  that  ihe  proliU-ms 
.•should  and  would  be  handled  m  the  communuv  Thf 
envisumeil  community-bai*ed  alU'maii\«'>.  :\**\\*'\*'r. 
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hum«n  Inierminglinf  — the  problem  of  ppetriiJ  d«- 
Uineet  mixing  with  convicted  offenders  is  com- 
pounded by  introducing  teriout  grade  felony 
crimiiudi. 

Ju¥inll>i  iKi  AduKs 

A  population  dilemma  ci  long-terw  duration  that 
continues  to  plague  local  Jails  is  the  commingling  of 
adulu  and  Juvenlke.  The  problem  is  twofold.  First, 
and  most  obvious,  is  the  effect  of  the  commingling 
itsell  When  in  diivct  contact  with  adult  cffenden 
and  defendanu,  young  people  riak  being  prime  tat^ 
geu  for  physical,  sexual,  and  mental  abuse:  More> 
over,  the  special  stress  that  incarceration  places  on 
the  immatUTv  has  raaultad  in  the  rat.  of  suicide 
among  children  held  in  aduH  Jails  and  lockups  [being] 
significantly  higher  than  that  among  children  in  Ju- 
venile detention  centers  and  children  in  the  general 
population  of  the  United  States.*^ 

A  second  am^i  equally  disturbing  problem  lies  in 
the  nature  of  allege<*  crimes  for  which  Juveniles 
are  detained  in  jails.  'Hius,  based  on  a  1976  site  visit 
and  study,  the  Children^  Defense  F\ind  (CDF)  found 
that  "17.9%  of  jaDed  children  ...  had  committed 
'BUtus  offenses.*  i.e..  actions  which  would  not  be 
crimes  if  done  by  adults,  such  aa  running  away  or 


truancy.-*  In  addition  to  status  offenders,  CDF 
identlM  4.8%  cf  Jailed  youths  aa  having  committed 
no  crime  at  all.  Rather,  theae  were  children  who 
Hterally  had  no  place  else  to  go  or  were  being  held  in 
Jail  (br  their  own  protection.  Indeed,  only  11.7%  of 
youths  in  jail  were  Ibund  tohave  committed  serious 
Crimea.**  (QmThbUI  i,) 

Diverse  correctional  groups,  spanning  the  politi- 
cal spectrum,  have  ailed  either  for  the  removal  of 
Juveniles  from  Jails  or,  at  the  very  least,  for  the 
separition  of  «iulu  and  chiklren  when  complete 
removal  is  impoaaible: 

•  "nje  National  Advisory  Commiulon  on 
CrimlnaJ  Juatice  Standants  and  Goals 
states  that  "JaiU  should  not  be  used  for 

the  detention  of  Juveniles." 

•  TYm  American  Bar  Aaaoeiation  and  the 

Institute  For  Judicial  Administration 
sUted  that  the  interim  detention  of  ac- 
cused Juveniles  in  any  facility  or  part 
thereof  also  used  to  detain  adults  (should 
be]  prohibited.** 

•  The  National  Sheriffs*  Association 

stated  that  In  the  case  of  juveniles  when 
jail  detention  cannot  possibly  be  avold- 


OFFENSES  OF  JUVENILES  FOUND  IN  JAIL  ON  DAY  OF  SfTE  VISIT 
Charge 


Serioua  Crimea  Against  the  Psrson* 
Property  CrimM'* 
Minor  Aaewifta 
Minor  Proporty  Crimea 
Behavior  Crimea*** 
ChiMran'k  Btatua  Offeneae 
(Noncriminal) 


Number 

Percant  of 

Known 

19 

11.7 

45 

27.8 

6 

3.7 

11 

6.8 

20 

12.3 

28 

17.9 

RunavMy 

Dailnquaot 

Thjant 

Protectee  Custody 
HoM  for  Itanafar 


17 
8 
4 


7 
25 


Totel  Known  Offanaaa  i62 

•FBI  mow  or  \Mm  Cnmrn-  Murder.  Rapt.  RoWwf> 
••FBI  indSK  of  Prootrty  OUnts  Burglery.  iMnmy.  Amio  Th^ti 
•••Prowauson.  Oniflt.  DrxrtiennMS.  VUgrmy 

SOURCE  Ctmrmt  D««»nM  Fund.  Cmnwi  m  AAA  Mtg  (^mtmritoty  DC  Ch(idr«n^ 


4.3 
15.5 

100.00 


Fund.  1076).  (X  20 
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Table  1-5 

JL  ENILES  IN  LOCAL  JAILS.  JUNE  30. 1982 

All  inmatts     White'        Black'  Hitpanic  Other- 
Total                     1729           956            662  62  49 

Malt                             1.577           659             635  47  36 

Ftmala                          152            97             27  15  13 

••Am«fican  Indians  Nativ«  Ai.isHans  Asians  and  Pacific  Hiartdars 

SOjHCE  U  S  DepaMm«nt  ot  Jusiice  Bureau  o'  Justrca  Statistics.  J«'i  inmates  i982   Buiittm  NCJ-87161.  Fobruafy  ^903  p  i 


Hfl.  It  IS  the  re-iponsihilily  nf  the  jail  to 
pnivHln  full  -ififn'ifatiiin  fnim  afiult  in* 
males,  nmslanl  sujMTvjsion.  ii  wril  hal- 
ancfd  ciiet.  and  a  <*f>nsinK'live  pri)in*€im 
of  wht)lesc)mi*  activities.  The  detention 
f)en«Ml  should  hf  k»*pt  to  a  mintmum.  and 
»*\ery  ♦•ffort  [maiiej  ("  exj)e«lite  the  dus- 
p'lsitKtn  of  the  juv<*nili*'s  i-a.^e.'* 

•  Thi*  Am«nran  i'nrrcclhjnal  Ahhocio* 
tlon  .>tipiilali*.s  that  "^juveniles  in  custody 
|>hiiult!  hi'l  pn>vidrcl  Ijvinj{  t<uartt»n*  >ep- 
aralf  t'mm  ;idult  umiati'«t,  althouKh  thcsr 
nuiV  ^»«*  in  the  <ame  *Irucluiv  "" 

Mitrv'tviT.  ihf  National  Coalition  for  Jail  Ht'forni. 
an  umhn'lla  or^^anization  that  spraks  to  jatl  proh 
lem.H  for  a  hirgp  and  vannl  set  ')f  assnfiationn.  t.s 
raifj^'incally  oppo.spH  tcj  "the  plafinj^  i>f  juvenili'S  in 
adult  juih  and  l<K:kup.s  '*^' 

Rerent  years  huv«'  witnt'sst»<i  a  number  nf  slate 
and  ft'derai  judinil  ami  lej^.'^laiive  miliative.s  aimed 
at  removmif  juveiuI»  N  tri>m  adult  institutions  * 
Nnn*'th#'lj*^s.  thetr  numbers  r^maui  hij?h.  Fslimatetl 
hy  \';irou>«  Miurres  at  ^H-lween  1«H>.IM}4)  antl  1  million 
annt.all;-.  '  one  nport  put  thi*  number  of  juveniles  in 
a<lul(  ;a.l  -  at  1.T2J*  on  June  M).  W^X'Z  or  an  estimated 
.lihi.iHNt  per  year  '  iJ^ee  TtiMe  /  .5  l 

Tha  ManUlly  Ml.  Ratardad  and 
Substance  Abusers 

If  an>  tfroup  of  inmates  has  given  nse  to  the 
characUTUalion  of  the  jail  as  the  "social  agency"*  of 
la.sl  H'Sfirt.  It  IS  that  afflicted  with  some  mental  or 
behavioral  disonler  Unfortunately,  they  art'  a  \wr 
•-usive  gp^uf  a  fact  which  has  Iwi  the  Amenran 
Me<lira]  A.ss<  ciat ion's  correctional  program  heail  to 
ass<Tt  that  "itlhe  jajl  is  turning  intt)  a  second-rate 
mt^ntal  hospital 


Kairly  rec»*nl  studies  indicate  that  anywhere  fi-om  20 
to»)0'>  of  all  intlivichiais  confined  in  jails  are  mentally 
ill  ur  disoniered."'  Specihc  site  studies  undorscon* 
those  findings: 

a  A  study  of  the  Denver  County  Jail  show- 
ed that  ii^'f  nf  545  inmates  wen*  diag- 
nosed as  psychotic,  and  2;?'^  had  a  histn- 
r>'  of  long  term  or  multiple  hospiializa* 
tinn  fcir  mental  illness.*' 

a  Re.^earch  cnnductt'd  in  March  and  April 
of  1979  at  the  Milwaukee  House  of  Cop 
rertinns  shijwed  17'>  of  the  total  jail  pop- 
ulation hud  been  diagno,sed  by  the  facili- 
ty's consulting  psychiatrist  ws  mentally 
ill."^ 

•  .-X  survey  of  150  inmates  in  the  j  Fairfax 
Cimniy.  VAljail  on  a  typical  weekday  (in 
December  of  19K0  revealed  that  mlore 
than  a  thinl  of  the  inmatps  whose  records 
were  checked  .  .  .  had  had  senouh  alco- 
hol, drug,  or  menial  problems. 

•  Ai  any  given  lime.  lU'J  of  tne  roughly  .•!^o 
inmates  at  the  Montgomery  Couniy 
(MDl  Detention  Center  are  mentally  ill, 
emotionally  disturbed,  or  mentally  re- 
tarded, a  situation  lhat  frequently  plays 
havoc  with  the  correctionn  system. 

Moreover,  I  he  problem  has  worsened  in  recent  years 
due  to  state  policy  decisions: 

One  of  the  most  senous  problems  in  the 
I..A.  County  Jail  i»  a  backlog  of  mental 
health  cases  waiting  for  transfer  Id  .'tlaU* 
menial  health  facilities.  In  ('alifomia.  in 
mo}*t  other  states,  the  clo.-^inn  of  *t;ite  m»*ii- 
tal  ho>pUals.  together  with  a  g»*niT:il ; iirhi 
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practice  of  .-orrectiDiw  ut  lh»»  »UU»  and  local  levels."^ 
Recent  proKTams  and  activities  have  included: 

•  Jaih  area  resource  centers-^  network 
of  advanced  jail  systems  that  are  funded 
by  the  institute  to  provide  practical 
training,  technical  aaawtance  and  info^ 
malum  to  other  jailers  in  their  geograph- 
ic aivaii. 

•  Sfandaf^H  dei^luptnent  and  implemen^ 
tfituw^a  project  when?  stale  agencies 
are  mnded  to  develop.  revi«?*»  and  imple- 
ment jail  standard:!  for  Wal  jails  in  those 
state}(. 

•  Smnil  jaih  asiti^itancf — an  ongoing  pro-  * 
gram  that  enables  state  jail  inspectors, 
shenffs'  associations,  and  other  relevant 
par-ifs  to  deliver  technical  assistance 
and  training  in  small,  often  rural  jail  sys- 
tems. .  (Tlrainingand  jwsistahc^  are 
brought  to  them. 

•  rfnttTiiKij  utriv  institutions — a  program 
pn>\i(hnK  training  and  technicAl  a»sis» 
tant'e  m  architectural  design,  cbrrec- 
iionai  .-standards,  system.s  planning, 
rommunity  involvement  and  relevant 
Ifgal  i-.>n.<!«ieratit)ns  to  jurisdictions  ■ 
plannmK  con.slruction  or  renovation  of  a 
jail.  .  .  . 

•  ThuuniQ  lit  ind  flufAon^i^jj— programs 
spfcitically  (iesigneti  to  meet  the  training 
ne«!*  ()f. 'Sheriffs,  jail  administrators  and 
others  responsible  for  the  operation  of 
jail.s.  c'ounty  commissioners  and  state 
jail  mspectors  aldt>  participate  in  select 
pr»)«:rams- 

•  Building  At  ate  rapacity  tu  .<mv  jails — 
an  ungomg  program  where  the  institute 
w-'orks  with  organizations  and  agencies 
within  the  states  to  build  the  statels  long- 
term  capacity  to  provide  training  and 
technical  assistance  to  its  jails.** 

\\'hile  NIC  does  maintain  a  modest  grant  program 
f«r  research  and  de\-eU)pment  purposes,**  its  major 
direct  Imk  to  individual  jails  is  in  training,  technical 
assistance  and  mformation  dissemination." 

In  add  I  turn  to  those  NIC  programs  obviously 
aim*»i!  at  jaiU  am!  local  corret-tiona.  2:J«  federpl  pn- 
jn^ams  m  widely  di.^parute  fields  have  been  identif  «l 
as  sources  nr  potential  sources  of  aid  for  correct  -  ^lal 


orgmiittiona,  staff  and  clientele.*'  Running  the 
gamut  from  the  price  support  and  'oan  activities  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  the  Community 
Development  Block  Grants  of  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  to  the  Aerospace 
Education  Services  Project  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics  and  Space  Administration,  the  programs 
tend  to  be  only  peripherally  (if  at  all)  related  to 
corrections.  Consequently,  they  are  little  known  to 
or  sought  out  by  corrections  c^ciais. 


THE  REGULATORY  APPROACH: 
MANDATES,  STANDARDS  AND 
PRISONERS'  RIGHTS 

The  federal  approach  of  providing  finan- 
cial resources,  technical  assistance  and 
useftil  research  is  on  the  wane.  In  its  place 
the  federal  government  is^tjwing  signs  of 
shaping  a  new  role  for  itself— that  of 
regulator 

The  remarkable  aspect  of  this  develop* 
ment  is  that  this  transformation  in  the 
fedend  role  is  taking  place  without  an  artic- 
ulated policy.  l*he  LEAA  program  is  the 
casualty  of  the  push  for  a  balanced  budget. 
No  federal  policy  has  been  articulatcnl  to 
explain  its  phase^out.  and  equally  little  at» 
tent  ion  has  been  paid  toward  rationalizing 
the  emerging  federal  regulatory  role.  In 
fact,  recent  developments  leave  the  impres- 
sion that  the  new  direction  is  being  gener- 
ated because  of  specific  federal  inten'^n- 
tions  into  state  and  local  criminal  justice 
'  operations:  activities  are  generating  policy  »  ^ 
rather  than  the  reverse.** 

Indeed,  while  federal  assistance  to  local  j^iTs— and 
state»local  criminal  justice  generally— has  waned,  at 
least  three  federal  laws  and  one  executive  branch 
document  continue,  to  some  degree,  to  influence 
their  operation. 

Tbe  Juvenile  Justice  and 
De(lnqu*ncy  Prevention  Act 

In  1974.  Congress  passed  the  J ml f  J n, stiff  tut d 
Delinquency  PrFfentton  Act  (JJDPAi  Originally 
designed  as  a  broadly  based  formula  grant  with  the 
goal  of  increasing  •'the  capacity  of  stale  ann  local 
governments  for  the  develof)mfnt  of  mon-  .'rfi-vtiv** 
t^ducation.  training.  rt»search.  prf^e nimn.  ai\frHii,n. 
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•ri-.i?niri  •       n  i..iT.ilii.iMti!i  |.n-i:rrtn«^  ni  On'  umm  nf 

•.;m-!.:i  i.'|.;-ti.';.  utj  I  |'rivram>  ti»  im|HM\<'  tht- 

•.<\ »■•.;.-  j-i-ti.i  ^>^ti'ni.  "  thruu^rh  a  stru'^  of 

.^i  iipifii  Ajih  'itilaifisru*  i-iu  >}M»cirtc  ^'nal  that  of 
n-jn. ir  :jii\"nilf>j  fnmi  'li'trnlion  and  corrfc* 

!i»»t  .1-       ih? n*N  ** 

'tjir  pnm'ipiti  ar  n  n(irn»  nl  cuntaiMtMi  in  Ihi* 
r<**t»  rn.;lh..fi/ati'ii.  f'l  {h»  Jn'r'nh  J'-sttCt  ami  l^* 
■  *  /'r,.,.tf  It,  ..\r'f  fiiai)fla!»d  that  thos*- 

''.Cy--  afi'i  ti-rniDnrv  ri-inMiij;  xrrant^  uncUT  ihi* 
,.  ^-^..i'.i'-r.  ?.iu>!  ri'rn.iM-  uivctiilf <  tV<>m  ailult  jaiU 
■ui-J  I'll  ki.p^  \''-  \\*<t"  ^Vrh  .'ij  <iati'Saiuitfrntoru's 

•  iii'»*i'r.*.-.  ri'i  iMii^'  ("■■rrmilrt  KTrdiiN.-*  uimiT  thi-  pro- 
LTufJ-  .1^  \'rr\  ii«u^l>  lUi-rvtinni  'l.  uuywnun'  from 
Icjii.iHMi  !„  1  tnithfiii  Ju^^•Iule^  .laiU-d  annually  natwin- 
\s\,U         l'*-*'*  .inii-ndirirnt    ri'pivsi'nt  a  tall  unlrr 

'1  hi-  pr«  ti:i  m-  .i.>-'"'iatrd  \uth  inrarceratinK  juve- 
niu*.-  .Ufm^!vui|.  ;iclult>  an*  rn't  to  U-  lightly  dismuwd; 
rn»r  )'  u  p<'lic>  which  vpi'k>  thi'ir  rrmdval  fp»ni  }»urh 
in-*i!i;'i"ii^  In-lfiMi.  man)  prai'iiti-HnTs  and  ncjn- 
pr.ii*.".-  i-T-  .I'lujil  a^rri'*'  mat  i-urren:  rnethiKiji  in- 
!.  j.';-;r.j.v  ami  f  hildpM.  ir.  M'l'ur*-  fjuilitu'^  ar»- 

'.ii. .  •  tiiiii*i-i ;  i"dir- '.r.i  ^u;  nia>  hv  {\ntn:fmus 
HMii  dfriilii.iiin^.'  til  .hi-  >"uth>  ihvjihi'd  and.  \l<  a 
iir«\|.'ii'-  I'i  Ni.n  "(  »hi^  I'^wipli-r  ni.U'd.  arr  \)vin}i 
\  .•i.-titiitnifial!;.  fiii-N!i.infd  in  ^imw  (•lllJrt^  Vvt  in 
ii  ^  n-i'-.r*  >  rii«x:rf^^  'ir. !  hi-  iti^l>  of  n'n;o\  ir'K.iU\e- 
i.:ti-  ;»*-'ij  lad  fhi-  <  »:'ti.  i  n*  IuvituU  .lu^'lirr  and 
lii-.ii.Mi-iK -.  I'n-MMi-ii.ri 'nj.nil'.  [ndii'aU'd  lhal  ih*- 

•  ;.>'t.  .  I  ffi.itid.iii-u  n^*^'- n- lilt 'val  date  rnivht 
i»  'U'M-  ,,'  '  - -tt^.m.  ill  ^Hiiir  ^lali-^  (  U.M)?' t'U*Ml  thf 

,r  -A  •  .  I'  -'I"!.'.!.!!  "t'^liifli'^  I  -  fi'inpli'lc  riTMi'Vjtl 

•  .1      •.    :  I  ••  nil'.  :t«-i'i  >.-:tili  altiTiia'.iM' 
■'      '..Ml-  .ii.-l  -iT\.if^  .in>-ludin^ 

•  ..  I  I  K    :  -.-iM-ifu  r»-ii  ;iM'  ciM»,a;ti  iTilrna 

'  ..  ■*:\.'  .ti's.iM  ^' I'lMMi.Ji)^  . 

•  '.i'.-   t.iiy.i-.  wi'ir^.  j^lhiw  la\A  enftTCP 
u.i  I.'  'in  rtti:r..'rs:-.      -Ii-^.u;,  y.-uth  pit* 

«pi'  I'l  I  iiitith  ir>  .fitilt  i.iii*^. 

•  ..    ■.-  :r..»  ■.|-x',i--|.     i'\  .til  -ii  •  d  fn  .-Ijul! 
■.t\  fi.i^i-.  .ifp!  ,1       pn"**i'\  >:Kfi:  I'ithi- 

-      .■;  f  ri'.l»i'>'zi  u.  lui.' 

•  ;...!i*n  .ji .  l)'.««irli'-  tha*'  i-lu-l:  ..c  ur  hrfi 

.  ■•i.i.  •■•u.'.tifx  {i.Kil  I'ff-Tl  ^  .iiwl  rj 
.! .  I    •  .kM''  tp  I  m  .1  I  ■•••p'T.iini'  n- 
■■  ■■      I  ...«.  ..•.•! 

•  :  .  i  -  .  :  'i..!!  .liffi-rt-ni-f  -  r«'^;.trdir.^:  thi' 


t\  pf  and  hi-ali*  j)f  ulU-niativi'S  nerded  (for 
<'xumpli'.  sccun*  detontmn  jn^ra-ived  a> 
the  -iingle-sululion  alu*nmtjvf  tu  adult 

In  lht»  absence  of  nfiore  subj^Unlia!  federal  finan- 
cial and  tKhnical  a»^sihtana'.  such  impeuim.  nts  may 
<liM;m  the  nearby  attainment  date  to  the  statu>  of  a 
U'^ral  pifH'dream  in  M)me  j*la*e>.  Moreover.  aceorduiK 
l«  one  observer: 

fThe  amendment^]  could  not  only  cost  ^Ule 
and  local  povemmentu  more  mon^^s  ti-  par- 
licipau*  in  the  pmgTAm.  but  (they)  could 
aUo  be  counterproductive.  The  adver,»*e 
effect  could  come  about  as  a  result  of  earn*)- 
rry  of  scale.  Building  separate  fa(nlitie>  for 
ji'v^^piles  potentially  creates  ir  ire  bed- 
space  for  juveniles.  This  increase  in  bed 
spat'e  would  create  pressure  to  fill  the  bed^ 
m  order  co  justify  the  facility 

The  problemjs  vsith  an  appn)ach  like  thai 
uf  the  */uiT«l/c  J  iHtyrt  fjuti  lh•l^tnfnrin'^ 
rn  iy'iitwv  Art  are  not  with  the  poal-  hut 
with  the  implementation  Plrateg>'  A  na 
tional  mandate  is  enunciated  ami  bat  ked  iip 
with  specific  »«ubsuntive  rejTulations.  di> 
placing  the  partnership  approach  with  <»nf 
that  jieeks  compliance  '* 

Alcohol  TVaffic  Safety  and 
National  Driver  Register  Act 

In  the  fall  oj  I981i.  C'onjnv.ss  pa.»ed  the  Alruhuf 
'Ihi/tic  Safety  and Satui*ial  Dnt^rRi'uustrrArt  I  he 
act  doeh  not  directly  affect  local  jaiKs  but  it  may 
eveniually  have  aji  indirect  impait 

Title  I  of  the  act  authorizes  the  Secretary  "f  Trans- 
portation to  "make  grants  t»i  those  ,'^taie>  \shich 
adopt  and  implement  effective  programs  t-i  n-duce 
traffic  Mifety  problems  resulting  fnim  perj»on>  driv- 
ing w  hiie  under  the  infiueiici^of  alcohol  Although 
Th**  rvle making  process  i;j^till  going  on.  the  legisla- 
ti.m  Itself  suggests  su^  changes  m  state  \'d\\>  a.> 

1)  providing  that  a  person  \^uh  a  hUnid 
alcohol  concentration  of  U  lU't  or  greater 
when  dnving  shall  be  deemed  to  be  dnvmg 
whde  intoxicated, 

'J'  raiMng  thi-  perceived  threat  of  apprehen 
Moii  through  greater  enforcement  b\  the 
p<ilice  and  highway  patrol  and  more  warn- 
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Children  in  Custody: 

Advance  Report  on  the 
1979  Census  of  Private 
Juvenile  Facilities 
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*>r*»atcl/  opcratcc:  jurfftmlc  custody  fic'i"' 

It  yCjrfrnd  19^9  than  i  yelrs  eirlier-  »n  Contrast 
to  JA  Jf.prerljble  increiSP  tor  the  l9'S-?7  per'. 
1*1  ihi-  '  uwb^i  ot  f4cil'-.  "C^  aUo  decH'ved. 
A,(K.xi'-t ,       ibc**t     3C'7P"t .  the  iecri  'ie  in  rts- 

Milhin  ficHittes  op«'*4to(]  directly  by  qovernment 
A'ionce^.  Ai  in  the  PwC^K  sector,  the  drop  "« 
Juvenile;  fPntered  0"  ♦m^o  heM  i\  slatuS"  of  • 
tpnrfcrs  ^<^o^e  '^.onji^ct  *Oul(J  not  bC  4"  nfffnsp 
if  cmn'tl^ri  t>y  m  ^O-ilr  (e-i-,  runaways  rufftSi 
#'r'4tO^S.  40*1  •''j^i'.si.  hL'iu(tlO"  1'"  t^r  S'/l' 
O'  th'S  "jroup  WdS  df*  'ndiC4tlor>  0*  COntlnitP*!  i'' 
•ort^  to  de  T^t  i»^t 'onal  stJti,^  vf'endCrs.  j 
irpy  ohjectwe  o'  the  Ju»eniie  Jusfcc  jnd  Ocl'i-- 

■jij.---*  y  i»rp#<»ntlo^   At'.   0*    1974.  lecrtJ^c  in 

j„*<»i*-»i>s  H•1^  pr»'rp»y  amonfj  'j'ri',,   lr^erca^  the 
tit   »oy^  s^owFi  J  suvill   incn'A^p.     The  •■  im- 

»-Pf    .-I      ♦#ri'»ip^     iroppei    ^  TV'.C^*.  .    'n  s*idr;. 

'.'^ntrj'.t         i        y»*i<i"i'    ijt  uHt  h  ;M'ni_»   in  CiXn- 

iKjntty  'i4S^«l  •;r'>uli  'lu^^s  uthpr   'Opcn"   f 1 1 

i«  c%*  -l-  '-n^  'he  vreCPrt""}    'nri>r(pnMl  perind. 

ti«  i.<  <r '  n^ry     Id'j     »rom  ♦hp   I'J/'l  ^cnsy^ 

'•••■fi''^    i*en'?p  f  j»«''v,-.,  rp.cd'ocJ  t'^at  dHr"-'.* 

ind'P'f    ■»*  tCtS  iwrc  HOaSPj  ^  n   I  ,SS3  'j 

•  I"  •  » hr  *'"■  Ciii.'«»''y  "f"  ■»*»rfTtH>r  . 
\'   I      AH          'j  iiri  '  enl  0*   lht-*.<»  fdf'llt'PS  wprp 

'f'W.  ut  jHt\'  .'j(cffli»nf.  «-'it  jL  1  '  it"-r*'ni  i .  As 
thp  ^Tif.is  -  ffpn-l*.  i..i)l>»j'  I*  "Jf'  (JPC'inyd  durinij 
; -I         ,     I  n,t  _.i-ji.r-.r*  •  im   h(»  I  i   ':,r   v'hC  rcjsons 

«iirp4sp<i     »(ot^^'#    •hprp  was  J  <'<'-rp'"ceit  nsc 

Ift    tflJ-.-'tfry       ».1o»",S'T'S       ,.»Cr'iIpS    WhO  hjfl 
tprp.l  I   *  i(    '  ■*/    .*   'ii"r  tmn  acCJrd  or   wpri'  rp. 

Ii.rrn.i  f  i"  •  ■,'  r  .    -.1     ^(htTr-'    W>»hOyt  • 

*    •;  J*'-3"  (  r'.pr.rf  '  c-      *  t'WCl''r' 

».,.■  t   '    r      Ic'  ■  n'iuenj.,    '  f  fif"1   t*    '^jt     l#OU  1  n  t.l 
J-ir  ii  !    !«,    r^•m1•^4l    »♦    (  TTT?'*.  tl"^     •'y  Us  .  I 

II-    I-'   .■^^l•n•  ijl  1  y     |n(hdlii^p>(  'ini-.thinl    -il  '.<• 

»  -.".rl <4c-^'t'p^.  t>jf  con»  rast  . 

^,    ;.,rl      i>   ilirPJSP-1    'rf>l«    Hf-    ?  I,'     }.*    ^prtCt  'i#pr 

•'■I-  .■  tt-J'  ,"*r«iil  'h^  rj*. '  i  ^»  copr»yfte(1  t'.  "IC 
•.4  f'.-.'.*     *h-.Si«    <'rfj1)    rJd  P*    A'rsus  ti'.'SP 

OW-I         .  -!  J '■«'!•':  Jt  '  ;'*    -^r   ;  '  u  P'HE'"  •  '*!*Sp  'ri^ 

•  .  .   -n  ;.»;:  tr.  i,- >-rr^»"Tr^ .  »  ,.i»her  r^-ha 

H  ■  ,  -  n  ;       %  ;T  •  ,.i»y/^pt  lor  4  (rinClpd?   ""O'e  O'  P*"" 

t   1       ;        jl,i^'  .it'jn  'irp  'or  tcpttit 1 1 xJ  jt.,r 
■   ■.■       *iou'.  \  il'  f«cr)  *>   :u«*mIcs  rcs'd.V'" 
.  p*  ;r-iur-ly   -jrV^ji  ^^Cffles  .    J nd  only 

;     .  '    I., pi  -1  liis"t^:-..'^4'  iiS'.4t>1'-,h«»<»^,^  Hv 

•  -.-j.jr  i^fn  _    'hp    pr-J«ir»'OPS     'I    t         ^il^''!  S^C'lr 

«r^r*y  Ihp  ri.#l»rT  ip;  r  r  l  '  ""-I^P !  /  \  P^rPf^y 
t    ,-!i't    •'•St'ttJ*  drrdn'}MV"ts   ^"(1    I    in  4  in 

.P*  t  1.. 


f4S 
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:  '  hp  ■ 


,  ••n  ■  r»'»  ,rr  >r  .  i  hp 
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t  ■    I  i^pr  n.j  if>o  -ntjl  .  jn 
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^**p". .   -I      ■.'njMpf    jroiiorJ'un  thj 


t  I  thp 

■p    'piM'PS  dCCTi'^*''! 

irceasc,  j  ri"lucl  -j" 
•"t  S  so  ff^nt  rit).|t  f'-! 
.jica'  'on  o'  P'^'^^rpss 

'   'jr.Al  of    SOPdrdt  in-J 

19''  b'jCks 

l;r  WjtC  '*(  ^  • 
in   t  hp   i>ubl  <• 


X' 


SP'  \  ■' 
14  ^C'.P 


,..p  ruT-l;  hu*  St'I'  ""  Pi(PSS  of  Thp'r 
.»    rpj.rfsp-' j«  •  ,«  thp    In  1<3    yodr  'I'jp 

,1#    jup     ji^niTdl    i«..,.U>dt  H>n  ■      ^OutHs    o'      '  S 


p^ntc  oriqjn  «re  7  perccnl  of  the  )w»eniles  i" 
pf-wdte  fjcilifes,  nearly  the  v4n«  4V  thei"- 
share  of  the  age'relevrnt  population  at  lar<jc. 

Admissions  to  and  dcpdr'.jrcs  'rom  prudti*  'a- 
C»llt«es  tOtaHp.J  134,000  trdnsactions  H'  1979,  4 
KTcent  mure  th*  .  in  19?7.  RocauSc  o'  t^l•  '.'-iwcr 
rts  J  dent  liirno»er  in  loni}-t  pnt  Cdre  fac  il  1 1  JOs  . 
the  »o1u<ae  ri>mo  ni"i  ii^ch  briow  that  of  t^o  publK 
sc»  tor  ,  rou^hl  y  one  tent^  as  Uf-gp  m  '/i ' '  jpij 
one  eighth  In    19'T-     r.rinq   iK-  ycd's  l* 

thp  (locatji-.  the  d#crd'jc  Irnqth  c'  stay  of  j  j«»o- 

nilo  in  rcM'IcnCt^  di'Clmed   frft*  tO  ?tl  <1iys. 

The  d/erage  a^e  of  j'j*r»'»'ps  rynajnpd  nnthangpi* 
at  M.9  yearn  for  hoys  and  l").!!  years  tor  qirls, 
'0  Pdcfi  CJSP  J  ^p»pliri<)  off  .JUcr  Jryp.'^'oQ  nPAr. 
ly  hjW  d  year  dyrsnt^  IhP  prpi-dJnq  intertpn'.al 
pi.Tio»J.  fhe  a#era9c  nuirber  of  u»pniU's  ;»er  t-s- 
tablishflient  at  the  end  o'  19'*  was  U  *or  msti- 
r-.t  "'nai  fac  1 1 «'  ir*.  and  w  f -t-  ope"  rtsMccos 

rfiniiaUy  thp    sa«np   as   ?   years   Cdrllpr.  Only 

r»''''pr.t  0'  pri>ati-  fac'litifs  were  ftet"'}  u'.od  dt 
ittrv  than  KK)  ;-e'''.p"»  o'  ■Jos'q''  capacity,  i^i  jI- 
Tosi  d  fif».h  wcv  less  '^lin  'I  r'Tcmt  tiCti'M-i. 

Prwjte  f4C'l:ty  std'f  Pipd'ide*!  h  percent 
fr.r  yed^end  19'^  to  1979,  wlt^  gams  in  both 
«ul  I  ■  t  Jwe  dnd  pdrt-t  >ne  e«p1  oyees,  as  t#en  as  m 
cnmrunuy  »olurteefs.  In  conbJnanon  wUh  the 
Owe'-dM  <lec  1 '  "O  »n  res  1  dent  S,  the  IncrpdSe  tn 
Stj"  rpsuUeu   in  a   continued    drjp   in  the  rdtio 

of  persons  In  Custody  efRployces,  *rfi»ch  stood 
dt  '..^  to  I  at  Eid-  1974.  coinpared  with  \,2  to  I 
dt  yrarend  1979,  Re"ectin<)  (nainly  personnel 
(jrowth  and  inflation,  total  prudte  fdcUtty  o>* 
ponditi>*es  cliotied  dppronnately  onc-'i'  i  durinT 
l')/*.;s,  frfjm  $Ja<  mtlHon  to  I46b  mniioi.  bgt 
lower  than  the  rate  of  increase  {t-o-fWihs)  for 

the  f>re»iOoS  cens»jS  pcr»orf.  ^hp  4nnyal  opprdtin'j 
C'js*.  ppr^csident  rose  fnjm  ll?.?69  »n  19/7  to 
V.-..  1  '7  »Tn  rf79. 

■■li\hll;'  iwirp  than  half  of  dll  ^tatPi  dP- 
ccdsed  jhe  nunter  of  residents  held  m  pn^ate 
:j*eni  Irrf dC  1 1  »t  les  duPin<;  1977-70.  in  contrdSt 
tn  ^dJnJ  In  about  three-fifths  during  197^-7', 
"»rpp  JiriS'f'tt  »Ons  W'tb  thp  IdrgeSt  dOCredSCS-* 
I K  ino»^\(47Ji)  ,  ifdSMnqlgn  (IVj),  and  HmneSOtd 
jTI  U  - -t  iqet  hei  Npre  responsible  fnr  nea»ly  two- 
f'fths  of  the  nationwJde  dedmp.  Aron*]  $tdtes  ^ 
iti»h  incredses,  ?  accounted  for  half  thu  total" 
Pennsylvantd  (464).  Arkansas  ^nd  Tennessee^ 

As  '.hp  rte(a<fp  ended,  fi'  hiqhest  nun^bers  (\f 
prwdti  fdCility  resiflcnt;  ce''  100,000  poru'ati^r 
w^Mf  fnunel  tn  AUsW   {*>t).  '.Oijth  n^kot^^  (  3')  .  ''"(J 
'■jNpbraska  also  dff^ng  thp  fqlt^syat  yearpn(j 

j'.'l".     TiclwJinq  ^e  IdwJ  re whiff)   K"dd   nn  p»-wa'i.. 
fdcii'lips.  the     lowest    raX-n  of  rpsidenls 
■_.i[-.''OC  qencrdl  populdlt""  '••as  shared  by  Hdwd  •  ■ 
t4-*>HPSt  virf]iiiid  (|j^)th  follnwPd  b/  Ald- 

ii-j  in.   dml  wisSl^Sipiii   <y>-!  Vir^in^d  (4  pjch). 
!f|p  tutdl   nij^pr.^   residents   ii  privdte  fdCili-  ^ 

ttfs  piy^^V^t*. f^at       *h|>  I'oMu  sector  ir.  atlout 
a  thirty  tf*p  St^VCi- 

He^^1y  1  of  .wery  b  StdtCS  recorded  a  <te 
Crease  in  the  iu*t>f»-  of  p»i»dte'y  operated  faul 
it«ps  durin'j  thi>  ?-yea»  pprind  blM'ntj  Decet^e*  U. 
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•  .(•  lij.  t.^.     ,,..f»,on  ^^^^  pi. 
I  »  Si  •    ,r  •••     ■.■  'ipt^,  as  <or  the  rcit, 
•  .  ft  •*.c  i,<  f«cH  t  i^s  »n  19  «od  the 
I'f  »n   ).     *ali'L.rnM  Ifd  \\Q  reduction 
'.«-f  'oMowed  by  Washington 

4  .?S).     A  Xrar^ftr  of  <t  W«*t 
frijiD  .';.•]•<  to  private  operation 
id  to  St^w  fork's   n  facility  increase, 
t    'n  !hc  ^pdil  of   jurivdict  »ons  ^hOMinq 
*  '("id. 


■J".  Chtldtsn  in  ruJtorfy  AJvj«  #  ^rix>rt  on 
,tbc  }H>$  ConoM  of  Pubitc  Juvpi^i}0  rtciiili^i 
((^toUr  i99u).  rinsl  retuitt  of  th^  f no«<'/#t loii 
of  *H4tv  and  :cK4:  govrrniK^nt  ttcH  it  ima  scar* 

r^e  cuai^r  of  f<>A.«.Vnt<  i«  dpprox  iwi^t^ly  4i,4O0 
(I  t*frent  fouar  than  in  1977),  hou««d  In  i.iiS 
fscilitict. 


s  /e  ••■I'.^M'd    n  4p,f  ,1  .-H'el^  tfirec 
•  of  ill  jut -v;     ^  .n^.    ffll  «..,r.w  li-d  Ihe 

,j  -i-fs  -sJh  f  94  ^.J.iil  ir-dl  ,» r%  .-..cl .  f|,l  }rw,-d  by 
Ti  "oLaruwilh  i,J8.  the  !.dd.ii.;  to-ntt-i  tu-nd 
'  ■  wfre  MlinoM  rt'-iJ  •ash-n/jton.  with  ri.Jyc . 
f.ir.\  4tB  dnd  3C0i.CfUrs,  rp- »ec*.  i .  ely .  Near- 
ly 4  »>•  *'*fy  S  St*»lrs  "'i".ed  ■'».  pijituies  dur- 
•••)  'riff'tH.  10  of  '.htr  by  ...re  t^ah  fiO  percpnt. 

•'■c         ?..rP4u  of  the  r,--\ji  (c^ducted  the 
did  ;  >;q  ff-^jst.^  of  Public  «nd  Private  Ju- 
.i";l<>    fjiilitifs.    Dpt4iled    results  of  tho^e 

I  jrs.  toythgf  Htth  State  *nd  njt  lon«l 
•jrVs.  -!o%<i  ption  of  djti  coMpcucn  nethods, 
*j*  -.Sdrv.  jnd  ^ui  st '.nnaire  f«c*imnies,  will  be 
<,  ,'tjined  in  4  for'hcoi  ng  report.  InformitJon 
'MS  ddvd'^ce  report  is  prel  i9-.tn«ry  4nd  subject 
•(  -I. "  on. 


'fAi  }Jit3ra  r.-..rer J rcHf  in  the  J977  jnrf  1979  cc/>- 
0M  either  op^n  or  inatitv 
f.v>r«ii.  t^>t^  vn  rtfwpcnset  to  quattlont  on  dv^rmm 
»f.-ea»  to  th0  xo^oiunity  APtS  thf  egttnt  of  itt- 
•  »  ^^■vs^c4^  sisff  contro}t^  rhf  y/ejt  «*- 
.•.'fjtv  o/  r^v  jjjti^s  ^i!entifitd  in  r«f  J  i»/  cen- 
A«»r*  4«  Jflenrjon  iicntrrt.  <fijgno<tic  c-»ntrr«« 
Of  trsxnin^  %y.hjota  and  s  Migmficsnt  proportion 
of  r«rx^t  f4}i  into  th«  ir.Mt  itut  icn»l  cmtf^ozy. 
wbvrrst  not(  of  thnum  td»ntiftwd  mi  thmlfr* 
or  9  oMp  hornet.  w0i  1  ji  .om^  rMochma.  csn 
clSMtififd  j«  AdJitxonjJ  rfet«iJ«  on  thi* 

ci^sMific»tion  proc9dur»  wilt  appetr  in  m  follow 
up  report* 
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General  Findings 

The  total  nuobar  of  r««ldant) 
In  public  juvtnlU  cuatody  faclUtlta 
•cro«t  tha  Nation  dacllnad  allghtly 
batvcan  lata  1977  and  lata  1979,  Whlla 
growth  in  tha  atock  of  public  facili- 
tlaa  virtually  caM  to  a  halt  for  tha 
flrat  tine  in  a  dacada.  Indicativa 
of  contlnuad  prograaa  toward  a  kay 
objuctlva  of  tha  Juvanila  Juatica  and 
D*linquancy  J»rawtntion  Act  of  1974, 
th«  dacline  in  population  cantarad 
on  "atatua"  offtndara,  thoaa  whoaa 
conduct  would  not  ba  an  offanaa  if 
cocmltted  by  an  adult  (a.g.,  curfaw 
violatora,  truanta,  and  runawaya). 
Tha  dacraaaa  during  tha  2->yaar  peri- 
od waa  entirely  aaong  girla,  wharaaa 
there  waa  a  aaall  incraaaa  in  tha  nua- 
ber  of  boys  In  cuatody.  Tha  lavallng 
off  In  tha  punbar  of  factlltlaa  op- 
erated by  State  and  local  govarnoanta 
waa  releted,  et  laaat  tn  part,  to  an 
incraeeod  role  by  eMll,  coaiaunlty-* 
beacd  faclUtlae  in  the  private  eec- 
tor  And  the  uee  of  foeter  hoaee  ee  e 
roeane  of  diverting  etatue  offendere 
frcvB  the    Juvenile    juetlce  eyeteoi.^ 

The  19  79  Cenaue  of  Public  Juve- 
nile Facilities  rcveeled  thet  epprox- 
InAtely  4)>10n  reeidente  were  houeed 
in  99)  public  faclUtlee  netionwlde 
et  yeerend,  or  1  percent  fewer  then 
the  4^,900  counted  In  neerly  the  eene 
numher  of  egtabliahaente  (992)  2 
yrara  earlier.  In  contreet  to  the 
•herp  drop  in  atetua  offendere  during 
the  2-yeer  period--fro«  ebout  1  In 
10  to  neerly  I  in  20  of  all  juvanllee 
In  cUDtody--*the  number  held  for  de- 
linquency (thoee  whoee  conduct  would 
be  regarded  aa  criminal  if  coMltted 
by  Adults)    increesed    by    4  percent* 


MliKhliKhts  of  the  1979  Ceneua  of 
Private  Juvenile  Facilitiei  will  be 
presented  in  a  forthcoming  report. 
Foster  houes,  prlvete  realdencee  (or 
the  placrnent  of  fewer  then  3  luve- 
nties,  wert"  outside  the  ecope  of  the 
Juvenile  fecility  ceneuaes. 


Tha  retxo  of  coaailtted  to  detelned 
youtha— thoee  elreedy  pieced  vereue 
thoee  awaiting  adjudlcetion  or  plece- 
•ent*- reMlned  et  roughly  3  to  1« 
Uong-tem  feciUtlee,  thoee  houelng 
Mlnly  adjudtceted  youtha,  outnuts- 
bared  ehort-ter«»  or  pre-pleceaant, 
reeldeneee  hf  roughly  5  to  4,  Al- 
though there  wee  e  elight  decline  In 
the  nuab*r  of  long-ter«  "open**  ree- 
ldeneee, they  eoaprleed  3  of  every 
5  long-tera  fecllltleei' 

Aa  e  reeult  of  the  1977-79  de- 
cline Ifi  tha  nuabar  of  glrle  In  cue- 
tody,  their  ehare  of  the  totel  juve- 
nile populetion  wae  reduced  froa  16 
to  14  parcent— e  contlnuetlon  of  e 
trend  noted  In  the  1977  ceneut.  Aa 
in  1977,  bleck  youthe  coaprleed 
about  e  third  of  ell  juvenilae  held 
In  public  eector  facllltlee,  or  about 
2iS  tiaae  aore  then  their  relet  Ive 
number  eaong  the  generel  U.S.  popule- 
tion age  10-19.  The  proportion  of 
juvenllea  in  cuetody  who  were  of  Hie- 
penlc  origin  roee  fro*  9  to  10  percent 
between  1977  end  1979,  ee  compered 
with  rhalr  6-p«rcant  contribution  to 
the  age-relevent  populetion  et  lerge* 

For  the  flret  time  during  the  de- 
cede,  the  ennual  reeldent  turnover 
rete  et  public  feclUtlee  wee  well 
below  the  600,000  level  for  both  ad- 


^PaclUtlee  enuMreted  In  the  1977 
end  1979  ceneueee  wmre  cleeelfled  ee 

either  open  or  Inatltutlonal ,  baeed 
on  reeponeee  to  queetione  on  degree 
of  ecceae  to  tha  community  and  the 
extent  of  In-houee  phyeicel  end  etaff 
controls*  The  greet  majority  of  fe- 
clUtlee Identified  In  eerller  cen- 
eueee ee  detention  .*entere,  dlegnoe- 
tic  centere,  or  trel^lng  echoole,  end 
e  eignlflcent  proportion  of  renchee, 
fell  Into  the  Inetltutlonml  cetegory, 
-fherese  aoet  of  those  identified  ee 
eheltere  or  group  hoMe,  ee  well  ee 
eome  renchee,  cen  be  cleeelfled  ee 
open*  Additlonel  deteils  on  this 
clasilf Icstlon  procedure  vili  eppeer 
In  e  follow-njp  report* 
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nibstunt  And  depiirtuicfi  -a  c.'vt^lup- 
nent  connlstrnt  with  a  tendency  in 
some  jurl Bdlctloni  to  divert  stitut 
and  nonof ffndert  froa  the  Juvenllt 
Justice  syitea.  ^•  m  reiult  of  thli 
tendpnfy,  there  wsi  a  ccntlnned  In- 
crease In  the  average  age  of  juve-* 
nllea  held,  which  frrxi  1973  on  faoved 
upward  fron  15.2  to  15.5  yetrt  for 
^oya  ind  fron  U>9  to  15.1  yeara  for 
glrli.  Thf  averagt  length  of  stay 
for  juvontlea  In  public  faclHtlea 
showed  no  algnlf leant  change  between 
1977  and  1979,  remaining  it  about  half 
a  nonvh  for  the  detained  population 
and  6  months  for  the  carmltted.  In 
contract  to  the  lerloualy  crowded 
condltiona  In  n.^nV  adult  correctional 
inatitut  Ions,  only  about  1  In  every 
10  public  juvenile  facllltlei  wai 
being  usrd  at  more  than  100  percent 
of  dealgn  capacity  In  1979,  and 
approxlriAtely  a  third  of  the  total 
were  less   than    70  percent  occupied. 

While  the  population  In  public 
fac 1 Utlra  dec  lined  slightly  during 
the  latest  censui  period,  staff  slat 
was  leveling  off.  This  abateiaent  In 
personnel  growth--the  first  during 
the  I970*s* -rraulted  froa  a  6-percent 
decrease  In  parttlm*  staff  that  off" 
set  continued  expanilon  In  the  nunb«r 
of  full'tlne  workers.  Tbt  latter 
maintained  a  1  to  1  ratio  with  juve- 
nlles  In  1979,  the  same  as  2  years 
earlier  and  a  notabls  Improvenent 
over  the  1<^  clients  for  each  full- 
time  staff  member  at  the  beginning 
of  the  decade.  Total  expenditures 
within  the  public  sector  Increased 
by  nearly  a  fifth,  froa  $708  million 
In  1977  to  $840  allllon  In  l979'-about 
the  same  relative  Increase  as  oc- 
curred between  1975  and  l?77--whlle 
operating  costs  per  resident  ross 
froD  $14. 1?)  to  $16,512. 

Approxlnatcly  3  out  of  every  5 
States  fkhared  In  the  decline  in  the 
nunber  of  reRidents  held  In  public 
facilities  between  yearend  1977  and 
1979,  the  largest  absolute  decreases 
occurring  In  Oklahoma  (301),  Texas 
(?59).  and  WUron«ln  (2\\).     In  con- 


trast, California,  the  leader  anong 
Jurladlctlons  showing  a  countert rend , 
reported  sn  896-realdent  tncre-^oe 
over  1977,  followed  by  New  Jersey 
*  (294)  and  Alabama  (164)..  The  highest 
ratios  of  J^venlles  per  100,000 
resident  populat Ion  In  1979  were 
found  in  the  District  of  Colunbla 
(67),  Nevada  (50),  and  Calif  ornU 
(48)--th«  sane  Jurisdictions  as  In 
1977.  The  lowest  ratios  were  exhib- 
ited by  Connecticut  (8),  New  York  (8), 
And  M.isfiachuset  t  s  (2),  also  among 
the  lowest  In  1977. 

Because  of  Its  large,  40-faclll'* 
ty  drop  (Including  at  least  27  group 
hones  that  were  cont racted  out  to 
private  operators),  the  Stata  of  New 
York  contributed  Inportantly  to  the 
poat-1977  leveling  off  In  public  fa- 
cility growtht  Overall,  there  were 
facility  decreases  In  15  States,  no 
change  in  15,  and  Increases  In  21;  by 
comparison,  fron  mld-1975  to  yearend 
1977,  Jurisdictions  gaining  public 
residences  outnumbered  decllners  by 
nesrly  3  to  1*  Fewer  States  also  re- 
ported net  staff  growth  during  1977* 
79,  about  half  showing  Increases, 
a9  compared  with  the  two-thirds  that 
regl stered  gains  between  1975  and 
197  7. 

Inflation  helped  push  up  total 
expenditures  for  public  Juvenile  fa- 
cilities In  every  State  during  the 
last  2  years  of  the  decade.  Cost 
rises  of  30  percent  or  more  took 
plact  In  17  Jurisdictions* 

The  U*S*  Bureau  of  the  Census 
conducted  the  1977  and  1979  Censuses 
of  PubHc  Juvenile  Facilities.  Oe~ 
tailed  results  of  those  enumerations 
win  be  published  together  with  State 
and  national  tables,  a  description  of 
data  collection  methods,  a  glossary, 
and  questionnaire  facftimtles  In  a 
forthcoming  report.  Information  In 
this  advance  report  Is  preliminary 
and  subject  to  revision;  prellnlnary 
results  of  the  Census  of  Private 
Juvenile  Facilities  will  be  released 
in  a    repurt     similar    to    this  one* 
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UNr  J.   S^jp.  led  ih«r«ct9rutici  o!  public  Juv«i»U«  euttorty  r«»tdm(i  «M  f*cmtUi,  l<17|,  J973.  1974,  197».  J977. 


1  h«r4i  tpnitu 

1971 

1973 

1974 

1979 

f  977 

1979 

Numb(>r  <*(  r««idrn(i 

57,iJ9 

47,913 

47.261 

49.126 

49,920 

49.291 

M.7i9 

49 .694 

44,922 

4«.9M 

44,096 

43.019 

41 ,711 

39,0A7 

34 , 7 1 3 

)7,926 

36.921 

37.063 

Ui94l 

10.637 

10, 1 39 

9.094 

6.026 

2,^10 

2i2l9 

2,346 

2.146 

l.ft24 

2.142 

NA 

NA 

NA 

19.3 

19.4 

NA 

19.) 

19.) 

19i4 

19.9 

NA 

14.9 

14.9 

19.0 

19.1 

19!l 

Nu0iIm  r  iif  admit iKini  ' 

616.766 

600.960 

647,179 

641, 1«9 

6M.3I9 

964,179 

Nuntbrt  iif  dv(f«rt»jrp^& ' 

614.606 

994.207 

M0.40a 

632.913 

622.191 

996.119 

Avptj^r  daily  nujnbwr  of  midinl*' 

)a>429 

47.319 

46.753 

4f,794 

41.032 

47.642 

Numbrt  ■>(  fat  iiiii«« 

TU 

794 

129 

174 

992 
441 

993 

Shun  irrm 

n$ 

399 

371 

317 

491 

l»»ng  irrm 

i%i 

439 

49« 

417 

944 

939 

f  ACilitr  iH(up*nc  V  raip  (pprcpftt)' 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

i)rrupied  lr*%  (h«n  TO  perconi 

36 

44 

42 

36 

)2 

M 

opiwl  70-  100  percent 

4« 

44 

46 

91 

99 

99 

I*  1  uptpd  mnr*  lh«n  100  p«rc«nl 

16 

12 

12 

13 

9 

11 

Nufnh«>r  lit  (■•ri(tnn#l 

43.372 

44. M9 

46.276 

92,934 

61.060 

60.tt9 

^ull  tim,- 

39, ^i? 

39,216 

39.391 

41.196 

43.322 

44.2)4 

i'art  iinw 

3.891 

9,629 

6.M5 

11.371 

17.738 

1^.699 

Juv«nil*i  p«r  fuir-timr  itaff  M»fnb*r 

i  .4 

1.2 

1.1 

I.l 

1.0 

1.0 

Ktp*'iv1iiur*t  luiou)4nda  of  doUara) 

4^.474 

4«1.941 

901.630 

994,146 

707,7)2 

•39.B99 

(  tpiUl 

47,>65 

30,127 

24.9)6 

M.910 

29.366 

93,242 

409.109 

493.114 

4M.094 

999.636 

671. )66 

7K.693 

»r  c  apiia  operaiing  <  u«t  (dolUrt) ' 

7.002 

9.977 

'  10,394 

11.469 

14. U) 

16.911 

NOT^  ;  Oaia  fnr  1971.79  are  a*  of  Jun*  30  and  lot  1977  and  1979  arof  I>H«ab«r  31,  txctpi  (or  ll|ur«a  Of)  •daliiioni 
And  departure!,  averafe  daily  ni«iber  of  riildenta.  (icilUy  occupancy  r«ta,  expandltur*!,  vA  op«r«Ung  coaU, 
«Mrh  are  for  an  annual  ptriod.  etihar  etUndar  or  fltcal  y««r. 

NA    Not  availabli. 

'tUtrd  on  juvanilt  reildenia  only. 

'U«ied  on  all  re«)d«nt«  {juvtmle  and  adult). 

'Bated  un  averafe  d^ly  nwWr  of  nildtnla. 
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\ttft  U  (ju  t.  n.lt  1 

•  '^l)]  H'.'i  l4> 

iliiiMt ,  b>  1)  !•«•  lit 

(«l  llll/ 

All  fst  1 

ililirt 

li-i  m 

I .  n«  1  r  r  in 

1  977 

J9f9 

19/7 

19  79 

1977 

1979 

44.U9b 

4).UB9 

11 .929 

12.141 

if  lh7 

30.948 

44 .096 

4  y , 009 

11 .929 

12,141 

)2  167 

W.06J 

q/jr-i 

9,976 

27.400 

.;7',oa7 

»,  1?^ 

6.ty6 

?  ,408 

•M  6% 

4,767 

),861 

1*1  ) 

1*1  4 

1*"  2 

.    !*»-  I 

■ 

1  1  ,'<*9 

12.141 

12  ,  167 

30,948 

7  .h9) 

7..  84 

1 A  ,(iSJ 

14. 86^ 

l,f.09 

I.4U 

11  .'  ^6  ''"^ 

SU//9W^ 

I  ,04S 

•>48 

*'04 

20) 

'841 

74S 

Hi 

/.4/9 

?2  J 

1.22) 

0 

1  ,2S6 

44,096 

4  1.089 

11 .929 

12.141 

^2 , 1 67 

30.948 

4,009 
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1  IiiUmI  1  1   1  liiin 

;^hiv\  hi 

Alt 

!irs 

Rethinking  Juvenile  Justice 

•'i^j.il  *«.n  ihi'>  huil.ln>>;  •  I  fiUi  T'.rK  .•!  SirMtU'MvLt  •  Mtiiiu-.t)HilK  Minnt-vili)  "^M**^ 
THE  JUVENILE  uUBTICE  SYSTEH  AND  YOUNQ  WOMEN 
NATIONALLY 

According  to  FBI  «t«tl«ticft,   thera  nmrm  359«i31   Juvanll*  fvmalBB 
,*rrmmtm<J  in  198;;;  for  «M    typ«m  of  offvnmwm   <1.».   mtatuS  aff»nB««, 
All «dvifie«nor m  and  f«l^niv«>.     7,565  ^mrm  arrwmtwd  for  P«rt   I  violent 
crlmam  «n4.  110,631  H»r»  arr»«t»d  far  Part   I  property  crlrnvm. 

Fnflial»«  accounted  for  21V.  or  86,535  of  th»  admimmionm  to  dwtwntton 
centers  and  14'<C  or  of   thm  cofflnii  ttt»nt9  to  training  schools. 

Th»  r«t«»*   of   mvrloum  violwnt   and  property  cr  lm««,  cnmmi  tt»d  by 
*»ffldil9  iuvaniliym  in   1979  and  1 9B2  w»r«i 

1 97?         *  1982 

Part  I  Violent  27.67  27.53 
Part    I  Property     451.49  402.64 

In  198C,  2S*/.  of  the  total  Juvenile  female  arremtm  were  for  btatuB  offvnsem 
Am  compared  to  only  9%  for  juvenile  malem. 

The  operating  expenditure*  for  training  school m  and  detention  center*  were 
rear ly  #900  million   in  19Q2. 

MINNESOTA 

According  to  FBI  statistics,   there  were  7,703   juvenile  females  arrested  in 
1982  far   all   typf?5  of  of  f  enses  ( i .  e.   status  offenses,   misdemeanors  and 
f»loni«ft).     64  were  arrested  for  Part  I  violent  crimes  and  3,141  wertt 
Arrested   for  Part   I   property  crimes. 

Th»  r«vw«3'  of  serious  vio.ent  and  property  crimes  committed  by  femal 
juveniles  in  1979  and  1982  Here; 

1979  1982 
Part    I  Violent  15.79  10.0 

Part    I  Property  592.31  580.0 


In  tVQ?,  16*/.  of  the  total  female  juvenile  arrest*  were  for  statiis  offenses 
«a  c  Qinpar  ed  to  nnl  y  5X  of   total   arrests  f  or    juveni  1  e  mal  e«. 

FefflAles  accounted  for  27'/.  of  the  admissions  to  detention  centers  and  14X  of 
the  commitments  to  training  schools. 

Total  operating  expenditures  of   training  schools  and  detention  centers 
were  nearly  $17  million   in  1982. 
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tn   Wt-**!   Mil    I  •  wtA  r     ^1     <    1'    h   in  •.  k  u.il    pwr    ^..ah  .Mil  turf>s  f  or 

nu'tc-f.ti   fi  C»  ..t  urtiH        /f>; )  jUh  in  rtunti-^J   piT    ynulh  TrjininQ  School 

r.-.p....di  I      .  •  <  I  :'9,.ri^)  . 

mi*Ni-'jUlrt  JAIl.S  f^ND  f  ni  iCki  Mjf>  uf- s 

In  lVH5i  4,163  juvr-iiij»?5  ►^rt  i?  hi^ld  in  county  jails  and  police  Joc>:up». 
Of  the  tot(!il  ,  24X  wer      juvt?nil«  ft»m*le«iv 

i?^^.    -    County  Fdt  1  I  I  tie**  <  Jai  1  u>       Pplic«f  l.oc»:ups  Tpt*i  

M*le»  2,337  839   (727.>  3,173  <76y.> 


FDm*le»  666  32Z    <Z8"/.)  988  <24*4> 

Total*  i3,00i~  '1,160  4,T63  ' 


16X  of   fc>m<ilff?%  admitted  to  coui^ty  jails  in   tVf33  wore  arreutvd  for  «eriou« 
Violent  and  property  cri.ntf^.   357.  wyro  arr  t»^tf»d   for  status  offf?n»c«.  far 
juvunilft  malf»5  admit  tfefd  to   Jail»i,   '^37.  wcri?  ar  rD««te»d   for  «&eriouQ  violent  and 
pr  tiporty  crime*   and   I  ..S7.  4  or  *tatu«i  affeniic?*. 

6UX  uf    thw   fii>(n,iir>9  aiJmlttod  to  county   ^ai)n  wore  hold   for   le'j*  than  one 
dayj   anolhi»r  267.  nor  e  rit»ld  loss  than  2  days|   and  only   147.  wore  held  longer 
than   2  day«. 

917.  of   the  fcMnalf?^  admitted  to  police  lockups  were  held  for  le»»  ttian  one 
day.  ^ 


•  Rates  ba^t-'d  un    100,000  juvi?nilt««. 

*  The   jail    data  wa«  grnvrou^^ly  providt^d  by  the  Hinni*suta 
Department   of  Corrections. 

-Dntpntion  -^nd  training  tchnnl  data  fufni«.hc»d  by  the  U.S.  Cen^iu^  Bureau: 
Children   In   Cu-jtody  5eric». 

-Arrf?«:»t   data  fwrni«\h*»d  by  the  F.B.I.t    Uniform  Crime  Rt^pur  t  Series. 
■Fundi  np  for  thi  "i  ri?«i€»jrch  ua%  provided  bv  the  NorthwOttt  Area  Foundation 
and  The  C'landin  Foundation. 
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5lu   ^ONCI.nSKWS  AND  RECOMMKNOATIONS 
I.  CONCLUSIONS 


^ 01^ t o r i c a  1  S unnigjr^ ;     The  rf^mcdiation  program  was  impleraented  to 
test  the  value  cf  diagnosing  and  treating  LD  as  a  tool  to  prevent  delin- 
qiit  ncy  and/or  as  a  n'hab  i  1  i  t  a  t  i  ve  trr.itmpnt  program,     The  ultimate  pur-  • 
pose  of  the  project  was  to  provide  information  to  assist  in  the  develop- 
.  ir**nt  of  iafot*mi»d  policy  with  respect  to  learning  disabilities  and  juve- 
nile delinquency,     T\\e  purpose  of  the  r(;ncdiation  program  was  to  create 
a  7fhicle  (a)  to  neasure  the  impact  of  remediation  on  the  educational 
perfornance  of  school  related  attitudes  of  LD  juvenile  delinquents;  and 
(b)  to  assess  the  effects  of  remediation  on  subsequent  delinquency.  The 
program  model  was  based  on  the  hypothesis  that  LD  plus  school  failure 
plus  social  stri'ss  oquals  juvenile  delinquency.     Therefore,  the  remedia- 
tion program  h.id  throe  major  objectives  for  \tn  sample  population:  (1) 
increase  acadt-mic  ach  i<'vem«'nt ;  (2)  change  school  attitudes;  and  (3)  re- 
duce dp  1  imjiicnt  activity. 

The  mults  of  the  effects  of  the  remediation  program  and  research 
•  i.it.i  h.ive  b«'i-n  thornuj^hly  documented  in  a  series  of  reports  by  Broder  and 
nnuivanr.     Two  of  the  reports  are:     An  Evaluation  of  the  Effectiveness  of 
^^1*1  '\ ^     .^'^1  _PLQ^r_''U^^L"„l!?i^'^_oyV"g  the  Educational  Achievemen t  of 

I.f.irnin^  J)i  s.iMl.'d  Jtiv>-nile  Pplinqiients,  National  Center  for  State  Courts, 
Williamsburg,  Vir^*,inia,  May  1981;  and  Preventing  Delinquency  Among  Learn- 
i       I)  i  ?;  .lb  1  ed^  ,-^^\^fP  ij **.  .'^^J.Ul!!"^'.".^     _  F.valuat  ion  o^f  the  AC L D  R e me d  i  a  t  i  on 
ri'i{;r.im,  National  C.-ntfr  foe  State  Courts,  Williamsburg,  Virginia,  JuTy 

ryHl. 

.Sone  fxt  ri'T^i' ly  inpnrtant  rrsiilts  of  the  remediation  program  and 
rt'.'-.irch  «Lita  .ir.*  u.-w  rviflcnt.     First,  the  data  indicate  there  is  dcfini- 
f  iv*-  .-vidiMUP  lli.it  I.D  youth  I'ngago  in  significantly  more  delinqtient  be- 
h.tvior  than  nun 'I.D  youth.     Second,   the  school  failure  hypothesis  was 
pri'tty  muih  lonfirmod.     Third,  the  rt*mediation  improved  reading  and 
arilhmiiic    i*h  i  »•  vi-ment   test  performance.     The  point  of  dramatic  gains 
w.i'*.  wh<  r<*  At   l»'rist  SS-^S  hours  of  remediation  had  been  received.  Over- 
.11 1  >;.iin«;  w»Te  found  fiji  written  language  expression  skills.  R('me(!ia- 
ti«'n  was  r^.-^st  I'ffirtlvf  dyr  younger  delinqufnts  with  low  performance 
ability  and   for  oldv-r  juvi-nilrs  with  hij;h  performance  .ibility.     The  de- 
li n««ui«nts  with  h  i  >;h  pretfst  arithm»»tic  achievement  scores  gained  more 
than  did  rhos.*  with   low  pr»'  ti";t   scor»'S.     Overall,  the  rfmodiation  pro- 

I  itn  was  n.u»'  ••ffrcfivf   for  the  I.D  d<.' 1  i nqutriit s  than  the  non-LD  delin- 
,M.nts.     F.'tjrtfi.  change    in  school  attitud*.*  was  inininal.     Fifth,  the 

I.  If  tiMj  |.i .  ■)•,!  a-i  p.ir  r  i  c  i  pant  s  rvidetu:i'd   in  pos  t  - 1  i-s  t  i  .•  ;  a  signifi-  ,* 

«  .nit   •l.-iltJH*    in  di- 1  I  lujiuiu    .n.  tivity  cunprjrf^d  to   the  control  group, 
rii.-i*'  w.is  a  t  !^  r''.}i'»l  d  i*ffi»ct  wlwn  the   juvuilrs   rec»'ived  at   Ir.ist  35 
li.utK  of  I  .-n.'d  I  a  t  i  on  .     Finally,   the  program  was   conducted  as  designed. 

!'.>•'  Alii)  f-'.f)  t         1  .It  i  un  pt«»j;r.im  r«'.ults   indiftate  that  c»'rtnin 
1  Mf    {  V.  lit  I  .'u  w  I  1  I    I.  habilitate  I.D  tJc  1  i  nqurnt  s  .  Additional 
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r«»r.ult.s  su^ticst  that  with  t»arly  i 'i«Mit  i  f  i  cat  i  on  and  the  a.ime  type  inter- 
VfntiDn  future  delinquency  could  be  prevented  among  children  with  LD. 

11m  conclusions  are  of  significant  import  in  relation  to  the 
continuing  increase  of  juvenile  crime;   the  incidence  of  LD  in  both 
officially  non-delinquent  and  adjudicated  delinquent  populations; 
and  the  serious  social  and  economic  coats  of  crime  which  could  be 
drastically  reduced  by  appropriate  remediation  programs. 

II.     R^:CO^^M£NDATIONS  ^ 

Rr;mediation  Program  Recommendations: 

Evaluate  to  determine  specific  learning  disabilities  and  the 
adolescent's  primary  leaining  modality. 

Develop  individualized  learning  plans. 

Ou'Vi^lop  a  plan  thfit  focuses  on  the  strengths  of  this  modality, 
teach  to  the  strength  and  not  the  weakness. 

Develop  a  plan  that  allows  for  at  least  50  hour*  of  femediation 
work  in  a  school  year. 

\ 

W>u»n  possible,  have  remediation  relate  to  school  subjects  and 
s(lii)ol  activities. 

Provide  lots  of  structure.     Design  a  highly  structured  environ- 
ment for  the  youth. 

Work  in  a  n**iitral  environment  that   is  free  of  distractions. 

Work  in  r*hort  20-minate  S(?ssions  rather  than  in  longer  blocks 
of  t  i  ine  . 

Dt':;ign  a  variety  of  program  modifications  to  the  ACLD  model 
r.ticli  as  social   skills  training,  motivational  development, 
vocational  skills  training  and,  where  possible,  work  experi- 
t-nce/on  the  job  training. 

Drvflop  te^'hniqnes  to  avoid  teacher  and  student  "burn-out." 
Policy  ^^■c  oiti:niMi*l.Tjt^i  ons 

Tlie  establishment  of  adequate  psych()c»durat  ional   testing  programs 
in  t  fu*  lower  school  grades   in  ortinr  to  diagnose   learning  disa- 
iMlilirs  at   the  earlit;st   possible  age. 

Pr  -)vi*?ion  of  appropriate   i nd i v i  (hia  1  i  zed  programs   in  the  school 

ysti["s  that  will  corriH't  or  minin.ize  the  problems  of  l<»arning- 
ci  1   ab  1  I'd  yi)    igs  t  er s  . 
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Dfiaonstration,  evaluation  and  refinement  of  the  ACLD  remediation 
model • 

Tlie  development  within  court  systems  of  clinical  services  which 
can  detect  learning-disabled  children  who  have  escaped  earlier 
-Jotect  ion. 

The  development  of  iniiurvice  training  programs  for  law  enforce- 
ment, courts  and  institutional  staff  to  detect  learning  disa- 
oilities  and  problems* 

The  development  of  uniform  policy  and  programs  between  the  educa- 
tional and  juvenile  justice  systems* 

In  .'Jum,  looking  at  our  national  school  drop-out  rate  and  recidi- 
vism rate  in  the  juvenile  justice  system,  we  seem  to  be  compounding 
failure  rather  than  building  on  success*     In  short,  the  old  attitudes, 
cliches,  myths,  and  dogmas  are  not  working.     Clearly,  we  need  to  take 
a  lU'w  look  at  those  factors  that  lead  youth  into  trouble,  failure,  e^^d 
•m  tvt»r  incrraning  drain  on  their  collective  potential  and  on  society's 
ability  to  foot  the  costs. 

To  efff'ctively  serve  the  LD  youth,  there  must  be  a  combined  co- 
operative i»ffort  of  staff  and  public  officials  who  can  create,  imple- 
ment, Conduct,  and  fund  an  appropriate  service  delivery  program  for 
this  high  risk  group  of  youth. 
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IN  THE  FOREFRONT: 
Removal  of  Juveniles  from  Adult  Jails 


Illinois  Department  of  Children  and  Family  Services 
Division  of  Youth  and  Coimtunlty  Services 
Juvenile  Justice  Section 


July,  1983 
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STATE  OF  ILUhX^S 

ORCOOftV  L  COLCA 
OmCCTON 


DEPARTMENT  OF 

CHILDREN  AND  FAMILY  SERVICES 

ONE  NONTH  OLD  STATK  CAPITOL  PLAZA 

sPNiNariKLo,  ILLINOIS  ttyot 


July.  1983 


The  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  requires  participating 
states  to  develop  alternatives  to  jail  for  delinquents  being  held  In  county 
jails  and  municipal  lock-ups  by  FFY  1985,    This  report  suirmarizes  the 
history  of  the  "removal  amendment",  describes  the  Juveniles  who  are  being 
held  in  jails  nationally  and  in  Illinois  and  discusses  options  for  addressing 
these  youth  while  also  meeting  the  needs  of  their  conmunitles. 

The  material  which  is  presented  should  be  viewed  more  as  an  introduction 
than  a  definitive  work,    A  list  of  references  is  appended  for  thos<'  who 
wish  additional  information.    Interested  persons  should  also  feel  iree  to 
contact  a  member  of  the  Department's  Division  of  Youth  an*!  Cofimunity  Services 
at  (312)  793-7100, 
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NO  JUVENILES  IN  ADULT  JAILS 


When  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  was 
reauthorized  in  1980  an  amendment  was  passed  which  added  a 

NEW  SECTION.  223U)(m),  TO  THE  ACT.     ThIS  SECTION  REQUIRES 
THAT  EACH  STATE  IN  ITS  ANNUAL  PLAN! 

"Provide  that,  beginning  after  the  5-year  period 

FOLLOWING  THE  DATE  OF  THE^ENACTMENT  OF  THE  JUVENILE 

Justice  Amendments  of  1980,  no  juvenile  shall  be 
detained  or  confined  in  any  jail  or  lockup  for 
adults,  except  that  the  administrator  shall  promul- 
GATE REGULATIONS  WHICH  (A)  RECOGNIZE  THE  SPECIAL 
NEEDS  OF  AREAS  CHARACTERIZED  BY  LOW  POPULATION 
DENSITY  WITH  RESPECT  TO  THE  DETENTION  OF  JUVENILES; 
AND  (B)  SHALL  PERMIT  THE  TEMPORARY  DETENTION  IN 
SUCH  ADULT  FACILITIES  OF  JUVENILES  ACCUSED  OF 
SERIOUS  CRIMES  AGAINST  PERSONS,  SUBJECT  TO  THE 
PROVISIONS  OF  PARAGRAPH  (13),  WHERE  NO  EXISTING 
ACCEPTABLE  ALTERNATIVE  PLACEMENT  IS  AVAILABLE; 


A  NEW  PARAGRAPH  WAS  ALSO  ADDED  TO  SECTION  223Cc).TO  PROVIDE 
THAT : 


Failure  to  achieve  compliance  with  the  require- 
ments OF  SUBSECTION  (A)(Iti)  WITHIN  THE  5-YEAR 

time  limitation  shall  terminate  any  state  s  eligi- 
bility for  funding  under  this  subpart,  unless  the 
Administrator  determines  that  Q)  the  State  is  in 
substantial  compliance  with  such  requirements 

THROUGH  THE  ACHIEVEMENT  OF  NOT  LESS  THAN  75  PERCENT 
REMOVAL  OF  JUVENILES  FROM  JAILS  AND  LOCKUPS  FOR 
ADULTS;  AND  (2)  THE  STATE  HAS  MADE,  THROUGH  APPRO- 
PRIATE EXECUTIVE  OR  LEGISLATIVE  ACTION,  AN  UN- 
EQUIVOCAL COMMITMENT  TO  ACHIEVING  FULL  COMPLIANCE 
WITHIN  A  REASONABLE  TIME,  NOT  TO  EXCEED  TWO  ADDI- 
TIONAL years/ 
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NATIONAL  OVERVIEW  OF  JUVENILES  IN  ADULT  JAILS 


A   976  survey  conducted  by  the  Children's  Defense  Fund.  Children  In  Adult 
Jam.  estimated  that  500,000  juveniles  were  held  In  adult  Jails  in  the 
United  States  during  1975,    Precise  national  Information  on  the  numbers  and 
Characteristics  of  those  youth  held  were,  and  are.  unavailable  because  of 
different  definitions  of  "juvenile"  used  by  various  states,  differences  In 
sample  sizes  and  the  confidentiality  of  juvenile  records.    In  addition.  facIL 
ties  holding  persons  less  than  two  days,  such  as  Illinois'  252  municipal 
lock-ups  .were  not  polled  In  the  survey.    Of  the  500.000  youth  Identified  In 
the  survey  It  was  estimated  that  approximately: 

.    9%  were  charged  with  committing  crimes  against  persons; 

18*  were  status  offenders; 

.    45:  had  conniltted  no  crime; 

.    9^  were  13  year$  or  youngyr; 

.    83"  were  male,  17^  were  female; 

•    81 ^  were  white,  19%  were  non-white. 

The  US.  Department  of  Justice,  Bureau  of  Justice  Statistics,  completes  a 
nnVT.l''  '??'"u      the  nation's  "local  jails".    This  census  consists  of  a 
one-day  po  1  that  profiles  the  country's  jal 1  population.    The  results  of 
the  last  three  census  are  listed  below: 

Date  Census  Conducted  Number  of  Juveniles  Jailed 

March  15,  1970  3^857 
February  15,1978  1^511 

June  30.1982  1^729 


ThPse  results  Indicate  a  rise  in  the  number  of  juveniles  held  In  adult  jails 
over  the  last  four  years.  This  Increase  is  even  more  dramatic  when  one 
considers  the  success  of  the  movement  to  deinstitutionalize  status  offenders 
(Illinois  has  been  successful  In  "reinoving"  or  deinstitutionalizing  status 
offenders  from  all  secure  facilities.)  That  is,  the  1975  and  1978  figures 
include  status  ofTenders  In  the  number  of  juveniles  detained  In  adult 
jails;  since  most  states  have  met  the  deinstitutionalization  mandate  since 
197S,  the  1982  total  should  not  Include  a  significant  number  of  status 
offenders.    It  therefore  seems  reasonable  to  infer  that  jailing  of  juveniles 
IS  on  the  rise  -  while  the  rate  of  juvenile  crime  between  1975  and  1981 
showed  a  steady  or  declining  pattern  (See  Figure  1). 
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FIGURE  1 

ILLINOIS  ADULT  AND  JUVENILE  ARRESTS:  1975-81 
FiGimes  twauoe  u  to  n  nnn 

dlOS.  FICUACS  M  MT  IHCUUOE  P 
UM  OtOS  OCTfllNCO  AS  AOULft. 


YEAR 


TOTAL  JUVEHtLC  HUQ  AOULT  flKrtt5T5      TOTAL  JUVENUC  MtfieSTS        JUVENlUC  VIOLENT  CftlHE  MAEST9 
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Aside  from  the  large  numbers  of  youths  for  whom  detention  In  an  adult  facility 
s  obvious  y   napproprlate,  the  need  to  remove  juveniles  from  adult  jails 
land  municipal  lock-ups)  Is  underscored  by  the  conditions  of  the  Jafls  them- 
fSut  Coalition  for  Jail  Reform,  In  a  bulletin  entitled  -Facts 

about  America's  Jails/  reported  that; 

.   There  are  3,493  jails  In  the  U.S.,  2,900  of  which  are  operated 
by  counties  with  the  remaining  593  run  by  municipalities  (no 
estimate  Is  available  of  the  number  of  lock-ups  In  the  U.S.); 

•  35X  are  more  than  50  years  old; 

•  ^^^^     maximum  security,  though 
only  30S  of  all  Inmates  are  charged  with  serious  crime; 

.   77%  have  no  rehabilitation  or  treatment  services; 

•  IIX  are  under  court  order  to  Improve  jail  conditions; 

.   20%  of  the  jails  are  Involved  In  a  pending  lawsuit  for  over- 
crowded conditions,  lack  of  recreational  programs,  outdated 
facilities  and  1nade<)uate  medical  care. 

The  reasons  for  jailing  juveniles  pale  even  more  In  the  light  of  other  argu- 
ments which  support  removal  of  delinquents  from  adult  jails  as  suninarlzed 
below. 


REASONS  FOR  JAILING 


SUPPORT  FOR  REMOVAL 


Prevent  juveniles  from  commit- 
ting further  delinquent  acts. 


Protect  juveniles  from  a  harm- 
ful home  environment  where  they 
may  become  victims  of  child  or 
sexual  abuse. 


Further  delinquent  acts  may  be 
prevented  for  the  time  a  youth 
Is  jailed.   There  Is  no  assurance 
that  future  delinquent  acts  will 
be  pricvented.   Further,  a  1982 
U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
decision  held  that  "crime  pre- 
vention** Is  not  an  adequate 
justification  for  detaining  a 
juvenile. 

The  harm  resulting  from  holding 
a  juvenile,  the  victim  of  a 
crime,  In  a  secure  setting 
(frequently  In  Isolation  In  a 
drunk  Unk  or  padded  cell)  may 
outweigh  the  psychological  or 
physical  harm  of  abuse.  Other 
less  drastic  measures,  which 
are  supportive  of  the  youth, 
should  be  utilized. 
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REASONS  FOR  JAILING  SUPPORT  FOR  REMOVAL 


Assure  the  appearance  1n  court 
of  those  youth  who  are  likely 
to  flee  the  Jurisdiction  or  Just 
not  show  for  a  court  hearing. 


Protect  juveniles  from  doing 
harm  to  themselves  or  from 
becoming  victims  of  others. 


Teach  the  Juvenile  a  lesson. 


Help  parents  who  are  claiming 
to  have  problems  controlling 
their  children. 


A  federal  Judge  ruled  In  1982 
that  Jailing  a  Juvenile  who 
Is  alleged  to  have  committed  a 
crime  In  an  adult  Jail  was  a  vio- 
lation of  that  child's  rights 
under  the  Fourteenth  Amendment* 
According  to  studies  done  by 
the  Community  Research  Fonxn, 
when  youth  are  properly 
screened  based  on  offense  and 
history,  only  a  very  small 
percentage  fall  to  appear  for 
the  court  hearing. 

Twelve  out  of  every  100,000  Juv- 
eniles held  In  adult  Jails 
coflwit  suicide.   This  figure  Is 
8  times  the  suicide  rate  for 
Juveniles  In  detention  centers 
and  5  times  the  suicide  rate  of 
Juveniles  In  the  general  popu- 
lation. 

Research  shows  that  Incarcerating 
youths  doej  not  deter  delinquency 
and  may,  given  recidivism  rates, 
actually  promote  delinquency, 
Further,  Jails  do  not  provide 
the  specialized  education  and 
treatment  services  needed  by 
youth. 

Other,  more  appropriate  alter- 
natives are  available  to  parents 
who  are  having  problems  with 
their  children.   Rather  than 
trying  to  "fix"  a  youth , these 
programs  engage  all  members  of 
the  families  In  addressing 
the  presenting  problem. 
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REASONS  FOR  JAlLlfKi  SUPPORT  FOR  REMOVAL 


Save  money.    It's  cheaper  than 
sending  a  youth  to  a  specialized 
Juvenile  secure  facility* 


Protect  the  coftwunlty  from 
being  victimized  by  the  acts 
of  Juveniles  who  have  a  his- 
tory of  coflinltting  serious 
offenses. 


Since  only  10%  of  the  Juveniles 
presently  being  detained  have  com- 
mitted crimes  against  persons, 
most  youth  can  be  effectively 
dealt  with  in  comnunlty-based  , 
services  withOMt  Jeopardizing  the 
safety  of  the  connunity.  The 
Aawrican  Justice  Institute 
estinatts  that  merely  Jailing 
I  Juvenile  without  providing 
the  necessary  services  costs 
$24  per  day,   Ccemunlty  alter- 
natives range  from  $14  per  day 
for  home  detention  to  $17  per 
day  for  small  group  and  attention 
homes.   Secure  detention  In  a 
Juvenile  center  with  full  ser- 
vices costs  $61  per  day. 

Studtes  Indicate  that  Juveniles 
charged  with  violent  offenses 
to  persons  generally  account 
for  less  than  10X  of  all  Juveniles 
In  Jails  and  4t  of  a11  Juveniles 
who  are  arrested. 


PASSAGE  OF  SEC.  223la)(14) 


The  number  of  children  In  Jails  and  the  consequences  of  their  Jailing  were 

much  discussed  by  Congress  prior  to  the  passage  of  Sec.  223(a) (U).  Thus 

the  Intent  of  the  removal  amendiDent  is  well  documented  in  the  discussions 
preceding  its  adoption: 

.    Removal  of  Juveniles  from  adult  Jails  and  lock-ups  was  first 
'discussed  In  a  hearing  on  reauthorization  of  the  JJDPA  before 
the  Subcoawlttee  on  Human  Resources  of  the  House  Education 
and  Labor  Conwlttee.   Deputy  Attorney  General  Charles  Renfrew 
strongly  recoamended  the  amendnent  in  his  remarks: 

"It  has  long  been  recognized,  Mr,  Chairman,  that  children 
re<^u1re  special  protections  when  they  come  Into  contact 
with  the  criminal  Justice  system  .  ,  .  One  area  where 
we  have  failed  to  provide  the  necessary  protection.  Is 
the  placement  of  Juveniles  In  adult  Jails  and  lock-ups. 
.  .  .  Perhaps  the  general  lack  of  public  awareness  and 
low  level  of  official  action  Is  due  to  a  low  level  of 
visibility  of  Juveniles  In  Jails  —  but  they  are  there. "-^ 

.    The  House  Education  and  Labor  Committee  clarified  the  definition 
of  adult  Jails  and  lock-ups  In  Its  report  to  the  full  House: 
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"For  the  purposes  of  this  provision,  a  Jail  for  adults  ' 
Is  defined  as  a  locked  facility,  adnlnlsttred  by  state, 
county,  or  local  law  enforcement  and  correctional 
agencies,  the  purpose  of  which  Is  to  detain  adults 

^  charged  with  violating  criminal  law,  pending  trial. 
Also  considered  as  adult  Jails  are  those  facilities 
used  to  holdlconvlcted  adult  criminal  offenders 
sentenced  for  less  than  one  year«  The  new  provision 
Is  Intended  to  require  the  removal  of  Juveniles  from 

.  such  facilities*  A  1ock>up  for  adults  Is  similar  to 
a  Jail  for  adults  except  that  It  Is  generally  a 
municipal  or  police  facility  of  a  temporary  nature 
which  does  not  hold  persons  after  they  have  been 
formally  charged.*' 

The  Conmlttee  Indicated  that  the  Intent  of  the  amendment  was  not  to 
prohibit  secure  detention  for  Juvenile  delinquent  offenders  but  only 
to  prohibit  their  detention  In  adult  Jails  and  lock-ups> 

Juveniles  formally  waived  or  transferred  to  criminal  court  were 
excluded      the  Committee  from  Section  2Z3(a)(14).    It  qualified 
this  exception  by  sUtIng  that  "  •  .  •  the  new  provision  Is  not 
intended  to  encourage  Increased  waivers  of  Juveniles  to  criminal 
court,  a  tkcrease  In  the  age  of  original  or  concurrent  criminal 
court  Juriidlctlon,  or  a  lowering  of  the  age  of  Juvenile  court 
Jurisdiction  for  specific  categories  or  classes  of  offenses  com- 
mitted by  Juveniles."^   It  was  also  reiterated  that  an.y  Juvenile 
held  In  an  adult  facility,  as  a  result  of  transfer,  was  to  be 
kept  "sight  and  sound"  separate  In  accordance  with  Sec.  22:>(a)(13] 
of  the  Act. 

.  The  Connittee  spoke  to  the  Implementation  of  the  removal  provision 
stating  that  it  expected  a  "rule  of  reason"  to  be  followed: 

"For  example.  It  would  be  permissible  for  OJJDP  to  permit 
temporary  holding  In  an  adult  Jail  or  lock-up  by  police  of 
juveniles  arrested  for  comnlttlng  an  act  which  would  be  a 
crime  If  conmltted  by  an  adult  for  purposes  of  Identification, 
processing,  and  transfer  to  Juvenile  court  officials  or 
Juvenile  shelter  or  detention  facilities.   Any  such  holding 
of  Juveniles  should  be  limited  to  the  absolute  minimum  time 
necessary  to  complete  this  action,  not  to  exceed  six  hours, 
but  In  no  case  overnight.    Section  223(a)(13)  would  prohibit 
such  Juveniles  who  are  delinquent  offenders  from  having 
contact  with  adult  offenders  during  this  brief  holding  period."^ 


SUPPORT  FOR  REMOVAL 


National  support  for  the  removal  amendment  developed  quickly.  The  President 
of  the  National  Council  of  Juvenile  and  Family  Court  Judges  testified  that 
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thI  V/^^  t^'^VU  *°      to  9"  children  out  of  Jails.' 

The  36  member  National  Coalition  for  Jail  Reform  adopted  a  policy  that. 

which  has  remained  active  In  the  nationwide  removal  effort,  are: 

American  Bar  Association 
National  Street  Law  Institute 
American  Correctional  Association 
National  Sheriffs  Association 
American  Jail  Association 
National  Legal  Aid  and  Defender  Association 
John  Howard  Association 
National  Council  on  Crime  and  Delinquency 
National  Association  of  Counties 
National  League  of  Cities 
National  Criminal  Justice  Association 

JnJ^H^^InllifJ^^  following  groups  have  supported  removal  and/or  have  p«r. 
aSiu  jal?;!       *  volunteer  service  to  assist  In  reaving  Juveniles  from 

Children's  Defense  Fund 
Council  of  Jewish  Women 
Boys  Clubs  of  America 
Jaycees 

League  of  Women  Voters 
Kiwanis 

Association  of  Junior  Leagues 


JUVENILES  IN  ILLINOIS  JAILS 

JIunIu^HJ?c  "T^*!       detention  of  Juveniles  m  municipal  loclc-ups  and 
rr,TM  itnl-    ^"^l^li'  standards  for  detention  of  Juveniles  In 

P^™^*       f«  d^"g  0^  delinquents  under  16  yiars  in  "locked 
rooms.     At  least  12  counties  are  holding  youthi  pursuant  to  this  standard. 

The  general  characterstlcs  of  Juveniles  held  In  Illinois'  252  municipal 
lock-ups  and  90  county  Jails  during  1982  are  sumarUed  In  Figure  2.  t 
TftT.  iJr.l'f^^ll''       y""*!- wy  be  detained  In  a  Jail,  those  2ho  are  most 
unntS  .  o    °  1  '"^^       between  15  and  16  years  of  age.   While  white 
^fnJ ^^l.™^^f^f' detained  than  black  youth,  blacks,  which  repre- 
sent 14.6.  of  II  inois'  total  population,  are  over-represented  In  the 
detained  population. 

Alt^HJugh  only  1451  of  the  6184  Juveniles  held  in  Illinois'  adult  Jails  and 

over  6  hours  (See  Figure  3).  As  shown  below,  this  sharply  contrasts  with 
municipal  lock-up  practice,  where  4146  C88S)  of  the  youth  are  released  in 
less  than  six  hours,  and  suggests  that  initial  efforts  to  effect  the  rwioyal 
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FIGURE  2t  Characteristics  of  Youth  DETAint:*  for  all  Offenses  in 
Illinois'  County  Jails  and  fluNiciPAL  Lock-upsi  1982 
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FIGURE  3:  Total  Detention  of  Juveniles, 
Ages  10-17*,  in  Juvenile  Detention  Centers, 
County  Jails  and  Municipal  Lock-ups! 
1981  AND  1982 
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of  juveniles  from  jails  should  be  concentrated  on  those  county  facilities 
which  are  holdimj  the  most  youth. 


LEN6    '  OF 

Detention 


872 


6  Hrs  n 
OR  Less  u  -i-i-* 


Over 
6  Hrs 


892 


(;>ven  the  6  hour  "rule  of  reason"  such  an  approach  seems  most  likely  to 
enable  Illinois  to  denonstrate  a  75'  decrease  In  the  numbers  of  alleged 
or  adjudicated  delinquents  detained  by  the  beginning  of  FFY  1985,  the  date 
set  for  compliance  with  Sec,  223{a){14). 

It  should  be  noted,  too,  that  while  this  report  focuses  on  those  alleged 
or  adjudicated  delinquents  being  held  in  municipal  lock-ups  and  county 
jdlls,  approximately  13,000  alleged  or  adjudicated  delinquents  are  held 
annually  in  Illinois*  thirteen  detention  centers.    The  holding  of  these 
youth  does  not  jeopardize  Illinois*  compliance  with  Sec.  223(a)(14).  This 
does  not  mean,  however,  that  many  of  these  13,000  youth  might  be  addressed 
as  effectively  in  a  non-secure  setting. 

The  number  of  Juveniles  held  for  selected  offense  categories  by  the  length 
of  time  they  were  held  in  county  jails  in  1982  is  included  in  Table  1. 
Table  2  depicts  similar  information  for  municipal  lock-ups.    An  analysis 
of  these  tables  indicates  that: 

.    While  88v  of  the  juveniles  held  in  municipal  lock-up 

less  than  6  hours    (See  Figure  4), only  12%  of  the  juveniles 
detained  in  county  jails  are  released  in  that  time.  14% 
of  the  youths  detained  in  county  jails  remain  there  over 
two  weeks  (See  Fiqure  5). 

.    2b  ■  of  the  youth  detained  in  county  jails  are  held  for  a 
relatively  minor  charge  (See  Figure  6).    All  of  these 
youths  could  be  served  by  community-based  programs. 
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FIGURE  ^ 

DETENTION  LENGTH  FOR  JUVENILES  IN  MUNICIPRL  LOCKUPS 
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FIGURE  5 

DETENTION  LENGTH  FOR  JUVENILES  IN  COUNTY  JRILS:  ISBl 
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•  Tart  nf  ^I^H^^*****^""^     """^^  h^ld  Pursuant  to  som 
rZlf  t  aI^'^I                          w«s  issutd  -for  their  arrest,  a 
SSekinSs  „%£r  -5!%"K'^°^"*5'  SOW  youths  have  been  sentenrtd  to 

S2S«;t^n^  n^r*"'  "Tr'  '^'f?^"***       «"°«her  Jurisdiction  or 
the  Department  of  Corrections  (See  Figure  6  and  Table  l)r. 

•  2ff,nlJ^fi(2"^^!  '"^  detained  because  of 

;JuTir."j;?urr?Jj?f      &"V%V"2  ;t  fOr^housS;1{ese 

•  hild°I„i^ii[nr*M!'^''  ^"  iwjnlclpal  Jails  over  6  hourS  were  being 
h!iJ  ^Li?  u?fh°^r;"!?  °r  °'-  non-offenses  and  could  havi 
ilTe  ?i;;Je1':„;';'Sf:i:f  ^"  alternatives 

•  ?!ulllJ?!["5*'J"''  consistent  with  research  on  youth  Involved  with  the 
Juvenile  Justice  system.  1s  the  disproportionate  number  of  black 
youths  detained  for  coimlttlng  a  serious  offense  against  a  person  - 

Juven  les  held  In  county  Jails  In  1982.    This  finding  will  be  more 
1s°"dertSkin      °"  '  »1te-by-s1te  basis  as  program  development 

Given  the  nature  of  the  offenses  with  which  youth  are  charged.  It  seems 
reasonable  to  assume,  pendlna  on-site  assessment,  that  many  of  the  youth  who 

^fn^^wlJJ  ""^9"  have  Instead 

It  comnunlty-based  programs.   Those  youths  who  require  secure 
detention  for  their  safety  or  that  of  the  community  may  be  referred  to 
UfSI^L-S  °/  "i"""  st"^^-<ntens1ve  programs  which  have  been 

developed  to  meet  the  needs  of  these  youth.   To  achieve  these  ends  staff 
follow  a  six-step  process: 

.    Sites  where  youth  are  being  held  in  Jails  are  Identified  and  a 
profile  of  the  youth  In  detention  by  site  developed. 

•  selected  counties  and  work  with  key  actors  (Judge, 
states  attorney,  sheriff,  probation  staff,  police,  local 
government  officials)  to  determine  which  youth  1h  detention 
must  be  held  In  a  secure  facility  and  which  youth  In  detention 
could  be  referred  to  and  addressed  by  a  conmunlty-based  program 
or  no  program  at  all.  k>  ■ 

.    Existing  community  resources  are  Identified  -  screening  units, 
secure  detention  facility  such  as  a  detention  center,  alternative 
programs  for  delinquent  youth. 

.    If  no  resources  exist  to  address  these  youth,  program  development 
is  undertaken  to  frame  and  gain  support  for  a  project  which  will 
meet  the  needs  of  the  youth  who  would  otherwise  be  detained  and 
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FIGURE  6 

JUVENILES  OETRINEO  IN  COUNTY  JRILSt  1982 
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TABLE  1:   Juveniles,  Ares  10-17\Detaineo  in  Illinois'  County  Jails  by  Offense  Type 
AND  Length  of  Detention:  1982 


LENGTH  OF 
^Ss,DETENTION 

OFFENCE 
TYPE 

6  HRS. 
OR 
LESS 

6-2'* 

HRS 

1-2 

DAYS 

2-^ 

DAYS 

1-9 

DAYS 

9-11 

DAYS 

11-19 

DAYS 

OVER 

19 

DAYS 

TOTAL 

Serious  Offpnsc 
Against  Person  ^ 

7 

33 

20 

10 

11 

5 

12 

22 

126 

Serious  Offense 
Against  Property^ 

22 

17 

26 

12 

22 

21 

21 

31 

232 

Court  Action  - 
Delinquency  ' 

31 

87 

183 

131 

71 

15 

27 

15 

620 

Non-serious 
Delinquency 

100 

95 

52 

37 

31 

15 

15 

16 

361 

Other  5 

1^* 

27 

28 

13 

10 

5 

7 

5 

109 

TOTAL 

17^1 

289 

309 

239 

113 

91 

82 

119 

1151  1 

Source:  Juvenile  Monitoring  Information  System 
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FIGURE? 

JuvQniles  Detaingd  in  County  Jails:  1982 

FlguTM  Inclmk  10  to  17  ytor  old*. 


TABLE  2:  Juveniles,  Ages  10-17*,  Detained  in  Municipal  Lock-ups  by  Offense  Type 
  AND  Length  of  Detention!  1982 


Length  of 

^  ^S^Dentention 

Offense 

Type  ^S^^ 

OR 

Less 

fi-9ii 
o  a 

HRS. 

DAYS 

DAYS 

/1_Q 
DAYS 

Q  Ml 
3-14 

DAYS 

1/1  1Q 

14-iy 

DAYS 

OVER 
19 

DAYS 

TOTAL 

Serious  Offense  Against 

393 

52 

11 

7 

1 

0 

0 

1 

465 

Serious  Offense  Against 
Property  ^ 

374 

90 

17 

10 

1 

0 

0 

0 

492 

Court  Action  Delinquency' 

56 

20 

8 

6 

1 

2 

0 

0 

93 

Non-serious 

)ELlNQUENCY^ 

2955 

227 

45 

15 

3 

2 

0 

2 

3249 

Other  ^ 

363 

58 

4 

1 

2 

1 

0 

0 

434 

TOTAL 

4146 

447 

85 

39 

3 

0 

3 

4733 

Source:  .Juvcnilp  Monitoring  Infonnatlon  System 
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FIGURE  8 

JUVENILES  0ETAI1NE0  IN  HUNICIPRL  JAILS:  1982 
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JUVENILES  DETAINED 
IN  COUNTY  JAILS  FOR 
ALL  OFFENSES  BY  COURT 
CIRCUIT  :  1982 


FIGURE  9 

N  -  1451 
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maintain  the  safety  of  the  comunlty. 

.   Working  agreements  are  dewfeloped  among  the  key  actors  to  assure 
a  coBinon  understanding  of  their  roles  and  mutual  expectations. 

.   Programs  are  monitored  on-site  and  through  monthly  progress, 
evaluation,  and  Juvenile  Monitoring  Information  System  reports. 


POSSIBLE  REMOVAL  PROGRAM  SITES 


When  the  number  of  Juveniles  detained  In  county  jails  is  plotted  on  a 
map  of  the  state,  the  number  of  court  circuits  which  ar^  potential  pro- 
gram sites  is  narrowed  (See  Figure  9).   Categorizing  ci.cuit   totals  by 
type  of  offense  further  defines  the  population  to  be  assessed;  and 
addressed  on-site  by  estimating  the  number  of  youths  in  the  circuit  who 
may.  require  some  form  of  secure  detention  (See  Figure  10  and  Table  M. 


CURRENT  PROGRAHMING  EFFORTS  TO  EFFECT  "tMOVAL 


Alternatives  to  detention  are  already  utider  development  In  those  counties 
which  have  a  history  of  detaining  significant  nimbers  of  delinquent  youth. 
These  alternatives  will  divert  all  but  the  most  serious  youth  to  conmn^ 
based  programs.   Other  options  will  need  to  be  developed  for  that  re%i<\u^} 
population  of  youtn  who  must  be  held,  fbr  their  own  protection  or  that  of 
the  conwunlty.  In  a  secure  place. 

On-site  Interviews  with  key  actors  In  the  juvenile  Justice  system  clarify 
Impressions  gleaned  through  data  analysis.  Jhese  Interviews  conflm  or 
negate  the  need  for  alternative  services.   They  also  bring  to  light  any 
factors  which  may  be  Influencing  detention  practices  In  the  community  and 
enable  a  more  precise  definition  of  the  population  In  need  of  service. 

Concept  papers  have  already  been  accepted  by  the  Department  of  Children 
and  Family  Services,  approved  by  the  Director  and  the  Illinois  Juvenile 
Justice  Conmisslon  and  applications  for  funding  Invited  from: 


Kankakee  County: 


Macon  County: 


An  application  for  fundinq  of  crisis  Interven- 
tion services  and  a  juvenile  Intake  screening 
unit  has  been  received  and  Is  being  processed. 
It  Is  anticipated  that  this  program,  by  using 
comnunlty  services  and  foster  hornes  Instead 
of  detention,  will  provide  an  alternative  to 
detention  for  delinquents  In  the  county. 

An  application  for  funding  of  a  public  service/ 
restitution  project  for  80-100  juveniles  ad- 
judicated or  placed  on  supervision  for  property 
crimes  has  been  awarded.   This  project  shouliS 
not  only  address  Macon's  problem  with  serious 
offenders  but  its  need  for  alternatives  to 
detention  for  delinquents  as  well. 
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JUVENILES  DETAINED 
IN  COUNTY  JAILS  FOR 
SERIOUS  CRIMES  AGAINST 
PERSONS  BY  COURT  CIRCUI" 
1982 

FIGURE  10 

N  =  126 
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Vermilion  County: 


Whiteside  County: 


An  appllcetlon  his  been  received  to  fund  counsel- 
ing and  educitlonel  support  services  to  court- 
referred  delinquent  youth.   It  Is  antlclptted 
that  this  progrw  will  provide  the  court  with  an 
alternative  to  detention.  Additional  prograwnlng 
nay  be  warranted  If  detention  continues  at  a 
high  level. 

An  application  for  funds  to  recruit  and  train 
foster  homes  for  delinquents  has  been  awarded,  it 
Is  anticipated  that  these  homes  will  provide  arj 
alternative  for  youths  who  would  otherwise  be  de- 
tained. 


All  program  development  efforts  to  date  have  been  directed  toward  Illinois' 
achieving  75X  compliance  with  Sec.  223(a)(l4)     Yet  to  be  ""d«r^*«^^«  P)^^ 
gram  development  for  those  youth  who  must  be  held  In  a  physically  secure  or 
$taff*secure  setting. 
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SUPPLEMENTAL  FIGURES  AND  TABLES 


Figure  A:      Juveniles  Detained  for  all  Offenses  In  Illinois' 
County  Jails  and  Municipal  Lock-ups  by  Age  and 
Sex  :  1982 

Figure  B:      Juveniles  Detained  in  Municipal  Lock-ups  by 
Age  and  Sex  :  1982 

Figure  C:      Juveniles  Detained  In  County  Jails  by  Age  and 
Sex  :  1982 

Table  A:        Juveniles  Ages  10-17  Detained  in  County  Jails 
and  Municipal  Lock-ups  by  Sex,  Offense  and 
Facility  Type  :  1981  and  1982 

Table  B:        Juveniles  Ages  10-17  Detained  for  all  Offenses 
in  Illinois'  Couftjy  Jails  and  Municipal  Lock-ups 
by  Sex  and  Race  :  1982 

Table  C:        Juveniles  Ages  13-16  Deatined  for  Serious  Crimes 
Against  Persons  and  Property  in  Illinois  by 
Facility  Type  :  1981  and  1982 
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FiouPE  A  :  Juveniles  Detained  for  all  Offenses  in  Illinois'  Municipal 
Lock-ups  and  County  Jails  by  Age  and  Sex:  1982 
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f-UiUKt  B 

JUVENILES  DETfilNED  IN  MUNICIPAL  LOCKUP:  BT  AGE  *  SE> 
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FiGURE  C 

JUVENILES  OETRINED  IN  COUNTY  JRILS:  BY  RCE  RND  SEX 
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TABLE  A  :  JuvCNtUS^  AgES  1(^-17*,  DETAINED  IN  CoUNTY  JaILS  AND  MUNICIPAL  LOCK-UPS  BY  Sex^ 

OfrENSt  AND  Facility  Type  j  1981  and  1982 

Source;  Juv*flt1t  Monitoring  Infonwtlon  Syste* 
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Facility 

• 

M  A  L  F 

FEMALE 

Race 

Mhite 

Black 

Other 

White 

Black 

Other 

County 
Jails 

916  / 

275  / 

15 y 

210  / 

33  / 

2 

/  76.0X 

/  22.81 

/  85. 8X 

/  13, 3X 

/  .8X 

Municipal 
Lock-Ups 

2517 / 

997  / 

157 / 

678  / 

351  / 

33 / 

/  68.6X 

/  27.21 

/  4.2Z 

/  63. 8Z 

/  33.11 

/  3  ax 

TABLE  B:  Juveniles  Ages  10-17*  Detained  for  all  Offenses  in  Illinois'  County  Jails 

AND  flUNICIPAL  LoCK-UPS  BY  SEX  AND  RaCE:  1982 


Source:  Juvenile  Monitoring  Information  System 


FACILITY 
TYPE 

'81  / 

OR 

IMES  AGAINST  PERSONS 

CRIMES  AGAINST  PROPERTY 

13  YRSi 

11  YRS. 

15  YRS. 

16  YRS. 

13  YRS. 

11  YRS, 

15  YRS. 

16  YRS. 

MUNICIPAL  LOCK-UPS 

29  / 

57 / 
/ 

70/ 

121  y 

/177 

/ 

/ 

/  11 

73/ 

132/ 

/^  121 

J66>/ 
/  185 

COUNTY  JAILS 

7  / 
/  ^ 

18 / 
/ 21 

35  / 

/n 

83  / 

30/ 
/ 12 

57/ 

/27 

101/ 
/66 

160  / 

All 

DETENTION  CENTERS 

231  / 

/m 

inni  / 
/l299 

Asm 

/ 

/m 

1//  / 

yM27 

708/ 
^715 

855 / 
7966 

TOTAL 

270  / 
/ 557 

627 / 

/m 

lloe/ 

/l113 

1509/ 

/1717 

311 / 

/301 

607  / 

Vbis 

911/ 
/935 

1181/ 
/1276 

TABLE  C:  Juveniles.  Aces  13-16,  Detained  for  Serious  Crimes  Against  Persons  and  Property 
IN  Illinois'  by  Facility  Type:  1981  and  1982 
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NOTES 


Testimony  of  Deputy  Attorney  General  Charles  Renfrew  to  the 
Subcommittee  on  Human  Resources  of  the  House  Education  and 
Labor  Coirmltteem  March  19 » 1980. 


2.  Ibid. 

3.  Ibid. 

4.  Ibid. 


5.  '^Serious  Crimes  Against  Persons"  Includes  all  murder  and 
attempted  murder,  rape  and  attempted  rape,  all  robbery  and 
attempted  robbery,  all  battery,  all  aggravated  assault  and 
simple  assault,  unlawful  use  of  a  weapon,  deviate  sexual 
assault.  Indecent  liberties  with  a  child.  Intimidation, 
kidnapping  and  aggravated  kidnapping. 

6.  "Serious  Offenses  Against  Property"  Includes  burglary  and 
attempted  burglary,  burglary  to  motor  vehicle  over  $300, 
theft  over  $300,  all  vehicle  theft,  arson,  aggravated  arson, 
and  attempted  arson. 

7.  "Court  Action  -  Delinquency"  includes  contempt-delinquency, 
probation  violuition  -  delinquency,  parole  revocation,  held 
on  warrant,  held  for  OOC  and  some  post  adjudicatory 
dispositions. 

8.  "Non-serious  Delinquency"  includes  all  offenses  related  to 
cannlbis,  manufacture  or  possession  of  controlled  substances, 
all  liquor  violations,  all  reckless  driving,  disorderly 
conduct*  phone  threats,  false  fire  alarms,  mob  action, 
false  police  reports,  resisting  an  officer,  escape,  bribery, 
illegal  alien  status,  mail  theft,  trespass,  unlawful  sale  or 
possession  of  a  weapon,  prostitution,  defacing  an  ID  card, 
pimping,  obscenity,  all  gambling,  curfew  and  others. 

9.  "Others"  includes  all  status  and  non-offenses  and  court 
action  -  WINS. 
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lUlUUAT  TOtmii  OOVBMWlKirr  UIK)II8B  to  a  RATXOIIAt  nOBUM 


Hlehali  I*  ttefrl 
NCSL  Touth  tervlcci  Projaet 


Thli  Ittut  brief  on  ruMwy  youth  ditalla  fidcril  ifforti  In  thin  fUld,  •UMurlitt  the 
•crvlctt  dallvary  iyit««,  and  Mghllghti  thi  itatii'  involv««cnt, 


CoHunlty^hatcd  runamy  youth  proitrtat  taargtd  In  tht  ald-lHO't  In  ntponii  to  thm 
nc*<it  of  thouatndt  of  youth  wtio  lift  hOM  and  vtrt  on  tha  aovc  tcroti  th«  coantryi 
Conctmtd  vlth  tha  pottntlal  aYplolcttlon  tnd  vletlaiuitlon  of  young  paopli  tftilli  on 
tha  ttrattt,  tht  tarly  prograat  provldtd  ntutral  ground  and  prottctlon  unconnictid  irith 
tht  "aattbllahad  tytt««t»**  teargtncy  thtlttr,  food,  aadlcal  ctrt,  and  iMcdlata 
attlttanca  wara  of  farad  by  volunttart^  churchttt,  and  coMunlty  groupa  through  thaaa 
cantera  • 

'unavty  programt  provldtd  hoM-Uka  ataotphartt  and  wart  locattd  ^n  old  hoMt. 
ap«rtaantt»  or  ttortfrontt  vlth  opaa  accttt  24-hourt  a  day*  Although  thalr  prlaary 
objtctlvt  vat  to  kaap  youth  off  tha  ttraatt,  thttt  aarly  thalttrt  aada  aviry  effort  to 
put  youth  In  touch  with  thalr  paranta  and  to  halp  th^  ratum  ho*a« 

A  huaanlttlc  phlloaophy  of  youth 't  rlghtt  to  ttlf-4ataratnatlon  and  Involvtatnt  guldad 
the  ffvolutlon  of  theta  ctntcrt*  Prograa  ttaff  Mrt  coMlttad  to  tha  concaptt  of  trutt» 
non-Judgnenttl  tnd  aupportlvt  Inttractlon,  and  raapontlvanatt  In  ttrvlct  dallvary  to 
youth  and  to  tht  naadt  of  tha  coMunltyi  Pravantlon  and  aarly  intarventlon  vara  tha 
corncratontt  of  thtlr  work* 

By  tha  atrly  1970' a,  youth  problaat  had  bag\m  to  taka  on  nav  dlaantlona*  For  a«aapla» 
tht  nuabar  of  dtllnqutncy  catta  brought  Into  tha  juvanllt  courtt  Incrtaaad  froa  280,000 
In  1970  to  l,U2,50O  In  1972,  and  tht  ratio  of  catta  to  tha  youth  population  (U  ytara 
to  IB  yaart  of  t|a)  roaa  fro«  U6I  to  a.4Xi[11  Truancy  and  achool  dropout  ratat  alto 
cllabad  drtaatlctlly,  By  tprlng  1972,  tha  Ittua  of  runatmy  youth  graw  froa  a 
colltrtlvt  conctm  of  parantt  and  ratldtntt  tn  ctrtaln  cownioitlaa  to  a  concam  of 
ftdtral  poUcywakart  *  tunning  away  had  bacoM  a  coaaon  rtaponta  to  faally  tnd  toclal 
prttturat,  reaching  what  a  Saeiata  CoMltttt  In  1973  calltd  "apldaaic  proportlont ,"  Tha 
1976  Natlontl  Stttlatlcal  Sunf«y  on  lunaway  touth  aatlaaiad  that  733,000  young  paopla 
tnnually  litva  ho«a  at  laaat  ovamlght  without  tha  paraltalon  of  thalr  parantt  or  lagaX 
guard  1  ant , 


Tin  oaotGBBCB  OP  rmtAL  uctsiATtoiit  m  itmAUAT  TOtrm  act 

tn  the  Ittter  ptrt  of  1973,  the  Secrtttry  of  Health,  Bducetlon  tnd  Uelftre  «tttbllthed 
en  tntrt'Daptrtaentt I  CoMittte  on  Runaway  Youth  In  rttponee  to  tht  growing  national 
conctrn  tbout  the  probleat  of  runtwty  youth*  Senator  Birch  Bayh,  than  the  chalraan  of 
tha  U,S»  Senate  Judlcltry  CoMlttet,  wat  firmly  cowltted  to  developing  alternatlvaa 
that  would  divert  runaviy  youth,  labeled  tt  etatut  offeodart,  fro«  trraat,  detention, 
and  Involvewcnc  with  law  enforcement  and  violent  offendert*  Many  runaway  progrta  tttfi 
■eabcre  ttttlfled  before  Bayh't  Coaalttee  thtt  the  twelllng  nuaber  of  runaway  youth  had 
begun  tn  overwheln  their  volunteer  tttfft  tnd  Halted  oparatlng  budgett. 

At  t  retult  r>f  rhein  tffurt«.  The  Natlontl  Runaway  Touth  Fro|raa  wtt  Initiated  under 
the  tuthorliat  Ion  of  Title  III  of  the  Juvenile  Juttlce  tnd  Delinquency  Prevention  Act 

nf  1976  (PL  93-415). 
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rt.<.  X         «'»  »ho  R..ow,.3r  V.  „,h  ^^t^  ^,  n/inHiitrd  by  section  "ilS,  aret 

(1)  to  mv««t   I  be  npfdn  of  yo»ith  during  the  runnwey  Incident? 

(2)  to  reunite  youth  with  their  faBlllee  and  to  eiicourage  the  reaolutlon  of  faally 

(^)    tn   itri-ngthen    fAally  rela t lunshl pa  and   to    irrourage  atabl«  llvlnf  ftoala  for 

youth;  and 


(4)  to  help  youth  decide  upon  a  future  coura#  of  actlon« 


The  .luvonlle  Juatlce  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  haa  been  anended  twice  alnce  Ita 
.^n^rtmpnt.  expanding  the  leglalatlve  icopa  of  the  Xuniiway  Youth  Act  In  two  areaa.  Th« 
first  Eet  of  amendaenta  In  lq77  expanded  the  definition  of  runaway  youth  to  Include  tha 
prcvloualy  unidentified  and  unaervlced  population  of  honeleaa  youth,  -fta  aaendaenta 
aUo^ppclfipd  that  faitlly  reunification  ba  encourated  when  Appropriate— recognition  of 
the  fflct  that  »any  of  theaa  youth  were  hoaeleaa  becauae  of  parental  abusa  or  neglect, 
nie  iierond  set  of  aaendnenta,  In  19B0,  chang#d  the  grant  funding  proceaa  to  a  direct 
iit.ir*  iiUoratlon  h^srd  on  population  to  enaura  aervlcea  In  each  atata.    (Sa«  Tabl«  1). 

TTie  Youth  ivvelnprn^nt  Bureau  (YDB),  located  within  tha  Adalnlatration  for  Children, 
Youth,  ;ind  ramlllea,  Office  of  Huaan  Development  Servlcea,  hfta  adalnlaterad  the  Act 
«!nre  Itfi  pa89-»ge.  The  Act  «uihorliea  granta,  technical  eaalatanct,  and  ahorl-ter« 
training  ro  pi.hllc  and  private  non-profit  agcnclea  within  tha  coaunlty.  Cranta  are 
m.,.!e  devplop  *nd  at  rrngrhen  cnmmml ty-baaed  progra«a  that  provide  the  core  aervlcea 
of  t..n,Mr.iry  .hrlter ,  rounnellng,  and  after-cara  (follow-up  aervlcea)  to  runaway. 
hi>inp1pD«  ynuth  and  their  fitnlllea. 

These  jii-rv!rea  ^re  provided  both  directly  by  the  prngrana  and  throug))  contracta 
estAhlUhod  with  „ther  aervlce  provldera.  In  addition  to  these  granta,  aupport  la  alao 
being  prc.vIHpd  tT«ri>»jgh  the  National  Cooaiunlcat lona  Syate«,  designed  to  aerve  aa  a 
neutral  ihannel  of  roramunlrar  Ion  between  runaway  youth  and  their  faaUlea*  Thla  ayate* 
alao  refers  youth  to  needed  aervtri»«  within  their  co«munltlea, 

Fven  with  the  bipartisan  aupport  thla  legislation  received,  appropriation  dlfflcultlea 
have  pUguod  the  prograo.  However,  in  1975,  the  appropriation  waa  aet  at  $5  ■llllon, 
and  gradually  Inrreflned  to  Si  I  allllon  In  1978  where  It  retsalned  through  1981.  The 
Hpproprlflt  Inn  for  19fl2  haa  not  been  without  difficulty,  aa  aeveral  propoaala  have  been 
rnnMdpred  by  both  the  AdalnUtrat  Ion  and  the  Departeent  of  Health  and  Ruaan  Servlcea, 
Including  the  Jnrorporat  Ion  of  the  Runaway  Youth  Act  Into  a  b  ock  grant  tp  the  atatca 
and  the  transfer  of  the  prograaa  to  the  ACTIOH  agency.  Aa  of  exrly  February,  however, 
the  federal  Cni.rnrrent  Resolution,  effective  through  March  1982,  aeL^  the  appropriation 
level  at  $10. S  nlUlon.  It  la  anticipated  that  the  progran  will  renaln  a  categorical 
oppriition  within  the  Youth  Developnent  Bureau  of  Realtrt  and  Tlunan  Servlcea  for  FY  83, 
allhnt.gh  a  reduced  appropriation  level  say  be  considered  aa  the  Federal  role  decreaaea. 


IMPORTANCK  OF  THF  UClRUlToN 

•Hi*  PurMw.iy  nnd  Hom^lesa  Y^oth  Act  la  roRnrded  as  an  loportant  social  service 
Initiative  for  i^everal  rennons: 

(I)  Fr^cned  within  the  Juvenile  Justice  Delinquency  Prevention  Act.  the  Runaway  nnd 
H.  n»rl.-fl«  Youth  IprJ  ql.it  ion  proviiiea  an  lopetua  for  the  developoent  and  expansion  of 
.  ...-^-Mnlty  Used  pr.,Hr^m*  d*.qip.i»ed  tn  ^^rve  ttattiR  offenders.  Thua ,  non-vlolent,  Usa 
h.iImm«    nff«.i..iMrs    nre    diverted     frn«    tho    rnurts    and    Inappropriate  Institutional 
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(2)  It  It  eos^rtbcntlM  In  MiUAtlag  tha  lattgratloa  of  tha  tmilj  loto  •  vlda 
Mtvork  of  eowwtty-WM^  ■■nrleta  <latlin«4  to  Mat  faallj  o««da»  It  raqulraa 
■tttapta  at  faally  ranalflcatlmi  antf  aUblllMtloa  through  iBdlvldual  aod  faslly 
eouBMllai*        aftar-eara  tanrlcaa* 

(3)  fh%  BuMway  Touth  Act  provldaa  raeofftltloa  of  tba  fact  that  tha  nouMy  youth 
proklM  la  a  satlocial  and  lotaratata  laaua* 

(4)  Hia  Act  novldaa  fuadlni  to  anaura  that  profrasa  axlat  la  aach  auta.  Thaaa 
profraBB  ara  llnkad  tot'thar  en  a  atata,  ragloaal,  and  national  lavali  providing  a 
•athgalaa  that  aaalata  youth  in  raturnlng  to  thalr  faalllaa*  Acting  uadar  authority  of 
tha  Act,  tha  TDB  facllltataa  and  dtteouragaa  Inforaatlon  and  raaoureo  aharlng  gfaong  tho 
various  prograaa* 

(5>  lha  Act  provldaa  TDB  vlth  tha  capability  to  collact  data*  Thla  collactloo  la 
tha  only  aourca  of  natlenvida  atatlatlcnl  Inforaatloa  on  runanayt  hoMlaaa  youth  and 
thalr  faalllaa* 

(()  SUadard  nodal  ragulatlona,  davalopod  by  TDI,  provlda  for  progrna  quality  and 
eonalatancy  ahlla  allowing  progrta  flaxlblllty  and  Innovation. 

(7)  Frograaa  fuadad  \f  tha  Act  ara  abla  to  uaa  TDI  funda  to  aatabllah  eradlblllcy  aa 
raeognlitd,  fadarally-^fundad  prograat»  ualng  auch  funda  aa  %aad  aoaay"  to  gathar 
additional^  broad-baMd  auppert* 


ouiAcmigTict  or  toon  nmo 

Vhy  do  youth  ruaT  Itiara  ara  aaoy  axplaaatlona  for  why  youtha  rim  away  froa  hoao* 
Although  tha  raaaarch  on  thla  topic  la  fairly  racant,  tha  aeat  eoaprahanalva  atudlaa 
atraaa  that  nmaanya  ara  not  a  hoaoganaoua  nroup,  and  chay  axaalna  thraa  anvlrooaanta 
that  eonatltuta  aoat  of  a  youtb'a  Ufa  axptrlancat    hoati  paor,  and  achool. 

A  1974  atudy  coneludad  that  tha  lataraetloa  of  latarparaoaal,  faally,  and  achool 
factora  mom  to  praclpltata  ruaaing  aaay  froa  hoaa*  Tha  w>at  oftan  eltad  factora 
lacluda  tha  fra^uaney  of  dlaruptlva  faally  actlvltlaa*  auch  aa  fraqaant  aovaa*  parantal 
alcohellta,  abaanca  of  ona  parant,  llttla  eaaaualcatlon  In  tha  faally,  and  phyalcal  or 
annual  abuaa*  Furthar  atudlaa  daaonatrata  a  cormlatloo  afiong  alcohol  abuaa,  drug 
abuaa,  and  running  avny. 

In  abort  I  It  la  lapertaot  to  atraaa  that  ninanay  and  hoaalaaa  youth  rapraaant  two 
dlatlnet  catagorlaat  tha  foraar  who  run  froa  a  faally  altuatloo  that  haa  tha  potanclal 
for  raconclllatlon,  and  tha  lattar  In  ahlch  rauolflcatlon  any  oot  ba  poaalbla  bacauaa 
of  faally  Indlffaranea. 

lunaaay  Touth  Cant ara  ara  aarvlng  jix  dlaclnct  youth  pepulatlona* 

(DKunaany  Ttfuth.  Touth  aho  ara  '•any  froa  hoaa  without  paraiaalon  of  thalr  paranca 
or  lagal  guardlana. 

(2)yuah-out  Touth.  Touth  aho  laava  hoae  vlth  parantal  ancouragtaanc . 

O ) ThroaaiMya^  Touth  vho  laava  hoaa  vlth  knovladga  and  approval  of  paranta  or  lagal 
guardlana,  and  aho  daalra  to  laava  hoaa* 

(4)  Potantlal  gunaaay  Touth.  Touth  aho  ara  at  111  living  at  hoaa  but  ara  conaldarlng 
I aavlng  hoaa  irlthout  pamlaa Ion . 

(5)  Won-crlala  Touth.  Touth  who  ara  living  In  an  unatable  or  critical  altuatlon,  hut 
«ho  ara  not  planning  co  laava. 
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(f)iMb>'r*  y  uth  who  t^i:  ;.rr>jirti  for  v^rlOMi  otbi^r  fiurpo&^t* 

P'  N>|jr.»£Ti1cB.  The  1979  6nf  biM  eitiibllihed  by  YDB  revcili  th»t  runiwiyi  ar»  th« 
Urxeit  i«t«-gory  (U2Z),  followed  by  puihouta  ■nd  throwdv^ya  <2ftt)  and  non-crlili  youth 
(20S)*  More  frm«lea  than  wAlea  run  away  In  each  category,  with  the  exception  of  the 
push  o.iti  where  sslei  predoalnatf.  Tht  \i-\7  age  group  repreionti  R3I  of  thi  youth 
•rrv^d,  i^lthoiigh  proftriBi  alio  lerve  youth  between  the  agea  of  9  and  13  yeara  (13*3t). 
While  72X  of  youth  served  are  whtta/caucaatan/atnorlty  youth  alao  uae  theaa  prograaa 
(162  black;  tt  Hispanic), 

Living  aUua t irna «  Of  th«  youth  who  coat  to  these  aheltera  at  runawaya,  tha  largcat 
proportion  TSl  .(IT  had  b*en  living  at  hone*  However,  th6  family  had  bean  typically 
(6l»/t)  headed  by  a  single  parent  or  at«pparent* 

leferrala^  Touth  cone  In  contact  with  tha  runaway  centera  through  a  wide  variety  of 
referrala.  Ttie  aajorlty  (l9t)  refer  thctasiilvea  for  servlceat  However,  th«  police, 
courta,  probation,  and  other  Juvenile  Justice  agenclea  Initiate  27S  of  all 
referrals  —  indicating  that  thcaa  progrsaa,  aa  a  rcault  of  tha  lepleaentatlon  of 
delnst Irutlonallxatton  laws,  sra  aervlng  aa  alternative  aervlca  prograaa  for  atatua 
offendera*  Protective  acrvlcfa,  mental  health,  and  other  public  or  private  agenclea 
account  for  2\X  of  the  total  referrala*  denonatratlng  that  thcaa  prograaa  fill 
coanunlty  aervlce  gepa* 


PROORAH  WSClIPTtOM 

tt  is  lapnrtAnt  to  nora  that  tha  169  progrAea  funded  by  the  Runaway  Youth  Act  do  not 
const Itufe  all  of  the  runaway  youth  aervlca  prograea  In  tha  country t  The  YDB  prograeai 
however,  offer  a  auccetaful  deeonatratlon  effort  which  can  be  viewed  aa  a  eodel., 

Runaway  youth  ccntara  are  dlverae  teme  of  atructurc,  ranging  froa  f rca-atanding 
ee^fRency  shelt^ra  to  eultl-purposa  youth  aervlce  agenclea*  Soee  have  developed  in 
reaponaa  to  a'pcclflc  coneunlty  needa,  while  other  progrjina  have  been  aelected  aa 
denonat rat lon-sltea  to  teat  their  ability  to  deal  eora  coeprehenslvely  with  niweroua 
youth  probleea*  Kxaaplea  of  such  problems  Include  teenage  pregnancy,  school  drop-outai 
proat 1  tut  ion  I  youth  enploywenS,  and  adolescent  abuaa  • 

Deaplte  thla  diversity,  %tmfi  connon  denomlnstors  exist  In  teres  of  key  service 
components  for  sll  runsway  youth  prograna .  (All  aervlcca  arc  provided  at  no  coat  and 
have  no  eligibility  requl reaentaO  Emergency  ahelter  la  the  corncratone  of  the  runaway 
program.  Temporary  houalng  Is  provldsd  at  the  cllent'a  requeat  on  a  24-hour, 
T-day-a-week  baila  through  realdenrea  maintained  by  the  prograaa,  or  through  temporary 
foater  hoaea  ,  **hoat  homea,"  snd  other  conmunity-bjiscd  resources* 

Crisis  Intervention  counseling  Is  snothcr  key  component  thst  ssslsts  the  youth  In 
thinking  sbout  fsally  dynsalcs  snd  ths  ressons  for  running  sway.  Tbls  service 
atteapta  to  avoM  a  breaking  point  In  family  coaitunlcatlon  and  encouragea  family 
reunification*  Other  key  aervlcea  Include  outreach.  Information  and  referral,  medical 
asalatiince,  legal  aervlcea*  tranaportatlon,  placement,  advocacy,  and  after-care 
aervlcea*  In  addition  *o  providing  services  directly,  the  projects  hsve  establlahed 
solid  working  relationships  with  other  Institutions  In  the  locsl  communities)  Including 
welfsre  departments,  JuvRnlle  Justice  sgencles,  soclsl  aervlcea  programa »  achoola, 
police,  and  other  runawsy  programs  snd  crlals  Intervention  units* 

tn  a  1979  atudy,  a  AAaple  of  YDB  funded  runaway  youth  programa  revealed  that  programa 
wi»re  operating  highly  ronpUx  and  dlveralfled  service  programa*  tn  fact,  the  average 
YDB  RTjnt  prov|()pd  funding  for  leni  than  half  the  cost  of  theae  progrAma*  Other  funda 
by  thi»  proRrAtnn  Inrln.trd  tontfArts  from  the  Office  of  Juvfnlle  Juatlce  Delinquency 
Prevention,    National    Inatltiite    of    Mi*ntal    Health,    Title   XX,    state   agenclea.  local 
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■f(encUs»  And  prlvtte  foundations.  (See  Tabl«  2»)  A  cost  analytlt  devonatrated  that 
the  projects  generated  an  additional  83,000  worrh  of  raaourcea  par  ■ooth  through  the 
uae  of  volunteera,  donated  reaourcca*  and  ln-kln<d  aarvlcea. 

THZ  STATES'  KKSrONSE 

The  atatea  have  entered  thla  arana  by  provldlnx  aervlcaa  to  ruitAwaya,  hoaeleaa  youth, 
and  their  faalllea  throunh  a  variety  of  tachnlquea,  tncludlnK  specific  laxlslatlon, 
llne-ltea  approprUtlona  In  ganeral  fund  catSKorlea,  and  purchaae  of  aarvlca  contracta 
on  the  local  level* 

Bccauas  atate  Involvsacnt  la  s  fairly  racapt  activity,  thla  asctlon  of  the  report  Is 
Halted  In  scope  end  off»ra  only  a  asaple  of  atate  Involveaent*  Further  reaaarch  In 
thla  area  will  continue  through  NCSL's  Touch  Sarvlcaa  Project* 

State  Letlalatlon.  To  data,  New  York,  la  th«  only  atsta  to  have.paaaed  apeclflc 
legislation  rslaTad  to  runaway  and  hOMlaaa  youth*  TWo  key  factora  playvd  a  role  In 
the  leglalatlon' a  dsvalop«ant  ,  (t)  In  1976,  AaarablyMn  Howard  Uahar,  chairaan  of  the 
AaacBhly'a  Child  Cera  COMletas,  held  haarlnga  to  asaalns  titw  York's  runaway  probleaa 
In  light  of  the  fsderally  funded  runaway  youth  prograaa  vtitch  ha  percalvad  aa  uaaful* 
(2)  /Uso  In  1^7^,  the  atate  Boved  to  kaap  atatua  offendcra  out  of  Inatltutlona  In  order 
to  coaply  with  the  Juvenl le  Juat Ice  Delinquency  Prevent  Ion  Act  •  lYirouKh  joint 
hearings ,  coaal t  tee  aeabera ,  police  of  f  Icara,  and  cOMunlty  groupa  developed  a 
conaenaua  that  the  beat  way  to  d«al  with  runamya  waa  through  treataeot  rather  than 
detention , 

Paaaed  In  197n,  New  York's  law  follows  the  Federal  Runaway  Youth  leglalatlon,  and  la 
ad«lnlatered  by  the  Dlvlalon  of  Youth*  Ttie  atatute  clarifies  the  legal  atatua  of 
runaway  youth  and  establishes  both  procedures  and  funda  to  expand  aarvicea  through  the 
developaent  or  new  prograaa*  TYila  provlalon  reatricta  aupport  to  axlatiog  federally 
funded  prograiia . 

Ohio  haa  passsd  legislation,  HBA40,  that  balsncea  the  goals  of  fair  traataent  for  vouth 
and  protection  for  the  public*  (Sea  "Juvenile  Justice  In  th«  Stateat  Which  Vay  la  It 
Heading?'*  State  le|lslaturea,  January,  t9A2,  pp«  19-24*)  Adainlstared  by  the  Dlvlalon 
of  Youth,  TfTlfl  leglalatlon  created  a  two-part,  formula-baaed  grant  of  atate  aid  to 
countlea.  Hie  grsnta  aay  be  used  to  aupport  prevention,  dlveralon^  dlagnoslai 
counseling,  treataent,  foster  care,  and  rehabilitation  prograna  for  "alleged  or 
adjudicated  unruly  or  dellnqusnt  children,  or  children  at  rlak  of  beco«lng  unruly  or 
delinquent.'*  The  juvenile  courts  and  county  coaMlsaloners  jointly  eatabllah  an  annual 
plan  of  aervlcea  needed  at  the  local  Isvel* 

Following  an  unsurceasfiil  atteapt  to  obtain  llne-ltea  appropriation  fro«  the  U.S. 
OepATtaent  of  Health  and  Huaan  Servlcea,  Vlaconaln  paaaed  leglalatlon  that  earwarka 
Title  Tvn  (the  Federal  Child  Welfare  Prograa)  funda  for  runaway  youth  prograaa .  For 
each  of  the  next  two  years,  $tOO,000  haa  been  aade  available  to  aupport  existing 
federally-funded  prograna.  Thla  funding  replacea  lost  federal  appropr lat lone • 
Additionally,  the  law  provides  $100,000  per  year  for  a  two-year  period  to  nonfederal 
prograns  that  serve  runaway  youth  aa  a  portion  of  their  overall  client  population*  Ttie 
a4»lectlon  of  the  Title  TVR  leglalat  Ion  as  a  potential  revenue  source  for  runaway  yout!i 
proRramfl  was  appe/illnK  to  the  leglalature  and  to  runamy  prograsa,  becauae  the  aone*- 
reoalnA  adnlnf aferi'd  by  a  atate  agency. 

'  (tnnprt  lent  has  taken  a  unique  approach  In  paaslng  a  no-CL«it  bill  that  seta  a  fraaework 
wtrhln  whlrh  thi»  family  bav  b<»  roneldcred  In  need  of  aervlci»a*  Thla  law  grew  out  of 
I  t.nn<'>  r  ii  ut  '  «  «>ffortH  to  del  nnt  i  t  iit  1  ond  1 1  st*  itrtfua  nffendora. 

Pl«»rtfl*i.  which  I. tut  year  created  h  $107, onn  Mnc-Uen  appropriation  for  runaway  yovith 
proRraoa  to  replace  Inat  fedoral  dollars,  alno  appointed  an  interin  conmittee  on  atatua 
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'  I'll,  l-iry.f  ,  l»  l.„l  r(„.«,tl  (r,.     ri.f  ....r.„'ir.e  Is  „.,„,,. d 


..  ,1   „  ,    ,  •-.-.y      in      pri.vioing      ^rrvl(p«      to     r.,iM.„y  viilt'. 


.•m::..:^  ;:;::p;:;r;'';M:''.r;';:,„'/'''''"*'  ^'  

?,',!;;;i.yV',;,. '•"••«^'<«  m  funding  ,„r 

Zr  •  ''">l<'»,    nMn.    ,„d    H,.wall.      other   optlo.    fnr  „,Htf 

l.w„    r,.v.  '  P''»«-iI.r'...Kh  n,.rhnnu,.   fr,„  ,h<,  „,atc  to 

.m:;L„;.::L  Pu-h,.,-cf-ron,ract    ,orvlc..   or    f,e-f  or-..rvlc, 

(11    IWNIIP  <-,.,RT  .TATISTirs.   o;M.  -  nj   Ynuth  (Vv.Jnp„„nt,    1972.   p.  4|5. 

■;h.,..,.s,    f„.„h-     rho    .^-.x,  n(   t,-   ,„d   'Thr.w^w.y.'   In  A»erlr.."  Repnrt  of  ,h. 

..-..ill,,  Nl„.,,,  ..I. lb  r„nKre».,  ,pr„nd  ,.„„l„n.  necc-mb^.r,   U8n,  mitra  statM 

n;'<.'''i''.T''*p,'''  ''VAI-IATinN  „f   niK   RI-NAWAV   YOim.   PHOCRAM.    OCT.    191!  TO  MAY 

I"*",  ll<>rkpi>-y  Pl.nnlng   A»ci(.<  l/lt  p  ,  ,  Octobor.  |i)«0. 

*^M1.NA.  hlMK.  rc.«Y  OF  H.NAWAY  >^K^x;ramS,  Natlon-l  Youth  Work  Al  «nce.  fourth  Fdlrlon, 
TJu  ....  ...n  H.».r..„  A  .^rv  c^l.n,b|Pw«kl  .  NaMnn^J   Youth  Work  AJlUnce,  I9;8. 


NfS..  STATF  I.Kr:!«:iAT  rvF  RFP0RT--6 
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TABLE  1 

RUNAWAY  AND  HOMELESS  YOUTH  CENTERS 
FY  '81  ALLOCATIONS  BY  AREA 


NUMBER  OF 

AREA 

ALLOCATION 

PROGRAMS 

2 

I 

2 

2 

0 

18 

3 

1 

2 

t 

4 

0 

1 

1 

5 

U 

2 

1 

1 

2 

2 

k 

h 

6 

2 

I 

4 

I 

2 

1 

1 

5 

1 

m 

3 

1 

0 

3 

2 

7 

2 

1 

1 

3 

1? 

0 

I 

1 

3 

0 

7 

r 
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•     '  \  I .  >i  .  rt  n  t^S.^b^  2 

^-'-^'•^'•-ir  4 

"    ^"R   ?2»06  2 

TOTALS 

....  .XUiii<^_iA^i>  J2i_  

-•».K:  fV.i..r.,J  J>HR!Ht.r.  Fch.  .74,  1981.  Part  VTI,  ncpArt.ent  of  Health  4  Hunan 
s..fv  nfi.P  of  }i„rai*n  ni.vflof.mf.nt  Serv!c*s»  Runaway  k  Honitleas  Youth  Progra«: 

AvalUhlHty  of  FlnrtncUl  Aaalst^nce.  . 


'  TABLE  2 

kl'NAWAY  AW  HOMKLFSS  YOITH  PROGRAMS  FF^ORTING  "OTHER  SOIJRCKS  OK  INCOME*'* 

^^^^^^'^  PERCENT  OF  PROfiRAMS 

  „.  REPORTING 

FEDKRAL  KVKDlNC     *    "  ~ 
Ymirh  !Vv^l»>porrnt  Bureau 

Law  EnforcpMPnt  Aaalatanre  Adialnlat  ra t  Ion/ 

.hivrnlle  Juatlce  and  n»llnqupncy  Prevp  t ton  Act  14t 

ronpr»>hen»lve  Eaployaent  and      Jtnlng  act  24X 

National  Inatltute  on  Drug  Abusn  7X 

KVTlonal   Tnntltute  on  Alconol  Abuse  5X 

•ijiMjinal  Center  on  Child  Abuse  and  Neglect  Ml 

Title  XX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  21. 5X 

STATE  FUNDING 

O.-pf  .  of  Public  Wplfare/Sof  lal  :;ervlcea  34X 

tVjjt,  of  ('hi]dri>n  and  Youth  j  5X 

»  fit  Hi'ntal  Hrrttth  I2X 

Stiifn  Cr  latnal /Juveril  le  Justice  roniilaslon  .l,^X 

CiTY/TOWN/rotlNTY 
PRIVATE  FtlNDS 

I'nlffH  Wdy 

Jinlor  l4*A8iie  <jj 

Founrtsr (ons  |gj 

In  Kind  Korvfros  g{ 

r.r  x^nl  rrt  t  Ion  /  RuB  1  npss/Cof  por^t  I  on  12X 

('Liiri  hen/OioreRea  ]2X 

YVf  A/YWCA  g{ 

M.^robofbhlp  nrlvpB/D«r   r  1  cnfi/Vol  unt  eers  3OX 

*  148  prn^rrins  r*'portln|^ 

S('i-««F.'     FY  f*JR|  AfinoAl  Rpport  to  the  Congres*  on  the  fitarua  AccoapUshments  of  the 
f>nr*r«  Fui-.fed  I'ndpf  the  Runaway  Youth  Act;  U.S.  Dept.  of  Health  &  Hunan  Services, 
offl.P  „f  H»i«jAn  rvvelopwpnt  Services^  Administration  for  Children,  Youth  &  Famlllea^ 

9  rhls  brief  wnn  aade  possible  throuRh  a  ^-ant   froit  the  I 

I  Yonth  rw-vfloptnpnt  h.itpau  ,  irtment  of  Hmltb  ;ind  Munyin  0 
0  ^frviiPi,  nffii.v  .,f  ||,,^.(ln  tVvelnpeent   <rfvlrea.  f 

#  f"'.rit  r  r  #Q(»t  Y  WiA/n  1  f 
»e69e69t9t8i»$§»0  000000  0§0§90i000f  §000  fi00t4  0ii0ffi90a»i99090i00§i0 
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TOVn  SUV  ICES  nOJBCT 


P&OJECT  0VE8VIEW 

tn  Sept#«Db«r|  1981,  the  Youth  DcvelopBCQt  Bureau  (TDB)  In  the  U*S»  topirt«ent  of 
H««]rh  and  Hunan  S«rvlcra  vntpred  into  a  cooperative  agrceacnt  with  the  National 
(Vinferefice  of  Stata  Le^lalaturea  iNCSt.)  und«r  vhlch  NCSL  would  provide  information 
aaalatance  tn  the  natlon'a  atate  lenlalaturaa •  llxa  noal  of  the  NCSL'a  Touth  Setvlcaa 
projert  la  to  aupport  the  der lalon-waklnH  capacity  of  atite  l»|lalaturea  In  the  area  of 
vouth  aervlrea*  In  addition,  thla  project  co«p]^«ent«  tha  proffra*  actlvitlaa  currently 
undrr%ntv  through  the  TDR-funded  Coordlnatad  K«twnrkln|t  Projecta*  lYieac  youth  acrvicaa 
n«twnrka  deliver  aervlcea  at  both  tha  atate  and  local  Itvala,  and  have  aucceaafullf 
rreared  formal  IfnkafieR  tn  atate,  locate  public,  private  and  voluntary  agenclea»  lYielr 
proKran  exp«rlpnce  will  provide  auch  of  the  technical  evpertiav  for  thia  project* 

The  pro)ert  will  focua  on  a  broad  range  of  youth  aervlcea  f>olle^  iaauaa  Including 
runaway  and  boaeleaa  ymtth  and  their  faalllea,  child  abuae  and  neglect,  aubatance 
ahuK4>,  fuvenlle  Juatlce  (atatua  offand^ra  and  non-inat  1 1 ut ional  arranffnenta) ,  and 
fo8t#r  rarp, 

F110JF.CT  OBJECT  tVES 

The  project  haa  three  prltaary  object  Ivea: 

(\)  to  aharv  1  nt erd Ic 1 pl Inary  information  on  aervlcea  for  vulnerable  youth  with 
■  rarp  lett  I  n  1  Ar  urvi ,  aratki  and  local  xcvernaient  aftenclea,  and  private  and  voluntary 
orsanlzat  iona : 

(;)  ro  provide  llnkaxpa  between  proRraaa  serving  vulnerable  yotith  and  the  at«tc 
lent  4 lar urea ;  and 

( \)  ri)  parahltab  a  w^chanlatt  fnr  hyatenat  lea  11  y  gathering  and  dlaaealnat  Ing 
Inforaarlon  'in  pip«plarv,  roat -ef f ec t f ve  ,  and  fepllcable  «odela  for  delivering  ervlc  ;a 
ru  vijlnpr<th]p  voiirh* 

PtOJICT  IMPtKKlHTATtON 

■pie  project  will        carried  oi:t  through; 

*Cpni^rjl  renourcp  Infor  itlon  anaUrance  on  youth  aervlcea*  KCi^L  ulntatna  fllea  of 
■t«tp  artlvltv  rnnr*rnfnR  youth  aervlcea  and  requeati  that  atate  leglalatora  and 
Iptifnlarfvp  ttaff  aend  bill  coploa,  updated  Informer  Inn  arwt  relevant  reporta  and 
articled  on  thla  «uh}pct  to  our  Denver  offlc'  c/o  Mlchele  Hagrl* 

*'>n  KltP  reihnlral  aaalatanrp  to  itate  le^  1  a laturea •  Foraal  aaaiatance  atay  take  the 
f'^r*  'if  Pipe.  tPKrlnonv  durlnfi  ..putnent  heart.igSt  wtitle  leaa  forval  aatilatance  nay 
lnrl»dp  hripflng  aepttnfta  wlrh  legtalatorw  and  leglalatlve  ataff* 

*A  'iiiartpfW  Kane  brlpf.  feature  article,  jind  leg.*alatot'a  guide*  l^eae 
pub)  I (^At  l^ina  w)  1 1  pr  .vldp  gener«l  jmd  apeclflc  Inforantlnr  on  youth  aervlcea* 

•iVincnrrenr  npimtnn  on  ymirh  nervfcea  at  the  19fl2  NCSl.  Annual  Meeting.  Federal, 
atatf  Knd  \f^cn\  .  eprpapnr  a  r  1  vra  will  dlnruna  i  nrerKovernaental  cooperation  anJ  aodel 
prnftrititi  npcenaarv  r -)  oieet   the  needa  Af  ynurh  and  thplr  fast  Ilea* 

•»"Mf.rT  STAFF 

n.#»   pr'^<«"*    m.i"^«pf    1*  -lihpjp  R.   KiRrl,   who       >   r»»  contacted  In  NfSl.'e  Denver  office 

tit   I  )i- 1  I  h  '  \  t  h.-i  , 
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January  1?, 

DRAfT  COPY  -  PRIV1LJ9GED 

NOT  TO  Bt  CITED 
UNTH.  JA1 JARY  198I1 


1.  U«AWAY      AUD      HOMRLKBS  YOUTH 
II      n  nv      YORE  CJTY 


A  -"'.^Jn'  "lO  THE  IT'r;.>:30N  hX)0Nr>4TI0N 


:>Hv\ri   '.v^t'S-r,  Tsjch.  , 

ntrectnr,  D'.vUlon  of  C.h\\(\  Psj^chUvry 
J'ruf..sr,or  of  ':Wnlr.»l  P.»ych!My  and  P^A'  ^*    '  - 
OoI'i'-^bU  UnUtrslty  Col>«i.  of  P^ynlclans  Rn<l  "  "r  " 
pr.^«rfh  Chl^f  .  N(rv  York  Htale  PiyrhUt-ric  ^nt'M^te 
We«l  I6^*th  ntr,-.^..  «ev  York.  How  York  UH'^? 


Carol  l.,M,  .'Hton,  P>i,0, 
\niMi,nt  PrMf^^tsor  of  ninic%I  Social  Rclonce 
'l'**   '■■■•'7^^ -y  or  n^slcians  and  Surgeons 

...r-  .^nt  or  Pny.hUlry  and  -.^hool  of  Public  Health 
.r^h  .ci^nli^t  -  Hev  YorV  r,:..re  Psychiatric  TnnUule 


:m  vision  of  ^'hthl  Pny^^hlatry.  ^^-v  Y-.-k  r  ..v-^...- 

MV.verntty  -oU^,.-  of  PVM-   a-.^  ,.     5    *  ^       'Mt-.tr  and  Columbia 

t'l  ^.     ^-A  th.      via  Ion  for  Re&earch, 
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'   6  M«»a  fir  t'.e      jfiy  'if  i    sc' ?5S  .\rj4  rn^^ay  ym. 'h       •        -4  In  t^i's  • 
•'•li  in  %n    '-H».ii..jt.e  of  ^.syc^iAtry*    TMs  rerircta  i»jr  ■•  <  •  .-n  t»^! 
r  -iT  ^  '      •'■"S6  ai  a  ••hi*. d  'r  i'  -. **"■'>  nt  has  i  .nV         «\  th 

•  M^)»on  c'»  ».!  .  ,  i"."'-)  *         ''u'va  ♦  *•  *»  1  .  of 

•  .  •   -  I      .•      n  •VhI  ^    '.p.    ^  * jj,r.t    .  -  •  •  T     r  '  '     *  '.5   '       •  n  '  ^  .<» 
,   y  ».#»!•'.  -i'.  ,-\Hr..'4  f  r  iia  psychiatric  Innt-J*'*'"  >*.  t  ^'.f.f^r 

,.!.in  «5.ifr»»r   Tr-'in  t  ^'•"nlc  p"»ychlfltrlc  i^ln-'-^s.    M»  «    o  '   -.v  -•^•••.-'r 

«•   y  .  1.  in*.  ^1  to   »  ■        *  « ^  1  ^    »        ^     ...  ■,•««  .    ,  .    ,  ,  »  <  n  N.  , 

^         r,      ~  »t  '  ♦  '    n  ^  «        •     V'l  -vtd   •'^'.it  v.*  '.n  ;■■•<!  »«f  ,   ^   ^•*i'»,r\'^     ■  (? 

,       •     A   •    i»   •     •.     I    V  T*     I  r  *.*  tfv  rt  ••i  r  >j1  d  ••••'.*  ■; 

...j.r.n   >•  \i>t%*    ir%h'ii»  «11str«»s8  In  yoan-    pi-op^.i*  who  hnd  recently  »i  tod  & 

,    .jhp:*.       ir.  lin*^    1 VC1  fi.nd  rfbo  n^w  fouJTl  ^  hf-ra**!  veil  vlLhou*  ^l  t.\'.e 

.      ,    -V^\    VM    ^    If-    ^Ml  O''   d'l:    .  I.-' 

« .  ^.  ;   ••  t  ti  r'l;  *,  ire  -  *>  '\'»lr  sll  .n-fon.  Hviw 

V   •  ^  *     ^'  "sn  ^otjth  iro  '.t ^*r\.t-^  uf  p*.^'  rty  or 

• '.f»  "rf   *f  hnivl«»s«  (iluHftT    flow  nArgr  arc  th^  pr«i^»irl  of  6p»"*l^lc 

J.  •  .r  '^-'.y  *ir»  nyh  fis  chUd  fib\:ne  or  family  brr»ik-up?  Rnv  rmryr  ire 
^-  /   il'.,  r-'^  t-iri,ojM*t^nt,  or  InrdjAhle  of  n  fgot  li  1 1 0^  thMr  ffilAtcnce 

»  •   •         r  -      \>*v        ^  '"n  <*  r  r*'-.prjiin  Vjr  dl  ■i^'hir  f/*»d  f  rem  fr.'jt'fr  rar**,  S""**? 
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•.•■»  .n4»  If  .io,  .:.vn4       vi  V  these  pU-r*  li.mt.s 

or  ..re  Vhey  ^nap^r.^.t,  m  the  fl.-nt  p^^.<,7    Ar.  youth  -ho 


►ton? 

'."-tly  T--'vr        .  nch  wl\cr  to  a*  :  v    .  .... 


I*  I  "1  ' *^yn  are 


If  1   ..;L,tr».,p  rfhlch  r,.ns  /^w^  tJi/j  rc  pi.sp-,t%  m  ^   K        1        '-IV  ^  ab 

.«  ..^."-i'lc  frorr.»,  ihU  -tJtiM  ■/»  noted  find  usi^d  to  sl-^jV  jji  .  •...r.il^l  -p.,  ....^ 
f,.r  s/.—  Ui  «•tr'^tlon  wh#»n  they  flrnt  present. 

*  "  *  '  ■      •■'^   {.-"v'-i-J-.s  of  a  .r.re  ^nnerM  nfttw.-.     Hov  do  r.:  »-way 

I'l  .....f-    u-  H.w.rt  vn..^?   v^,t  I,  .V.  ...       .^^  ^^^^^  , 

',r*-  tr.e  Wl-n,  and  n.n^vay  yr  .th  fo-ind  1 -v  t...K  City  drawn  to  the 
—  ••         H     .  ■>r  Us  rpp-,*ntlon  or  <ire  thfy  wiln^y  '.,....1  tersT 

...n  t'..'-  .,.«,t^         ve  needPd  to  »tudy  a  r^^.nrn^b*^  r cproaenM^t We 
'    ■  5-       •  •■*■''■*•  ve  v^uld  ^«ve  vnnt-d  >  nfor-^^it  <  on  ^hout  «n, 

..1  -  ..wvy  v.,.,.h  m  a   >poclfU  s--<r%pMr,i  .  r-n  daring  «  s-'rlfV  >'orH 
-  w....r.  IMS  v.mn  ^ave  .c-tnt  Intorvl -^wlng  you»h«  UMrg  on  -l.e  ^t.r.^tn 
.  .1  :r.M  vn  HM-nh-^r   ,f  Infor^Ml  ptd«  and  hungouti.  nn  well  a,  tho.e  in 

A      ^.^!^..r,.    TMs  t.^,k  I.  poolble  bo.,  vrai  b.^yond  our  resources.  The 

•  V  ..r.d  V.n  to  «v.iy  JrVnMtAnt,  Uvln«  In  i.U  sheltem  i.t  a 

print  in  tloe.  Ho-rev^r.  that  ^o-ild  h.v.  provi-l^d  n  distorted  picture.  The 
•  --r  of  ,..th  w^o         V.^rf.  wmld  l.e  under  r-.r,  .  n'M. 


•  : ^oMid  b*  nver -r*  pr-- f'^' '»d. 
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cnu  !■      »»n<1  '        I'fntB  who  prss-nlfd  at  olf'-'^'V  recoifnli'^d  rtbeltert  over  a 
w '^H  j*»ri'»<1.     "rfi*  'lid  not  ItI^ivIiv  n   •n  tKi»  nlr^i'ls  or  In  pads,  and 

t\*y  M  d  I  rf'' f  fnt ,  h»i/*v^r.  H'.p»ler  f'»nt/^n  ai  ©  arrttfftsthlp  for 

.i.'i;.    ■fUif)n,    V  vl-rlnlt'i  n  l*;«7  -%nt  r " s  -« V Vy  fa'i.i  vir<?.     We  huve  tr'.'"l  to 

n<..\ii  of  uvi  r  r-'t^r   ."i.tlng  long-stejf  sheKer  'n' 9  by  n*,lng  lo 

'^^^  fhll  -lriTH  .mi  nif^V     -n'.s  ^ho  co»i^  to  a  nhcUor  ftl  «  I  '  .<»  I'^jrtly  HT\**r 
I  t-lr  pri»n«'ntsU  >n.    We  iM  ti«it         it/tf  '.n  do  this  '    rt*     .♦        .*  j,     ys»prii  ^*«rt 
\i^T*jr^  .♦o.i'.d  be  *  it",  vl-^-'^  1  .       >•  ^.-t  wr  «  "i^sr^d"  wllhln  the  offlfU!  rh.:i 

care   «/«to»  very  .'apldVy.  but  hnl         j.  -  %.<-d  frot  H  by  the  t "  .iit  th4t  our 
«.       ,  .  J  wo      tr^»*'l  l'»      ^'*b  up  v"'n  »»   n.        -<w«r,        •1.'>  ^ni^  which  youthti  w(»rp 
M«  ind  no        fp^l  t     \  y*9  c»n  how  r .v-'  S"  >tat We  our  find.ngb  r.*'?  -''h 

-  >!<•  *     *    -  <  .••1  v  •JH'»1  tn  IntervlfV  the  yn,.h  ,  ,  p  to  a  lAiyc  •■•xt(»rjt 
Mi^l*'"*'   "d    -'d   Vnid"**''        rcluce  dlfferont  i>e  i  i-jjt  i^nv  th»t  "n^ght  be  <Mii',«d 
tjy  tli  I  f'f i**' v\- wp  r^,     K\\  of  our  tnter«i«wfr»  wt  re  fllnlrany  xlUrd-for 
th»*  n»  »t  ;-»ft  *•  '        workers  w  ih  ei,'^*/tHnce  !n  ■  -g  (\nd  '.elplng  traub>d 

ndtil**         -  '"»''d  ih'»lr    i*\lls  to  -e  t  ,.t  the  questlonn  In  the 

..t«#»r  \^  WTO    If*  Jo' .  t  >>d  by  ^b<»  yotmjfRtfrt  mn<x  tv*.'.  • Intcrvlrv  was  not  too 
«if^«*f"l-     Tb^lr  ill- •         in  thin  dlfflcuU  venture  cun  ^e  JuJgffd       the  fuct  that 
i.o  /..■♦th  »fiiUi»d  out  of  ar\y  IntervJow,  and  there  were  nnry  who  ;i*».fDrd  to  wplroree 

i.j  l«>^*»*nUy  to  tilk  About  th<^lr  compHcated  lives  And  yfoh'r-ns,    Vo  hop*;  this 
"•-iirt  will  wAke   It  ^*>nsihlrt  for  such  h*lp  to  reach  a  Ur^er  ^.ropfirtlon  of  thpfn? 
-ty  young  p^r>p>. 
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.*     'If-  r,ir  r'h  wny  s.     r  .^-  . 
•I  *V  '  '  '  •"ti-iao  ron  be 

'    '  '    '  '  ■         •     -/  ,  '■■  3  J"  **   il  «t'  rlit. 

' '•■^••^  '^'''^^  -'^        M.,  B.^.r,  VnU, 
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...       .....V   :     ft  -.is  *'^,si\   r*  •i'^'^jt  t.hn  r  ..  r  .,jt  of  ,  ;.c'-,ts,  ^'VjrI 

(j.^r'  -ii:,  -*r  -vis.* 11  in ttt.  ■  *  '      " '\  '  ■  "   '-^  >»  >'-.lh  "who  is  In  \  "..^d  of  ..-rv-.^ps 

H,i         •   •  •"•.'jI   1              r»f  {■  ■»  ,    .  ♦  ^  ■'■^cin  and  r.nro  r i »  n     .^;»  1 1  nblo, " 

■>     »•  ■          ^'.ns  i-ij.'^/  '"''^^  ^  i      -Ay  chUd  ^;  is  l.,.    -^..-.-^  to  t<o  -hP. j^r 

,   .    ,    ..     ..  .-i           ^v,,..  ds  a  ho.»elcsa  r^hlH  i  ns  i)->t,     =■     f»/er,  thin  \ 

■  •'/     '    T   ^<     ■  n  t  '^-'^'^  "^"^  npvp-i.,nri  V          *  ■      .   .■   '-^'..^ical  ffaMty, 

*.                 ^^'\^  '\  l*\rrfe  n  ■       ''Vs  i»f^  i  ■^•'*^"f**^fl'^         ■  «\  t.i.wpl  r<»  .J  n/; 

Hiii  It  i^-vy  he  that  i  uve;*  <  ■-i'  ■  -     .■.  ■      tV  tor>^^  -  .'5  -.f.'M  p^^v- hI  vh;\t 

»»..       /,  /.  ■    1.    1   .i-.Vs  w*.  t  *    ''^  ■  ■**•'*•    "'y^tfia  ^*ir^  w.  M  .  -^^pt 

..    1..  ■  -1   :  .v.,     .      /I''  ^         '"^H'--*!      r,r-,     . -lv     -..1  ;  g  f.  ...tl  d'^wn  1  he 

,.r...»».    '  .-^  A  -'Hy?     T-,  -V-V-  ^  ■■-    >7  y^^^ 

.-r     ■  .■!     Vtt    -1     \'\''"^  n-  :  ■•  •  ^      ■ .■     rt   .      .  .  .y  »vrnl? 

..  .r  ^iiV.'  ■«'Hr'»r.'."*    ,r  -i    .ir.f.y   of  v./s  .iniS 

.^rr> /•rn,     r:h'»M  =  >w   »t  Hi.    (1967)  dt»fif.t-d  iur.»i.*iy  bohavior        t-  .  :s  of  l'» 
.  ■.•?.'s   .••■•nt  v'.f.if  volunlArlly  with  the  kiio-l**r1gc  thai  h.»/.she     IM  Ve 

."t,     A:•h.v.,-^  this   nk'*?  K'^'^^i  p:ychologvcal  souse,  it  is  likely  to  be 
1  •  «■     ^  •   .        •.      .'.n     J ..       ;  >' '^l   tlfrlfi^on  rc»t  ror- 1  *»r».  *,  v(»       h"-   "-.g  vK-sp  lir:f«-..  In 
...       ..   rr.     .  ^x-       ■  ■wi/  /■■■;^  hB  )"a\T  ^-.-jt.^  with  *-:'\rii  »rit  t>-»:r 

♦    *  •  .   1   '.  r   I  >  .s   i  s     '*.y  n        rt-'»'—1  to  in  t>te  ^.^\t  rif  -  r.wjT  ut 

•  '^?»<f'r  p-'-ir-ir -.hprs    l«"i"irie  a  i^jr.away  ^^pisoJ*  as  a  j or!  wl.cn  ty.e  >^.uth  I3 

I*  .-rt   fr-MTj  *i  -p  wl»^o-Jt  thp         nil'j^ion  of  a  i^-.-nt         ^r-iPM-^n  ( I  -  v..  ntVia  I ,  r./?i 

N-i* -.rti   ■■■i  =  */T  r..-*M.»i»h  :.  ••■  ^ ,  i'y'V\  v.-h  -t  i\  »-.-.it  a  tirji- 
.^p  _ .  .r^,  tilt  •      >■     h  I     A>  •  i.t  ^       .  it        vc  for  a  j'criod  of  at 
.                    .rs  '  ^  .       T  F  ■  .         >^       *.■         ■'"■'1.  "W.^it  hours  (BHKC,  1V^.>), 
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••••  ^  ^"  '  ■  •  ■     '  '■■  ■•  ^  •     V   ..         •  ..:r. 

'  'v     C.  •.  'J.lrtti.jtrS, 


■)■»       ,  ■. .  ■  -.s  :    •  ^ .  -.3  ^v.- 


)  •  X.. 


■-•i'  --at. 


*  f  '  *  •  --  r  •  v'^ :  ^r^e 

.;/,b>  ,,r:™rr  of  u.,  of  U,e  ^roh-...=  c.v^B  fro,  h  ,„Uon-i<i* 

■•■    •'■■■■•/••'■  V  •••o        ^'  ■  iV.in  (!9'6)  ^o-,M,t(r<  of  » 

-  •  r     •  .-        '-^   , . . ,  , 

;  :■■      >■,■).    .....'..•!,  .,r  .■  -h  ;  r.- .  i.^d  a  youth 

'  -r  n  .,,1  ir.  . . -vy  v.v..m  the  of 

.".-:^V.  n....wv  '..-Mvw.r  ,o        I .  .'1  <     ^  .ulh  mo4  -.0-17.  or  bcUe^n  si9.L.nO  «nd 
•  tr.l:v.  l-ml  ;...r  y.^r  n.M,v„r.jr.      .he  or,.  , -^r  l„ci.i^nc«  r«t« 

"    •"  ""   ^'"--^  J  '-.->  •■'    If  — =   '."t.  .>r  M)?.(,00  to 


•1  ■<-,  ■>.  -t,  .,r  .r  .o  1,:  0  o.'  % 


t.h  ho.inoV)-.ds.    •.^..n  a  <•  .r- ; -.f  r <  on 
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^  :    .rs        '  -.j       M,  t'..  i-..    \.  -n  filiate  ^•v  .1 

.•X   .-f  '       /  jii'.h  n   md  f.  '.t  of  y  I   1s.    "."^.e  i",.n:lRtive 

' -i  *  •  *■  *    >•}  ,  ; -/.i'.  "'o*;  i^r  .1."  ;r-,..  r   i  -n  oT  y   i;  h  *  '-^  v.»r 

i  It  .  .r:iw«^  evrrjt  whs   ►''tt  '  .  iV«'d  to  bf»  S,  t*     r  i      .■•   x,\<\  a  h»lf 

•  ,  U    :n%»i/r:wiie  being  effecled. 

*      *  '1   -'..ve,  nit  «11  r'i{i-i-»ys  luvVf  ase  <jf  <•       Ji.il/  :j»-rv.  vN»s  ;  ..iMiy 

'/T  rflvh  r'"N\tlv/»5i  or   frirn.:-.!    •  -vr  r  cii-.'.  t.^  to  l*,.*  hti.-.,tUn  <>r  i-ihMc 
«...,  or  a- r vice  Ae.''oel»*3»     A;tl'  v.^,h  It  i»  -ilC^irult  to  pi-.-e  v^'ith.^r 
M-  >»  Tr  ff,  MT.'.T.t       :.  ■  '9  over  di  rrer^-nt  t.:uie  i>- .-i    ?i ,      ;  i.ly  of  v.-    rs  ^^f 
.•j''HM«>r,  ^ri.-i   ./ •'.   .0  ..f  -i'l'h  as  thf  one  -^  •<!  out-  -rouM 

^  •  ,   w  V.  •  \-  .   ,  V ,        '     .    •  M  t  t;s  to 

' '*       '   .  '  '       -.  i    .  r  •         i    \j   -..vi  wU  e 

■  rtM  tn«t.  In  flsrdl  yprtr  '.yft;,  ?S,83?  youths  were  served  by  121  of  :69 
,rt:!ki  t.irK*"*  "-!  t'i  r  u.rtv-vy  nnl  hf  n.^less  youth  across'^the  nation,    ^  f  t'lr^ae, 
■■/  w»<re  r-'nvi^-.     A-^  pr-ii 1  30,000  ax>re  ;-'Juth  were  »e.-ved  on  a  one-tlrot 

>    '.5    •  *         1-         -^lAt  nE\#»nt  IhHse  f  '  :rr-s  t-^'np  »\t:'-n'i/it  of  thr  problrm 
.   -  ■  •  *  r  y  n.'h  who  V'r-pf'nt  /it  •    re  I '"an    n?  n^^Her.     Even  :  f 

*"    V       •     '     •  \j  :i*i*,fd  vk:      ffio     \.     it  .'^s'rtt  us  in  1?tpr.ftining 
^  ••*»  .>f  n^i^R^r  i;a*»  >.'.-H.i'ie  t^*  f ''•re  rot  tied  to 

•. -'^l  -i.  ■  ts  /h'*.-'*         i^.tticn  s^*.**  is  ''-I'-vn,  HMfi  tiipri?  are 
I.  »       \   :n  w>,     h    .).■•**    rs   nlst   -hi'-h  '\Tf  rn*t  j^ij-t  of  't  KnlornX 

in  \*  •  'i  "st     rf^t.-^  nf  •  \*»   .r  val'T'***  of  r^^  '<\»t\y  b-^V.avior  nod 

....  ^  ^-.-^  y  .,!h  tr,  W-v  ^  I'lt  {'ity  in  '-HS  prt-i^ared  by  th«  r)tvisi-,n  f..r 
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'     1  ./".h.*. 


..o  .  .  .-I       ofricU''.y  .  r:  .  -.^  and  V:-  v  ,.r.h  P.-..^-... -r,.  Of 

:.-37  v-../^  /iV'.ssifi,-^  «  r.»;..vv6.'^nd  3,3^*5  f^u  V-  :,^y  v.^,.yj 

^.-.  /jO  ;,.^uth  run  .v-^v,'  or  ^.c  •  .s  ^     v  Y,,,,  cjty  .^ch  ,.-.r.  c^r^-.-ct.  q  f..p  , 

t:...  .MH  iMi.r.ation  In  tV  -....h.     .^.h  .y.yt.n       InctJ.nc;*  of 

w.'./.:nr  1  -i-d  12-17.    H..  .-r.  -  '  j  dU  not  s^.clfj  wSolher  5t3 

^  A^r-'^  •  ■        -^  A..rvice  cc:i:Us  .  Tt  ^t;    ..^  to 

*  *  '    •       ♦niivH.nl  j^y.h'i  .t    •    .v>r         .     •  .r  of  ■ 

.i.MMH'        -.0  J..-  ..■  A  single  lndivii.,Rl  ,.^,0d  .r.^  .>jnt  for    vr...  n.nn  '^.^e 

H.lrirf  i  T  .       p/oj^rAKis,     It  nppU.  %  no  d-iration  crU^rU  to  U.e  .:p;s  -ie 

Hnd  <io.»a  not  tt.t.  '  ^  Vn^l,;.;*  or  rm.-iv/iy  status  of  the  Ur^e  .v....nbcr  .'ho  .ore 
:.>t  4h^;ter...d  '.Hs  .-.  .-1.  -rsti.^te  of  Indlviduftla  la  therefore  Ukely  to 


V     :       ...y  fr  ,r.  V>     H.  ,..^.ra  ^o  v  -ar  v^h        -.t       U  f,..;  ...,cy  .  ^.ng 
-  1  -     r  !n  the  O.R.C.  (I9r6)  .awd^-  of  .   -^..^s^^o  n^c's^^rily 

-.-^t^.-s,  ...re    Ales  as  were  60^of  the  SheUow  (1976)  s:.,ple  reported 

•  .      .XV.    -Icwev^r.  In  the  ljVhs  {im)  ...,r..ry  of  i^rrj-.^n 

•     •  '-^  *  ^^-^^  '^r^  r.n  ;.,t  tKt\lrls  *.re 

•   V        Hvnil       ••-:;'^:vea  of  :,',elt-  rs. 


■•*.:..r  ^.^.rs  -.--.^r*  ^  *  irty  (NhHo-.p.!  ^..-.t  ?r  f.-.r  .-■•^Uh' 

'  rlmed.f™  , 
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iVvtt'vis  lea,  19^5)  ffOat  mriftway  oplsoies  h&ve  bvcn  r.jported  to  toke  place  In 
mid-aaole^jcence.    In  the  0,ft,C,  study  (1976)  of  children  and  Hfiolcsicenti  under  rge 
17,  the  j'cdal  age  was  l6  yours,  with  fidolQ<?c«?nt,8  over  Age  )5  fc-  uuntlng  for  Q0#  of 
nU  r  .nAwnys*    Shi^How  et  Btu^y  of  adolescents  report.-'d  tfisslng  to  the 

■o'^re  (1967)  -nd  the  DhHS  survey  of  service  users  (1983)  both  report  that  the 
• •  it  '  .  V*»r  of  Hi.,  uny  youth  wure  ^.god  fifteen  and  sixteen  years* 

.*>ie  Opinion  Research  Corporation  (1976)  *^ti'iy  found  no  sltrtl^*^'-''*"^ 
il I ITr.  ••»»«• ''o  In  rates  of  running  away  \jiDMg  whiles  (.\yi)  ?»id  b*»cXs  (?»/^%),  but 
the  I  .to  nnt>ng  HUpanlc  youth  vas  higher  (I*,6%),    The  VHS.  (l9Q3)  c.,jojt  on  use  of 
i-.TVlce  for  r.jn..v%y  ■•ril  >  oneness  youth  Indicates  that  nationwide  70^  of  u^iors  In 
>Hl  wj!rp  rfhl?.***  ' /*  *'"r'»  VNck^   ft  were  Hispanic,  and  ^%  of  other  ethnic  groups* 
Til  rffore,  .i:'Air,g  chi.'lter  ':3crs  crrjp^red  with  national  rnnnus  data,  whlt.«»6  are 
;tc-  -i-rfhat  lin.liir-r-.'i.:  Hrntod  and  blacks  over-r**pr*?5pn'vPd  (U.S.  ^u-rau  of  Census, 

7:)*?  Op-.r.ion  ?:3i!arch  Corporation  (1976)  study  found  identical  rat*»s  of 

..V  ^"^f  >'i"''-g'^ter3  of  blue  and  white  collar  workers*  Similarly,  Shellow 
-I  al.  ':<67)  fo.ir^l  '.hat  Pfit  of  runaways  ca;:ie  from  fariiliea  at  the  end  of  the 
•».'>n'^-lc      ale.  a  similar  proportion  as  found  for  the  country  as  a  whole* 

'"■•ar.on^; 

n-ie  rin-ilngs  here  are  Incona latent-    The  Opinion  i<es>earch  Corporation's  study 
{  ,j^6)  T  y.'A  t>ie  l.jweat  rates  of  running  away  In  the  period  frf-«n  FRbruaiy  thrnigh 
*'nv,  w.'.t,  -mVy  sMght  variation  from  June  to  January*    By  contrast,  SheT  ow  et 

•*  f  -.nd  Ih*?  i»;.r'.'\^  -nnthB  h^^d  ♦  hr  hi,%heat  rales  of  i-unnlng  av^y , 

,  - .   1    .*  I.- Vy  for  iilr^.s. 
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*. -'n  of  •  ':i^.rr*i.?  ^'^SJ^ 

rhe  0;)i-  ion  Rr*.if»firch  Corporation  (iyr6)  stu^y  foJind  tUt  four  out  of  ten 
run  tvay  eplsc  ^^•s  of  at  l.;Hst  U  houra  UBtcd  a  .i^  or  lr»^5,  70%  of  i  aniw^ya 
''.•ti.;*nlng  ho      in  •'^^s  ^^»^n  o  weAk.    HlmUnr  findings  wore  /f-.j-orted  by  Shallow  et 
al.  (15'7)  v:  >  '^inJ      *t    n-or  nmaway  episodes  were  iiapulslve  Rnd  poorly  plAnned, 
v».1  t.^..it  j^-.-  T        i-'i^-'^y  K'Tt  V  :«?  wi'.?.-ut  r\  *hlT,g,    OnV  one-third  in 

stu.ly  .  'Tt  » o      vf.h  -ore  ♦    .n      io"^r  bl  U.     •  ...jr,  It  <3  not  cloar 
whtt^.?r  auch   >rief  and  Ill-prepared  :j         aV.o    *   ,  >.     .  '3*ic  of  Bhel.er 

•*..»v»lt'-r  wi<»ra  .T«y  be  rrnKing  .r»re  .iorlvp.is  <^nil ',i-,or3. 
N..r;>;r  of  ^iJi  '^'■■■'3, 

•'..V   -ii  '  -'^P'^atHVy.'  SheXlov  et  al.  (1967)  found  V,k\  of 

••.         5  .  ..»n  .w^y  1.J0  or  -xj.e  tl.-^  in  a  one  yo^r  oVid- 

>.(■  n  l.r-^er,    -".'l  •'?r«  ^'.Kel^'  to  ..'r-.m       e  vo;....* ^.-lly i  thuy  were  uore 

\iki»ly  to  ro,r/-  fr.-^ra  troubled  homeai  thuy  had  nore  difficulties  4t  school  'e.g. 

:.:w.T  ir»M-  ^  "w.'e  often  retained  to  repeat  a  ira^e    nd  'nore  often 

.!    .  -it^^  L-.---  '  *1  ■'^en  tn  .Tore  trouble  with  the  law  {charges,  court  appearances. 

•  --'^i'.ric  •*rt>'»».r^ 

-a        -^.-'^Hs  or  disturbance  ha      been  identified  In  existing  stuHica  of 
iv  nnd  h-o"*'*"^-  y  ^v;t^:  e-^tional  problems,  antisocial  behavior  which  my  or 
V    ivjt  be  a:i    ^^'-  t^-l  with  r.t.-,^.r  ev;l.nce  of  /aychtatric  disorder,  bnd  school 


■11  :*:MruM.  t  •«!, 


-.-.r  ^y-  -.^t".  ••  ...t<:>nal  rn':tors  in  a  Btandardl2ed 

^       •   •  ^'  "^  ^. on  of  1*7  r-.:n.iw«y3  Admitted  to  social 

.  ...-J,  .  ...h      s  -o.  -.ired  with  a  group  of  non-ru-v-v 
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controls  witched  for    ge,  le^  •         neighborhood.    Ihinawnyi  showed  ro  j  defensive, 
aelf-doubtlng  and  leii  tniit^ng  reoponiei  on  the  Adjective  Check  Llit  (Oough» 
19^6),  A  ^rsonallty  teit  Mh^^-^  rv#  luRtet  Self  perception*  of  adJusUent  and 

»%chtov'>;.^nt,  but  which  canno'  enelly  be  o^uated  with  the  concept  of  puychiatrlc 
<llattirtfl.nce,    Mso  the  na.fipl'-.  w^a  reported  from  a  »i«.cl«l  center  end  Iti 
reprcH.-ntHtUenen*  it  likely       -^^  quest ^Mi'^b^e.    Ot>.*^r  control?  ;d  Htuaiea  which 
have  not  used  ary  standapdii.'4  apoesn.^nt  of  |r.,^c hrvntbolojor  «H»t'.«utih  ninbwaya 
from  non-runawayi  at  having  •^It  eiteom  (B*-an(^on»  \9lU\  ^eyer,  19T»*);  being 

iDore  deprcaned  (Beyer,  19TU)i  having  noire  neurotic  anxiety  (wilHwni,  19TT)i  and 
having  poorer  interpcraonal  i  elationfthips  with  i>eeri  and  teacheri  (ORC,  1976). 

!n  an  IntrMurtion  to  a  single  caae  report,  Jenkins  And  Stable  (1972) 
i  ^v.-i  '.t'frtzod  rur.a-    '8  ps  ^ n  unhappy  and  irapulaive  youth  who  ar^  likely  to 

-  irry  thi»tr  problems  w*th  th*".  ^nto  h'luUhood  but  provided  no  docucentation  for 
thpsi-  assertions.    Robey  et  pl»  (^965)  in  an  uncontrolled  study  without 
atftndardUed  aaseaswent  procr-lurcn  charactei  laed  U2  runaway  glrU  referred  from  a 
court  na  having  poor  Inpulse  •'ontrol. 

In  a  long-term  follotf-uj^  Of  runaways  who  had  attended  a  child  psychiatric 
clinic,  Robins  and  0*Neal  (lyo?)  found  that  over  the  course  of  tioe  they  had  high 
Juv-nUp  arrest  rates,    ifl*  of  vUh  no  Juvenile  arrest  records  had  been 

runnways,  but  36%  of  all  boys  arrested  but  not  brought  to  court  were  ninaways  as 
were  6Ui  of  boys  arrested  and  brought  to  court. 

School  difficulties  were  noted  In  the  Opinion  Research  Corporation's  study 
(1976),  runaways  having  worse  relationships  with  tencher*  %nd  lever  academic 
aspirations  than  controls.    A^mm  and  Munro  (1979)  report  that  the  school 
difficulties  had  been  present  before  running  away  had  startod.    6hell»i  et  al. 
.     11967)  nnted  that  although  In***!^ i««nce  scores  of  runaways  did  not  differ 
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l.'''-i*:»tly  f  r  5n  r.Jii,jon»i.l  no-.rts,         Y.  \<\   ..  'vle  ftvar.        of  C  or  b(*lw  for  t)it 
^rstllhg  i-rlM  rV.vst  to  t».'?  ron«w»vr  epiiu^e,  i-r  ..vr.^d  with  only  32%  of  a 
c«t  ■.;.tri'-.''n        'pt    n-h  iv^v^  aljo  rhiniiecl  hie,lu-r  r- Ira  of    c  S^ol  Abu.-ntfiolaiB  And 
tbftr  o  '  ^-'T  tK.*n         iirftde  (ixpdct.ed. 

ri'.>».;n.)  .t3!     In  ''oY.'nc  nnd  O^^'^'^l's  (^9J9)  foTcrf  mp  of  96  x-unuvayB,  soclopttthlc 
bfh.'t/l-.r  In  -tur.^'^ud   ■  ^'i  .''^  i     ■      'ti'ic  patients  who  hftd  b.fon 

ni.'V.o'J  t^'^o  tn  -'lo  '  ^'^  '  '  ■  •'"  '''•V.   '3  -idulta,  to  be 

Invalv*^  In  cpir*,  to  have  i-"  •         d.  '^nd        V^vo  ,     •       i  yit,h  drinking, 

ir.ft,  "tfirltiil  disorder,  '^rid  Ui^M^.^ivt  bfV.-.vi or. 
FhjpI  ly  Fnv  i  f^M.-Tit :    It  la  1  iip^'o^'^^^*  ^hnl  the  runaway  voisix  nse  do.  lvos  aoleXy 
frt-nj  t»)i»     idW.         .»  ^.-^ct'  ^islica  of  the  youth*     It  is  likely  to  be  heavlXy 
'.'if*  \  v.-  ' '  •  "    ■  ■'j'  ut'l  •••^cial  environ  .<?nt  (in'**  M(^r  ?\nd  DoHn,  '>73)« 

-.-..Mr  •>*  -  .  •  ■■  it  *         ^''^"^  M.r.t  r..^'V\ys,  ttu  ^  ror  .-.^nt  is  %t  hcm«?  with 

!.hf»  fii"lly«    The  '  liH^^  (^9c.  '  '  ^.-dw.t-.'d  i^at  ..Oht  (;hi1lf.»r.  -nd  adoleBCents 

who  received  nif.away  r\nd  hov'-^-'^^  f,vlcf»8  in  the  year  prior  to  the  runaway 

ppisode  were  living  at  home  their  parents  or  a  legal  guardian. 

^■'.'.iV.'  fiz**:    Wflk  '\nfi  l^i'dn-K^f*  (1977)  found  an  aosoclat*  )n  between  running  away 
Hfii  *.  (J^       -ncr?  ''A-^ily  n.?nbcrs)  farally  size.    Gnellow  et  al.  (196?)  found  an 

»/  r  T  ffnily  «?l7.o  of  frora  '^^^  pf?rsonB  for  both  n;r.aways  and  for  a 

v.-ifion  control  K-oup.    M«jyt  runnways  In  that  study  (^1%)  were  the  oldest 
.•*•,*. Idr^n  In  the  V- I'-'^holdq.     However »  only  ^2%  of  runaways  lived  with  both  natural 
;Hrr»nts  ro-^ivir^.-d  v i th  "^Pi  of  ^-^^  rols.    For  runavays,  the  excess  of  broken  or 
rer.oni\titut-d  h.  --a,  or  laiXed  by  ^irl.-us  tjri*?s  of  B'-ra  rat  ions,  has  also 

l.«'-n  M  -  M  in  otb-T  s^.iiU-s  ('^-''^ins  tnd  ".tahle,  197?;  WolK  and  Brandon,  1977). 

1%  ••tnr^.<''t:     ^  r.".^        ^  "^'^       'n  ff.und  to  have  serious  difficulty  in 
'  Ht-ing  with  r.i^Ota  a'**'       Vnve  sn-itisfactory  faially  r«»latlonshlps.  Usin^ 
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th..  Cornell  Par**nt  Behavior  C).  -"Plore  aupjcrt,  puniah-oent  and  control 

in  -Htrlly  r^Utlonships.  VolX  -'d  B.^.vlon  (19^7)  In  a  controlled  atui^y  of  runv^v^ 
who  had  lived  with  both  f.r-nv*  cbll.'hood  ."'i^^.y<^  that  the  chlof  prub).»m 

e  i'-rUnced  V  t^hc  parents  of  i  'n^vays  were  K'-'bl  •  -J  .v»-  ^•ontrol  %nd 
:mj..r/U1on.    In  a  co.   roU-d  > '  ^'iy  Bt.-.Wrd   .-a.wes,  WilUams 

(1-7^9)  foond  filftnir!c'.iitV  '^rf      votive  r.;""  it^'. -MhU-s  with  the  sams  aex  parent  of 
ru..  uvs  tMn  nnn-r.ir.-vayft.     Gv'^^tta  {i9T8)  in  a  p^p4  r  without  original  data 
3V.;oated  that  family  conflicts  *»«5"8  runaway*  center  on  iftsi;r*3  of  control 
r.  v.^rdtng  rrlonda,  n.^hooling,  g.oomJng^  etc.    He  8u«gestB  that  "thrr  .vaya"  (i.e. 
y<ur,g  people  who  do  rot  willing choose  to  leave  home  but  aro  for  vhatevor 
reasons  pUr.M  out  of  their  horn-  parents  with  the  Intention  that  they  not 

*«eturn)  txra  .ore  MK«V  to  have  ^'^^n  the  ohject  of    exual  ana  physical  abuse, 

r-^nily  dynamics  have  been  nop:  ICHted  In  ■  ausing  the  runnway  response.  Ro\y 
'Jt  .tU  ()94U)  crr.^r^nd  that  nina^'^X  '^re  rf  r.,3(jnd5 ng  to  famllor  atresr  , 

prt  :l  .ltat.*d  by  •m.-..-%olv.;d  n.-.lii^i  QifficuHlca.    Monies  of  Interdiction  between 
ninnvay  yoat.h  and  tU>ir  pK/r^nts  »-ve  .  pti.nted  f^fily  thernpiata  to  derive 
approachca  to  f  ..proving  family     V'rp'^nsat  ion  {stierlin,  1973). 
J  CLI'  ■  rve  n  t  i  on»  *• 

It  is  e  nerA)V  thought  ths^  cou- 3e).ing  of  runaways  should  Include  an 
a.^-.-.:;:r,*nt  of  the  family  slt.  ati^"         i^a  appropriatenesa  as  a  living  &eUl  ng  for 
the  ninuWHy  youth  (BUesner^  19?^'  P*^'*"^        Patterson.  I981).    The  general  view 
is  that  reunification  with  famil^'^»         o/rtirtfs,  but  not  always  appropriate 
(Or\..n  and  Soil,  I98O).    When  re  .nif^^ation  with  f.   lli.*s  is  thought  poaaible 
(i.e.,  when  there  la  no  serioua  neglect  and  whfin  receptive  and 

resj^.-nsible  adults  are  pr-itnt),  *  f nml  Ijr  therapy  approad  haa  been  uaed 
(Op*.  ,s^n,  1981).    A  s*u<^  using  ^n  intervention  V  aed  on  parent-child 
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th^or:«8  :v.-od  and         wU,  1977;  0.*  .:'.-(,n,  I98I)  tr.>*.ted  60  .-^.l, 
Pf:  .nalo  iUnHva.'o  In  two  to         .•.r.-.ainn*:,  n  vhUh  b  ,th  ^./onto  and  youth 
p^rticliv-itod.    -n^e  ^^ofiU  of  th.t  Intor/en-  on        t.,  .  -  olv..  the  ^.u>dUte  crisis 
rfhlle  %t  th^  r^.      t^   >  t.:..ohing  probloo-sol  ving  akUU  Top  t).-  future.    In  r-o  no 
.••.P-^ti  .   .........^  i:,  V  .M.  .Vno  ofre/od  fostor  rare  placciiont*  ^ibje-^ts 

rf->po  K^-**!-;/  ^n:*?  -'4        •)  f^.rjllies.    Thirty  were  first^tir^ 

•.•.v^ys,    ...^,.:^.>ut  ..--iv^^  ^         ,,^.,..,.4  for  ^  nfr.n'.e  nuch  A8 

.-.nr.l  i  .i,.v  or  ir.car  r  i  i'.hl  ?  i  ry ,     ftu  .-.vj. -eta  j.s-e  off.  rM  i>.2  -  •  Mly 
'.i-.tr-n^^ntion  and  coo^.arl ^o•15  t.;,«-n    ide         r^t^n      .,i  1  i  ..^  .v^  .^.-pl^tpr:  and 

who  .Hd  Not  ..r,..>nVte  the  vc.  r.o  of  twr.*.    nt.     'H..       .nnt^s  after  CQ-.^pletlon 
of  tr..at...,nr,  only  7  of  the  ?8  f.^mlMes  vho  partic1,..t.-.d  In  lh.-o(j  or  .x>re  fnmily. 

'  n-j  ),fi6  yooth  who  rAn  aw^  aiftln,  c  .  ..  -d  %lth  ?8  of  the  li5 
.  'VvMn  ty.P  dr..ilgn  of  the  rstudy  U  Ib  jv^cf^iMe  th«it  only 

•t'-v-.-i  '.    -v  lP-^fl  and  those  with  a  t^ood  prot;nottls  r^'Alnnd  in  trefit,n.nt,  i.e. 
Ih-ir  .3  .   n-c..,r.1^ng  botvccn  f.vni  Vy  characterlHtico  and  troattu.-nt,  but  the 

rin.!-.n^3  nrc  ^.ro.rilhlt.^s  ^nd  need  to  be  ropUc  ted. 
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The  Setting  for  the  Present  Stu^ 

There  are  «  number  of  placet  In  New  York  City  where  runaway  and  homleit 
youth  can  be  founr .    An  undetermined  number  •hang  out'  at  train  itatloni,  bui 
depot! ,  arcadei,  and  all-night  oovle  theatre!  in  mldtown  Manhattan,  and  can  alio 
be  found  at  th^  docks  and  in  public  parks  In  every  New  York  City  borough t    Sone  of 
these  young  people  come  to  the  attention  of  staff  of  outresch  program  operated  Ijy 
thc  Rew  York  City  Police  Department  or  the  Port  >\uthorlty  Police.    Other*  seek 
refuge  at  one  of  the  youth  shelters  registered  with  the  City  which  together  can 
provide  crisis  housing  and  meals  to  322  youngsters.    R^glater^d  shelters  toust 
comply  with  mlnlnal  health  and  space  standards.    In  turn,  they  are  eligible  for 
certain  public  funding  programs.^   Our  study  was  carried  out  in  these  shelter*. 
K»l*t Iryi  Shellf rj  for  Yo^in g  Peoples 

Seven  of  the  registered  youth  shelters  we  studied  are  located  in  the  borough 
of  Manhattan,  with  two  shelters  in  the  Bronx  and  one  in  Queens.    At  the  tlw  of 
our  study,  Brooklyn  and  Staten  Island  had  no  youth  shelters.    The  largest  youth 
shelter  Is  a  church  affiliated  Institution  in  Manhattan  that  provides  legal, 
nedicalfc  social,  and  vocational  services  on  site  in  addition  to  crisis  housing  and 
meals.    Psychological  counseling  and  case  oanageiaent  is  available  to  aU 
ado'.eHcents  who  accept  an  orderly  discharge.    In  practice  a  significant  proportion 
will  discharge  themselves  from  the  shalter  without  availing  themaelve/i  of  these 
services.    Long-term  family  counseling  is  available  for  a  veiy  small  pi  ©portion  of 
cases.    It  has  over  200  beds  and  serves  over  12,000  admissions  per  year.  The 
average  length  of  stey  Is  said  to  be  2  weeks*    In  our  study  it  served  s^re  than 
T5%  of  the  runawsy  and  homeless  youth  aeeking  shelter.    Other  shelters  have  a  bed 
capacity  In  the  8  to  20  range,  and  tend  to  keep  youths  for  longer  period  of 
tim*-.    Th«  nmaUer  shelters  provide  housing  and  food  and  staff  work  to  arrange  for 
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•  Vi'.  v.ir  .-vM-al  ^;)4/or  v.^fti^l  A.»;vici'S  »i.-2  v'.ih  oJf-clte  •gcnclv^s  op 

h.v.:.itAi9.  In  contrHSJt  to  the  all-ifd^  il..p\o.-H>^l<  ^t.ivMtJonn  in  public  ohftU-srs 
for  ct.iult  ,K>p.j!itiOf;a,  tv..r  atcnl  ti.irl  p.:u'..-nts  of  j....;t>i  vh.nt.T8  are  r<?'i;^r'' nhly 
rl.  xn.  •-•ll.Vy;,tfd  ii.^  .lous.  For  ^.i.-  -le,  the  Va.-^.jst  ycuth  shi^Uer  hr.n  % 
r  on  .-.c.i  ^lt,h  '..V.^  -.-^  laji.'-tJ  of  a  reaort  hot«l  •  T^.-re  U  no  dwbt  that  for  .^^.ty 
rrr.h  -.'.c  //^l-^:  '.H  ..Ml  as  the  spcUl  o.wUo.-  •  nt  is  fir  au^vrlor  to  v^at  i:.ey 
have  «?/ ^   ri  *.>c-;rt  at  '.v- 

^x>tr^cr^cy  housing  placonents  fop  runaway  and  v,c....ir.ss  youth  are  also  i^de  to 
fo5tor  wr  ,ir',>ip  on  k  contracV^l  baaia  by  the  ClVy's  child  welfare  agency. 

Chlldrnr.  and  .v1olo3C<»nts         p.''''*'ent  thfr^i*lves  to  *..h<ti  ^i^niicy  hut  ;io9t  children 
s.Tv«.i  by  it  nrt  vmrt  /p^^j.r^d     .j'wh  on  ?<- r^r.n  ■''r,  -_.d  of  "m^.-vi  sion  (FINS) 

When  children  or  Hiol<?scent8  :.r*?  -?-.V,le<J  to  a  y^eVwiir  U.cre  is  usually  a 
brl.     intiK-  Interview  and  a  d*»llb<*rate  effor^  la  .-iide  to  rviHe  the  youth  as 
mnfortable  as  possible       offering  hln  or  her  an  opportunity  to  1  est  or  obtain 
Too-!.     A  n»re  riPtatled  Intake  Interview  la  conducted  when  the  youth  Is  felt  able 
to  ,  trtlrijHte  In  a  Inngt^y  conversation.    Most  shelters  ti.    to  accept  aty  young 
/..•r-.on   >.  ur  A  of  th*»lr  ^..rV.cPs,    T^.-y  have  difficulty  handling  those  who  are 
ovoray  psychotic.  Intoxicated,  violent  or  out  of  control,  those  who  are  known  to 
^>e  ^ictivi^ly  suicidal,  or  serious  substance  abusers.    Such  young  people  are  not 
us.iall^  kept  at  the  shelters  but  instead,  once  they  a/e  assessed,  are  referred  lo 
hospital    .T>erg#:  jy  rooms  fop  approp  late  care, 
P'»;ii«ar«*h  r^^^iirn: 

The  general  alns  of  the  study  -ere  to  (l)  deter^^ne  the  Incidence  of 
ir.-ontat!on  at  Hev  York  youth  shelters  In  a  specifier!  period  of  time;  (2) 
■t-;-rlhi»  the  1«r>%^raphic,  social  and  clinical  character istica  of  young  people 
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j/fffbdnttne  At  fthdl^'Jrii  (3)  identify  thilr  &t..\t.»d  .-.'..ojifl  <"or  r.uinlrg  ft*-dyi  ?nd 
oxn«\lne  the  paitornt  of  th«lr  *v*»*vt*y  behavior,  i.e.    :.  ..n  U        bejjun,  hw 
oft  n  It  han^ned,  ^^^c. 

The  tar;iet  -sa  to  Inte.-vlev  aU  ncv  lntR>.05»  .-^.-d  17  .v,d  ir-der,  to  /'^.uth 
^^-it-ors  In  '.he  5  :^orcuihs  of  Nev  York  ,^u/^r^2  h  v-:     ?  v)^  i^,M^rt,  f^ca  A^./U  lO^l*.' 
^•.6'..    r  f..-  .i.  Jber  of  /ov.bs  s-Mr-i  -    s^d  ^"ww  js  to  i-j   1  nte  the 

*  fc^  i-^nce  of  Jihel'.'jr  .  -^^'-ni  ln  (i.;^.ih  i./i..  .  i^i.      *.vnd  yltjld    ita  for 

t*.«!  other  question**. 

A  ainnifirdU''^  Interview  acht-dule  vas  deveio,».  rt    ',:ch         -.asscd  q^tfatic  3 
ftbt.at  the  curr'snt  episode  of  ho.ielessneot ,  Including  i-.;  v  .,16  ^'o*'  .'Vnning  nviiy  or 
being  vithowt  a  Jn-'ei  and  family  and  social  r- Uticnshif  .       ^.ni^td  l«ifoi  ntion 
waft  also  obt..^^«ed       ^/-fvious  living  ir  •flro'?f^?nta,  including  ro^-i^r  ho.  and 
cblld  care  i  ns .  i'-.>'.ions;  histo  /  of  ^.^-iv'.ng  houe  and  using  •  heUors;  cui  rent 
pl\yaJcHl  and  •>:ntAi  'opaUh;  S';^'>ol  p*? pfoi-.-vince  -nd  atliool      ^b^r-ia;  and 
involvement  In  cria«  and  iUcsal  activities.    The  adolescent's  reading  ability  vat 
ft-.seaaed  through  t^e  word  recognition  subtest  of  the  Wide  Range  Achlevoinent  Test 
(Jttstak  and  Jasta>»  197fl). 

One  aubjecfo'Jt  of  every  five  waa  V^rfeeted  for  a  dfR^nostic  inter/lew  which 
Incladed  a  nore  d(»t*iled  evaluation  Of  j &ychopa*-ho^,o^y .    The  results  of  that 
evaluation  will  be  described  elsewhere. 

At  the  end  of  the  interview  the  Achenbach  Child  Behavior  ChecXllat.  a 
t.-havloral  Hnsess.-«*nt  Inventory  designed  to  record  in  a  st^ndardUed  fornat  the 
behavioral  yroblcr*  and  social  cc  jpetence  of  children  aged  6-17,  was  presented  to 
all  youths  to  fill  out.    The  Child  Behavior  Checklist  has  three  versiont.  one 
devised  to  be  coar'e^***  ^  pircnts,  another  by  teacher^ ,  and  one  ly  the  youth 
themselvRt  { self-;  *port )  (Achenbach.  1978.  1979;  Achenbsch  and  EdelbrocK.  1979^ 
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S..v,vio.-„  r<--«r,.,,nt  is  .•..V.,d  to  ,h-,,.  -.h,  „•  ■  ..r>.cy  of  the  atat^-r-^nts  wUh 

.-•...•ct  to  ■■.-.■.^  child  or  ,.!^V..c.,>t  uniler  !  ..     •  ■  4  tjj^^j;,  ^^^^^ 

H  -...t  W'.'-v^  .■     ••  it;  .VPH.-3  ^  .A-.-,r,g  th«  112  U-rs  a.-e  16 

•>  :.h  i..,       ,1V  !.',rc..^.-;b:.,  w.-.h  >.f..,r  i- .  .s  t,.v..„.c.y. 

.     —3  ^.l.^.     rno  ...at        b.  .rt    c>,,  ...nsuive  In 

:  ii'.a^it!i<  between  noiTAl  v.hlliren  and  those  v-iv.  ^'.  j        _^  clinical 
hv.ric  i.r..b;,.nR  ( *  •l,..-nbACh,  1978;  Ach,-n>-Jich  .^nd  K\.'\:.r  ch,  v.^Jl). 
In  this  sti.Jy  w«  o,.d  a  lelf-report  version  nnsu^^ed  by  tho  /o,ith  ar.  >  not  a 
,,uron-,  or  t..H  >...r.     In  ^  ;.ro;o.;3  study  {Gould  and  Shaffer.  un;.ubli.,h.M)  th'.s  fo 

I 

..!•  tS^       rr.  .-.l   ..J  ^     I  s;.T,  to  n  hriol^..c«nU  ,i^od  b.V.e.n  1?  .,pd  16  . 
•.'  -.  •■;:.-.«  a  .h'.ld  ;  ...■.•blarlr.  cVlntr.     In  tr„t  iO;M,la,.ton  th=  ,..;.n  ,core  for  he 
^.--s  '...-VMIn..  Sto:-^)         b?.Or  (S.D.  ?8...5).     The  .r...1ian  value  .as 

HpJ  .01  of  the  clinic  sample  had  a  score  above  87. 
•    .,.-..ittc  Interviews  were  administered  by  clinical  social  -orXera  "and  social 
.  -K   -  .l-rt,  v.no  had  -xperience  In  Interviewing  crnubled  adolescents.    They  were 
^■^     =  ....         v.,f..ry  o-  .n-..-    -ont  ,,.>„.d.,l--        nn  all  .l-,v  s^slon  that 

:-v!.-w  .ni  r.ti-^  of  ,-.i.-.;,.,d   ;„t..v;^,  ,  ..^  rchoarsr^. 
-..  r»-:>M'.l..y  of  -.he  ;,.t..T.lew  ..s  ,J...-,..J  ,y  ,^,,.^3 
•  V  r.      ..:i..-,t  In  10*  of  ra..es.     F'.nd'.n^a  fron  tSe  r-.-l-xhUlly  study  will  be 

"..t     .;j.-t3  w..re  mterv'.rw.l  at    Se  youth  sh-lt^.r*  ..tthtn  l.-mrs  after 
■  "  ^"•'•'^  -^'--'^^  •-'•"•f         ''•'termlned  that  they  were  ptffslcally  and 

.  ..  -..v.  .'..,l:y  co-r.,rt.able  ..no.^h  to  toLrate  t.h..  ;  .t.-.^'.  c-w  proce-iure.     At  the 
•  -.  Mt  ,.-.th  :iv,»l,.er,  t!.-  tnt...rvlow  .as  d-'.^ed  ..ntU  the  dv  following 
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pr=i.:M.;     •••'•a'.-'l  in  A  ^^roportlun  of  'ii-.^J.-.^s  vj.o  ^ -. .  -  either  dlbohxr^od 

;.^>^^ici4.^t,i:>n  ia  iy,     .d    >i-..vj  .^o       .-d  .e 

*  '     ^'  ''^  '  *  V*   -re  r    .5  ■       .M      :    .  '^       Ty...oe  >':..-s,  .i-;.  :>.> 

.         ..V  ---^        .    -Uc  i-....^.-  ..r^i      .        •        t.o         V  ".ni,  of  Ihe 

n^l^-  /'^^'^h  r'^fuit?;!  to  co^l^\•it^  -^h*  Inlcrvi-rf  Hfto/  r..'.»'.ng  to  ,drtifi  -it.:  ;n 
•  .stu'l.y  ^''^^  yy^Jths  failffd  to  provU«  a^y  Infor -nilon  for  the  Ac:,  ^p1  tch  C'.sr'rt 
).  iv.or     '  '  ■ 

D'.  ff.-r-'^-       *     •        •  •  a:>d  :rs>,i  .Ii;.frtf^i<^«oO  ''»l'-ts: 

Of         ^/S   •  '  to  ^wjth  5:.>lt.,s  .lu.-'.'jg  »  of  the  utvjiy, 

v.nt-.v......d  Of  the  >7  ra.;.r.  '.fi  h^d  K.-^-nl^d  Ht  Ih^ 

*,rvi-it  .,-'«th  Hh.>It-.r  and  9  had  pre.,t..r.Vrid  at  Nt-v  ro,-k  Civy     v.  ^e.ncy 

.-Mli.-:.-  r.orv'.c'?.     The  r^rabons  for  .T)in<ti-.g  ra^es  -.^-re  diffe.-ent  At  oach  site. 
........  ,i    .-.1  ...t  •>-.-  ^ar^er  shatter  had  n-^rly  ^Uaya  dl.^charg*^d  tV.r^ v-o  v^jy 

•r  -rtl^-  ='^'->-..    ^"•^'^s  rir.s-d  nt         E!'^r,i.ncy  Chi:d.-.>no  HervUe  had 

.  t-**'"       n*  >.T(»d  to  a  Rr^wp  hone  vithln  a  -^hort  p<?r1od  ^iTtcir 

.  -  ,.>v-.a'  i^H'  ^^'^  the  reartarch  staff  att  v,ipted  to  ir.t.'rvL.v  them  at  the 

<rvip  ho."^  *-W  had  a  rpady  left  and  they  failed  to  cake  -.ontact  with  the  rea^^rch 
K.-oiip  wn*  "  '^rT'r-'..io>.f-d. 

..-■.'.OP  r-Md  .    >r.-.  ^.^y    .-;*:.-e  ,-cr.r.l3  of  t-.^e  ,  ;t    -a  *ixamlned  by 

.--^  -.or..c^  s-.aff.     rMr.,ia.>   lo -cirKpMc  nnd  other  data  were  then  provided 
-.3  »o  r.-;,r-'ier:la-.>v       S9  of  the  intorvL-wed  s^.-nple  could  be  ass^rj-^ed 

r:.^re  --re  r..^  al^nificant  differences  between  Intervlewf^d  ^nd 
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ro      *  ".hf  iter,  rf'. in  jo*^*. nint  In  p.  rnr:rf,f or  pros  .J  t'.tlon,  prc&aA  cy, 
-i  .d  '^f^'hnX  or  iiru''  -^l^nl'^'^ntV/        »  ^-^f  .*jd  nubjecls 

M  -    .     «  -'^ 

r:.        '  1..'.3  .'"'•^  i;one  x'.ui  ,      x^'s  xu'sa  ov«,  ^  r  to  r-.n  -^-.i-y.  H 

Jn  h'^'-  }'  »•»•.>,>,  '  >wt^vi^r,  t^.'it  th*?  r<>latlveXy  brlef!.-r     .  t  '  .■•  ;  ro«  iure 

i    ».j     .   ,  'f.r       s'A  fj  .vbwit  nbuau  than  our  touch  lHnw'tM(/r  .  "   i  *re» 

NOT 

. :  •  ■  r  V : :  -:d     .1 :  y  <  V ,  •  •  •  •.  d      r  h  i 


■  U  It.jl  fiJ:',      ;^i4,U7  .001 

?\n\^  .at  •  3/51 

l^/Ul*  13%  0 

13/lllt  3/51  6\ 


>>:ti-a:'-'E  30/105     26i      3/uu     7%      6.06  .02 

<  r  t.>ie  . w-'irt  not 
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•1..       1^  ciii/j.-t/j      <  .  -."{i 

-..ring  tVie  ♦.rfo-v...  ^  J^erlod  of  April  lO^U,^  It^SS,  i^-.re  -ere  1T5 
..•l.p  «rig  —.jcp*'*^^'^"*       ohildr  n     .d  •■.ts    ^-d  17  «.»d  ...Ucr  at  l>»e 

h    "i«ltH,«q.     rxr^-'^a  -^i"  yo-ith  If  or     %-^?r  vta  tu*':.  jd  BVay 

ly  uf  v.*  '     •  •■  '•h  ^.Hrtlclivit.ed  In  this  li>^^  ut.*^-it<on.    An  jnfoivnl 

.    ^—'.^r.  .'f   •  '        '"^^  .'^wes  to  th«  Iftrgest  9h'»lter      .'^v^^Jts  ♦.Vat  there 

i*  nM*  -  'it  •  •'^'^^ions  in  admissions  to  youth      -"il. -i'S  in 

Y-..-K  Cl;.y« 
On  »n  f  r  i.ril  ^ 


•1*3  In  N.>v  Yoj-K 


'•"^r**,  there  wO':*.d       **/^'.'0    •!    '» » f  ons  to  youth 
»    t^'--.  /'^r,  ?1       1*1-2  t9  ■■^■.i■>fd  (••4?s  (l3%)  h  d  aought 

"  ^or         n-.r.  *r.^...v;  .  .-i  \iid  ^-'n  ^       .\i  -  .'d  e,r">iip, 


^  M;  .i'*ro.ont  chlliren  ^.r'j'^ent'    :  to  New  York  City  ihflteij  each 


'•■         pv*«ent  of         your.istrtrs  were  from  How  York  City.    Correcting  for 
■  • r..',f  rations  I  ^t'^^  ^^'^  ^orM,  '  i\y  r'fsld^'nts  can  be  projected  to  present  • 
*n  -1  \^     nth  f^i.-lod.  "^^-i'  "-^s  a  ;2-  to  17  v'^r  oM  ^.  ^ulnMon  of 

.3  .v...  ai.v'**  IncidenLO  cf    \e;t.»r  ;.r.-»-r.'.'.t '  or.  -o.atd  b«  t^'-'^/lOCOOO 
^  ,„  .xi  Htely  on?-thl:d  of  th«  cvjrniftht  '.nr<f!ence  rate  r''.'yrjrte(\ 

■  "  T"  >n  r".  n.-s*'  "<'rpo.*At<on's  Study  \1976),  au^t •".tir.^j  thnt  fewer  t^an  one 
1''  •  .♦■•e  uvern itfV.t  f^i-  *^ '-ya  will  preaeit  at  a  youth  ah«lter.    Projecting  in 
•    -        u  tMis    we  c^n  ^"  ^'^^^  ther'*  are  approxltiateXy 

IC  tr^O  r  -'-i-Jiys  f^r  y«'^»  °**  nbout  half  of  a  frequently  -cUed  ttstiTiate  of  ?0,000. 
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T:.e  .^c  v.id  to.'X  of  the    ^.-jl'.er  users  are  j;  •  -itfd  In  Table  An 
5.<   .       r  of  >"«i».h  pror.unt  In  e«»ch  AiiH<t'    >.i  yo*r  of  ndolencvnce,  a 
•■  .  •        w.  •  h  ;,r»;/i  ^uo  '»*.  .  't  -s  *n    "   ch         H^f^r.'^e  »ge  for  nipnlng 

*f   l).     This  VMS  br.'t'i'.y  In  accord  v;th  1'^  .'il^^s  fr'xi  ...  sl.irlies  in  Wuich 

•;^h',T  i..*«.;> jrt Ion  of  ih'*H»fr  .«s<?rs  are  ft.-rrtle  as  coi;.p7irL'd  to  the  pruportlon 
i^'n  in  p/'ihTal. 


5 

i7 


i 

I*. 

19 


7 
9 

:o 

?5 

100 


F.  ales 
K 

0 


6 
13 

18 
59 


0 
9 

?5 
31 
100 


TAW^K  3  j^  Aije  And  Re    of  Sbolter  Pnert 

•  ■  An  .'.1  ng  ^.ro^rtion  of  the  runiwivys  (93%)  using  the  she''  .rrs 
-1.-  ■  **■<    ..*  -■ .  .'>-*"-^  (".ft*  Tfttle  T^.is  cy\;:tir-*s  with  a  /ate  of  apprcxiaiateXy 
:  \  f^r  Ui'i           \\\on  of  5-1^  >ear  olds  in  Rev  York  City  k.3  a  vhole.    We  cannot 

•  ic'  lip  f r  ^13  th;s  t>.^t  tlacX  or  Hi3;«nic  adolescents  hr-f  "nore  MKely  to  run  away 

•  -.r.  w-.lr,"'-,.     "Iv-^n  *hc  (i^sit^n  of  r-^r  s'>idy.  it  ia  llXely  thitt.  a  (greater 
^-.-^j.nl-jn   of          r'ty  vys  ^  i'*  ■>.«;lt  ?rs  t*:an  vhitee,  who  my  ha*e  better 
..;;   rt    j       "S  'vO  i-»  "-'^   .  ■.  of  S^lp  ({iven  by  aheU«rs« 
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White 


U  7  6  10 

13'^ 'ck  •?9         1*9  32  $U 

^nic  ?6  ?l  36 


^•'iiirity  •pist.t  {.eroci  .  of  j  3  ••iid        of  v\e  girU  '^ere  "bci  n  in  one  of  Nt-w 

York  City's  flvo  boro*-»ch8  Ti^**  no  evii^nce  l>>tt  Khelter 

using  lopulatlon  includes  a  siie^ble  ^rf.^xjrticn  of  outsiders  d---vn  ^.o  the 
Metropoll*,«in  ar-*%.    Thif  finding  haa  ^^portant  implications  for  ^«ilbiUty  of 

<  qpl.'.. -nt' -.g  v.    •      nt  L./olvi-^g  fs.idHeG,     7>i«  rr.nlll.:*  o;*      •  •  ^ly  i.hUdicnare 
at  l«i»t  cvv-i. -/-UHli^  h'.e  to  thr^e  M^'nc^-es  vho  ^.  ivMe  h^^p. 

K  *       *  1  H      "  "1 

New  York  Civ  50          38  U9  92 

?.'ev  York  St»-.te  12  0  0 
?lev  York  KevfCi-olitan 

rr'glon             Conn.)  2            U  2  U 

.V.J.er  U.S.  .1  -1  -A 

Ti->rAL  ^7         100  53  100 

>V  ^^-S.  5      PUce  of  Birth 


Re!  lis  Ion: 

Forty-five  percent  of  both  girla  and  boya  vere  ?orAn  CplNslic,  vhich  vas  the 
lArgest  d^rnv.!'.  nation  r  f;.re^.-nt.'d  in  t^.e  ^-.-jp.    T\-is  ;r.V^Ky  r.*r:ect8  the  high 
pr->por-,ion  of  Si^.^^nics  u3<  ^g  i>%-»H-r3,  hlt  -,-ih  a  hi^^ifcr  proportion  of  blacks  use 
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Frottitant 
CftthoUc 

Asnottle/Atheltt 
Other 


TOTAL 


586 


15 
2k 

55 


TABU  6  -  Kcll<loft 


87 
kk 

7 

.  7 

H 
100 


17 

1 
k 

55 


31 
kk 

2 
7 

i§ 
100 


ff34«IgO  AVAT 

Previous  Runftvty  CxpTlenet 

Ve  defined  prerloui  runaway  experience  na  having,  od  At  lonat  one  prevloua 
occMlon,  left  leAYlng  hone  with  no  plane  of  ra turning,  or  having  atved  avay  for 
«t  leaat  one  night  without  the  perenta'  knowledge  or  pernlsalon* 

1»     Hin<>ty*two  percent  of  the  boys  and        of  the  glrla  who  preaentad  at  a 
ahelter  had  run  ^vajr  before,    Ithough  we  do  not  have  detalla  about  the  duration  of 
theaa  runavaor  Incldenta  (aee  Table  7)* 

2.    Between  one^thlrd  and  one -half  of  the  shelter  u«*fra  hnd  had  oorc  than 
five  prevloua  run away  episode a* 


0 
5* 


Male 

k  6 

11  23 

21  Jti 

TOTM.  100 


9  Ifl 

Ik  29 

9  18 

*t9  100 


U9  100 

tABI.1  7  -  lluMhgr  of  Prevlou»'  Ihip  tvar  Kplaodea 


3.  OnVy  8i  of  the  bqy  And  IBS  of  the  girl  flrat  time  ahelter  uaers  had  never 
run  away  before  (a#e  Tuble  ?)• 

Boya  are  more  likely  to  atart  ninnlng  away  earll<r,  and  one-third  had  run 
awv  fo*  the  first  tine  before  the  Rge  of  12  (aee  Table  B), 

5t    A  comparUon  between  Tablea  3  and  8  ahov  that  although  nearly  60%  of 
^hf»U^r  «i8era  are  a«<»d  16  and  over,  only  20%  of  runfwayg  has  their  first  runaway 
^plnode  after  l6»    In  other  words,  most  adolescenta  start  running  away  aoK  yeara 
before  they  start  to  use  shelters* 
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37  6HI    0  84 
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593 


586 


one-third       th**  ^^^^         onC-flfth  of  the  glrli  dUrted  runnin^f  ftwfty 
hnfor**  their  tepnn  nnd  »  '''''^  nt^vKo^  hetwoen  the  a^fi  of  U  and  15  (see 

Tftble  8)     Since  mich  of         Harden  for  aheltftr  care  (•<Vien  frcn  youth  who  ran  avay 
*•  for  the  nrat  tl'«  ocvera '  y^'^"*  cHfUer,  It  would  s^r.a  to  mnke  sense  to  focus 
l,rev/j't.Ue  Interventions  '^^^         younger  runcivVB- 

Hals         .  P(*niile 


12-  13 
5     6  3  5 


Io-»i*  15    25  8  lU 

,3.1 5  ?T    Ud  56  61 

16.1  11.  Ai      Ai  la 

TOTAL       59  100  59  105 

TABI .g  ft  *        *t  First  Run%i»^  gplsode 


THB  rMswrr  KPiaont 

Wftere  the  Children  lU^nJlroB: 

Wher**  thf  young  People  spent  the  night  before  their  admloslon  to  the  shelter 
IS  lndlc«»«J  ^"  "T*^^*  9.    Fro.  this  It  can  he  seen  thsti 

I.  M^ny  <^hlldren  who  run  awV  froa  hoiae  do  have  s  parent  or  parents  living  In 
the  nrtroi'"'>^*"  '^^^  presented  below  reveal  that  a  Subslantl&l  number  of 

them  realign  closely  tied  to  their  home  and  family. 

P.  Although  only  one  out  of  five  ran  awv  froo  an  Institutional  setting  In 

<.»de    half  have  spent  some  tlioe  In  foster  care  (see  pnges  57  and  58). 
this  itplS'  » 

Runn'.ng  away  fron  Institutional  place«nt  (nost  comsDn]jr  foster  parent  or  gro^p 
horaes)  U  a  problett  of  flo«  oagnltude  and  requires  further  Investigation. 

^    Ho  Khlld  In  our  ntudy  had  run  aw(*y  from  a  mental  Institution. 

1,,  prfore  going  to  a  shelter  only  a  stflsU  proportion  of  shelter  users  h»id 

♦  ppnvlouB  night  on  the  streets.    This  could  Indicate  that  for  mrv  thf  re 

s  pe  H »  t  ne  • 

t-.nwdla%e  or  transition  phase  between  being  on  the  streets  and  entering  a 
RhMter    that  proportionately  not  imr\y  runawayi  spend  their  nights  on  the  ntreeti 
or  •Ue  th*t  youth  who  live  on  the  streets  represent  a  different  population  who  do 
not  une  th^  ^hi^lters  e^enslvely. 


Kiml  Vy 

v'o9t**r  f*r«».  ^'Toup 
llooe  or  Other 
■.'.treets 
Other 

TOTAL 


Males 

N 

% 

Fetnales 

I — i 

25 

20  35 

11 

10 
11 
5? 

19 
18 

ii  ' 
100 

10  18 
5  9 
•    22  3a 
57  100 

TABUe  5_  -  Tounyter*  Spent  llah*-.  Before  Enterlim  Shelter 
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Rg^Boni  for  Leaving? 

We  AsXed  tht  young  people  v)Ut  had  Mde  thea  leave  vhere  thiy  vere  living 
before  the  current  episode  of  runnlr^  aviy  or  betr^  hoatlese* 

I,    2bi  eald  th^  had  left  beeauie  people  there  had  hurt  thea  or  becauie  of 
othar  ^olenee  (aee  Table  lO).    'fhie  under-repreienti  the  aaount  of  violence  and 
Kbune  in  these  young  people*!  hoaei*    In  separate  queetions  ve  ascertained  that 
^01  of  the  etu4y  eubjecte  had  experienced  slgnlficint  abuse  (see  belov)* 

•  2.    Thirty-three  percent  of  the  boye  and  25%  of  the  girls  left  hoae  becauee 
of  a  variety  of  interpersonal  problena,  ueually  an  argunent  with  a  parent  or 
sibling,  aoet  coanonVy  over  house  rulesi  disagreeisent  vith  a  parent 'e  bCQrfriend, 
«te»  • 

3,    Thirty -one  percent  of  the  boy  a  and  37i  of  the  girls  left  their  ttost 
recent  living  arrangenent  because  it  was  a  temporary  one»  and  thQr  felt  th^r  had 
to  leave* 

ttelc  Pemle  ' 

Temporary  Roas  Setting  l6  31  SI  37 
ijnable  to  Contribute  Mon^  to 

Household  12  9  9 
Nipglected  or  hurt  or  victla  of 

violence  or  sei  15    25  X6  27 

Int«.rperBonal  problem  19    33  13  23 

TABLF  IP  -  a*»«~i>        LtaTlaK  I^t  Healdepca 

Which  Shelter? 

Seventy -five  percent  of  intakes  (l3l  out  of  175)  to  shelters  during  the  tlae 
period  of  the  stutty  vere  at  the  largest  shelter*    Seventy-f  Its  pereant  of  the  bqrs 
and  661  of  the  girls  who  vere  inter /iewed  vere  seen  at  this  faeilitgr*   The  next 


595 


588 


largeat  isroap  of  interviwd  slMtfy  subject i,  1T%  of  both  glrU  ftnd  bcyi^  ewae  to 
an  pi»»rgency  shelter  located  In  MAnhattanU  Batt  VilUge  area.    Seven  percent  of 
the  bqyt  and  8%  of  the  glrli  were  seen  at  the  Ctt^  crlili  placenent  lervloe. 
Hcti  tb_e^_Leii rned  About  the  Shelterir 

We  HsKrd  the  youths  who  had  directed  thea  to  the  ihelter  dec  Table  ll), 

1.  OthTr  adoleftcenti  were  the  nost  Inixirtant  Bource  of  Informtlon  leading 
to. entering  a  shelter.  Thirty  flVt  pi  rcervt  of  the  biyg  and  17%  of  the  girl*  went 
to  a  youth  shelter  at  the  suf^gestlon  of  a  peer> 

2.  Social  agencies  and  otUer  nheltera  were  lourceg  of  referral  for  lU%  of 
the  boya  and  26%  of  the  girls. 

3.  PoHce  r^ferr«l9  accounted  for  10%  of  the  adnisAibnt  for  b<V«  *nd  9%  of 

U»    HoUlnii  uervlcefl  were  not  a  significant  source  of  referral  to  youth 
Sheltern* 


les 

Females 

n 

i 

n 

i 

Another  Adolescent  Runaway 

16 

27 

7 

12 

Another  Adolescent  Iton-Runaway 

5 

6 

3 

Social  Agency 

t 

12 

9 

16 

Another  nh^lter 

i 

2 

7 

12 

Police 

6 

10 

5 

9 

Addlt  Friend 

7 

12 

ll 

T 

Mter^ture 

1 

2 

0 

0 

Trlephone  Directory 

1 

2 

5 

9 

found  It  by  nelf 

0 

0 

1 

2 

Knim  About  It  before 

3 

5 

5 

9 

Other  ^ 

12 

20 

12 

20 

TOTAL 

59 

100 

5l 

100 

TAUm  tl  -  Bource  of  Referral  to  Bhelfr 
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mCglATMC  PMOMM 
W*  inquires  rtout  th.  «nt.l  .t.t.  .nd  ^mptom,  of  th.  .h.U.r  u»r.  i„ 
„».r.l  dtff.r-nt  vv..    W,  ..K,d  .11  ot  th.  youth  »,  l„t,r»lew,d  wheth.r  th.,  h.d 
felt       d-pre...d  or  to  .nxlou.  th.t  it  had  Interfered  with  their  b.ln,  .bU 
•  to  get  on  with  llfei  whether  thqr  h^d  ever  .tte^>t.d  or  contemplated  .ulclde.  If 
Ihey  }.M  e»er  iW.lved  e.re  for  •  piychutrle  condltloni  If  th^  hid  ever  bean 
t  M  M  with  p.ychotroplc  dnaoi  .w>  whether  or  not  they  d^lred  help  ,t  pre.ent 
ror  en  ewtlon-1  problem.    V«  ,i,o  i«mir«J  .bout  troah.!*  wUh  the  Uv  ,„d  .t 
•chool.  ,„d  „  ..ked  ebout  druf  ,nd  elcohol  u.e.    rin.lly.  .t  the  end  of  the 
lnterv:«,,  the  edole.cent  co-pUted  th.  ChUd  Beh«Tl«r  ChecklUt  which  he.  been 
deecrlbed  ibov*.    Our  rindln|i  froa  thoee  evmliutloni  •rei    -  . 
?low_Hjiny  Child'     ire .DWturbed 

1.  The  .core  for  runewv  on  the  Child  Beh.vlor  CheekU.t  ',i.S 
(S.D.  ,6.6).    ^  prevlou.  .tudy  (Sh.ffer  end  Oould.  l„  pr.p.r,tlon)  found  th.t  the 
««.  .core  «■  ihl.  for.  of  the  CheckU.t  for  .dole.c.nt.  .ttendlnf  .  child 
PVChl.trlc  cl.nlc  1.  ST.07  (sO  28.1.5).  1...  not  .Unlf Ic.ntly  wor.e  then  for  the 

2.  other  for«  of  the  ChecXU.t  h.ve  been  .t.nd.rdUed  In  .  number  of 
dlffi.r,nt  nor-1  Md  «.turb«l  group..    A  tot.l  .cor.  of      or  gre.ter  h..  been 
found  to  r.preF«nt  .  v.lu.  .bove  which  «.t  children  .„d  .dole^ent.  will  be 
con.ld,r.d  to  he»e  •  .Ignlflc.nt  p.ychl.tric  dl.»blllty.    El,hty-two  percent  of 
the  shi^ltcr  us^'^        icorei  abovt  ko% 

T>t.  .y  .etu.lly  u„der-e.tl-te  the  .-ount  of  dl.turUnce  bec.u.e  we  did  not 
.dopt  ..V  .ftl.tlca  welghtln,  or  .ub.tltutlon  procedure  to  co.Ten..t.  for 
"t..ln«  dat.  .n-l.       •  f.lr  proportion  of  youtb  f.ll,d  to  complete  .U  of  th. 
Ue».  on  th.  ,u«»tlonn.lr.  w.  c.n  ...ua.  tli.t  th.lr  .cor.,  would  h.v.  been 
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higher* 

In  flummiy  shelter  utert  hftve  ft  piychSitrlc  profile  Urfteljr  undUtlncalshabU 
frba  4(lol#»ncf»ntt  attending  a  psychiatric  clinic* 

3,    Thirty -eight  percent  of  the  youth  stated  that  they  needed  help  for 
i?«jot.lonal  problems* 

it,    The' high  proportion  of  high  icores  and  reaponduDts  who  said  thiy  vantsd 
hf«\>  r.nulA  nfnply  reflect  the  degree  of  disturbance  and  upset  associated  vlth  the 
runnvv  Incident  itself.    Roweveri  20$  had    revlousl/  received  psychiatric 
tr^alwnt  dee  Table  1?)«  and  coupled  with  the  high  rate  of  school  problems , 
previous  court-related  difficulties  and  suicidal  behavior  listed  beloM  suggests 
that  rejch  of  the  psychiatric  disturbance  was  present  tefbre  the  ninavay  episode* 

c 

Halea  Feoales 

59  ^8 
«:ver  on  Psychotropic  Mf  41  cut  Ion       12/1*8       25  *»5  13 

Svor  m  a  Hontal  Hospital  2  \  8  lU 

TABlig  Ig  -  previons  Psychiatric  TreatwenV 

Tjf^rs  cf  Pnychiwtric  Problen 

Vc  u<tM  a  nureber  of  the  Hey  indicator*  described  above  to  differentiate 
ch^. V^lr^n  into  those  with  prtmriljf:    a)  depressive  and  aulcldal  features 
S  inloti.  pnts  who  had  previously  nnde  a  suicide  attempt  and/or  who  had  felt  so 
i1f>prc.iqcd  that  they  were  unable  to  get  on  with  things  and /or  those  who  currently 
want*  1  help  for  di*pri>aBed  feelings  or  suleial  ideae);  b)  antisocial  features 
(previously  charged  with  an  offense  or  suspended  or  expelled  from  school);  and  c) 
a  nl<t'ir«  of  h'>th, 
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1*    Seventy  perc^"^  of  the  gr<wp  fulfilled  criteria  for  one  or  another  of 
these  '•/itegorlee  (i^ee  13).    Thle  figure  n  cloie  but  eovevhet  below  the 

proporiion  of  liioleucc'ts  who  scored  1*0  or  aore  on  the  Achenbaeh  Child  Bthevior 
Check  n»f 

GlrlB  were  eidnlf Icentljr  aore  lUely  to  be  in  the  Bepi'eited  Only  grcup, 
biv«  in  the  Antliociel  Only  group  end  in  the  jtlxed  group. 

H*lei         reoAlei  AU 

i    i    in     I  —  i 

Depreaied  only  9  1!>*  S6  35  30$ 

Antisocial  OnV  2T$  5  8|  21  iB$ 

Both  r)of,rea8ed  ftnd  Antisocial  27  i*5$  22  Hi  Uo  Ul% 

^9ith%r  T  12%  6  10»  13  111 

yBLI  13  *  Trues  of  rweblatric  Dlmordaf 

Mood_J)i 9order_»_-  Doj^rc    1  ""x^Anx l^tJC  and  Suicide 

1-    No  fewer  thun  33%  of  the  girls  and  about  15%  of  the  boye  had  prevlouely 
■t!,empt,d  iuiclde.    K  further  33%  of  the  glrli  had  thought  about  euielde  and  about 
how  th,!y  would  coaalt         Thirty -threa  percent  of  the  boyi  had  bad  conte^iUted 
or  thr..uenftd  nuiclde  ' 7«ble  lU).    Thii  cooparei  with  report!  indicating  that 
about  10-i?%  of  psychiatric  outpatlenti  have  at  loiae  point  mde  a  suicide  atteapt 
(Matt son.  1969,  Pfeffe''.  1980;  LukUno/lct,  196ft). 


Ho  SulcMal  n*b*vlor 
SuicMal  Tho"g>**« 

or  Threats 
Sulrlde  Atte-ip^i 

TOTAL 


Ha lee  ^ 

?eMlei 

M 

i  * 

37 

63 

23  kij 

13 

22 

16  26 

-1 
39 

li 
100 

ii  11 
58  100 

TA&LK  l^  "  Buicldal  Behavlop 
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2,    fouth  vho  requested  eouni9lif«  for  d«pr#iilon  or  other  pijrchiatrlo 
probl«M  •'•^  llktV  *o         had  •cadtalc  diffieultlei  «t  school  and  to 

coaplaln       pt^ticaX  lyaptoai  suoh  ai  h.'adachei.    Raveveri  they  wert  lest  li)ie)jr 
to  b*vt  a-*"*****  *°  tteallng. 

3      nierc  vai  ft  itronf  relationship  bctveen  request In^  help  for  depreAsivs 

*       .md  hawing  iiulcidaV  preocC'ip%tlonti    Ifparly  90%  of  the  children  who 
■yopio'H 

wanted  •u  '*'  iulcldal  thoughti  or  preoccuyat lonn* 

li      (*hirt/-three  percent  of  the  bo/a  and  ^0%  of  the  gi  rls  •itited  that  they 
wanted  he^P        their  anxiety  or  depression.    Twenty-nine  poropnt  of  the  bqye  and 
kk%  of  th»>'  i^^^  stated  th<it  th^  desired  help  In  relation  to  thoughts  about 
suicide* 

hales  Fenales 

I      i      i  1 

t).'8lres  Help  for  Anjiiety  13/35       37  17/38 

^j.-alres  Help  for  Depression     11/38       29        23/^3  5"* 
h.'Sires  Help  for  Suicide 

potential  10/35       29         16/36  Wi 

^f^l^  IjS  -  Adoleaceni  Vanilaa  Help  for  Mood  Syuto—  >ad  Suicidal  CoBcems 

I      Thirty 'Seven  percent  of  the  boys  and  19%  of  the  girls  had  previously  bte 
charKed  w offense,  «ost  coiMonly  for  asaault  or  robbciy. 

5^    .1-wenty-two  percent  of  the  boys  and  10%  of  the  girls  had  been  in  a 
A  *  center  at  soae  tiae,  and  12%  of  the  beys  and  2%  of  the  ftirln  had  been  i 

a  worXcaW  P^^^on. 

3^     tn  addition  to  crlaes  which  h»d  led  to  conviction  or  arrest,  ?8%  of  the 
boys  and  gi^^l'i  vhen  asked  directly,  admitted  to  having  stolen  in  the 
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Olfferiineei  b«tvf»en  t^rli  and  boyi  vert  ■IsnlflCAnt  on  all  of  thtit  Indleei 
and  are  rtported  In  greater  detail  on  pafa  52. 


M»lta 

I  I 


Fcinalft 


Assault 
Arncd  Robbery 
Bobbery 

Posaeaalng  Drug! 

Other 


6 
k 

10 
0 
k 


Tlircc ^quarters  of  the  bi^a  and  half  of  the  (Irla  have  been  expelled  or 
suspended  froit  school  at  som  tlMi  Mlnly  for  fightlnc  or  drug  ust  Caet  Table 

17). 

Male 


Ever  Suspended  or  cspelled 
from  school  for  any  cause 

Ever  suapended  or  expelled 
for  fighting 

Suspended  or  expelled  for 
drug  or  alcohol  jse 


II 

25/52 


71 
ti8 


Feaales 

a  1 


Chi  Isvel  of 

SQuare  slanificance 


26/59 
19/iil 


kk 


7.8 


.005 


2T/5Z        52     20/Ul       U9  n.s. 
TABLE  17  -  PlsCijaiBarr  fro^le^  at  fteHpol 

Psychosis:    Only  tvo  of  the  children  v«  Intenrlcved  had  a  psychotic  dlagnoaia 
(Bchiiophrenia  and  schlsoaffsctlve  psycboiis),    Ve  do  not  believe  that  this  Is  an 
underestlMte.    Vhllc  the  psyebotle  youngsters  vcre  hospitalised  shortly  after 
presentation,  records  of  such  transfers  were  kept      the  she  It  era  and  followed  up 
by  the  research  teas. 

5.    Seventy  percent  adaittcd  io  using  drugs.    Thirty  )«rcent  had  used  three 
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uj  tfksr^  Inigftv  I7t  two  -injgs;  und  ?3t  one  typ«  of  drug  only. 

6i    On\y  thr'-e  youths  Admitted  that  they  thought  they  had  ev«r  u»ed  drugt  to 
Burh  an  «»iti"nt  that  they  couldn't  stop,  but  laore  than  half  of  those  wh»,^ad  ever 
used  drugs  indicated  that  soneone  objected  to  their  use  of  drugii  w 

Malei 

M 

RKSPCNDEKTS 


N 

T9 


i 

100 


Tenalef 


N 

58 


100% 


Marijuana  1*2  71  ^0  69. 

HrtfthJih  19  32     .       ?0  lU 

PCP  (Angel  Duit)  ■<    ^      10  1?  ?l 

Paychodellci  7  12  12  *  21 

Cocaine  25  20  3»* 

•*Upperi"  (iitiiWlints)  5  8  8  lU 

Quiraludee                          ^    7  12  3  5 

"nnwnfjrs"  (Soporific! )  12  7  11 

Trf*niiitUzers  3  5  6  10 

Heroin  8  3  ii  7 

Other  Vnrcotlr.a  5  9  2  3 
Aleohol  to  IntoxUation 

Once  a  V.»^k  or  More  11  19  10  17 


1.    Klfty-flve  percent  of  the  b<vi  and  1*7$  of  the  girli  had  ever  repeated  a 

P.    ""he      \n  standard  j   idlng  Bcore  on  the  Rvadlrvg  Ac-iracy  Teat  of  the  Wide 
P,.^^  A        ..'KT.!.  Toil  was  fi9»76  (S.D.  ?0,03),  roi .pared  with  the  average  value  for 
t^in  t,,.-:'*r\\  i'  \  ;*aM..n  of  '00. 

^.    K\fty  n',r.#  percent  of  the  l>py»  and  3^%  of  the  girls  are  I'ore  than  one 
staniarj   IrvUti  if.  bohlnd  on  their  rf-adlng  teats. 

U,     inly  16%  of  tho  boys  and  10%  of  the  girls  were  functionally  illiterate 
rffh  a  rpading  Age  at  a  fourth  grade  l«vel  or  least 

S.    Q^i**-!!  I  >na  abi.  »t  '••I  i-  nMonal  goals  of  the  study  youth  r'»v<»aled  that  imny 
viT"  .itnM*-'.  T.s.     V^.»*n  a- Ked  how  far  th#^  would  like  to  go  In  school,  69$ 
\'>*\  •^iH*.  t>«y  w  »'iH  *.  *.Xe  to  fliiflh  high  school,  and  '*lt  e*|.resned  the  wish 
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t 

THE  BOME  hin  or  RWUtfATB 

I.  Mo«t  of  the  rhi^drpn  lived  with  thfir  •t)th<»rfi.  only  ?5t  lived  with  both 
parenti,  ^nd  an  even  i»«mller  proportion  lived  with  their  father*  Uee  Table  19). 

Male!  Femlet 

E     1      i  i 

Mother  35  59  37  63 

FAther  8  III  6  10 

Both  Parents  S  ?1 

TOTAL  59  100  59  100 

TABLE  19  -  Parent  T*at  Lived  Vltb 

Tw*»nty-ft*ven  percent  of  boys  and  ^9%  of  glrli  cane  fron  horaei    4th  four 
or  oore  /oulh.    There         an  aiioclation  between  large  fanlUei  and  running  away 
fpeate-lly,  with  nearly  thr«-e  tlnei  as  nai^  repeaters  ai  new  Intakes  cooing  fro* 
fanlUe:  with  ^  or  mor^  young  people  at  hone* 
•iiXVnfi.-*X''«nfi?»«ntl_Jil  the  Past  Year! 

".shed  the  youthi  where  thsy  had  been  living  during  the  year  before 
pra&cntaMon  at  the  ahi»lter» 

1*    About         had  had  no  change  In  living  arrange raent  during  those  12 
nnnths.    Forty -one  p«r'*'nt  e^tperlenced  fron  one  to  three  changes,  while  nearly  a 
juxrter  -,r  the  sample  (?3.7i)  had  four  or  more  changes* 

?•    Thoae  vith  a  j««t  history  of  foster  care  placement  (50$)  bad 
slgnlflciintly  a>re  changes  In  living  arrangenents  than  youtb  without  experience  in 
the  foBt-r  care  system  (s  mran  of  U,06  changes  In  contraat  to  a  mean  of  1*66^ 
t''*.36»  ;.<.00l)» 

3*    Adolescents  w)*o  had  uted  shelters  before  had  had  significantly  aore 
ges  '.n  thi»lr  llvlnK  arrangi^raents  than  f'rst-tliBB  ihelter  users  (an  average  of 
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I     A4oleBeent«  ohoHuri  ar»  not  the  chiltlren  of  horae>JS  aduUi. 

!lon«  of  the  par«nt#  of  currently  ho«elo.»  or  Hvini  on  th% 

# 

Att  MAttt* 

?,    Forty-fom  perc*?nt  of  thi>  adolescents  had  Bother*  who  were  on  public 

-*'lRt%nce. 
Moi  her *»  kgfi: 

Tv«nty-nlne  pe^^cent  of  the  boys  «nd        of  the  glrU  .were  bon  when  their 
mu»^.-^  v^re  Aged  I?  or  younger  (tee  Table  »0). 

Male  reimle 

i  i      i  i 

r»  i-n-l  uiidisr  ^^         23  1,5 

TABU  go  •>  Mother*!  Aae  at  ChUJbirth 

Half  of  the  c'^ildrcn  •"^  prevloualy.  ThU 

indicate  that  t-*r«  l«  *'  Imitation, 

Which  predlapoueB  r  '"^vv  behavior.    The  albUnft.  of  runaw^s  may  therefore  be 
r*?*  *rded  as  a  hlgh-*'!**^  ^'^^ 

Half  Female 

i  i    I  I 

u  tK.^  ^^er  run  away  or  In  ahelter         9/U7  19       9/55  l6 

?  thlr  !^er  ^^nava/ or  in  shelter  6/UO  15       W33  12 

strunga^ver  n^ntivor  inr^^^  21/55  36  23/57  UO 

tj^ftyrf  91  '  IWln^  Avy  >nj_SK^lt#r  Da«  In  Tho  FaaiU 
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'  cntal  McnUl  Illnti»  >  t\t.  x 

1«    OnljT  6  adoleti  ants  U%)  hAd  a  aothtr  or  father  who  had  ev«r  been  In  a 
■^'ital  hoapit«lt 

2.    rasily  ■oelosyttcr  vaa  prevmlent  (set  Table  98), 

NAle  feMlt 

Mother  #vBr  in  Jail  7/57  e/55 

fether  p**""  In  Jail  l5/*i6  33     15/38  Ii0 
Cither  Mother  or  fether  Ueee 

Alcohol  or  Onage  to  Sxceee  86/59  U     2T/58  *»? 

3t    More  than  he  If       the  parente  vere  reported  Igr  their  children  to  be 
•l*QhoUc,  etibstance  al"»Mf»»  or  convloted  orlalnala,  or  eoae  coablnetlon  of  theae 
(•••e  Table  23 )t 


Parent  alcoholic  onljr  Ifl  15^ 

Parent  ueee  drui»  onljf  6  ^% 

Parent  hea  a  conviction  13  \\% 

Any  8  of  theae  \k  \2% 

kt^  3  of  theae  13  11% 

Hone  _51  ^1% 

TOTAL  ITT 

^AWLg      *  Alcohnl,  Subrtanc*  Aba—  aad  CrlalBaUtr 
U  tbe  fmmXM  of  Hnaaw" 


Z2»ter  Caret 

About  half  of  tbe  runaway  youth         of  boya.  51t  of  flrU)  had  been  In 
fo«ter  care  at  aoae  tla-*  P*«t»    The  character  let  iea  which  dlattnaulah  thoae 

vbb  had  been  In  care  ar«  preaented  00  PM«>  57  and  5fi* 
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I,    Hemr  the  end  of  oMr  Intervlev  we  Aiiked  Rtut^r  youth  if  th^  would  like  to 
return  hone  to  live  with  thrlr  jArents.    One  half  of  ih*  bcyi  and  one-third  of  th« 
glrli  Indicated  that  thl«  was  their  wl3h. 

?•    TVe  detlre  to  live  with  a  parent  or  parents  v^i  present  nnon«  youth  fro* 
veiy  deviant  homes.    Thlr-ty-thrpe  percent  of  those  with  a  parent  who  were 
fre(|u«>ntly  dnink  or  a  tu^'Stance  abvser  and  '^Ol  of  thuse  who  had  be<;n  abused  said 
they  wou  Id  like  to  returr»  hoae. 

3«  Forty-six  percent  of  adoli»fic<»ntji  who  had  been  la  fosteh  care  wanted  to 
live  with  a  parent,  cottp^r^^  with  37%  of  those  who  had  not*  This  difference  is 
not  statistically  significant. 

Vh«»n  /liked  If  tt"V could  live  with  their  parents  If  thfy  wanted  to,  UB% 
of  the  bqys  snd  1*1%  of  t».«*  «i  rls  snswered  afflmHtlvely, 

5.  Korty-thre«  per-  ont  of  the  boyn  and  ^'>%  of  the  girls  who  felt  they  could 
rftturn  how  were  living  vlth  the  ■•other  only,  ?9t  of  the  Vys  and  2Ul  of  the  girls 
with  both  parents,  and  2V%  of        ^o/"  father  onXy. 
These  proportions  are  not  significantly  different  fron  those  who  felt  they  could 
not  r*^lijrn  how?. 

6.  More  rUnt-tln>e  shelter  users  (60%)  felt  th^  could  go  hone  compared  with 
D"*!  of  re^  pHt<  rs. 
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OKXUAL  BEHAVIOH  A/^P  ORAjJAL  U>;AL4i 

Scimfcl  Activity: 

1.  Appro«l»tely  thre«-quartert  of  etch  ttii  hud  hud  neminl  Intercourg..  ' 

2.  Onljr  6»  of  the  lexually  «ctlvi  bq/t  and  f3|  of  the  girU  had  uaed  tow 
fora  of  coQtraeeptivei  In  the  paat  3  oDntht* 

Mali  Prmle 

T'^r  Hhi  Tntepooiirae  <*5/59     76     1*3/58  Tij 

Adolescenti  Who  have  had 
Intercourse  In  Lait 
Three  M<^nth»  who 

Uaed  Birth  Control  2/33      6      6/26  23 

TAMJt  2k  "  n%xmX  Actinty  aai  Cimtrm<..pt<n>^ 

3.  One-third  of  all  the  «lrla  have  been  pregnant,  but  only  half  of  those 
ever  pregn«nt  new  have  a  baby* 

The  glrla  vho  had  bijen  pregnant  did  not  differ  froM  thoia  who  had  never 
been  pregnant  with  reepect  to  paycMatrlc  problem,  hlstoiy  of  auleldal  behavior, 
etc. 

5.  By  contraat  there  was  a  atrong  reUtlonahlp  ^»ng  txya  who  had  fathered  a 
baby  (191)  and  antlaoclal  behavior.    Fathera  had  elgnlflcantly  aore  court 
Appearancea  (lO/U,       -  13.95,  p-  .0002).  and  convlctlona  (6/11,       ,  ^^^3^  p. 
•005  )• 

6,  Twenty-five  percent  of  the  glrle  etated  that  thfy  had  been  raped  at  ^oae 
time  In  their  Uvea,  but  only  2%  adaltted  to  have  been  ao'leated      a  faaily 

nenber* 

Approxtaately  10%  have  had  hoaosexual  experlencea,  but  ve  do  not  know  how 
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.        V,.-y  ft^  or  the  /ojng  p«W''«--2  W*        ^  tS^?*-*    ^^'Hted  to 

of  lU  cr'.M'.al  of  U.^lr  .-^.-W.  Aip  with  the 

lnt.Tvlw*.rt.  thin  whs  .n>r  f..,v-r'-r1  .  n  /r.,r^...r>t      r<-  .-..'u-tMt  to  l«H 


fr#'i»Vy»    '^n         o»>,er.  h'.n«1,  ill 


.a  hfU  In  'i'.rict  -nnfid-nce  lal  r^t  n'.n.  to  lh>m.  Th;7 

...o  ..♦.mV  Kr'-.p  Mrt  »  "C9Piiri:aie  of  r  .r.f U^ntitlUy"  froo  the  Ji.sU*-^  »,^i^rt..  nt 
i  jp  'nv/:  tinl  nW«  rpc«  rt»:hi«.Ta  by  a  caipt  or  adnlnlslmiive  '..0(V. 

\.  V'.r\j  ,-t.Mi»t.  of  the  i?lflfi  And  of  the  beys  n^i  p*pcrl  ic«d  flu 
..    ♦•,•13  wl»h!n  «  »  '.r.i*>rvlrwf'1.    \\        be  t^*t  vr  c^rrl^d  o«n  o-r 

•  .Ij    l.Mne  «  *''*'»^  P.  Ineao  efl.lo-'ic.    Cn  the  othrr  '  %nd,  the  hl^h 

,r^v/i^i»nre  of      ^.•.u-.i  rrty  ulso  h^ivo  hoen  U-llftiitivc  of  lowered  (Jisoa«  peat^Unce 
.\ur\'^^  H  ;*Piod  of  st«         OP  thilt-  lowered  nrP5>  r^UsUnc*  dJrlnfi  or  foUowin*  « 
IM^plod  of  alnor  p>v«*"^  Plnew  r-v  have  *nde  the  yocn^ertt  tx>p«  llHelj  to  run 
i^vv       re-jponne  to  ^  fr*6tr»tiftn. 

r*.    One-flUth  ftf  iho  chi' ir^-^  -ho  nad  no^  hud  a  fever  coiapla;nod  of 

1.    The  i^r'-vrt^nc**  )f  •  nunbor  of  health  problena  unllKeljr  to  bt  reUted  t'j 
%n  IntTr  .rr«?r.t  In'fc'. I'ln  le  listed  in  Table  25. 


.»lhii'-he 


Vale 

R  i 

7  la 

10  17 

I  2 

0  0 

0  0 


F*'  *A  1  e 

11  19 

15  ?5 

1  3 
6  10 

2  3 


TABUS  ?5_r^*'5lth.'^E:?*>^*' 


,   ^  "  i^r  T.t  of  ihp  >  'y»   ■.  '1  ■  »■ 

nr.'        ""1         ■  ■■  ■  *  •  • 

"    ^'^'•'^^  ^"  ^^'^  past  year. 
WHAT  *Oin.»  .-rtitt  LtKKt 

1 1  l8  of  Jnt^r»*'»t  tr.at  when  .laXed  wV  it  lhi«y  wanted  >*»i'?n  Anlng  lo  the  Ati'»Uer, 

.i*>»  i-Mir^^-v'-i  ■  ••"■H  ^-yofi-l  the  r^qji r^.-^is  for  f.^-^d  ^nd  shelter* 
I      k'lfty  5l«         '*nt  •ndi'»it*'d  Ual  thqr  w  ,jM  Uve  help  In  getting  a  job* 
?     r  .f '.y  .••vn  j»r"»'\t  w^l^^■•d      r-"**' Ing  for  >.r-^t*.fc.  -fUh  tho-j«^to  and 


\  -..•.y -f '  V-  t    r.  "it  ■•^11  ti  v"   ^*»»*''d       M'kI  rnr-* 
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mmm  OK  BOMBjaat 

One  of  tht  ftoAli  of  tht  ttuity  va»  to  4tt«raine  who  imng  itwltvr  meri  w«r* 

runawvs  ^nd  who  were  hooeleii.    Th«  problem  of 'dofinlng  these  grcupi  has  been  • 
referred  to  In  tha  Introthictlon. 

We  \ooX( d  At  it  In  leveraX  wcyi* 

a)  Our  flrat  apjiroftch  waa  to  ask  the  youth  if  hit  blolotlcAl  of  adoptive 
luathar  and  father  were  currently  honele«»»    Hone  of  thea  were*    Tnaatiueh  aa  all  of 
the  youth  wert  In  the_care  of  a  parent  or  a  welfare  ascrtqr,  none  could  bt 
considered  legally  homeleaa. 

b)  We  asked  then  if  th^r  knev  the  whereabout •  of  their  parcnta.  El«hty»nine 
percent  indicated  that  th^r  knev  where  their  aotheia  were,  and  6Uf  where  their 
fat  here  were  living.    Only  aeven  youth  did  not  know  the  whereabout  a  of  cither 
parent.    Using  thlt  criterion  61  were  hoiwleaa. 

c)  We  aaked  where  thqr  intended  to  go  when  th^  left  the  youth  ahelter. 
Twenty >four  percent  atated  that  thqr  planned  to  return  to  their  faniljr  aetting^ 
17^  to  foater  care,  and  20f  to  independent  living.    The  reaainlng  39$  did  not 
know.    Thie  reflecta  the  uncertainty  and  confualon  thit  charaeteritea  thea* 
children,  but  does  little  to  aniver  the  queation  of  who  la  hoaeleaa* 

d)  We  aaked  the  youth  If  they  could  or  would  go  hooe  to  live.  Flrty-aix 
percent  said  thegr  could  not.    When  atkad  If  tb^  wanted  to  live  at  hone«  6oi  aald 
they  did  n^  %, 

e)  We  asked  the  youth  what  th^  conaidered  to  be  their  peraanent  hone. 
Twenty  percent  aaid  that  they  had  no  hone,  and  about  l^t  atated  that  hone  waa  a 
youth  shelter,  yielding  a  honelesaneBS  rata  of 

r)    We  rinellj^  asked  the  youth  how  th^  aaw  thenaelvea.    Did  they  consider 
^^^i^ir^yi^l      ^  runaway  or  honelesa?    We  did  thla  ^  poaing  the  following 


87-^1   0~84  39 
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que-tlon:  P^opU  iolng  thli  »tu«l3r  thlf*  of  a  ninMty  m  tcMtont  who  hu  nm 

fro.  whtrt  they  «r«  llvlni  without  tbt  ptraittlon  of  tht  adultt  tlyr«,  u)d  a 
honeieM  youth  M  io«»ont  who  hM  no  pUct  for  thtUer  where  there  le  e 
reeponilble  edult.   Would  you  call  youreelf  »  runweyt   or  hoaeleiiT   or  both?* 
forty-four  percent  eUeelfied  theiueliwe  ee  runeweye.  KO  (3W)  at  hoMleee*  eo«  26 
(22%)  tn<liceted  thet  they  were  both  nmewey  end  howleee* 

Anevere  to  thie  ^ueetlon  wtre  etrohily  reUted  to  ece*  Wlnety  percent  of 
ihoM  who  Identified  theaiclvee  ee  howeleee  were  ei«  X5  or  older,  end  aoet  of. 
thoee  e«ed  U  end  younger  eald  th^  were  runeWey  (eee  Teble  26). 

gelf.*Peeia>4ted 
Kunevtf.  BoeeXtee 
TotelSeW  Chi  U^l  of 

VayHbli  (ill     SU!ft£&  SigoifieeacA 

%  end  younger         WW     37^    JAO     10      MM  .01 
15  end  ilder  33/52     63     36A0  90 

^mm^  g6  -  Ae»  PiffTeeeee  U  M^t  ft*««rn^*  *■  Of  lowl>M 

v«  cen  eey  that      youth  c*n  legally  or  ed«lnletratlT»ly  be  howleee.  It 
they  hav«  no  per.nt  evmtleble  or  vllllng  to  provide  e  hoM.  eooietiy  le  under  a 
etftlutory  obligetloo  to  do  eo*    HoWiver,  thle  doee  not  reflect  bov  theee 
youngfttere.  '^et  all  of  wboa  Initiated  the  nmnlng  ewey  th«eeX«e,  eee 
th<^n»#Wee.    Between  one-third  end  one-half-no  ifttter  •hat  the  1«  -ay  eey-feel 
that  th^  have  no  hone  to  go  to»  •  . 
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SPgCIAL  OWOUW 

In  tht  irctlont  which  follow  we  dtterlbt  tbt  ehtraettrlttlet  of  etrtain 
■ubtroup.:  tht  younii  th.  glrUj  the.,  who  h.vt  u.td  .h»lUr.  rtp«ttdly;  tho.t 
who  hav,  bt«  .bused*,  those  who  have  b.«„  l„  fg.ttr  aartj  tnd  tbott  Vho  ^rt 
ptychlUrtculiy  dUturbad.    V.  h.yt  ,l,o  eo^mrtd  th,  chUdr.n  who  rti^rd 
theiueUet  at  honel.tt  with  tho«t  who  eontldtr  thenwl^.  to  be  niniwiy.,    i„  ewh 
cast  wt  eoivart  tht  subgroup  In  qurttlon  Vlth  tht  rttt  of  tht  young  ptoplt  wt 
■tudltd.    Afttr  dtflnlni  tht  two  group,  wt  U.t  In  a  ttblt  tht  tlgnlfleant  .nd 
ntar  .Itnlflcant  dlff.r.nc.  bttw«n  tht.  (p-.l),    V,  h.vt       mintd  dlffr.net.  on 
>  total  of  99-vtrl*blt.  (>••  ApptndU)  .„a  thtrtfort  wt  .ight  .xptet  to  find 
dlfftrtncet  on  5  vmrUblt,      ehanct  .lont.    Wt  .rt  llttlng  dlfftrtnett  which  My 
htvt  occurred  with  ■  ch&nct  probability  of  betwttn  5  »nd  10»  bectutt  m  ft 
prtllmlnary  stuttr  tuch  %m  thlt,  dlfftrtnett  which  might  htvt  occurrtd  ly  eh.nct  or 
which  might  b«  «anlagful  could  Indicmtt  uitful  «tudy  trtmt  for  othtr  group., 
Vtrlmbltt  not  Utt.d  cmn  b<>  prr  un»d  not  to  dlfftrtntut,  bttwttn  mub-groupi. 

TH  fuuiu 

we  conp^rtd  thi.  28  chlldrtn  (mgtd  1»  to  It)  with  tht  90  mdoltK.nt.  mt«d  15  to 
17  (tet  Tmblt  27). 

1.  In  general,  tht  youngtr  group  .ecMed  vrt  ttablt.    Th^  had  nin  aw^ 

•  Ignlflcantly  Ittt  ofttn  In  tht  pm.t,  and  had  more  tub.tantlal  Unkt  to  tchool  and 
hoiw.    Thett  findlngt  suggest  that  th«y  My  be  tht  mst  suitable  group  for 
prsv«nttve  Intervention* 

2.  fewer  in  this  group  had  ever  repeated  s  gradt  in  school* 

3.  fewer  of  them  were  sexually  txperlenctd  or  had  been  prtgnant* 
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Chi  Slgnirieane* 

Total  Smiiplt  ^8  90 

V^rUbU  1  i         i  i  ■ 

Living  Arriing««nt 


oth«r 


0  k/T3  5 


Attended  School 
Sine*  Stptta^r 


26/2T         96        67  ki.82  .03 


r„;:rr:;""      ^3/.t   «  .t*    83  11.97  .c«05 

S^Sirrnt^roi^M  O/IU  0  26       3.05  .08 


^iUu  rixT  W«         8      19A6         .1  3.2V 

0  0       lU  16  .08 


Hav«  At  least 

one  Child 


7j^BLB  gt  -  SlgiifteMt  >a<  Iw  81r>lf leant  Differoncif  letwc« 
  and  Older  IHtoaamra 


«  612 
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ft  U.« 

The  min  differenc**  beiveen  b'^s  ftn4  glrli  v%b  In  the  nature  of  their 
piychlAtfic  iynj/'.OM  (»•  e  Table  ?8)#    Thpot  di fferpncoa  are  otifiHAr  to  thote  found 
In  the  general  ;opu)<itl'*n  In  that  the  nalea  ehow  oore  .intlfioclal  bchavtor  and  the 
femles  ahov  raore  Byrapt'v«  Of  nood  disturbance,  Including  suicidal  behavior* 
Probably  berjuuae  of  the  *>xcess  of  julcldal  behavior  jirle  were  s!§nifl  \ntly  J!ore 
likely  to  have  ^^d  a  ptjychlatric  huftpltal  aO-alcaion  In  the  paet  And  to  currem  ly 
want  treatnent  '?r  Jf  r*  »3l»e  aympi-onrt.    Roys,  on  the  other  hand,  were  iwre  HVely 
to  have  had  contact  vUh  the  lav  by  having  had  chargea  brought  igalnat  then,  RAde 

o 

a  court  appearar:e,  or  >.«v{ng  been  convicted  or  Ivprlaoned*    Th^  were  alao  norc 
Hkely  to  have  l*en  aus^  ^nded  or  expelled  froa  school* 

Chi  Slfniflcan^e 
52X1  S^utre  l.eyel  

Total  Sample  59  59  * 


Variable 

1 

i 

1 

1 

Sad  or  Down 

56 

39/»»6 

85  ■ 

6,10 

•  00  li 

Anxious/Scared 

20/50 

do 

28/1*6 

61 

3.36 

.07 

f^uiclde  Attempt 

9 

15 

19/50 

38 

6.19 

.02 

npBlrei  Counselling 

for  Depression 

11/38 

29 

23/Ii3 

53 

k.03 

.Oil 

Ever  In  a  Psychiatric 

Hospital 

2 

3 

8/58 

lli  ' 

2,83 

.09 

C  nlAct  with  Law 

li6 

76 

2T/58 

U7 

10.999 

•  0009 

Stealing  in  Last 

28 

Three  laonths 

16/58 

7/58 

12 

3-»i7 

.06 

Court  Appf»fcrancei 

22 

3T 

11/56 

19 

3.99 

.05 

Nunbpr  of  Charges  Leading 

To  Court  Appevrance 

12 

20 

3/58 

5 

»».79 

.03 

Convict  Ions 

12/58 

2\ 

2 

3 

6.1il 

.01 

Took  Downffrs 

1 

2 

7/58 

12 

3.k5 

.06 

In  Workcamp /Prison 

7 

12 

I 

2 

3.35 

.07 

TAJLI  g8  •*  Differeocg*  Between  Big  and  Ctrl  fhmavay 
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Our  flfuret  Indicate  thmX  »t  »rV  oftt  tint  »ppro«lwittl3r  '•0*  of  tht 
tdoltttcentt  preatnt  ^%  a  ihtXttr  h»d  b#tn  Ift  on«  prtvloutlor*    io  ftvtr  than 
one-third  hAd  been  In  »  ihmtr  wr*  th»n  tvUt  Vfort.    For  a  nuabtr  of  rtavona 
U  It  Important  to  ttui^  thlt  froup*    Tht  htXp  that  thty  received  prevlOMtiy  aitt 
be  regarded      hevlng  been  Inedequate.    They  ute  mrn  then  hulf  of  the  avelleble 
•helt*r  retourcee,  end  therefore  contribute  dUproportlonateiy  to  the  coet  of 
%»» I  stance  targeted  to  runewaya.    Th^  have  ahovn  the.taelvte  to  have  4  poor 
prognonle  during  adoleaoenee.    It  'la  therefore  reatonebXe  to  predict  that  thla 
poor  outcoM  vlXX  perelet  Into  adult  life*    Thv  mj  be  part  of  the  groip  that 

will  eventuelly  becoiw  ho^leea  adulta  (although  we  have  no  direct  evidence  to 

e 

aupport  thU  »vpothB«te). 

Ue  compared  the  characterUtlct  of  73  flret-tlat  and      repeat  aheXter 
uaera.    Tht  dlfferencee  between  then  are  preaented  In  Table  29.' 

\t  Itepeatera  had  run  avay  >iora  often  and  had  had  algnlflcantly  aore  changea 
In  their  living  errengewnte  than  flrtt  tlae  ahelter  uaera  {x«?.89).- 

2*    ftepeetera  can  be  viewed  as  having  fever  connect lona  with  their  how 
backflround  then  flrat  tlw  uaera.    '"ewer  had  apent  the  night  before  In  faallor  or 
kin  living  arraofewnte,  fewer  had  Uved  with  a  parent  for  aore  than  three  leonthe 
In  the  paat  year,  end  fever  feXt  that  th^  ccn\d  llv*  with  their  parente  If  th^ 
went'^d  to.    fever  had  attended  achooX  In  the  paet  7  aontha* 

3.  More  repeatere  had  had  aerlw*  legal  probleaa  leading  to  Incarceration, 
and     higher  proportion  had  lived  at  aow  time  In  a  foater  eare  eettlng. 

Although  repeater*  and  flret  tlae  attendera  do  not  differ  in  the  nui*er 
of  peycniatrlc  eyaptoM.  they  do  differ  In  the  extent  to  vhleh  th^  want  help. 
More  repeatere  wmnted  help  for  anxiety,  depreeaed  BDOd*  and  euicldal  potential. 


wt 


rindlngi*.. 


Since  the  repe*ter«  were  not  mrm  ■ytdptomtlc »  th  Ir  r.v(^d  for  help  tay  a^^ln 
reflect  their  greftter  isolation  tnd  veakir  lupport  systi^ni* 


Wgw  IntAkei  Ber.rHtert 
Tot»l  Sawple  -^j-*—  — 


Variable 

1 

i 

f 

i 

Chi 

Bcjuare 

Sljniflea 

Whore  Spent  Wight  Before  Shelter 
Pantly 
Institution 
Street! 
Other 

3W71 
9/73 
8/71 

19/71 

U8 
12 
11 
27 

w/uu 

7/U 

Ik/UU 

25 
27 
16 
32 

7.3 

•  10 

Recently  ttved  With  Parent 
for  at  Least  3  Months  in  the 
P%flt  Year 

cm 

lu/37 

27 

7.iiT 

.01 

Ever  In  a  Oroup  Root 

15 

21 

29 

21.1 

•001 

Wuiiber  of  Toung  People  in 
Adolescent's  Hone 

3  or  fewer 

**  or  more 

57/69 
l?/69 

63 
17 

22/lil 
19/»*1 

5»» 
U6 

9.2T 

.01 

Attended  School  f^lnce  September 

65/72 

90 

2B/i*5 

62 

11.7 

-.001 

Ever  In  a  Detention  Center 

6 

11 

11 

2M 

2.82 

.10 

Desires  Counseling  for  Anxiety 

lU/Uk 

32 

16/29 

55 

3.03 

ao 

Defltrei  Counseling  for 
Depressed  Mood 

31 

19/32 

59 

5.ii5 

.02 

Dcolres  Coiinseltng  for  Suictdsl 
Potent  Ul 

ll/l»2 

26 

15/29 

52 

3.78 

.05 

A'*o>tc«nt  feels  he/she  Can 
L-.ve  with  Parents 

31/52 

60 

9/38 

5i» 

10.01 

.01 

TABU  29  -  Co^mrisoB  Between  Firmt  TUe  Adelsslont  aad  r *jeatera 
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iMCtlr  \mXf  (99)  of  tlw  UoXtteiiiti  ImA  Wii  »buM4  V  om  or  WtH  pftronto* 

Chili  a^MM  imo  tefliMi  m  r09Mt«4  aomlto  ^  a  paront  that  rtovUoi  la  vtlta 

•J 

ani  bnilMi  SL*  Mi  rtptato4»  ha4  loi  to  triatatnt  la  a  hoopltal« 

•ipiif  leant  aai  naar  •Iplfleaat  4irr«raneoi  tetvooa  non-abu^oi  /ouniitora  ari 
prill  ntH  In  Tabli  30* 

!•  BUeka  vara  om-rapriiifiti4  and  Mlapanlei  viri  undar-npraiintid  la  tba 
atuii  group* 

2*  Abuiad  atelaMinta  virt  aori  llkily  to  have  a  parent  vho  had  uiad  drugi 
or  aladlMl  to  aiciia* 

3*   Nora  or  tha  aVuitd  yovth  had  run  avajr  froa  how  privlouiV* 
k,   Nora  of  tha  ahuiad  glrla  had  ham  pragnanU 

3#   Ahuiid  youth  ihoMd  graatar  dliturbtnei  In  aivtral  ar^ai;  thiy  vara  mrm 
lUiXy  to  havi  ivir  filt  narVoui  or  aiuloui  and  to  havi  ilthar  thraatinid  or 
attiagttad  lulaldi. 


Tota^Mjqpla 
Yurlabla 

lavar  Abuiid 

£  i 

lU£_Abuiid 

£  i 

Cbl 

Lrril  of 
il^lfle^n^a 

naei 

Vhlti 
BUek 
Hlipanle 

6 

23 
29 

10  . 

ko 

50 

k 

37 
16 

7 
63 
30 

6.23 

•Oil 

Clthar  Farant  Abuiad 
Drugt  or  Alcohol 

35 

33 

60 

k.6 

.03 

tvir  frignant 

(OlrU  Only) 

3/30 

t 

10 

6/96 

2.6 

.106 

Evar  rut  ganroui/ 
Anxtoui 

kl 

26/^6 

6i 

3.06 

.06 

Suicidal  Bahavior 
Attempt 
Thrtat 

9/57 
11/57 

16 
19 

19/59 
16/59 

32' 
Jl 

9*0li 

.01 

Evar  In  a  Hvntal  ItOipltal 

2 

3 

6 

Ik 

8*7* 

.096 

Ev«r        Awv  B«fora 

34 

59 

Ii5 

76 

3.97 

.05 

l.att  than  bth  Qrada 
Rvading  Level 

■  11/56 

SO 

W56 

7 

3.01 

.06 

TAILX  30  -  Conrlaoa  of  Toua^  Faoala  Vko  lad  Bmb  Abuaad  i 

uad  Thoaa 

Vho  Sad  lot 
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Town  WBO  lAP  waa  a  ypgna  caw 

H4lf  of  the  .oung  peopl.  (II.59)  who  eu»  to  .helt«r.  had  prtvlou.ly  lived  In 
.  ..ttln,  provided  ^  the  Child  W.lf,..,  ,„te>,  either  with  .  fo.t.r  f.^lly.  or  In 
.  sroup  ho«  or  other  child  e.r.  In.titutlon.    Difference,  between  tho.,  „ho  had 
been  In  foiter  eire  «nd  ttioie  who  had  net  were: 

1.    They  preaent  »  picture  of  conalderabU  Instability.    Th^  had  experienced 
.Ignlflcantlor  «>r«  chan(.a  In  their  llrlng  arr.n,en»nt.  In  th.  year  prior  to  the 
present  ninaway  epl.ode.  had  nin  awv  ?>r.  often,  and  had  u.ed  youth  .helte™  m 
the  past  »re  frequently  than  ninawv»  who  had  never  b.m  In  care. 

3.  Fewer  fait  that  th^  could  return  to  live  -1th  a  parent,  but  ™ore  of  them 
{.  non-algnlflcant  difference)  «nted  to  live  with  their  parent  than  thoae  who  had 
never  been  in  foiter  cirt« 

3.    They  ahowed  wor,  deviant  behavior.    Three  tlw.  aa  nny  had  been 
pre«:rlbed  psychotropic  drugs  ..,d  nearly  5  tl«.  a.  ma,  had  had  a  payehlatrlc 
hoapltalltatlon.    fhey  had  algnlf Uantly  higher  .core,  on  th.  Aeh.nb.eh  Child 
Behavior  checkU.t.    More  had  been  arre.ted.  had  cooritted  .eriou.  crime.,  and  had 
used  a  variety  of  dniga.    More  of  thea  were  aexually  experienced. 

k.    The  question  arl.e..  did  the  welfare  care  experience,  contribute  to  thic 
instability  or  are  unstable  children  «,re  Ultely  to  receive  a.al.tance  from 
welfare  and  fo.ter  aerv.ce.T    Insofar  a.  our  data  can  b.  u..d  to  anawer  thl. 
queatlon.  the  letter  .ee.  «,re  probable.    The  care  group  .howed  a  nuaber  of 
dlfferencea.    More  were  younger  when  thor  .tart«J  running  ^way  (39%  had  run  away 
for  the  flrat  Urn  before  t.-*  ag.  of  13.  compared  with  17»  of  th.  group  that  had 
not  been  in  care)  and  there  were  significant  difference.  In  their  parent..  The 
care  group  others  were  nearly  three  tl«s  as  likely  to  abuse  dnig.  or  alcohol  and 
thry  were  »r.  llkeV  to  have  run  away  fron  home  themselves  In  the  past. 
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Tot«l  Saaplc 
VarlabU 

Vhert  Spend  lliht  Befort  Shelter 
Entry 

Tnttltntlon 
Street! 
Othir 

Huiaber  of  Tlwet  In  Shelter 
(R^cldlylitt  Only) 

On« 

Two 

3-5 

6  or  Mom 
llu«b«r  of  frevlou*  Kun»w«jr 

Non« 

1  or  2 

3  or  U 

$  or  aort 
Mother  Of.en  tntoMir»te4 
Mother  ever  Run  Away 
{Subject  Couli  Live 

Vlth  Pirfrnti 
Ever  had  Inttreoune 
Ever  Hmtf  ConUct  with  Uw 
Ever  Had  Court  Appearince 
Ever  Convlctea  of  CrlBi 
Used  Marijuana 
Uied  Piychodtliei 
Used  Cocilne 
'Jsed  Qui&ludei 
Uied  Upperi 

Ever  Pretcrlbed  Psychotropic 

Medlcitlon 
Ever  in  ■  Mental  Hoipltal 
Aphenbauh  Score  Coapared  to 

>  57,06  (Clinic  Median  Score) 


IteYer  Xn 

Iver  In 

Potter  Caro 

Poiter  Cart 

so 

Chi 

Level  of 

g 

f 

1 

Saviare 

SlKnlflcanci 

%8 

16/56 

31 

U.56 

.002 

3/S6 

5 

16/56 

31 

6/S6 

11 

9/58 

16 

20/56 

36 

13/58 

22 

?0/32 

63 

19/50 

36 

9.5 

.02 

6/32 

25 

9/50 

18 

*«/32' 

17 

16/50 

36 

0 

0 

kW 

8 

9fkk 

20 

1/52 

2 

25.79 

<«oooo 

3U 

11/52 

21 

12 /Uh 

27 

8/52 

15 

6/h% 

Ik 

32/52 

62 

6/55 

11 

18/59 

31 

.02 

5/53 

9 

13 /U9 

27 

u,oi 

.05 

21/Uk 

61 

13 /U6 

28 

0.66 

.003 

3a/59 

6U 

50/58 

86 

6.33 

.01 

29/59 

3k 

kk/58 

76 

7.79 

.005 

8/59 

lU 

25/58 

U3 

11.19 

.0008 

1/58 

2 

13/58 

22 

10.06 

.001 

32/59 

5»» 

50/58 

86 

12.77 

.OOOU 

5/59 

8 

U/58 

2k 

I1.I9 

.Ok 

13/59 

20 

23/58 

uo 

U.32 

.ou 

2/59 

3 

8/58 

lU 

2.63 

.09 

2/59 

3 

11/58 

19 

5.69 

.02 

5/^9 

10 

13/UU 

30 

U.39 

.OU 

2/55 

3  . 

6/58 

lU 

2.63 

.09 

i  20/57 

35 

31/56 

55 

3.9 

.05 

TABU  31 


A  Co».jarleop>  of  Toutb  With  and  Wltlwt 
nietorl—  of  Poater  Car*  Plaeewept 
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THl  PBYCHIATRICiUiLT  Dlh.Vii<ArfB 
As  we  hp^e  already  ij.dlcated  an  ovtjvhelmifVf  iiaJorlV  of  tht 
children— bet ^««n  fiO  *nd  yO*--»pp«ared  to  have  si^lflcant  .©od  and  behavior 
probt^na* 

Ve  w*?re  Interested  In  eianinlng  thd  distinguishing  fe/vtures  of  those  who 
s*.owei  .Rf\y  symptoms  or  fcw  symptMas  or  signs  of  psychiatric  disturbance.    To  do 
this  rfe  conpni-ed  that  i^uarter  of  the  stuc^  group  with  the  highest  (.wst  deviant) 
scores  on  th<«  Child  Behavior  Checklist  {_>  fU)  vith  the  quarter  vlth  the  lotfest 
(raoat  hcaUhy)  score  (£  lU),    There  were  29  adolescents  In  each  group, 

1,  Hot  •urprlslngly,  significantly  mrm  of  the  group  vlth  the  hlghi^st  scores 
reported  belr-H  anxious,  and  or  depressed  and  «or'e  had  Mde  a  previous  suicide 
Ihren  or  al'-rt'ptj  -vjre  h.M^  ftpp-^ared  In  court  and  had  been  convicted  or 
Incarcerated,  '*:>re  used  alcohol,  laarljuana,  hashish  and  uppers;  more  of  them  had 
had  Faychotn-plc  drugs  prrscribed  for  them  In  the  past;    and  n©re  desired  help  for 
current  eactJO"*!  dlf f Icnties. 

2,  Of  greater  lnterr»t  are  the  differences  In  the  background  of  thess  two 
groups.    The  «»ore  disturbed  group  Included  aore  children  vho  had  experienced 
family  viol»>"Ce  (including  abuse  hy  laothers  and  fathers),  and  nore  of  them  hsd 
been  raped  (/»lthough  this  Involved  only  a  snail  nuober).    More  had  lived  with 
their  fttther«  and  fewer  with  their  opthers,  and  more  hsd  had  a  residential 
placewent  In  the  welfare  systeTi,  • 

3,  Mor*'  oT  the  disturbed  children  had  run  tJ«y  frequently,  although  th^  had 
not  started  r'^rlier, 

li.    The  «llaturbpd  grv^ip  were  wust  likely  to  present  at  the  largest  youth 
shelter  In  ni'itown  Manhattan,    This  may  reflect  the  nore  restrictive  and  selective 
afcpsc  to  th*-  snaller  shelters  which  emphasize  long-tera  stv^*    This  finding 
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;m)«rlla(»t  how  1  v  >^tHOt  It  !■  for  picyebUtrie  etaff  %q  b6  •vmiUbl«  at  lueh 
raeililiaa. 


Pi«>turb»4 
29 


Diitttrbtd 
29 


Chi 

Levtl  of 

i 

1 

I 

i 

81anine«ne« 

Hunger  of  Py^vloui  railway 

Hone 

T/22 

32 

1/26 

U 

7.53 

.051 

1  or  2 

5/22 

23 

7/26 

27 

3  or.l* 

5/22 

23  . 

6/26 

23 

^  or  raort 

5/32 

23 

12/26 

k€ 

Abupc  ijy  Mother 

2/22 

9 

9/22 

ki 

it.36 

..Ok 

Ab':fce  fAther 

2/22 

9 

10/23 

U'3 

5.15 

.02 

No  viol'jice 


114/22 


Vorb<il  Violence  but  no  Hittlog  6/22 

2/22 


27 
9 


7/22 
6/22 
9/22 


32 
27 


Hitting 

P&rertHl  Living  Arrangomtfnt 
Moth.^r 
Fatht;r 
Both  parent! 

Ever  Raped 

Heslrei  Counseling  for 
Depression 

At  I.artjeit  Shelter 

Felt  S»i4/Dovn 

Felt  Ilervoui/Anxloul 

Swicid»l  Behavior 
No  7>.reat  or  Att^pipt 
Thrr-tt  Only 
^tteaipt 

TABU  32  ^oupariaop  of  Paychlatrlcally  nowt  Itgalrad  (Aeb  nbach  »cor»  la  MiJmit 

^mLTtiXel  and  Uniiigalred  (Acbcobitcb  aeora  la  loirait  quartllaT 
^The  middle  two  quartilei  (^"5^  lubjecta)  vert 
eliminated  from  thit  analyii*. 


21/^9 

72 

16/29 

55 

0 

0 

6/29 

21 

e/29 

26 

7/29 

2U 

1/23 

k 

7/25 

28 

2/13 

15 

m'33 

61 

16/29 

55 

2lt/29 

83 

12/23 

52 

20/ali 

B3 

7/23 

30 

16/2U 

67 

6,79 

6.7U 

3.27 

5.2it 
3.95 
3.91 

l4.6 


.03 

.03 

.07 

.02 
.05 
.05 
.03 


25/29 

66 

5/29 

17 

27.63 

<.0000 

2/29 

7 

13/29 

>*5 

2/29 

7 

11/29 

36 
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Total  Snuple^ 


UnlupAlred 


V%rlablt 

I 

i 

1 

i 

Chi 
Stuart 

Uvtl  of 
Slsniflcanet 

T)Mlr<8  CounstUnf  for 
Re  ryou  • /Amt  lou  • 

17 

1^/21 

67 

5.77  . 

•02  . 

•  J. 

Doslrer  Counseling  for 

0 

0 

16/23 

70 

10,86 

•  001 

Ever  had  Pa/chotraplc  Drugi 

2/21 

10 

10/2li 

k2 

li.39 

.ou 

Gver  Had  Contact  with  the  Lav 

13/29 

U5 

23/^9 

79 

\. 

5.93 

•01 

Court  Appearances 

1/29 

3 

8/29 

28  ' 

»i.73 

.03 

OonvlctiAna 

1/29 

3 

8/28 

20 

Vurkciifflp/Prlton 

0 

0 

5/29 

17 

3.5 

.06 

•Joed  Mftrijuana 

16/29 

55 

25/29 

86 

5.33 

•  02 

:| 

Uaod  Hashish 

6/29 

21 

•  13/29 

U5 

2.62 

.09 

tJaed  'Jl-pers 

1/29 

3 

7/29 

21* 

•3.63 

.057 

Gets  Drunk 

Not  ftt  AU/Lrss  thin  l/WeeK 
Once  Weekly  or  More 

27/29 
2/29 

93 
7 

18/29 
11/29 

62 
38 

6,35 

•01 

\.'. 

Ever  In  Foster  Cure 

9/29 

3 

20/29 

69 

6.90 

•009 

neglres  Coun* ellng  for  any 

ProblcM 

3/ii» 

21 

l8/2lt 

75 

8.21 

•oou 

TABLE  32  ^oip^rlsop  of  PsychUtrlcally  Most  Xs^paired  (Acbenhaeh  sc  .r^  in  highest 
ai\Artlle)  and  Unlsgalrwd  (Acbenbaeh  acof  In  loitfest  quart lieT 

(Contltuttd) 

^The  mi(«dle  two  quart Ues  (»«58  subjects)  were 
ellBklnated  from  this  analysis* 
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This  report  presents  tha  flndlagt  of  an  Interview  survey  that  v«  undtrtook 
vlth  all  children  and  ndolescents  s^^d  17  artd  under  vho  pr<»sented  at  tht 
dlffermt  shelters  *hlch  sra  officially  reflstera.:  with  tha  City  of  Htw  York 
during  s  two  week  j^erlod  April  1983. 
B,  Jfcw  Many^  Ch<  ^  -Iren  Use  Sheltergj. 

1.  175  different  yoath  preaenl^d  at  the  aheV  ers  during  this  tliM* 

2.  A  single  Hew  York  institution  B«rvea  -bout  75%  of  all  youth  shelter 
users* 

3.  Projecting  froa  the  nuaber  wt  counted  and  correcting  for  youth  vho 
pren^n-.  at  a  shelter  more    han  once  In  a  y«ar«  we  conclude  that  approxi-aately 
S,700  youth  ...ider  age  17  .111  ieek  help  at  Haw  York  City  shelters  each  year.  Of 
these    9C^  or  3,360  will  be  local  Sew  YorHsrs. 

U,    The  Incidence  of  Sfcklng  shelter  Aaang  Sew  York  City  residents  a^ed  12 
to  17  can  therefore  be  eatl'-Ated  to  be  0,5)1  per  annu«« 

'3«    Drawing  conparlsons  froe  other  studies  It  aeeras  likely  that 
approxlnately  one  In  three  episodes  of  running  away  will  result  In  presentation 
to  a  shelter,  I.e.  that  10,000  Hew  York  City  youth  run  au«y  each  year.  This 
figure  is  tentative  because  It  Involves  a  nuniier  of  Indirect  extrapolations* 

This  !■  half  the  figure  of  20,000  runaway!  for  Hew  York  that  has 
p.evlously  been  estimated.    This  laay  be  because  the  previous  estlmtes  Included  a 
Urg«  nuiober  of  youth  who  used  a  City  resource  but  did  not  receive  overnight 
shelter.    Also  the  larger  eatl'-Ate  did  not  take  Into  account  repeat  presentations 
ly  a  single  Individual*    As  the  details  of  how  the  data  that  led  to  the  City 
paginate  have  not  been  published,  we  cannot  provide  a  Ejore  specific  analysis  of 
the  discrepancy. 
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7.    3,360  yofth  it  never!  aUnn  •  vt.y  Ur&e  nuob^r,    '.'he  ..*gnitudt  of  the 
problem  do«ft  not  }U  •olely  In  ruab«ri.    Th«  younf  people  we  studied  vert  •  neeOy 
group  and  nftngr  hm^^  alreac^y  h»d  •xtenilvt  eoDtact  with  hm^an  service  tyiteat. 

fl.    We  find  »t  difficult  to  differentiate  betveen  runftv^  and  homlett 

jrouth.    AU  j^outh  .mdef  the  afte  of  17  are  the  rQsponilblUty  of  an  adult  whether 
it  be  their  biolo,'lcM  parent  or  a  deol£n^to4    H'^rtcy,  and  hone  wert  the  offspring 
of  hci-H»)oaa  adults*.    Cons^^quently  #  non»  of  the.  ch n  .Ir-  n  ^re  ho  ^leni  In  the  senae 
that  Is  described  in  legislation.    However,  using  a  vH.Mety  of  diff  r^nt 
criteria,  between  one-  and  tvo-thlrds  •♦feel"  thsy  have  no  huiU  to  yo  to. 

9.    An)ong  jro-.ng  peopU  the  difference  between  being  howless  and  being  a 
runaway  lies  larg-ljr  in  how  the  youth  perceive  themselves.    This  perception  is 
atronely  relatod  «o  n^e  with  o^der  youth  being  the  most  llhely  to  consider 
th  naelves  honelcpa  and  .vo-inger  t  r,c8  being  tx»re  likely  to  see  thenselves  as 
runawnys* 

C«    Which  Children y    Where  Do  They  Coge  F r om? 

1.    The  number  of  youth  who  present  at  shelters  Increases  with  a^e.  Ho 
youth  under  the  a*.*  of  1?  presented  during  the  study  period,  the  least  nuntoer 
wifre  A^ed         HHd  t*^e  greatest  were  aged  17» 

Yo..ntier  i  .ravays,  those  aged  15  and  under,  are  >foVe  likely  to  have 
altnc  .rtients  to  ho.-?  'ind  school.    Th<v  are  oore  likely  to  have  been  at  a  parent's 
hor»  on  the  r  iht  before  Tanning  nway  and  are  a»re  likely  to  have  attended  school 
regularly  during  'he  previous  alx  r.r,nths  and  less  likely  to  have  repeated  a  ^rade 
than  l6  Imd  17  >epr  olds. 

3.    Aa  Winy  f,^Xll  prcaerit  to  the  New  York  City  shelters. 

»*.    Boya  and  girls  di  "fer  mlily  in  their  patterns  of  psychiatric 
.i:sv.rV.ar.ce.    Clrls  ar-   -^^re  lUely  to  have  a  history  of  suicidal  behavior  and  to 
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h«vt  be«n  hotpltal*"*  t>ecftutt  of  th*t.    They  art  left  likely  to  h^vt  «hovn 
antl-toeitl  bthtvl"^        to  htvt  tncountertd  probltat  vUh  tht  Itw, 

5,  A  $rttt  ■••Jorlty  lovtr  9011)  of  Ktw  tori  City  thelter  uwn  trt  Black  or 
Hi^^wLlc.   Wt  do  n  't  kjio^*  ^  .ethtr  thit  rtflectt  t  dUproportloottt  '".ouflt  of 
..hnlng  .vrfty  won*  tlnorlty  youth  (thit  htt  not  betn  a  finding  In  a  dlfftrtnt 
r^Mor^wlde  •tu<iy)       whether  whtn  Biack  and  Hitpanlc  adoleeotntt  run  avv  they  . 
are    jre  llyitly  to      to  •  thtlter,  parhapt  because  th»y  cannot  call  on  othtr, 

rjore  p»  psonal  re»o"»'«e»» 

6,  Mott  «hel''*f  ueen  were  )>orn  and  had  their  hoT.«e  wit;-iln  the  five 

bo    ughi  of  Wev  Yo'k  City  or  the  l.jaediat«  ostropolltan  area.    Ve  did  not  find 
ihat  Shelter*  are  t^  Aixf  appreciable  extent  ty  out-of-townert. 

p.  ;-^.en  D>^djn..^_  -t?rtT    Hov^^n^Dfi^They,  Do  UT 

1,  l^unning  a-**/  behavior  te  a  chronic  problem  aaong  «tv  shelter  uaert. 
XineV  percent  of  «.he  boyt  and  80*  of  tht  glrla  had  r.m  away  before. 

2,  About  38%  0'  people  had  been  to  a  ehelter  prwlcwely* 
Clearly  a  consider -^hle  part  of  shelter  activity  it  given  over  to  youth  who  run 
ava^  ropeatedly> 

^»    Youth  who  heen  to  a  shelter  previously  are  older  and  are  \cs^  tied 

to  th.-ir  hones  lhao  firtt  line  uaert.    Thit  waft  shown  by  the  fact  that  fever  of 
*    n  had  lived  wlt^«  either  parent*4n  the  latt  three  months  %nd  fever  had  attended 
srhool  in  the  prev^out  sii  w>nthi.    More  repeaters  than  firtt  tlnera  had  been  in 
a  iroup  how  or  In  foster  care* 
,    VV.at  Have  7hey_  Tf^^ 

I,    Hot«  life       stressful  for  most  of  the  youth  who  ute  shelters  and  family 
!...p:te8  are  respo"«i^le         iniviatirv«  ao«t  r.r.way  epiaodea* 

?,    fifty  per' -?nt  of  the  children  had  experienced  abuse  from  i'%rent»  auch 
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55*.    %ij  Of  fip41ns«*** 

that  th«y  had  repeattdl/  lustalntd  bniittt,  cutt  or  vtUi  or  else  had  had  to 
rtdalvs  treatmnt  In  a  hospital  on  at  Itatt  ona  oeeanion* 

3.    Tvo  thirds  of  all  of  tha  ninavv*  ^•A  wvtd  hova  at  leait  onet  In  tht 
prtvlout  12  itontht  and.ont-4uart>  r  had  aovad  at  Itait  four  timait 

V.    Only  ont-^uarttr  of  tha  youth  eama  trcm  a  hOM  In  vhich  both  bioloiieal 
paranti  vore  present*    Most  of  tht  othtrs  llvad  vith  thalr  notheri,  and  a  amll 
proportion  Xlvtd  vlth  thtlr  fathers*    This  ^raup  proved  to  be  lere  dist\irbed« 

Haror  of  the  youth  eaat  from  hones  eharaoterUed  >y  nocUl  d'^vi<)ne«. 
ApproxiiMtely  6C$  of  the  young  ters  had  parents  who  had  either  been  oonviet«d  of 
a  orliM»  or  vKo  drank  or  took  drugs  excessively. 

6*    Approximtelor  one^uarter  of  the  youngsters  were  born  When  their 
mother's  were  Aged  it  or  less* 

Runavsy  bahavior  is  eoamn  In  other  fuiily  wnbers*    Thirty-nine  percent 
had  a  brother  or  sister  vho  had  run  avay.    One  in  sii  had  a  parent  who  had  run 
avay*    This  raises  the  possibility  that  ninning  atfsy  behavior  is  in  soaa  fashion 
a  learned  behaTior*  ^ 

6.    Despite  the  very  significant  aauunt  of  faaily  pathology  present,  a 
surprising  proportion  {l*Oi)  eaid  that  they  could  and  would  like  to  live  at  home. 
This  applied  even  to  youth  who  had  been  abused  or  whose  parents  drank  to  excess 
and  used  drugs*    Our  research  design  does  not  enable  ue  to  state  whether  or  not 
this  group  will  have  a  better  prognoals  than  others. 

9*    Eighteen  percent  had  run  awey  directly  froa  a  foster  care  or  a  group 
hofte«  ^  • 

10*    Approxlaately  ^0%  of  the  youth  had  been  In  foster  care  at  som  tlM* 
Youths  vho  had  been  In  foster  care  were  aore  lapaired  psychlatrlcally  and 
ttocially*    This  did  not  seea  to  be  «  result  of  foster  care»  for  these  youth  had 
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sf\y  other  (id verse  >>&cVground  factors  Mhich  were  likely  to  h^vQ  antedated  their 
cntiy  Into  foster  care* 

\»    Halng  a  '-.'.-.ber  of  dlffi*rent  criteria  It  fteri'>9  thJtt  s.-ntal  heaith 
4,i-oV>1^.T3  .ire      »3  ?nt  in  helveen  70$  and  90%  of  the  youtht    The  scores  of  runaways 
on  a  v?-»s.*re  of  >)«-:-.avioral  nnd  emotional  s>is^ tores  were  alujoat  identical  to  those 
of  ^  >  th  ntt<^'iding  a  child  psychiatric  cllnlOt 

2»    Three  types  of  psych latric  problems  predoiolnate  ar.ong  the  r-./^^Hyai  a) 
deprenalon  and  suicidal  behavior  (301} ^  b}  antisocial  behavior  (13%) ;  and  c)  a 
cDnbinHtAon  of  tht>se  Cilt)* 

3»    Ho  f/.wer  iVn  -jne-thlrd  of  the  girls  and  a  sluh  of  the  beys  had 
^icv'tvisly    Hie  a  «.t*.r'.ipt» 

'tt.'r.e  or        v-j^^h  had       .'ntly  run  away  from  or  been  dlacharged  from  A 
r'*ntal  h<  Ith  l.i'*tUutlon.    Only  two  of  the  runavays  ^ere  psychotic.  These 

nriings  contrast  with  the  h<gh  rate  of  psychoals  and  r.ecent  hospital  dittchargeo 
or  p'offvintfl  rmong  the  adult  hoi:*?least 

5»    It  si»«ms  likely  that  the  psychiatric  disturbance  thst  ve  found  In  the 
.-..-iv.vyfl  l3  not  so;#»V  *  cor3«»4uPn.  :  of  ^hft  dlstreos  that  they  are  ca»-rc*ntly 
e»:-jrienclng.    Maty  of  the  disturbed  youth  had  a  history  of  earlier  p-jychlatric 
J..•ob^^ns  as  evi<-.  need  by  getting  Into  trouble  with  the  law»  being  expelled  fro 
»:  hooi  and  earlier  psychiatric  treattsent. 

6.  Most  n*raw-^8  had  bft*n  in  trouble  in  school,  raiinly  because  of  fighting 
or  'it'ig  wie.    ''i.rvt»Mty-one  percent  of  boys  and  ^1*5  of  glrla  had  either  been 
•»».-.ij.i^ndH  or  <*JcpeMed  tr^'*n  school  at  »cne  tl»T»» 

7.  ^ays  not  a  strikingly  backward  dap  acadeaically ,  *lthc  gh  aiiy 
\h<\  >.»:*»n  held  b^fk  at  achool.    T*?n  percent  vere  seriously  delayed  in  reading 
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(.  ia.Ung  %t  bvjlov  fojrth  ^fn^*  lav«l)» 


r»  S  * »  and  Pr ^       cy  ^  and  the  ?ufi*v>y^ 

1*    ?^.r.^««yi  AS  A  group  are  sonually  ftctive* 

We  found  little  evld-nce         our  loterviewi  th^t  they  ere  engft^ed  to 
1  jx^rtftrtt  tfxtint  In  po*  :ic.tir..i)>vy  or  prottitutton*    It  .  ly  be  thet  Juvenile 
urostU'itoe  do-  not  «       to  use  oh»\to/«  or  thet  if  tyi<j>'  do,  they  did  not  revQel 
thie  ^4rt  of  their  iMcX^r-Tund  to  our  .Inteivirrfori.    Th<»  finding  dooe  not 
preclude  the  suggestion  thet  shelters  prevent  involvcjdnt  in  prostitutior.* 

3*    Most  sexually  active  runaways  do  not.  use  contraeeptives* 

U»    Hot  eurpristngly,  the  girls  have  a  high  pregnanoy  rgte  (36>). 

5»  Olrlfi  who  have  been  ahuted  are  less  likely  to  use  eontracepti^rfs  and,  if 
^.regnint,  Kaa  ^<ki*ly  to         an  abortion  than  non-abused  girls* 

6.    >..Te  is  ro-^alder^blo  varletlon  In  the  avairability  of  on-site 
f&mily-pl  i*.n'.-ig  co^inseVUng  at  different  shelters* 
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A  -  v.-ae  nu-jl  ^^'^  ^^''^  y^uth  find  thnl-ftelVQ*  unable  or  unwilling  to  11%« 

*t  »  o  ,r  U  a  d  -t;->*^d  TyQUr  or  ^jroup  hoj«  SKch  year.  More  than  half  of  the 
i      1  ^  '  •  -  ^s  -.^^i.  *Jt.»rii-d  by  vloUnces,  drug  and  alcohol  use 

a      iM-.    »'.f^     .vc  r  1  **''-'S  "H^&Llon  to  nn.uh-ir  vlXX 

•  .  'o  In  S5      ^  'H^       *       ^  xve  ,tM..r.t  b^K.-ivior  at  ho.:*, 

..i    ->v  ..w  Miflictln^s  It  en  .:v.^.-a         -;.wa  om'o  ^to. -d  dlfflcuUi<5»  vlth 

:  w.     r-.-y  rtr    err,ti.^r.nl  ly  trvXibled  and  a  very  h^Y.  proportion  of  the-m  have 
X^r  .^.'^tri    ^         their  lives  or  hwe  thought  of  doing  so, 

It  my  be  th**^  ninnlng  avay  .^&.(«tln)ei  aerves  an  adaptive  pujpo»»,  and  that  A 
r..na-.^<j'  /j;.iEode  w*^^  ^^Ing  .ilo^t  a  resolutUn  of  a  family  crisis  and  lead  to  .xre 
stable  r  ,',-iuiorj|.    :^-*ev^.r,  our  T-.uiy  whs  not  d'lc^jnird  to  Ihv.^sH    te  this  and 
'M'.d  no        j^-  ^       ■■^•V  Jiort  that  It  was.    Young  people  vho  had  ran  away 
.-iii.MV  •-'rre  '  >  ^.ave  ary  connection  with  their  hows,  th^r  vere 

:        lln«'*y  to  te  ^'^^^^  '''ly  *»ducational  system,  and  even  though  thqy  vere 

no  -Tore  •1iatur>.'sd  ^'^'^^  '^on -repeaters,  they  felt  nore  In  need  of  help  for 
^  wtlonal  difftcu;^*  »•  no^  iuj^robable  that  at  least  some  of  theae 

dtTicuUies  are  p  s^QO-^',iny  con/ .^'n^.e  of  .-.nnliig  *nd  that  running  away 

brings  Incrcaaed  isolation  frou  fAmUlar  support  a/stens  which  la  not  easily 
"■s  ip'j.'^-jated  for« 

Wc  are  satisi ^^^^  psychiatrists  or  other  mental  health  profeaslonals 
Vwe  A  key  role  tr  P'^y  problem  of  the  runaway  youth.    Host  of  the 

•v.—r.«»^c?r8       ex/\ftn-'-*d»  -tluhough  freiu.-r.tly  personable  and  empathlc,  gave  an 
i-cGont  of  clearX)  disturbed  behavior  or  e.not  ions.     The  chaotic  circumtancet  n 
.-.'.'h         your.g  pe 'P^e  thorjrel.es  -io  not  lend  thorwelves  to  the  orderly  use 

or      -..  .,-i.,,tal  cl'"^"^**^  f>»'*lliti».8.    Cllf  cal  services  need  to  be  brought  to 
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Tnit  8tj4y  hat  roveaUd  •*  previously  undocunentffd  jreiital  health  proble*,  and  a 
»'iU%ble  i.ublic  t  ?ot*l  »■  ♦'lUh  5i.-»1ce  responoe  it  indicated!    Th«  naadt  of  the 
young  hotvles*  are  at  a*  -^  ^o**  ekDlcd  p&yehological  services  at  for  brioka  and 
f»rtar  shelter*  , 

The  ^,  eviiXing  prai  ftvong  jheHc  9  it  to  i^vovide  counfce.Unf  for  a  * 
pro;^ortl'  :i  of  youth  on  1  n«lr  ownt    Only  a  v«,y  fow  rf'^.^lve  help  alone  with  their  . V- 

f^nMiei»  y^/t  .joat  are  i»'»fferini  from  f^inily  j,"jb}f» -s,    :^o- ni  .«$t  thoae  are 
acute*  but  pi»rhapt  not  pit  fact  ablet    In  other  Cftnet  the  ro^^tlonahip  vith  the 
famldy  haa  essentia*  1y  ^tfrmlnat»a  but  no  adequate  aubititute  haa  b?en  foundt  The 
welcome  acceptance  give»»       individual  youth  it  in  tht  bett  tradition  of  re  uge 
Hnd  shelter*    Hovc^er,  J  ^e  yiiychologicaX  eonsequeneet  n-      examination.  Are 
.Sere  c.  :-o  --hir,  ihette- *       their  veiy  welcone  inadvertently  reinforce  i-une^ay 
bo^^vior  vlt*iMt  AMrc4.i''^8  ^tt  root  c^uteiT 

The  burr1»*n  of  pryvj  I'^^a  ft^ielt.er  for  tV^se  ^outh  fal  Ii  ;^.-gely  on  one  hurane 
Knd  effirtlfint  org^nii%tJ      *t  a  single  «Het    It  i^^retv^a  jAgnt  of  Ita  tupport 
fro«  voluntary  contribm  ^o"**  «variard  of  care  that  It  provid*!t  contrattt 

uarKedly  and  favorably  with  what  it  available  for  the  adult  homelest.  The 
concentration  of  such  a  ^'rge  «raip  of  needy  youth  at  a  single  location  providet 
an  o,  x-jrtiinity  for  efflc^*"t  raental  health  screening  and  triage* 

*:*S;/:e5h  the  nncc  t^'^<^  service*  provided  at  the  largett  th^'ter  are  In  rott 
ro«p<»cta  outstanding  the potential  probl  as  which  follow  froa  such  a  degree 
of  centralUation.    U  t»<t  Halt  accett  for  thote  youth  who  ara  Id  need  of  hel^* 
but  who  are  anxious  abou**  v.-nturing  into  mid-town  Manhattan;  any  single 
Institution  soon  develop*  *  culture  of  Itt  own  and  thit  may  also  serve  to  inhibit 
lt«  »j»e       youth  who  ar#  <5f  help  but  who  osy  not  feel  that  they  belong  In 

filven  shelter.    The  ci^*tlon  of  tatelUte  thelters  In  other  areas  of  Hew  York 
.  on  the  'nee  of  It  a  d-slrable  goal. 
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TbcT'    ^*  "°  cvidrtnce  in  th«  scientific  lit-  riture  that  aiy  one  Tiietbod  of 
tt*-&g«ft«nt        runiiwayi  U  either  effuctlve-W    ij.e  5ror»oinU»l  th*n  ftoy 

o»  v^r      t>»*n9rit»  follow  fn^  .-.h-irt  te/m  cu...7u«XU ''.n.^^  vlng  botji  the  youth 

5;  \  th«  ff-  '^^^         ^^'^^^  tf^^t;^nt  UM.9flc?ftl- only  in  -voVc,' o^^^i  auch  at  thme  who^ 

/•  vibs*  ^•'^s  to  Sw.ve  »ind  «chool  And  who  hive  juat  BtAi  tvd  to  i-un  Hway? 

W».  .'.(J  jt  >  '^J  othT  g.'OTjps  <i5  weU  or  voul.d  it  not  help  ar^?    A,e  Oi-»Her 

5* -Iter*  v'^^  Ij^ovitubXjr  sore  peraonal  approach  or  Ur^e  *heltcr»  with 

I 

rich  v*''^'»V       ancillary  servlceji  tVat  thia  can  offer  more  effoctive 
t>».-vi*utJ  "^^^^  ^"        ''^«5ht  ?o' .cy  on  Te-adinlssion?    Would  a.?lucttvel^ 

^1  Itlng  I  ^ia^lon  *»'1<1  ^he  youth'*  buiden  of  stress  and  dlftabUUy  or  might 
it  -r.Si-,..fi  ''S'.'-R  ^.*»:.%vJof»?  These  and  rany  other  important*  <iu«st<onfi  ca.inot  be 
R'         4  w  ''-•■•^^1^  t^'?  .;     •lo:...»fnt  of  j^ilot  progr^ma  coupled  with  carefifl 
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HecoMondatlonii  for  M<»ntiLl  Hgalth       vices  • 

Ai  Indicated  ahov«..  the  high  rAte  of  p&ychUtrlc  disorder  In  runaway  youth 
and  th9lr  concentration  at  relatively  few  sltet  offer*  Iraportant  opportunltlea 
for  paychlatrlc  Intervention* 

The  goals  of  such  Intei-ventlon  would  be: 

!•    To  relieve  5pinedlAt    psychological  dlstreas. 

To  Identity  individuals  at  risk  for  suicide  an-  to  treat  th*«, 

3.    Where  posslbl*  to  negotiate  oone  accpiT>dation  en  the  youth  and 

their  faaily  to  reduce  the  problem  of  repeated  runaway  c  |.!  p.-.dco* 

^.  To  facilitate  stable  placewnt  for  youth  who  run  a-^^y  rcj.v>iiledly  nod  who 
have  few  links  with  hone* 

Our  daU  iftve  no-e  clu^s  about  different  subgroups  that  mi^ht  benefit  from 
dlffert  irventions.    Yoongert  first  tine  runaways,  who  still  have  ties  to 

the  fa«ilv  ^  benefit,  from  brief,  focucse^d,  f^nlly  therapy  Intervention  In  which 
the  orerall  goal  is  resolution  of  the  fwully  conflict  whlrh  led  to  the  runaway 
episode,    Preaervatlon  of  family  ties  throughout  early  adolescence  has  economic, 
social  and  psychological  benefits  vhlch  cannot  easily  be  replaced. 

praanitatipnand  Placenent  of  Services:    Psychiatric  services  should  be 
avmllable  on-site  at  the  mjor  brief-stv  ehelters,  or  in  the  for.  of  nobtle  team 
for  %he  smller,  internediate  or  longer-stay  units. 

There  would  be  advantages  to  linking  on-alte  services  with  an  outside 
institution  such  as  a  Univeraity,  Hospital  or  public  funded  cos^ounlty  psychiatric 
service  with  expertise  In  the  area  of  cblld  pcychiatry.     Such  links  might 
facilitate  recruitment  of  skilled  personnel,  bringing  to  the  site  trainees  who 
would  acquire  skills  in  the  amnageaent  of  this  pro-        and  assist,  at  low  cost. 
In  service  delivery.    They  would  also  provide  the  neccsaary  backup  services  for 
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/outh  who  need  long  toro  or  Bpeclaltxed  psycho  logical  fare,  fvnd  i  tght  provide  the 
necessary  research  b%r)rwp  that  should  acco'up^riy  the  liit.-odui.tion  of  aoy  new 
prograa* 

S'^.C^.^rAnA*    Clvftn  the  voluf«  of  new  referrals,  brief  acr.^ening  procedures 
cOfi'iu-^A'Jd  by  existing  lnli»ke  6t>iff  should  be  inntltuttnl  to  WJ>nt^fV  Cftses  with 
-r*!Clal  pv^'holofci'^al  needs  who  could  then  re?   Ive  a  .ore  <'it.rs'.ve  evaluation  at 
a  Second  stage* 

Such  cases  would  Include: 

a)  Youth  with  Substantial  links  to  their  families  and  a  very  -ecent  onset  of 
runaway  behavior.    This  group  should  be  evaluated  in  detsil  to  determine  the! 
suitability  for  nn  Intervention  which  includes  the  fpiaily.     In  order  not  to 
overload  the  syii'*>rt  with  Inng-teno  casen,  f/irlly  v.>rK  would  n-M-d  to  be  of  \^  itf?d 
0  init  Von* 

b)  Youth  who  nre  ar  itely  dei^ri!';5tt?d  ftnd  who  pose  a  :*ulc  Idal.  risk.  These 
phPM.»mena  wiy  not  be  fpadr*y  apfArent  at  the  tlioe  of  interview  and  sj^cial 
■lu-atlons  or  quentlonnalres  need  to  be  used  at  the  intake  stage.    When  such  cases 
are  IHonilfled,  they  wr^uld  appropriately  be  referred  to  i.vnl^l  hrftlth  staff  for 
lnm«»tl.\te  evaluation  and  Intervention  and  if  necessary  be  referred  to  an 

afrit lated  pnychlatrlc  clinic. 

c)  Youth  whose  runaway  behavior  has  become  "chronic".    Older  youth » 
particularly  those  with  histories  of  foster  ctre  placpraent  and  rcjipated  mnavay 
«»p!Hfi1os,  are  less  likely  to  have  faniily  aupj>ort  in  place.    The  appropriate 
i-ji'.af^" -w  nt  :  ,r  th<»je  youth  will  vary  and  r»iy  incl'jde  some  fona  of  sensitive  case 
-:anngf»r»«nt  or  )ong<ir  terns  trpatn^nt  during  which  rpsld»:ntlal  care,  apart  from 
f^l  ly  or  kin.  Is  provi  ded.     TVieae  "chronic"  runaways  .»y  be  the  very  cases  that 
i-f»  nxmt  likely  to  dls-  h-vriie  thecvselveti  preimturely  from  a  shelter  before  case 
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n»n%ti8i*-nt  CAfi  h%  offeredt    Developing' lnt<*rv?nt Ion  units  whose  activity  It 
focus sed  on  this  group  ^  Inprov*  outeoBe.    Sot«  -i^dels  hftvt  been  developed  for 
the  long  tenp  mn%geiDent  of  these  youfigsterst    Mot^'wer  thert  Is  rooa  for  uore 
Innovation  and  experliasntatlon  coupled  vlth  i.ft»t1cu^ous  evaluation  In  devising 
ffffectlve  resident  Sal  care  for  honeless  adolr^Rc^nts  to  ;jr*  pare  th«n  for  tht 
t.analtlon  into  independent  living  as  th^  "age-out**  oj  the  child  welfare  system, 
f  or.  Other  Services  t 

1.    During  the  period  under  stu^f  no  youth  under  17  was  turned  awsy.    If  ve 
were  only  to  use  that  criterion  ^^e  Might  conclude  that  there  Is  no  need  for  an 
»xp%nsion  of  ba«ic  ohett^r  services*    Rowevcr,  this  ny  have  been  a  function  of 
the  considerable  coficv^nt/atlon  of  crisis  shelter  oervices  at  a  single  site.  Thle^ 

affect  arcuas  to  sei  vlc«s  for  youth  vho»  for  v%triout  reasons,  are  reluctnut 
to  enter  aidtown  Manhfttlsn  to  receive  care.    The  provision  of  additions)  shelters 
located  in  other  areas         roveftl  previous!/  unserved  groups. 

2*    Olven  the  high  rates  of  texual  activity  and  preghnnqr  and  the  low  rates 
of  contraceptive  use  we  would  also  urge  that  appropriate  gynecological  or  family 
planning  services  be  tfide  available  where  this  Is  consonant  vlth  the  religious 
practices  of  the  service  providers  and  the  runawsys  thenaelves. 

O^r  research  project  was  carried  out  relatively  Inexpensively  and  consisted 
of  a  BlTple  survey  at  one  point  in  tine  without  a  non-runaway  control  group.  It 
provides  usef'il  Infornttlon  about  the  Incidence  of  :  helter  use  and  the  problens 
of  Tin  away  y^:>«th  that  was  not  previously  available.    However,  further  research  is 
n'»c'»nBary  tc  addreas  the  following  questions: 

!•  often  arc  r?-if»dlable  p5<ychlatrlc  problems  present  in  the  fajnlHes  of 

r.ir.Ji^ays  b  id  In  runaway*  thenjselvest    This  is  a  basic  question  which  could  help 
•ih\;%*  the  foriB  of  ariy  new  services  that  v  jht  be  planned. 
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*>c  r  •  -»*  ttA\  t  lo  na  •  «  • 

2.  What  difltlngul  ahcB  fAmlllet  where  ff.ry  I'^nbers  run  Av&y? 

3.  VhAt  factors  distin^lBh  the  tndlviduAlft  and  their  fniciUos  vho  will 
only  run  a¥i*y  once  fr<MD  those  who  will  run  sway  repeated ly? 

Docs  the  "^tfttus  of  repeat  runawsys  arsdually  'leterlorste  or  do  the  youth 
t.Ature  out  of  their  earllor  problems,  learning  riiv  coplfig  ^jXllls  ^  th  «ach  *~ 
c  ^rlence? 

5.  To  what  extttnt  is  the  atluH  ho.5*1i»8s  population  dii^i  1u*d  of  foi-mer 
youth  nirVrfays? 

6.  W^iat  Is  the  nort&lity  rate  in  thece  youth?   Hew  urv  will  die  in  the 
fut'ire  from  acfi  i '*.»ritB »  aulcide  or  homlcideT 

?•    To      h\  M»  *nt  are  the  Individual  and  family  problems  encounter»d  by 
t^-ne  .-c»ith  r    4- \*         ly  cKlattng  mt^ntsl  health  trcatiDksnt  probraips?    For  e^air.ple 

h.     ef.t*''tlve  would  a  chbc  mn*»g"r)cnt  approach  be  cionectlng  those  in  need  la  •  ^ 

ptlfltlng  »ervlr<  'i? 

fi«    How  would  nuch  a  case  rnnr  .*Mt.r»nt  approach  c^pare  with  focus b'td 
tr^^atitient  establtnhed  on-site  or  otherwise  In  close  affiliation  with  the 
shelters?    What  troatrwnts  would  be  rjost  cost-effective,  e.g.,  short  term  fHinl  ' 
'.I    *rvf»ntlon;  inanAg<»w»nt  In  fin»11  units  compared  to  large  centers',  limiting 
•tiratlon  of  stay  or  extending  it? 

We  '-annot  iTge  strongly  enough  that  no  new  treatmont  progra-ns  should  be 
"-trtV  lshf»d  without  the  r. Iraultaneajs  establlshnent  of  a  re8*»Hrch  evaluation 
ploinent*    Only  with  gor>d  research  can  we  determine  whether  expenalve  and 
Hi  ,.fir'»ntly  avi^^sll^^g  tr#»ativ»ntn  are  really  effective.    The  high  recurrence  rate 
oSown  In  this  atutty  rcvpala,  If  nothing  ^He,  that  we  do  not  yet  understand  how 
\z  he'.p  mr\y  of  th<  yoor^«it^rs  with  this  prol  >m.    We  imy  only  le<irn  to  do  so  by 
H  '.  ;i  of  -vtI  f—^*..  f.  n  ri^ipl'»d  vlth  rnroful   .  ••    *  - 
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ACTlOVUPOPgia 

Vi  WCIU14  llkt  to  tb«*  tht  follvrlnf  peoplt  liwolwd  In  th«  dillveiy  of  ■trvleti 
to  nuiiwv        hontltii  youth  Is  Rm  TorH  City  for  tholr  iviilttinet  In  earTylnt 
rtui  ihli  itudy:    9t»Art  A»ronion,  Buniv^  ind  Hostl^ii  Yoith  Advoc4«y  ^rojtcti 
Mtd^Hne  McDonild,  Projtct  Contietj  nthor  Ifuco  Rttt^r  %nd  Stiff,  Covtnint 
HouM/Uhaor  21,  Mp(?clillor  Una*  ^roclno,  CUnlcil  Dirt,  i^rj  Eithor  Roth«n  and 
Fred  Aptton,  Q»L.I.R*i  Sr.  Dolortv,  Xoah'j  Ark)  Nlehotl  I'^mlek,  Spuolal  iSorvlooo 
for  Cblldrtn;  Rich»rd  Rtr»ttln,  Director,  tmrgfnqf  Chuartnt '  6trvlet(  Honiy 
Veils  and  Olaueo  Teret,  ffumn  Rtaoureea  Adnlnlatrotloni  Htvortnd  8ehntldtr» 
F'«)riienfiy  Shtlttri  and  ChArXottt  Androai,  Inwood  RouiOt 


Ve  would  ftUo  lUo  to  th&nK  nvnbori  of  Gur  own  staff  for  tholr  dodleate^  and 
outstandln<  work  on  thla  projtet*  Xrvln  Behenfold,  Fh.D.  vho  Is  retponalblt  for 
data  ansl^tlov  Rora  Olurlel  and  Mftiyjo  MandtrMO  who  producod  tho  Mnuaerlpti  And 
our  Intor^everi,  Ch«rrl  Ab«l»  Dlant  ApleolU»  Saiaii  IralM,  Karon  BruMr, 
Mlchf-ol  Clifford*  cordon  Cohon,  Rotljrn  D«r»/.  H»rth»  R^,  Arthur  Dtia,  Fat  Forro, 
Pi  idoneo  Flahor,  Rhodt  Qnaon,  Katlo  Rail,  Dlant  Kaplan,  Both  Llndtr^n,  Jorry 
Purn«ll,^MAnr  Shoa,  Fran  SllirorMn,  Rrlatln  TrautM,  and  Mlehaol  Vallkoon* 
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John 


John  It  •  16  ye»r  old  wdiultttd  afttr  ninnlnt  w^y  for  th«  fii»vond  tint.  ,fur 
u  arffiMnt.  Kt  flrU  rM  "vv  tvo  yotrt  t^so,  .ftcir  tn  «rc,-.,.,nt  .Ith  hl»  {>trentt 
tout  on\r  ft    four  hourt. 

John  ir999—  tlopplXy  ^nd  U  poorly  iroo»«4  tnd  ov»ri««;tht.  but  h*  it 
Intelligent  tnd  hAt  «  fSnt  (if  fco»et#hRt  wlf  .dioi«ri»3lr«)  of  hiM-or.    Ht  It 

lattrttte^  In  acting  «t  ■  c»rttr,  *nd  te^ned  to  hst«  a  v«jy  tetlv*  t.tg^ nation. 
John  attindt  tpcQUl  ©4uc«tlon  elttstt  for  n<^f olo^iJcnlly  Ivpaired/cictlonaH/ 
htndlcap|«4  children  at  ■  I^tnhitttn  public  h^  tcliool. 

f«  ly  lift  it  qui  r  ttrettful  for  John.  ■  1|«  rontid^n  hlwlf  ■  Uptltt  but 
hia  p*Mntt  tir9  C»thoUc.    P4other  do#a  not  nUov  bin  to  ^o  to  the  H«ptl*\  church* 
rtthtr  drln>i  t  tjf  t  «t  AtmX  And  It  ttrbtlly  tbutlvt.    John  fi*cU  ih*t  no  ont, 
•lotpt  hia  tctlng  teachtr  and  hit  hnn%  fricnd»  undtr»tAnd  hl«* 

School  hu  alto  b«tn  ttrtttful,    John  It  tea*  d  for  btlng  in  ■  ftpeelal  elttt 
tnd  ht  It  ovtrvtlght  tnd  not  phytlctlly  tttrtctlvt.    Ht  thinht  Incettntl/  tbout 
glrlt,  but  do«t  not  datt.    Ht  tditirtt  Lttin,  «cho  typt  tctort  Xllit  Al  fadlno  tnd 
Robert  dt  ilro.    Rt  fttlt  thtt  ont  d«y  ht'll  outgrov  hit  "tdolatetnt  tvbtmrdnett" 
(hit  ttra),  tnd  htvc  lott  of  girlfritndt* 

At  prtt«nt,  ht  It  loneJy  tnd  oecttlontlly  dtprttttd.    John  tdttltttd  to  t  ont 
lntt«nct  of  tuditory  and  ont  of  vltutl  htlluclnatlont,  .both  epltodtt  ooeurrtd  ovtr 
t  ytar  tgo  And  bavt  not  ^teurrtd»    Joha  hat  atdt  ont  tulcldtl  cctturt;  ht 
twallwtd  BOW  liquid  totp  tfttr  tn  trguatnt  with  hit  ftthtr.    Detplte  thett 
probltM  ht  hat  ntvtr  had  tnf  ptychlttrlc  or  ptychologlctl  htlp  and  ovt  thtt  ht 
dott  not  vant  tf^»    Rt  f»tlt  that  ht  vlll  *gron  out  of"  hit  proVaM.  Detpltt 
thlt  ht  rtlattd  uell  to  tht  loterrltwtr  tnd  teecMd  pleattd  Md  rtlleved  to  dltcutt 
hit  tltuatlon* 
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Donoft 

Donna  It  an  attractlvt,  pleasant  tlftean  year  old  who  ran  •way  froa  her 
^rent's  horn  ^cau  :e  she  was  afraid  of  what  hor  fisther'a  reaponta  wouid  be  when 
he  1  arned  that  the  vat  pregnant*    She  ran  (wa/  VtfO  yoaii  ogo  vhen  her  father  v^de 
unwanted  eexuaX  demnda  oft  her  while  lntoiicnt*»4»    Xt  wee  I>onna*e  expectation  that 
har  father  would  behava  In  a  violent  »nner  that  led  her  to  a  youth  elielter. 

Donna  vae  eala  while  report i  •  the  detalle  of  her  hl»toiy«  She  eald  that  her 
beet  friend-  age  81— vaa  the  father  of  her  baby«  She  tind  seen  hla  on  both  daye  of 
her  current  ?-daor  et*y  at  the  youth  i  he  Iter* 

Donna  wae  well-orgalnlied  In  her  thinking,  1»  a  eood  10th  grade  etudent 
reading  at  Juet  under  l?th  OrnJe  ^evel*    fler  only  Iwpatnaent  In  functioning  dur<  ig 
the  s^et  three  ronthe  wae  related  to  her  conqerne  over  hir  prCf^nMtcy  and  her 
-  r«  th>  r'e  reaction  to  it*    She  wnnte  to  be  tent  to  a  Maternity  Sh<*lter,  have  her 
baty,  and  hopefully  go  on  to  finish  high  school  and  attend  college*    She  would 
like  to  becoM  a  eoolal  wc  I'ker  becauee  "1  Know  what  I've  been  through  and  it  would 
be  vary  Interesting  to  help  others  with  theee  problems*** 
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Richnpd  ii  •  16  1/3  ye»r  did  TexAi  born  RUimflic  youth  who  txpertcnced  hit 
fim  9h#U<»r  a-liiilislon  t%%  the  tine  of  th«  stu4y,  even  though  hii  rirnt  runft\i»y 
epi9Ml«  wnj  *t        fourttrcnt    h«  h«i  a  hlatoiy  of   nry  different  living- 
%vftir^p  "nts  in  both  f^"»lV  ^^^d  Instlt'jttoniil  'att^r.gf,  ln<»ludin4  li  (^rotip  hoiw,  « 
rettliontinl  schuol,  ind  a  (Jit^yntlon  rrnier*  i^/^iji^tly ,  he  vat  1  lying  with  hit 

(irnndfAther  bccauat  he  do«»  not  g^t  tlciig  with  hie  RU'^^\rd  i<ent  to  « 


Thli  youth  hni  b  long  hittoiy  of  Autlstlcdl  bi  ^tv^or  which  tncludei  ste«Ung 
(he  once  etolw  e  eB>  )  «nd  v«ndtllBii.    Ht  h«a  tbuood  lUohol  (d.'HiA  lUlljr  beginning 
In  the  rornlng)  \n  the         but  d«nl«a  any  health  f  pnhlrM,    f^tl.dr  than  s 
8lrirrl«>nd  ¥ho<t  he  -i-t  vhUe  In  «  ^rnup  hoioe,  R   hard  ftt;<t<*i  t>  at  he  hat  no  clo5« 
frl  I  te«    Richard  stutei  that  he  It  occa«*lonally  Jcpreated  (never  for  oore  than 
three  d^i  at  a  tli^*)  and  hat  thought t  about  sufclde,  alttou^h  he  hat  not  planned 
it  in  any  vay^    Daaplte  tha  unhapplneat  ha  hat  experienced,  he  it  veiy  concert  ed 
abutit  making  aowthing  of  hifwelf*    Rlt  ttandard  raiding  aeora  it  above  average 
and  he  statea  that  he  llKet  tchool  and  vanta  to  attend  college  to  ttu^  eoniputer 
technolo^t 


yo.th  thelter  when  hit  grandfather  decided  to  return  to  ?  ir.  to  R!co« 
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^1  How  Florida 


i  * 


,-4 


APR  10 1984 


Took  the 
Reform  Out 


etorm 


BOfiBY  M,  V  GRAHAM 


Behind  this  innocent-looking  picture, 
crowded  conditions  are  forcing  a  tnodef 
juvenile  justice  system  to  fall  hack  on  the 
fearful  institutions  it  had  hoped  to  change 


A decide  ago.  FloricU  wii  to 
be  the  model.  Troubled 
chiMrefl)  the  legiilKure  de- 
cided, would  no  lonier  be 
thunted  off,  to  *triining  «chooU**  to 
leani  crimtnil  ilcUls.  Initead,  Florida 
would  deinstitucionilite  yovth  Kf 
vices.  All  fouth  programi  were 
broui^t  totether  in  a  new  agcnw.  the 
DcpJinment  of  Health  and  Rchabtlica- 
live  Services,  which  would  make  ture 
kids  got  help  close  to  home.  The 
distinction  bttween  child  welfare  and 
juvenile  jiiitice  systems  was  abolished; 
children  in  trouble  would  be  offered  a 
continuum  of  services,  from  occa* 
•ional  counseling  to  confinement.  The 
pror.rim  would  be  tjilorcJ  to  ^he 
child's  indi%idujt  nrfils,  the  ^ervic^s 
provided  in  hi>  home  communiry. 

By  Marc  Levinson 


While  youthf  accused  of  Crimea  would 
still  be  adjudicated  in  |uvenlfc  courts, 
an  HPJ  caseworker,  rither  than  a 
judge,  would  generally  be  responsible 
for  finding  the  moK  apprepnate  set* 
cing  for  the  child. 

Ten  years  later,  the  bubble  has 
burst.  While  Florida  may  sclll  offer 
more  alternatives  for  troubled  youth 
than  any  other  state,  it*s  nof  •  model 
anymore.  From  its  troubled  detention 
centers  to  the  training  schools  novr 
under  court  suit,  Florida  has  learned 
chat  youth  corrections  and  adult  cor- 
rections share  at  least  one  character- 
istic in  commons  In  the  face  of  soaring 
poptilations.  the  best  intentions  fill 
quickly  by  the  wayside. 

•^e  still  have  population  pressures 
in  the  system  even  with  all  these  pro- 
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>  /yc  ituifUft^  iCNoois  were 
charged  with  physical  abuse, 
inappropmte  use  of  isolation  cells, 
and  *hog-tying*  of  children 


grams,"  $ay$RichardCrimm,<Jirector 
of  children,  youth  and  Umi\y  services 
for  HRS.  "Juvenile  arrest  rates  «te 
down,  t>ut  commiinienc  rates  are  up. 
What  that  meanv  is  the  public  jnd  the 
judtCMl  syirem  and  ehe  district  at- 
inrneys  want  these  kids  to  spend  some 
time  in  fesidcniial  placement,* 

Rciideittut  placement  u^ed  to  mean 
one  of  the  four  training  Khoots  upcr* 
ated  by  MRS,  minimum*tecurity  in« 
•titution^  where  youths  would  live 
and  attend  academic  and  vocational 
clas%c(  for  six  muntht  to  several  years. 
Cuunsclmg  and  social  Wf vices  were 
minim:!l:  essentially,  the  training 
schools  kept  the  child  away  from  his 
family  and  .'nvironment.  but  substi- 
tuted an  environment  as  rough  and 
crime'ridJen  ai  the  one  left  behind. 

Under  (he  new  approach  >  one  of  the 
rraifiing  schools  u  z\  actually  closed  as 
incrdsirg  number .  of  youths  were  di* 
verte..  to  the  programs  $et  up  in  cities 
througho-Ji  the  siate.  By  1982,  less 
thnn  vne-third  of  :he  >ourhs  commit- 
ted  to  the  care  of  the  division  of  chil* 
dren,  youth  and  families  ended  up  in 
training  schools.  The  rest  were  pUced 
in  seiring*  ranging  from  halfway 
houses  to  small  group  hornet  to  nun* 
reMJcmul  academic  and  vocational 
prog.anti.  At  the  varre  time,  the  train- 
ing school  popiilattnn  dropped  from 
1 ,700  to  befmv  SOO  as  more  and  more 
children  were  diverted  from  the  sys* 
tern.  Plans  to  close  an  additional  train* 
ing  school  were  actively  discussed 

But  the  deinstttationaliration  eu- 
phoria of  the  1970  quickly  p:;vT  w  ay 
to  the  reshty  of  the  1980s.  By  1979, 
the  pprccnrage  of  juvenile  cases  han» 
tiled  through  rhe  judicial  svstem  began 
til  r»s".  The  'oMiming  year,  due  to  the 
f^^t  th.it  a  hifhcf  pmportiOri  of  tnics 
\%  f  m.iMng  to  }tiNtnilr  court  )ud>;cs,thf 
propiit'um  nf  I  jvf^  invctlviiiKcomtiiii* 
r.irni  tu  d  \tAXe  ins;ii)i:irin  bi-g.m  to 
v>.if .  \X'h:lc  i^r  nunibci  of  fflijn>  \u\c 
nifv  riNPs  di(>i*pcd  o\er  23  percent 
f'..n»  |V7';  i„  19S?,  the  number  of 

ft,  I  'I'i  runUf 


felony  juveniles  committed  to  HRS'l 
custody  increased  nine  percent. 
•  The  resulting  overcrowding  led  to 
disaster.  "The  atmosphere,  which  was 
improvingi  has  retreated,**  says  at« 
lorney  Carole  Schaviffer  of  >he  Yojith 
law  Cehte/  in  5an  Fr^nciKo.  ^There7 
been  a  reversal  of  that  direction,  both 
b;  HJ^S  and  by  judges.  There  was  a 
•  feol  move  to  deinseitueionalt/e.  Now 
the  training  schoofs  a tc'more crowded 
than  ever. 

"  *  Under  Florida  lav^^,  when  a  child's 
commitment  hearing  is  pending  in 
juvenile  court,  the  rJRS  placement 
coordinator  for  the  child's  home  coun* 
ty  lesearches  postlbtc  pbcementt,  and 
prescnu  the  judge  with  at  least  three 
options.  Once  the  judge  approves  the 
plan,  the  placement  cooroinator  then 
seek^  a  slot  for  the  child  according  to 
the  ^n^rlties  approved  by  ehe  judge. 
But  as  p.irt  of  the  legislature's  effort  to 
reform  the  juvenile  system,  a  child  may 
be  confined  in  the,  county  juvenile 
detention  center  for  no  more  than  five 
d.iys  after  the  jud^^e  h,is  ordered  him 
committed.  If  the  program  of  the 
placentrnt  coordinator's  choice  does 
not  expect  a  vacancy  within  the  five- 
djy  period,  the  placement  coordinator 
must  look  elsewhere. 

•"If  there's  no  vacancy  there,  then  the 
kid  can  end  up  at  the  training  school," 
says  Donna  Ne^^some,  HR5  place* 
ment  coordinator  in  West  Palm  Beach. 
'*Thtfre*s  always  a  vacancy  there.  They 
can't  say  they've  got  no  room.** 

Adds  Jack  Lcvine  of  the  Forida 
Center  dot  Children  and  Youth, 
**Community-b.ised  pbccment  has 
translated  into  a  Miami  child  getting 
sent  tu  a  ccmmunit)  program  in  Talla  - 
hatsee,  and  a  TnlLihassce  child  being 
sent  to  a  cutnmunity  progrnni  in  Sara* 
srii.i  There's  a  lOiniiiiiment  to  com- 
niunity  bA\ed  pl<tLtmrnt.  but  it  comes 
down  tu  where  .i  slnt  is. 
.-^If  >0uloi>k  .11  who  .ictu.^II)  is  in  rhe 
training  school^,  it  is  not  the  most 
scrinu\  offenders.  It  IS  the  kid  who's 
hjd  b.id  III  k  on  ih.n  fifth  djy  ** 

In  .idJiitiin,  .ill  oT  xUk  **.Tlltrn.ilive*' 
p'i»i:r,un>  h.i\c  rhe  rijtht  to  Tifuse 


Cue  at  J  they  feel  are  inappropriate. 
Those  clients,  often  those  with  the 
most  severe  ntenial  or  emotional  prob» 
lems,  itso  end  up  at  the  training 
Khooli.  Services  for  special  groups  are  • 
few.  Sayi  Donna  Ncwiome,  •'If  (he 
kid's  retarded,  we  can  send  him  to  the 
Hilliboro  AUernativt  Residential  pro- 
tr«rn,  but  usually  %vc  have  lo  send  him 
to  the  training  Khoot  to  wail  for  an 
opening.  1  think  every  pljcctnent  • 
counwrpr  lends  some  kids  to  the  train* 
jng  school  who  ihey  don*c  think  should 
be  there.  Sometimes  when  1  can  bring  a 
kid  back  and  put  htm  intoanoth  er  pro* 

Kam,  I  will,  but.  it*i  hard  to  do. 
cause  there  are  more  kids  coming 
down  the  pike  who  ate  jast  as  needy  as 
hell." 


Putvis,  a  17-year'old  from  f^ort 
Lauderdale,  ii  one  of  the  lucky  ones. 
When  he  was  committed  to  HRS  last 
January  after  getting  Into  fights  and 
being  expelled  from  school,  there  was 
a  slot  available  at  one  of  the  stase's 
showcase  programs,  the  Palm  Beach 
House,  about  50  mtles  from  hii  home. 

Housed  in  two  former  apartment 
heiildingi  in  a  prosperous  neighbor- 
hood one  block  from  an  oceanfront 
park.  Palm  Beach  House  is  the  model 
of  an  alternative  residential  program. 
A  Urge  ficua  tree  grows  in  the  well*  . 
trimmed  front  yard,  and  the  sign  iden- 
tifying the  home  is  planted  In  a  neat 
display  of  palm  fronds.  No  one  loiters 
in  the  front  courtyard. 

Thirty  boys,  aged  M  to  18,  live  here 
—the  number  was  recently  increased 
from  ?S  by  stare  order--ut  four-bed 
rooms  with  nccess  uncontrolled  bv  the 
staff.  In  the  morning,  most  ofehelK>ys 
-10  to  high  school  or  vocational  school; 
or  those  who  do  not,  two  teachers  and 
•  teacher*s  aide  offer  classes  at  the 
h  ome.  In  the  afternoon ,  there  is  physl* 
cal  education  class,  followed  by  two 
hours  of  group  couniclins  sessions. 
After  dinner,  two  rcmedialeducatlon 
teachers  come  to  tutor  some  of  the 
boys,  while  the  others  study,  attend 
cou  nscling  sessions,  or  visit  cominuni* 
ty  programs  luch  os  Alcoholics  Anon- 
ymous. Residents  are  responsible  for 
the  upkeep  of  their ^ooms  and  for  one 
oiher  matnicnancc  t.ijk,  a  rule  en- 
forced 10  the  point  ihat  Palm  Be.icli 
Huuw  i^  one  of  rhe  bcsi-kcpt  halfw.iy 
houses  an) where.  As  rewards,  rc%i* 
dem«  cjrn  such  prcitigiuus  dvirics  as 
kilt  hen  m.in.ii'.cr,  grounds  m.m.ij^er 
.lod  m.ih.iger  of  iht  soft  drink 
ni.ivhme. 
The  «iiif  h.i>iN  IS  on  re.»l»i>  ihcrap). 


o 
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i.n  thi*  house,  and  we'd  tauni  him. 
e  couiiielor  told  me  I  ihould  just 
4Tn  (o  quiet  nnd  not  »iy  an)  thing, 
f « en  if  I  don'i  like  him,  cut  I  don't  nerd 
10  mn  »omc(liin^.  1  had  trouble  con« 
ri  oiling  my  temper.  1  slwaya^ot  angrjr 
too  quicfct  but  Tve  learned  to;  control 

There  ace,  according  to  studenti  at 
fdim  Beach  HowiCi  few  fighti  or 
difttutbancet,  and  coniidcrabU  peer 
pressure  to  behave.  Students  need  to 
earn  points  to  be  allowed  home  viiiti, 
trips  to  the  store  and,  e^enrually,  re* 
lease.  "If  somebody  is  imoking  in  the 
apartment,  which  ii  against  the  rulet, 
or  if  somebody  doesn't  dean  up,  oneof 
us  it  g3ing  to  tell  the  counselor,**  one 
resident  lays.  ^Otherwise,  if  they  catch 
him,  well  ad  tuse  points.** 

For  those  with  conflicts  or  problems 
to  work  out,  counselors  are  always 
cJu^e  Jt  hiind.  The  progran>  ii,  by 
general  agreement,  intense.  Sayl 
>i-periMiciident  Donald  Hiliey,** While 
(Sf^'re  Attt  (hey  get  the  tools  they  need 
in  get  «iong  in  the  community.  We 
5-: ess  ii*s  their  responsibility,  not  our 
leipontibtlity.** 

Hut  even  the  atternaTtve  residential 
programs  are  facing  problems  due  to 
Florida's  overcrowding.  A  few  "nites 
so\t(h  of  Palm  Beach  Houu,  in  a  black 
iniodte-^la&i  rt'^ighborhood  m  hoyr\* 
iun  be.wh,  Jeff  and  Orla  Tinstinan 
run  a  im.\ll  group  home  for  seven  boys, 
p-^rs  12  to  14.  The  TmStmans,  both 
tr.iincd  in  child  ps)'cholog>  and  experi* 
'need  in  funning  group  homes,  believe 
I.-  iKc  normalizarion  approach.  "If  you 
tre.it  3  kid  as  normally  as  possible,  he'a 
r.cirii(  to  be  as  norm.il  as  possible,** 
Carta  expUinv.  But  growing  budget 
consrraints  have  forced  the  Tinstmans 
in  •vnrk  w.:h  children  who  arc  inap* 
proprute  for  such  an  informal  ap* 
ptoach. 

**We  u^ed  tu  take  voluaury  com> 
tni:rr.(nts  :iTid  status  offenden,**  says 
Csila  lin/msn.  *'Not  any  more. 
Now.  we  only  get  dchnquents,  be- 
c^.ii^of  the  budget  cuts.  It  has  become 
t  \iuz  (ji  a  futility  tl:i.in  a  home  with  a 
iur.'opie  fjthrr  and  mother  to  take 
c.i:<  of  thrir .  What  they  need  now  are 
p4oU'*to.n.  Iv.  lather  ihan  mommies 
4:?d  Jadui^v  Wr  have  ktd\  here  who 
•i-  UVilIrd  Vvcfcly  emotion  illy  dn- 
;ucV:d  *  HouvL  pirenti— nonpro/ev* 
*ior.*!i-.ca.»*i  tleal  wiih  thai." 

Hu'/V  S(4]r  It  the  group  treatment 
'.orrt  an  .iveragt  of  mx  to  Cighi 
..t.in;'«\,  tiivii  ri.mn  la  their  ht>me%. 


we  traming  scfooots,  us 
not  the  worst  offender.  It's 
the  kids  who  had  bad  luck' 


Jeff  Tiustman,  recalling  that  the 
gveraff  itay  in  a  group  home  they  ran 
in  New  York  was  twice  as  longi  says 
the  time  ts  not  adequate  to  get  many 
residents  in  a  poiition  to  live  at  home. 
**Thcff*^  a  big  push  to  get  them  oyt/ 
he  layi  with  fruuration  in  his  voice. 
"Here,  the  group  treatment  model 
docsn'i  work  as  a  home.  It*i  a  facility 
ohentMion.** 


In  ]  912, 1 1 1  children  wercplaced  in 
small  group  homes  lik;  the  Tinst- 
mans*, and  860  were  committed  to 
halrway  housct  like  Palm  Beach 
KouK.  Nearly  twice  that  many» 
1,709,  went  to  one  of  FIorida*a  three 
(uvenile  training  Khooli,  lending  the 
schools'  population  U.3  percent 
abovethat  expected  by  budget  writers. 
At  the  Khools,  major  maintenance 
had  lonf  been  deferred  in  expectation 
ofcventualclosint*,  and  staff  shortages 
were  chronic*  The  results  were  pre- 
dictable. 

On  January  5,1983.  attorneys  from 
the  National  Prison  Project,  the  Youth 
Law  Center  and  a  Florida  group  filed  a 
class  Action  lawsuit  on  behalf  of- all 
children  in  the  Khools,  ciciming  (hat 
conditions  in  all  three  training  schools 
were  unconstitutional.  In  Florida's 
much<elebrated  juvenile  system,  they 
charged,  dormitories  housed  twice  as 
many  students  ai  they  were  built  for, 
with  some  students  forced  to  sleep  on 
mattresses  on  the  floor.  Thiy  charged 
chat  conditions  in  dormitories  and  In 
kitchen  areas  were  utisanitary,  health 
care  and  counseling  inadeauate,  and 
the  use  of  isolation  and  shacklingcom* 
men.  Mo«  of  all,  the  suit  chargfd, 
••Defendants  fail  to  design  and  imple* 
ment  an  adequate  treatment  plan  for 
each  child  at  the  trainint;  \chooU.  As  a 
result,  defcndaiiti  fail  to  provide 
children  with  appropriate  rehabilita- 
tion  or  iftatment.** 

The  suit  foPovvcd  an  extctisi\£  in- 
vestigation, includingMMts  toall  three 
svhouli .  The  aitorncyv"  findings,  given 
to  HFIS  Usx  U\\,  included  eMcnsi\e 
allegations  of  ph)slc3l  abuse  o( 


children,  inappropriate  uMof  "adjuK- 
ment  unit"  iiolatk>n  cells,  uie  of  larger 
children  to  control  the  behavior  of 
othen,  and  "hog-fying**  of  chlldrcAt 
with  hand  and  ankle  cuffi  locked  to* 
IHtlier  bthindthe  child*i  back,  to  coo* 
trol  unruly  youtha. 

An  intercial.KRS  investigation  con* 
firmed  moit  of  the  charges.  At  the 
Afihur  C.  .Dozicr  School,  which 
houied  390  boya  in  the  Florkia  pan* 
handle,  the  HRS  insptccoi  leneraVs 
office  ^^und  that  most  of  the  foys  pur 
into  the  adjustment  unit  ^ere  there  In 
violation  of.HRS  rules,  because  they 
had*'putahav<ngaeaminakidl*«facf^  , 
or  "refused  t&  obey  order  to  g«t  in  line 
in  dining  hall."  Locked  in  tmall  liola* 
tion  cells,  they  had  been  hog >tM  for 
breaking  furniture,  flooding  their 
cells,  beating  on  the  walls  and  corting 
the  staff.  During  the  last  three  wccksoT 
September  19S2.  boyi  had  been  hog- 
tied  eight  timet,  all  «n  violation  of  HRS 
regulationi 

Theinvestigatorsconduded:  *'There 
is  an  immediate  need  for  a  viable  treat- 
ment  program  at  Do  tier  School.  One 
symptom  of  this  need  is  found  in  the 
use  of  the  adjustment  unit  as  the 
primary  control  mechanism  on  cam* 
pui.  The  use  of  guidvd  group  inter* 
action,  long  the  cornerstone  of  the 
training  school  treatment  oCogram,  no 
longer  functions  effectively  at.Dotier 
School.**  HRS,  they  recommended, 
should  reconsider  the  mission  and 
philosophy  of  training  schools,  and 
develop  programs  to  provide  different 
types  of  treatment  within  the  schoola. 

The  suit  is  still  pending  in  U.S.  DH* 
trict  Coun,  awaiting  certification  of 
rhe  class.  In  May,  after  agreetnent  bc« 
iwcen  the  parties,  Florida  \%*as  pcr> 
manently  enjoined  from  hog«tying 
atudeiits  in  its  training  schools. 

After  thi  inveitigaiiun,  HRS  aum- 
marily  transferred  the  long«time 
aupenntendent  of  the  Dorler  School. 

Atihc  same  lime,  Florida  was  show- 
ing another  of  its  training  Khools,  the 
McPhervon  SchobI  for  Juveniles  in 
Oc.nla.  to  a  team  of  auditors  from  the 
Commission  on  Accrcditi<tion  for  Cor- 
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regulations,  became  I  shouldn't 
have  to  take  a  knife  from  a 
kid  tcho's  psychotic* 


rcctions.  a  ruitional  orgjni/unon 
uhkh  h^^  dc^clnprJ  d^trc^lir.iiini' 
^tanil.irds  for  cunCition.iI  faiilwirs. 
The  JC'.redira:i«»'i  ;«r\-ccs>,  H"mr;i,itcd 
b\  ihe  A/nerujii  Ci.fr ViMin'  il  .A^mku* 
II-  •ji.  h.i'.  bt<Ji  xt-r.'.rm  c."-»  i!  m  its  o\s  ;i 
\H\hi  C.'ii  .It'  {}♦■/ pfcv ess m»t'<r^ 
»•  as  c J^t  p^'  ♦  .c  K«r  in^ftuiion^  lo 
RJiri  4vi.rtii.»  11  in 
In  r^^|'l).     tn  ihc^t  cli.u^cv,  the 

<,(l:t•^^l^^K•U  i!'.  '.\ri1  J  *  ■  I.  Vi'- t 
T.";f  wepiiTi  *  r:  i  .  ii:>ii.  V^  ri^V'i  oi 
tSf  N*  .ri'Mtji  Ti.s  j::  i'/oic*,:  lo  lom  rt> 
\i>.*      M*??uf\.i:t  T't  i  iif  V.  /.p.St'i 

<  l<u'.  'J-wt  s  %  I'upulatjt.r  had 
ilf »!  }  C.I  f.  ii.  J  'Mo  I  •'•'I  jrj  chc  three 
I.'    <;  s  h<{ii,t        tcim's  vmt,  anil 

I  \tl-t\.''  I  l«.uk  lip         )  ^  '  two  HH  ith» 

.11.*'  t',?  .uctedi'..«tn.n  re.im  l^ft  Oc  j!a, 
!  t  Mt  i*} «  snnS.c- .i-ir  the  first 
Krifi'ia  instKittitin  t  •  ■  Ui.'Ciiita* 
imp 

<  u  ■  .1' t-«r I  r- ■.*».•  '-u  ■  iI.*:-  -' 

t:    If. .til  I  I  -r     ['  f  )  i.jr.  !.t  1  r.nr 
I..,  V  1m  ,  !  fiM  r.  .  .a:  '  >hte%l.c'U-r  At 

X't  "  ■  '  .  t'l  |1  :i:  .■  •  •  (trnfff.iif  Wtyi 
(■•  .  j'.r  .    ;  -•;  v .    .m1  ■  4  i()  itsi- 

.^c-S.  ?  i»i  r.-  .-:  ..  ,  Ui^  'uuil.lifi'.S 
I.  !.<?*  ..res  o*  lard  -v.js  drntd 
..,.c«  f  'Jif  ju.k  -ul  H.i-'  t  -  Kcrd 
\  to  \er  if  ^iri'  .I'maruj.t 
r::\  i:  ,1-  n  1  r  n  ■■  ^  =  ttc  irun  iKc  st.iir 
(IW  rr  ^.a•.  K^firie  l-ir  na;'0;i*s 

f.fst  ■^  ft.  i.fl.  fi  fi  trjiiiirn;  sthtjol. 

l  Kc  t  t*rfd  f  ouiuJatiOti,  \up;'"ftt»! 
tiv  d  i.,;^tore  m.i,-.fi.!'c  JaiK  h\.r  c:J. 
h,'-  :■  l  ie  4  nine  f«*r  jtsctl  ru-.;  mj; 
\\.'t'i.i<NN  c  imp.  ff)r  rrr^iti  ir<i  t 
4\/  ■  n  1 1  -n-la  a-i.^  Owct  ot^^vr  st3*t  » 
v.i„f  n  vni"fi  .(.*rrd  '  t'  ".? 
■ri  the  1 9 'a  ^■.t.hfrr.ri'M  .1  c'ct-Mii  - 
l^i'ujht  fo.m J..iit»'i*'.  hi.ft»j.*n\rk 
J,  :  w.i.h  m.fhr  wnfl  .>t  rli?  rr.:ini'i|' 
1  .  .! ,  .If  .j;  ;!  »  s  i"  '  i -^-.h  ♦  .i  \  c  tlr 
•  <i-  ji.i  i»  .  \  M  ' .  I » )  , .  I  f  .  -  i-t. !  ni.\ . 
*     s  r    •'•»••.  I  .>n        \  ■■  I  [  J'»r  n  \ 

I  .  :         .1.  I  .1  I     .  I  ,>!'..  -.  I.  vv 

I        ■     »♦         .  !  ,     •  t..  ■iiii  .r  • 
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ducted  at  the  fjcihty  in  ye.irs.  The  nf 
finn.ir) ,  Incated  tn  a  building  vsithout 
hot  water,  wliised  at  4.00  p.m.;  %p,ia- 
WIS  s )  crimped  that  the  schu  >!  dojlt 
wtth  a  l^S2  chi.kcn  pox  epidemic  by 
f I.itin^uh.ldrcn  »n i>oldtiori  .'clls m the 
ad|us:nu*rc  unit. 

"The  cottages  were  in  ternoie 
*hjpc,"  retails  Vern  Mil\in,  the 
SsKiyl'*  .is^ist  jnt  supcrintendcfii. 
171.10)  .»40bc»;i\vcrc  iivi.ii^  .r- viitl.ijjcs 
\\;;h  onl>  on*-  exi:,  offcriny  liiiit  hope 
of  e.vdpc  n.  ta^e  ot  Ure. 

Wlicd  It  ton-,  over,  K^l.etd  j.nmedi- 
ctcly  r»reJ  50  sraff  metribcfs  to  save 
rnv.nty.  Mo>t  ->t  the  houscparents, 
>vho  lived  in  houses  outside  tltc  fence 
AriJcnmc  m  each  d?)  tosupci  viseco;- 
ijj;es,  were  let  In  ihet.-  places, 
Eckerd  hired  )uurig  coiiii'.rlv  r^,  pj/- 
jnjjthcm  $^,SO<i  per  >  car  to  be  on  July 
24  hours  a  day,  fix  e  days  a  werk  Cor* 
ta^e\  were  remodeled  and  smalt  npari- 
trta.is  .i.l  'cd  for  the  ^ounselois,  so 
tbc%  II.-. Kl  be  iltisc  tn  llieir  <  h.lri;cs  alt 
thr  ;ir  u- 

1  hi  tn^^'t-  ifv  w .is lenio-^  Icil, rticrr 
.es  bin-  l»  .i  '.[.ii;  tf .ti  -  i  -,  |irf\;. air 
sMftfd.  and  food  \er-.te 
'*\\e  ni'  lori^er  neeJ  tu  o.der  '.h'l.uijh 
ih-r  sta;c  systt-nt."  siys  fo-  J  »w\:ce 
niit-.ifccr  H  -.t)i  J  "es.  u«,cd  t-j 

*'-f  3  pu-:t  -i;  i..ijt  and  h*\c  a 
l-i  ...-.t..-  ,  It  It  I  n  No\%  we  order  por 
tii>i'  eoritr^'  lvvl.  ..  '  if  there**  cultm^i 
ti-  V  »,  tKc  <       d-»,s  It." 

I  ht  •.thvni's  ^upeMntcnJeni . 
V.ijit-;  l^ra/cll,  Sl>S  the  rcr^ovjlion^ 
\  c.r  possible  oec^uM'.  as  a  private 
I  -  .'-.rr ,  he  h.^s  nv.ro  iK  \:^i*tt>  th.  n 
hi  viid  i.tiHrr  ili*"  f  "I  <  •■ild.'i't  do 
:rr  '.- s  ..iit  upca.t  .-"oney 
1  he  f'l  in. I  i:  »■  -  I  I  {iMiIJ'/t  ;r.inv 
fer  s  il.ir I  r,  ..i  f ,      ic:i'»  .«m<  m  The 

fuui.!  i:   jri  V  m,"  ;  V  s  ;      I  r"  ri  c.  i.a* 

r-  i,\  tltv  I  I .  t>t-'^,     •  ^  >  ^   <  '-^f 

t>  itii  It  \s  th.tii  t*<i  >  \M'  -{.t  rtjM-  tMiikr 

sf.''**  Ill  .     )'i  ■; 

t  ■.  I-  s  m ..  'f  11:1  i,ii»l  ;  r  » l  rfi'  s 

p'-  ■  .  -i  \  m  M/mv'  '  tMCC'ii 
J.  ,i     I  .  M  ifMi  I'?  ;'.».i:i\<  mI.i'u'H. 

,  (  •  .-  t  t.)'v  U.Kti  f.tc  -  j;'':  w  .-,  ■ 
r.  I  w  •  t..  r^-  rc^Mli  .  •  ■  i''.  ^  i  ';*.» 
■V-      ..  •'.<  I  1'-  -■  .  I.  .  .  '  fi  .t 


iii|;es.  *  The  prcup  isawakened  slow  ly, 
qmett/.  on  time  and  with  a  postt.ve 
tone,"  the  traininp  manuj!  advises.  Nn 
the  morninj»,  students  qwickly  picV  up 
on  the  counsttor's  attitude,  and  if 
positive  and  optimijiic,  they  also  will 
tend  to  be  positive  arfd  optimistic.*' 

Adds  another  passage, '*Smdenti  . . , 
tre  not  punished  by  staff  actions  .  .  • 
but  rather  arc  shown  a  positiv  e  correc- 
tive fashion  of  altering  unacceptable 
behavjor." 

That  philosophy  is  mite* away  irom 
the  mor<»  punitive  appronch  Okcecho* 
bee  toflk  under  state  management,  and 
many  iong>time  employees  dislike  it. 
Uttle  of''ihe  new  philosophy  has 
trickled  dbs\n  to  the  >ocation.nl  and 
ncado  nic  classrooms  €ckerd  rum. 
Teachers  especially  have  a  litany  of 
co.Tjpiiinis  so  serious  tKat  they  fried  to 
furm  i  union  earlier  this  year,  only  10 
have  their  election  petition  rej'  cleo  b>* 
the  Nitional  Labor  Religions  Uonrd. 

"Ih^liind  of  kid>  wi  have  need  a 
nioi  e  s;rucuired  envir^^iment  than 
Eekerd  is  providing  for  them,"  s^ys 
Jero  Johnson, a  12-ycnr'veieranoftlie 
vocational  educ«ition  ptogt»mi. 
•"Their  philosophy  is  meant  to  dc,\\ 
with  scared  little  kids  out  in  the  woods. 
These  k'dsarcnot  Many  of  these  kids 
committed  felonies.  These  arc  hard 
kid*,  .ird  you  have  to  deal  wilh  them 
differently." 

Larry  Hat*'  -tt,  director  of  the  voc.'*- 
tiopi*!  pnv.r.irns,  ^jjfces  tl.r  found.-.' 
tior-'s  philosoph)  hasn*t  yet  mad?  the 
iraiisi-:onfroma  small  group  to  a  l.uge 
■nst..utiun.  "At  this  point,  we'ic 
nowhcri  near  putting;  a  concept  to- 
gcthc' Hackctt  sjys-  "The  re.-.uli  is  a 
lot  of  frusnation,  because  people  .irr 
to'.d  to  do  it  this  w<y,  but  thry  don't 
have  any  tools."  Tiachers  report  fr^*- 
quciU  tnciients  of  disruprion  in  class, 
but  s.iy  they  h.:vc  never  received  any 
traiiiiPEc:!  dejlin[;uith  such  incidents 
the  ttkerd  \\.\y. 

Even  bupporirrs  ot  the  Eckerd  phi- 
losophy acl  now  led>;e  the  problems. 
CutHiTmo  Carrasco,  a  Mexif^n^born 
s'lcr.il  worker.  Sits  in  his  office  out* 
side  iHe  ff  nee  and  bments  the  fact  th.u 
wjih  a  c.isetoad  of  1 20  boys, .  o  time  is 
av.iil.ihle  for  ccunselinp,  5a)  s  Carrav 
CO,  '^VX'cVe  worliriji  with  papers,  not 

kids  " 

Dt^p'ie  thf  offiii.d  philosophy  ic* 
jcio.-ij,  p(::i-s*iri!ei"l.  ,\s  fM.my  children 
fill  'lie  .idj'i  .tftient  unit  iuuIlt  Etkeid 
m  III  ij-40>ci.f  .sliehirr  "1  Ik- Untr,"  .iv 
e\c-?  uMc  .'t  OKm  V  III'!  .  Ci  dl\ii,lij«.  ?{} 
siHj-U  w'l .  \\  ith  \'i    ill  of    c.i\  h  w  I'll 
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.  f  •  »l.c .  thpii'v ifn,»fii  Most 
^■.i  \  )(i  i><)t  .iMotveil  II i'ti>:i  nn  the 
j.fi.Kcn'  h^.VptbjI!  tiin;.  v.hi'i  t\it 
I'Hirt  f*  fcnv'rJ,  the  ^^f\\e  Jt^es  not 
mvcr  (I  e  tcjp,  tnd  c'ffi\i.ili  cl.Tun  h<j)4 
II y  m  u  jJp  the  ff  lue  lo  cvc.ipe  froni  the 
iiiHt  A  h'Hik  cjrt  from  the  hhr.iry  is 
ri»llcs!  ihri)ii)'.h  the  unit  djil)r,  arM  a 
rtiirusicr  vi\it$  boyt  indiviHujIiy  on 
Sunday. 

Othcrwtir,  thcreS  not  muth  to  do 
fur  bo>svvho  \ppr,Jup  t-i  21  da)^(rui)c 
uriit  "You  slrep,"  su)»  one  uhu  tv 
itrl\.  spcMt  icvcril  6j\s  'Sj>5  a 
>r.ir  o|J,\vhoS[»et;t  ^4  hnurvtn  the 
«  .t  .if'if  f  f'lof,  inv  pIvirJ  in  a  fr^jhl, 
'^<»ii  think  1  herc\  n  ;;hiii^  el^e  tii 
do." 

**  rhrs  pljc**  her.*  dueM^'r  hrlj» 
an)l-'-J>,"  s.ti  •>  j  f  Avs.tdjihc  .jdjust 
itunt  iirii  >upciM\(K,  5,>r,jki  over 
the  tl.i  r."'i*  J"*^  ». fe  »[.i'fi^«jf  >uuih\ 
Jei-!  »iM  n^:  Jtter.*:oii  "NX  c  c  i  .  ^nit  ibt 
ci.i  \  »qt  here,  .ind  tH'*v*rl  C\>:nj  right 
Ki. .  ^  ?  .c  h*»  \Cf  .c/i's  j:c 

p. It  tlf4!...j-  Willi  thr  P!mKi'''i  If  rhc 
kills  'd  r»f  ^  "  .}\  .li>wn  ai:d 

I  lU  I'-,*.  \Mfh  f^K  *l    -v'.  >f.' 

lip  *  f  lit  iiril)  ki.l  • :!  ut  !  ^  m 

here  \h.'iiM  he  k  ! .  »*.^  .'  to  :o  kth 

DcipH-  the  N'^»i.t{t,'  J'nv'tn  Pfn- 
c^i's  cii.-i,)'..iinr^.  "1  fJ'*.p(;r  tl-r 
l^kfjj  hMinil.i'-f:.'>  phij.j  .jpyi) . 
re  ■ :  .iiiiiN  J«*r  wMi  fd,rO»c?  hchee 
If  a  hci*  IS  ct«T.-i  icr''.'  h*  d  nu'.er  i-f 
?*.Mii:i  ij  li.iMS'If  Ti.-I.*fv  »  two  inJi 
bf.m  1  '  'h?f  l»  It.  .1':.'  "'td  pj«f 
<iti.i(.-'  .jf:\.  :\ put  un  hir.  fffhflic'. 
n  r«    r:iiini-h .  lep  fj\i:  .ndii  .w  .  u*f  d 

'*l  il  :  h.'nr.i.I  N\*  ;  *.! :.()'  M-i)  here 
V. iiJ.  rr.'t.c  '  ;  ^^)^ 

\..pc(  t/viiJciit  hr.wpll  "If  tnap 
pMiptLif  k»d,  were  not  he;e,  I  would 
I  IT  f.i'-c  r»t  n<c  th*.M  a<  ninth 
.>I.vfvin  .  il  f  str.  ipi  b.*      •  the  Mnu- 

lIDti  iilid  f  1 tdlf  til .  .«nd  '  ;«SlheNMft 
.iifii.*'  I  \  lr(-"i  iii,bn.*/ vhi!  ! 

t  •ii"  :  I  '*w  ^:.«.''-  t  i!t  ..  !  t.irrll 
jv,}.iM;  lylfp'K   '  MI*  f  .ii'j  istmt  Tit 
III  .t  .in!,  w lirn  h'  ii<  u*  ..  coM^'oI.  Bv 

.  ■  d  -  '.T.  tf  111  4  I  '  A  I       .  Mllf  .  Vip  t'l 

.11    'h*(   h.*  !.  I"!.  .V  .  }  ifTi  d'»\\n  jtid 
'  M  1,^  .  Ii-i     »«W(>!  .iii.i  *.hcr* 


,t.h    ,•!..  r.l 
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kno  .1 'di-.c^,  arr  'trquf fitly  violatrd 
**Kid*  nu:  i|»;>ftjptrjie  for  this  fj«.».riy 
shojidn'i  bt  here,"  he  angrily. 
"The)'rc  here  I've  g<»t  to  violate  the 
regulations,  because  1  shouldn't  have 
to  t.ike  i  knife  (rom  i  kid  who's 
psychotic  I  do  it.  When  I  see  that  the 
State  of  Florida  is  doing  tomething 
with  the  child  whoS  in.if prupriate, 
ihen  I'll  follow  the  tules  " 

It  is  that  lack  of  alternatives,  the 
connnuing  inability  to  provide  help  ior 
the  pidbleni  child,  (hat  frustrates 
Eckerd  at  Ukerfho*»rc,  jusi  as  it  haj 
frustrated  Florida  at  its  other  r-aining 
whuols.  *'They  just  send  anybody  over 
clieii.-,  whether  thcy*rc  retarded,  men- 
talN  ill,  or  whot  h<vc  you,"  says 
\X  ri;:ht  of  the  National  Prison  Piuiect, 

Uiif»erMty  of  Illinois  ciimmologi^t 
Pivid  F<<{',el,  who  visited  all  thrc* 
ri.-M.i:  tr.nmirg  iKhouls  Lkf  winter, 
l.»>s  iome  uf  tht*  bKiine  on  the  foiinda* 
tion.:  "These  are  not  evil  ind 
mjicx  o'i'nt  ppoplc,"he4a>  -.of  tckerd. 
*•!  tSiriK  they're  tcinng  into  an  arta 
Wilt-:  they  bcheve  that  if  the>  t.ike 
so^'i.^i  scrvKcs  and  tun  them  as  i 
tu-  MMC  • ,  thr>  *ll  do  a!!  right  Bui  I  don't 
th!:.I  they  rr.dU  have  any  business 
with  .ratj-raisc  !  krds." 

in.rid.i  MffiLi.ili  disagree.  Recently, 
the  stiitr's  tjnfraa  with  the  Jack  and 
Ku.:i  '  wkc'o  \  oiindalinn  was  renf.vcd 
ft>t  .|Mi.:yiCi'  )<ar  AbUtrdirtg  to  s;nircf  s 
tn  Ma;ef'i>^  r rirf em, theie Continues 
be  (knurs',  -rn  ibout  piritiny  ar  o'hfi  of 


U'hcrc  dof*  oi.e  fiom  the  ;»f:e.'' 
math  of  "leforrn".^  rionda  Sute 
Senator  Ctr^ild  S  Rcirm,  a  former  e** 
ecpiive  ditector  of  ♦'•e  Eckerd  Founda- 
tion, says  the  next  Step  is  to  phase  out 
the  training  schools  and  substitute 
small  prggrairs.  To  overcome  politi* 
cat  opposition  to  closing  ihe  schools, 
he  says,  thev  should  be  turned  into 
prisons  fot  the  young  adult  offenders 
who  are  flooding  Florida's  prison 
system;  that  would  ptesen'c  the  jobs  in 
the  small  ccmmunuics  where  the  in- 
stitutions are  located,  and  would  also 
save  the  it.iic  money  that  could  be  used 
to  build  sratteied  facilities  for 
juveniles,  lh.it,  the  senator  siif.gests, 
would  enable  the  scate  to  provide  bet- 
ret  c»«tr  f'»T  thechd  Irrn  wh^^.ire  now  in 
(ts  ir.^irnng  schools,  .md  could  allow 
specialised  pro;;rams  f'»T  children  svith 
jpeclral  problems.  Says  »U'hm,  "\  have 
not  found  anybody  yet  «>ho  can  sit 
down  and  diugrcc  with  .inyihint;  we 
want  to  do  here  m  Flotidj." 

That's  the  course  m^ny  criiivS  of 
Florida's  sys:em  would  I<ke  to  sec.  "h*s 
ver^  difficult  to  see  Kow  you  can 
achieve  any  kind  <»f  cons'.rucrne  treai- 
meni  in  a  population  of  ^00  chiidren," 
says  Youth  La\<.  Cetucr's  Carole 
Schjuff^'r.  Hut  transfoiming  Florida's 
juvenile  in'.iiiutions  will  be  F  ^u\  to  <'o 
in  ihe  f.i.e  of  nMng  pupdlatu»ns  and 
h.rshcr  seotcmrs  And  tlerc  aie 
ro  sii;!-.'  th.it  ttc.nl  \mII  ^baie.  t\\ 
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4  intfMtild 


mtiRUlR  lU  highly  lctUlilf4 

prtfrim  rir  r«iitii  «t)l«d 
-ifeiur#"  h«  TW  Bmcwv^  Dim- 

"CriikHm*  m»m  if  th*  pn- 
ptMl  t»«rt  tMuri  Ml  tlMrly  t» 

fiiM  !•  r««4 1  M9itfk«M  ptrtlM  if 

>IM  wriyMil.  -  Mid  MliVt  "I  tMM 

itay'iUw  pinili  t»«4  UiJMp  " 

Lmi  yuf,  ihi  nuwway  pr» 
trim  it  THS  fvcilMd  MUW  Ui 
fvdtril  furtdi  yi«r.  teftl*  i 
fitfiril  ilSMiUM  (ikil  n«r«  Ma 


4egbM  wMr  «m  ivititMi  lut 
y«ir  f«r  iNi  im  mniwij  pr^imi 
MiMnwidt.  ih«  ^rflfram  ti  )oa41ft| 
Iliel«t4f>«dali*;  Auf  |yn]«MUti 
r«d*ril  agtficy  raactndi  tu  dMMl  or 
fundi  ar«  ftunl  lVM*jh  mtim  tUitr 

Hwy        «•  had  a  )•« 

mine. "  Mirw.  "St  tow  «« 
««u.dn  I  |«i  la;  mmty  " 

Arv»r4iRC  10  Mann,  cwuta 
rada  MaiMif  »i(Jt  Uw  rwMvay  pr%> 
pan  ihMiM  arwa  ita  tmptriMrt  . 

'  la  im,  t)U  »M  alAdM  Mf  aa 
iM  i(  Um  IJ  RiMi  auccdaafW 
nMway  jrwUi  yrafrtiM  la 

-  A  mm\f  r«nMd  naiway  tkmL 
KH'an  1«  Bulla  C««al7  *aag 
4iTitopid  uauii  Iht  Tttt  vnrM  ml 
a  nH  madU  SutM  CauMy  vtU 
rvNtva  (Marti  rtadi.  THI  ta«  toaa . 
twiHi«m.  .  ; 

-  Of  UM  ihTM  aarvkai  Uia  >f«' 
pa«  facuaai  m,  im  mMb  if  tva.- 
tlia  Miayr  man  Um  ani  ibt  yeytt  ■ 
aad  fuKlly  rttfiMUM.  Mvf  Intraaa' 
ad  mara  (hi  n  3i  partaM  tvtrUM 
yiar  ia  a  nMft  if  Uw  ynfiBB'i 
igccaai.  im  lU  raUura. 

-  UM  jriar'i  fadmlly  lUaciUd ' 
fw^  loUM  llO  mlUton.  Thi  aUm- 
u«a  far  iMi  yaar  haa  mara  Uma 
douUad  U  ttl  ■illM.  Iiya  to  Um 


dm  yiar  THS  Hai  batA  lumad 
down 

"T%a  monihi  ir  you'd  ha«i 
aikad  Ttrry  Prtea.  Crrry  Orton 
(formfr  THS  i>«:u(i«i  dirarlon  i  or 
myaalf  what  our  maal  laeurt  pr» 
gram  »aa,  «a  »auM  ha*i  laid  tha 
RiMway  .YauUi  profrim. "  latd 
Maiw 

Ih  a  iUltmant  r«c«ivad  by 
Mana  fram  Um  rtfMnal  program 
dir«clar  af  Uta  ACYf.  aoma  of  iM 
raaaana  far  UM  danial  if  fundi  in- 

-  Thi  iTfanlttUan  U  <»«arly  nat 
fffaMa  ihaam  fate  at  fia* 

.  —  Ilia  daKniHtoa  if  haw  larvicaa 
an  |fi»ldid  wu  laa  laiMral 

^  -  DtcMnanUUan  an  \M  tmt  tw 
iMur  itrvicaa  to  ma  ana  waa  i  K 
ctoar.  14,  anJy  )l  cMldraa  ^> 
maKarad  lA  IW. 

tn  raapaaai,  Mmh  lUUd.  *'t( 
Um  KHram  wan  vlaWi  abiaiN 
r«4irftl  fiMdi,  why  w«uM  wa  ra^uaM 
utam^  Tlia  u  cUarly  as  aujnpli  of 
a  'CiL.i»-a'  Mtuatliii.  Kad  THS  Mb- 
mllM  a  KQpMt  (ndfaU^  lha 
fadaral  iiippan  wi«  Mt  nacaaaary  u 
malMala  tha  mniwiy  procrim, 
would  U  hava  ihtnfor*  batn  \/\itt- 
ptHad  la  a  iiraniar  Juaufleauan  ror 
SraaUnf  rundi*  Tha  Lmptlad  Wfk 
hart  u  thai  aur  aaad  u  M  fraai  «i  10 


lAf  al>.(iii  UM  naad 

Thay  la'd  our  diacnpUon  of 
•trvkaa  wii  loo  gtntral."  eon- 
llnuadMana  "wa  hadi«trlTpa|a 
daacnbfncouTNrviCM  And  wt  only 
foutd  aul-of  homt  ihohar  for  II 
childrtn  bacauaa  our  prtfram  hu 
bom  M  luccaairul  "  (Tha  program 
t  w>d  fhatiar  far  childrtn  Uw  yaar 
bafora  ) 

Aecar^  n  .  u  Mann,  iha  S^haur 
criila  Una  roi  ii«oi}  lOi  phona  catb  In 
ini  and  pro*  W  counaollnc  r«r  m 
yiuUiaindthr  ramiliai 

"And  wi  K  V4  IM  rtctivtd  a 
fwdlng  merali  n  four  yaart,"  aald 

Prtor  U  ra  «  tii^  tha  affklaJ 
dinlal  af  ^  .~  on  Juna  M.  Mim 
raealvtd  4  r  ilea  ihraa  wtifci 
•artltr '  KitalW  ly  atiUf^.  "Wt  will 
probab  f  AM  ba .  Ma  to  rt^wd  ytur 

At  U  I*  Mar*  ^.«w  bafaa  it 
aoJldl  aA^  i«  ,  tha  ,  ^  ' 
vanaui  tfaicM.and  gavarwnaM 
Itidan,  incKdliil  tha  Bauth  Laka 
Tfthoa  chitf  a  '  'let.  (hi  aayar. 
Mh  ana  )ud|«u,  tha  ttij  eouAcU. 
thi  dlraeior  of  tho  Wofiaa'i  C«ilar. 
tha  djrtetor  of  lha  V^uMiir  AcUoa 
Cinlor  and  Uti  dIraeUr  if  (hi  cwuiuy 
Haalth  itrvtct  Ha  klH  nct(*«d 
luppert  (r«m  l«|<iJa(«r«  Norm 
STumway  and  Euiana  Chappta  and 


aanaioft  Piia  WiUon  ind  Alaa 
Crintion  aa  wall  u  ¥im  nauanally 
rtcogAlitd  Iftdirt. 

"Thty  mU  laid  Ult  lamt  tMi^  U 
IM  iitncy.  lal^  Maan  '*Thiy  told 
Mnnait«4ilhi»taui 

"t'fD  rvally  plaaatd  at  how  ihta 
eammunily  haa  raipandad.  AU I  had 
la  Ai WW  aa ririha iuppart  aad K 
camathrauih" 

rnttfOiy.  Man*  to  kaaptai  (hi . 
fivinn  |a(A|  by  (ha  ah^rfnif^  if 
OUW  TKS  fundi  -Tilly  iTHSi 
madt  a  dacuiaa  ia  eany  UI  thrwi^li 
July.'*  aaM  MafM  "Aflar  that,  wt 
pfan  la  aafc  Bi  0ara4a  CtuMy  lo 
aldlia  UI  for  anatlMr  iVtt  »anUd. 
Wa  alM9utlaiiamart«cy  ra^aii 
far  fundi  fram  Uniiad  Way  aad  ihiy 
MM  UMy  would  prrrldfuiwlUi  nal 
chmi  fundi  up  la  |l,7W*  (teU  (ha 
rundi  nariMiry  la  a^ta  tte  prt> 
gram  far  aita  «antk>. 

"Wa  daa't  kntw  wiMa  tPt 
ractlft  M  Miwar  la  aur  appaal'- 
f rw«  ihi  ACVr.-MJd  »laM.  -^Kihl  , 
atw.  ai  af  Au|  I.  wt  will  ihid  dawi 
aur  tl^Mr  erHu  Um  aad  aw 
amtrianey  au(4(  htat  iMUr  Mr 
vka.  What  baakally  happaaad  to 
thtir  i«aluiUon  proctM  fall  «awi.. 
and  (hi  buraiucncy  hai  baai  fans, 
td  Into  a  paituta  af  iafaaiii^  a  fta> 
(y  prataM  ti  l  SouUl  LUa  TahM 
vanw  tha  Cailaral  |C«t 
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Tahoe  youth  runaway  funds  are  running  out 

sr^l'Trr^rr  !W»7S:£U  JTJ^'^ffl  Ja'JKVyrt 

^  jny  •••• 


IfftMtHMy.  MM 


1*9  ■  HI  Mtf  pffi  Mr 
Mill  kr  iMttil  I  r«taf  M  )N  Ui 
Mini  iMWMMA  Mn  «fl  tMiim 


m  m  \  _  ^  

MiM  MM.  ^  ff  Ita  MM  tat 
Imm  Hi  pnrw  ««  «Mi 

AMI.'* 

■•M  IM  BHliri  M  ippMl  »•* 

Hip  k  trjiN  »  fM  tht  mriB 


lifftr 

n 


M  Ml  if  U  l«MlM  M-  MIMrtBMM" 

II  iM  t  VMiil  mpta  ftr       wm  mM  T« 

li  UM  *•  «Mri^  iMi  I  Mytaf  Mm  mis'i 

mIv  i  aipi  li  lit  IB  It  *•  iM 


Tahoe^ 


tantiBiikiiMifiW 
te  tat  H  I  «nM  Watt 


IMM  Ml  uk  Ha  Ml)  «(ttli 
kiM  WM  MiMH  to  iMt  Hi  Mtfil 
^tpiMmv  Hi  I  WifriB  »ii  mm  it 
III  ir««nB'ilMfrMclM*«fflef 


■M  to  mrm  fMrt»" 

"kM  OhMI  «KIM  to  M  I 
nMvtr  MM.  M  TtYl  MM  I 

«ifi  BMlv  Im  to  hi^  »M 
M  r  pHMHl,"  MiM  MM.  -n* 
ynMHl  «M  iMM  H  M  Hi  tMy 
MtAaMMlMiMiX 

-Vl  iMMMri  ttl  MM  MM 
IMIIM  iM  ft  MB  VMM  to  IM 
Ha  M  i  MM1  Hm  HHMN.  m 

vmu  um  tMiH  ft  t  im  UM 


M,  tti  MM  IM 
,      ^  taUM  to  Mml 

MMy  to  lit  TiIm  MBMMlll.  lUM 
MM.  tf  III  iHii  MMI  IMlMti 

MMtr  MMi  tinip  tti  MtfM 
Mi  u«  mwtuMi  ttfi^ —  ■M 

llMtoUltM*lM. 


r|n,MMa 

M  MMrgMCy  MMtofi  iKnil  i 
Mlvirk  •!  fffiur  f%xi%\\  r»r 
IMiptort  HM  tHMl  toilifiMy  M 
rttomitodiirHrM 
Omtmm. 


toW 


III  iMiki  Hi  UaiUii.  ii 
I  Willi M)Mltr  il  «IM  m 

Ma  IM  Mil  MMMMr.'*  Mmi 


MIf  HM  MtfMMi  to  lMH*i|  IM 
iNWM. 

*l  ttiV  Mtt  to  iMh  Mr  inn.  tti 
rwHriMito  Itf  Hhi  HMI  HMk 
■Mm  n  M  Ml  Mkr.  1  iMt 


*TUi  II  Ml  M  MM 
Am  fM  tM^liM  ito  MMtottia  lilt 
Mm  Tin  1  Mttof  M  iMi  m«I 
MM  M  HM  MttI  MMy.^  Mm 
mM.  "M'l  I  Mtof  yw  lift  iM  1  (Ml 
MmiMryiMipNMia 

"K  toM  Gm  iM^  Mm  inmmi 

totr  fM  IMiNt  Hi  UMl  to  Mi 
MMto,  toMI'l  •  IMi  <lMM  iMr'D 
MsMi  I  crtoH  It  Mt  MHff  tor  toti 


I  M  Mtt  Mm  IM  totl." 
ICMM4 


L  tMM  «MM>jrM»- 
■MMTtorBOMViiOiMF  ' 

\mtk  LM«  TMH  Mtoi  I>M^ 
MM  CUM  Dim  MM  i«Ml 


Mi  I  MMt  to  Ml.*-    ^ 

'MMw.  M  prtmUr^-Mtfi  vk* 
ri^lMMtoHtoHntMHrMllM 


VMto  IMM.  Mint  MMrtM  toJ*: 
IMT  to  Ml  UM  TMM.  MM  M- 
MHrtsM  ««  MaMtol7  H  MtoMM 
lltMlMlMTlYt  ^ 

"M«n  IMi  vttl  M  UMii  toiM^ 

m  Mtr»M  1^"*  •«  «< 
iMMtitoiMt«MltMB."Mi  Bitot 
MM  "Il  vtt  ifflMtolY  ittNl  m 
tmiUtt  M^itUM" 

HiH  ilitMnrtBtaKMMHt 
m*  V  iM  muffi;  rwiM  f?t« 
mrtii  iM  Tiui.  Ml  toetl  UMM 
MMlL 


•Tin  II  M  Mi  Mtvi  to  IM 
MM^^MyMMMlMtoHitMfMig 


MilMpttMilMMlfriSrfM 
■■If."  MlM  Mil  "Vl  in  trvvtfiH 

MMt  fin  pfMtkll  mMMh  to  «M7 
MMll^rMl«i,.  ,M  K  MM<  M  . 
MiM  i  till  MrriM  Mft  M  toHH 

HMt  CM  M  rtMMi  M 
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Editorial 


We  shouldn't  let 
runaways  down 


Somtming  ttrriMt  It  about  to  hopptn  to  m% 

community. 

Through  «omt  kind  of  Ourtoucratlc  foul  up* 
highly  touM  Tahoo  Youth  Kungway  Sarvlct  it 
going  down  for  ttur  count. 

Tht  rgaton7  Tht  fodtral  gowmmant  hat 
withdraw  ftjndt  for  tha  iayan*ytar-old  program 
aimtd  at  rtunlting  runaway  youngittrs  with  thair 
famiiias.  Tha  withdrawal  was  batad  on  a  low 
rating  by  a  rtgional  board. 

it«  Mccatt  rata  It  w  glowing  It  wat  tvan 
tingitd  out  by  a  national  committaa  for 
axctiitnca.  Tahot  Human  Sarvkati  Inc.*  was 
tPKlfkally  lalactad  by  tha  U.S.  Oapartmant  of 
Haaim  and  Human  Sarvictt  at  ona  of  13  aganclas 
natlonwida  to  run  tht  program. 

And«  It  Nfvgd  at  tha  modal  for  a  iutta  County 
program  that  tf^tctlvaftdtral  monay. 

Obviously*  a  malor  arror  hat  batn  committad. 
Likt  THS  DlrKtor  John  Mann  uld<  "Tha  raviaw 
panti  apparently  fall  atlatp  on  tha  lob...." 

itf  indaadf  dots  not  makf  sansa  for  a  program* 
so  highly  rattd  tor  savan  yaart*  to  luddaniy  lota 
Its  funding  without  so  much  at  an  applanation  or 
official  notlca. 

Wt  cannot  ballava  tha  %SM  cost  to  maintain 
tha  24'hour  crisis  lina#  youth  and  family 
counseling  and  smargancy  shaltars  ttvough  a 
foster  parent  network  Is  too  much. 

Especially  wtm  we  reaiiie  tha  vary  youngsters 
mis  program  h'las  to  halp  are  tha  victims. 

Certainly,  TRYS  Is  not  always  going  to  ba  100 
percent  In  resolving  the  problems  that  lead 
youngsters  to  rvn  away  from  homa  in  the  first 
place,  but  its  successas  cannot  be  overlooked. 
There  are  too  many  kWs  who  have  been  turned 
around  by  the  program. 

THS  is  appealing  the  ruling  that  was  based  on  a 
review  by  a  regional  panel  of  "experts"  In  youth 
services.  ^A$nn  has  enlisted  ttie  support  of  a 
number  of  local,  state  and  federal  repre-  x 
santarives. 

We  shoulo  get  behind  the  effort,  too. 

As  much  as  we  don't  like  to  admit  it.  our  own 
youngsters  could  one  day  nead  what  TRYS 
provides. 

THS  has  vowed  to  continue  tt>e  program  until 
Aug  n  but.  after  that,  it's  up  to  conc^ned 
citizens  like  ourselves. 
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lahoe  runaway  service  seeks  cc 


Rniwiy  iMtht  la  kith  Ukt 
Tibot  mjr  Ml  biff  ikt  nppprt  of 
I  rtgloul  mttw  loird,  M  UJ* 
CMfrtmiM  isd  total  oHkiili  an 
■lUaf  tftrjf  ttlort  to  IM  tMidlai 
tomtiiat  tka  nmavii  mpM. 

''Wt'f  t  btca  tatanNd  tkm  to  ao 
iFPtal  proetii/*  nil  Tihot 
Rimia  Urdm  Mrtctor  Joha 
Miaa.  rtltntof  to  tki  diitrkt 
that  4iaM  HIS*  n«itK  lor  find- 
taf  tor  Taboo  Kisaway  Yo«lb 
SorvlotaUitBioalb. 

tooft  toal  aoo,  tbart  iana 
«oU  oaiM  to  bo;*  Maaa  aald. 
«oU  bolai  ol  a  profran  Uto  thli 
ihottid  B0(  bt  rtUaat  oa  oao  paael 
that  mofti  (or  oat  aftoraooa/* 


TBI  wu  eboaat  u  aoo  of  U 
ifoictoo  ultoiwMi  to  raa  a  pikt 
prigraa  far  rvMway  jroatka  to 
im.  b  ns  wai  aowaiotdod 
bf  a  aattoaal  bmotifattoi  cm* 
•Mao  lor  Ha  aaedtoact  to  ra«itt- 
tog  raMvayo  vilk  tboir  taaUtoa. 
Tba  yrograa.  wVeb  pravMaa  a 
.IMaveriatoltoa.  caaaaaltaf  aad 
oaorgouti  oboltor.  bit  baaa  tmdad 
amyyoarlortbapaitoofaiyaara. 

BavoTof.  tbo  prograa  wu  dt* 
atod  tadtag  tbli  yaar  br  a  roftonal 
\  mtowHBtl* 

Ifaaa  plaaa  to  natt  with  Aiato* 
toU  SocroUry  of  Banaa  Dovolop- 
Mt  torrkof  Dorctta  Bardy  to 
WaaUaitofi  D.&  to  ptoad  (or  tbo 


^^STeaidy  bw  tba  aatborlty  to 
fraal  la  tadtag  fraa  tba  dopart* 
fliHt  aaeraUrp*a  dlaerattoaary 
iMd,"  Maai  aaM.  Ootgraooaaa 
Ihrai  aaaway,  R-Stoektao,  baa 
aato  ba  wD  aba  maot  wttb  Mra. 
Oareaa  wbaa  Maba  gaaa  U 
f  Waabtogtoa. 

Olbar  coQgrtoamafl  aad  aoattort 
ban  ptodgad  tboir  aapport  to  tba 
atNtMaaiaald. 

THS  bu  abo  roqaootad  thrn 
ttantha  of  faadtog  tran  El  Dorado 
OaoaUr  8uponrboro»  aad  U  tba 
couaty  eaaaol  profida  tuadloi  tba 
Soath  Lako  Taboo  City  Cottdl  wiU 
baappraaebad. 
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t 

m  raooitb  rtcaiiad  a  aattoa 
baai  IhoiAMi  otBea  to  laa 
FTaidaoa  aaytag  at  appaal  wu  aat 

"B'l.  •  iiinroMi  ttlac  to  Md* 
Ml  Jill  tli'MMf  Inm  i 

mn  (kit  iMi  bM  MMlb 
teltoUMMfmNnwMk 
M  IMMl  pnMM  «Mi  iliifrili  li 
ripiBetti  itaifi  to  a  mmi«I* 
ttr  Um  MM.  -A  M^Mian 
kii  tti  MtMty  to  cm  tar 
•tmlght  kMflm  ul  M^«Mto> 
111  htiiimi  ** 

KIM  MM  tki  rMMM  lUtol  lor 
dMytai  tiM  nt  fnyoMl  «irf 


POOTIALL 


ri  11  G>MMl  VmS  Ni:\VSPAPF.R 
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OTaw  ram  nMNM 


RUNAWAYS: 


Counsslort  Iwlp  y  oungttoni  and 
pwMits  fMHilUi  St  local  shsHwr 


wHtfi 


(•M  iwty,  iM  wM  teiM. 
tuTvM  tto  alifet  f  IM  um 

m4  Ym*  tartlMt.  r«Mr$ 
kiMvi  M  f«Mr  YmUi  lintni. 

Ihm  (UN  dM^nTpSrt. 

Miitf  M  NM^Mtafi  hi  intaf  it 
iMlM  tar  M  Imt  MrtBil, 
ifcitNtfiltrt  il  rjay^twtf  iM 

n«f  MM ttiiii  iwi  liMir 
•»  ttai  lU  mmm.  AM  *ty 

««•  MCttMM-  l«tl  Mkly  M  Ifet 
|lri  nt«ft  ta  btr  hmu*  kat  ite 
•ttt  ImmI  CMift  It  raptrt 
Um  tfttthnUti  rlfti  M  tmi 
m  Mdb  la  Nwt  a^iiaai  tfet 
It  M  rat  K. 


tyiktrtUti  «r  Mitr  aaMMltt 
«My  M  *it«gl  llMUM  tT 
-  "  «a<  itSi 


   |M  1_ 

'*0m  main  a«aaa  u  m  aat 
Om^  off  «t  iirttaf^taM  ClVt 
^Irtcitf  PtMIt  KttaHy. 
"1^*1  fcttaata  il      «t  bitfv 


cnya  couNtiioii  w 


THat'a  tiN  titry  tf  Mt  latal 
rtmwf.  Than  att  mora  tlMa 
LWeUMn  It  Mil  —A  ytar  la  Um 
tiai  ipMfci  araa. 

THt  raailjr  tacky  taat  fM 
thtir  «t|r  It  CRYt  or  tra  rtftnai 


t 


y 


CRYI    tMIOTOII  OafeM* 


hippiai  tt  tht«  tat  ttaif .  Wa 
know  that  if  yaa  hava  a  kM  vkt'a 

out  Ofl  tiM  ttrt*t4  «AVWh*r*  tmm 
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Runaways 


tiro 
mlflii 


■ 


4fj  m  Ml  parwii  aa^lMt  itei  tiMy  eta  i 
Mf«       MiytiM,  M  hamn  t  4ay. 
M  QMllai  naMwayi  off  Um  nr^  \m*i 


^  Ullai  naMwan  off  I 
m\f  jml  Vivk$  irMHlaaal 


ain  !•  ntrt  4m,  IMra'i  i  gaatf 
M  Wmm  tavflvai  ana  prwUtwilia  ir  pgr 
MMortMft.  AaiaMtJaMfMoatoptf  atal 
tiM  ehlM'i  alraa4y  iMUai  vKH  JaM  frMi  Mig  ■ 
raMway." 

.C«Yt  It  tia  «ly  tanawty  Mm  In  Nmte, 
111  iiair  VM1I  ta  gtt  ia«  WON  Ml,  layt  Kta- 
.  -  ^  ptatWi 

\  CRYI' 
Bwty  ytoaraM. 
lapliMM  tyav  m 
■«■!«  ta  aaw  aMili  M  iMr  way  10 
«ai«r  tovaa,  athtr  tum,  NIatty  Mftiat  of  llM 
nmairayi  CRYI  Nmt  aro  Meal  kMi.  ana  CRYI' 
foal  la  to  rtaalto  awai  aHh  iMr  laaiiliaa. 

YKai  makoi  CRVa  MifMO.  aaa  af  aaly  two  or 
taroo  of  Ita  IM  la  ttia  oowtry. 

,  CRYS  «Qa*t  aeeoft  ranawaya  lau  in  yrofraai 
oaloaa  thoto  caiMroa  afm  to  iilow  a  cwaiaaBt  lo 
contact  Mr  fnmf  wldiln  U  houro.  Aa4  CRYI 
vM't  iHnply  aoM  a  raaavay  feadi  aoao  altiiaat 
^Mlai  caaaoollaa  for  Hia  HrMio  aa4  tka  «hiM 

"Wi  Oilaai<  oar  yramia  to  to  a  ooMainfty 
■roaram.  to  forvtoo  temmao  la  tfM  eoaiwaally/* 
Kwinoay  otylalMO^.  "Wo  vaat  Um  aaroau  ta  kao» 
that  wo^ohoro  for  liaaiiMlaaaiach  ailwltekMo. 
Our  iMryoao  la  to  try  la  roaaiio  ttet  raailiy.  or  ovoa  lo 
kHp  Iho  IM  fraai  raiaiiai  la  Um  flroi  ylaoo,  aa  ll'i  a 
rtal  arovmtatlvo  jroarMii  lao.'* 

Ooaorally  CRYI  caMMHori  aiaaaao  to  rovafto 
nmawayt  vita  tMr  yanati  orlihlfi  a  aiy»  with 
Mloiv«ay  cmmaoling  ooooloao  arnmaod. 

Bat  Mmotlmoi  om  or  Mfe  yartloo  iro  aa  oyoot 
or  angry  that  a  "coo(big  off'  yorM  U  nooM  a 
tlmi  whon  thoy  cob  rtmaht  lOfaraM  wtillo  a 
ceunoolor  aorfci  alili  oach  to  proparo  tfiaiii  for 
gottina  bach  togithor. 

In  thooo  eoMo.  tho  ninawiy  lo  plaoaa  In  a 
"ihilior  homo*'  —  tho  homi  of  i  roluntoor  family 
within  tho  eommiMlty  whooo  momboro  iro  wlHtng  to 
•mbraco  thit  ranaway  ai  a  p^rt  of  thoir  famllyior 
■vhllo.  UN  Illy  up  to  two  woohi. 

Ivch  ihiltof  homof  mako  a  aleo  altaraattro  lo 
Jy««nllo  hall. 

KaUh  Aohby  li  oao  of  CRYI'iholtor  paronta.  "Wo 
hovo  to  bo  vary  Hiilblo  and  adapublo  lo  dlfforont 
•Ituatloni,"  ho  Mid.  "Eoeh  ehiM  hai  •  aiittnet 
porionallty  ana  Olfftront  problimi.  Thay  havo  vary 
ipttlal  ntodo  and  boing  loniltlvo  to  thoM  aaoai  lo 
very  Important. 

'Tho  wholo  Moo  li  to  try  lo  communlcato  with 
thit  child,  to  got  him  to  opon  up  i  llttli,  bocauoo  t 
would  My  proaably  71  poreont  of  ninawayo  don't 
communleoto  at  homo.  And  If  you  can  mi  thorn  to 
lurt  communicating,  than  you'ro  on  um  way  lo 
roivMg  thfir  problom.  Jt  lahoo  a  lot  of  patlonco 
htciuio  tho  child  can  bo  nido  to  you.  Thoy  can  bo 
rtil  ihort  with  you  And  you  havo  to  Jutt  rtmimbor 
thir  thoy'r*  going  through  a  tima  that  la  not  oaoy  for 
Oiem  and  put  yourMlf  In  thilr  iltuoilon.  A  lot  of  intm 
hondlo  It  with  roal  dofOnoo  moohaalom  bocauoo 
thty'ro  not  luro  what  tho  futtiro  holda  fer  thorn. 
Thiy'ro  not  ovon  Mro  whoro  thoy'ro  gDlag  lo  ho 
tomorrow." 

Such  dofoaiivoaooo  ihoaM  not  ho  nlitahoa  for 
thi  kindof  hardroro  otrooiwiM  portoaallty  dopktod 
In  fomo  runaway*  In  larga  dtlot  llko  Now  Yoch. 

Moot  of  tho  raaawayt  m  tha  Rono  «raa  aro  aol 
itroot'wiN.  aro  not  hardcore.  Thoy  aro  *'typlcal 
hidi,"  Mid  Koanody,  froai  "typical  famllloa 

«oy*ri  alao  wy  yow" 
Khool 

ay  run  from  fimlly  ooaflkt.  that'i  tRo  mim 
rMton.  Ktnnody  lald.  And  achool  problomi.  That*i 
alio  high  Oft  tho  Hit.  oartlcularly  whon  roport  carda 
com!  out  "Whon  thoM  gradoi  coma  out.  diooo 
phono*  itart  ringing,"  mM  Konnody. 

"Running  away  la  uoually  a  cry  for  hotp."  aho 
eontinued.  "ttpoclolly  whon  that  child  knowa  that  wo 
are  |oln«  to  call  thoIr  paronti,  uid  th«y*ro  itlU 
willing  to  suy  htrt  Thot'i  what'i  boon  rwal  In- 
tereatlng.  Moot  of  tho  kida  mlly  do  want  to  go  hock 


10  tMr  HailUga.  aad  waat  aa«o  halp. 

**Oaa  tMaa  waVt  irylai  la  Miifay/*  loaaidy 
MipMaigad/^  thai  hooam  a  giSd  rwa  away  ttet 
daaaa't  wMaa  *ai  *g  panaH  art  had  agfgiU." 


Wftaai  yaar^  iaaalaff  awgy  gaily  dtiaygar 
afhw  Maatha  af  oaaRlgt  wNh.har  paroaig  gvar  har 
ropaatad  tfaaaay  liaai  aaaaal* 

•chaair  "  bar  ataihar  laiUii. 

ta  aajfliri  laaolat  tfeg  iriMaai,  har  | 
ta  a  pH?gia  Idiliicliaal.  tt  I 
lai  thaa  iRafa  waa  i 


OWUgRgd 


Fliiioy,  aRg  raa.        _  ^  _ 
Raaala  taaMOdaiwMRa  gfrlMaadaad  twahayoi 
IT  aad  II  yaara  ald.lhay  aU  aadad  m  partMpattaf 
la  a  Blal  criaia  iprga  iRai  kivaim  MaaUat  gaaa 
froM  Baaata'o  paraaii  aad  naaRag  a  Iraek. 


Boaala  wag  aahr  taaa  Iv  a  waaUM  H  waa  a 
waah  har  laatRgr  wm  aatarljMRtt^iniga  Mw  hM 
IM'I hana  aad  mUm*% h«aw  wRaia  iRa  aha 
!f  iirHMg.  It'a  Jaai  latally  apaattkig. 

Yaa  doa't  haaw iRa  aaald  baTa  dHah  aaiaairt^ 


Or  dm.  agaia,  aha  ggald  ba  wMh  a 

^^^^  aA..?  A.     .ft.i^.a  .  ^  ^ 


1 10  diiaa^  dila  Uom  af  Jaat 
MMla  dlSi*i  aa  RggM  by  way 
rahiadii  hy  law  aalmaaNi 


way  af  CRYI.  «M  waa 
aaaat  aatharttfaa  aad 
^  -  ^  gjigidtt>  mm  lyaiaai. 
M  fha  wgal  ta  CRYI  9m  aaaKaaUag  aflar  har 
fjHara.  Aad  aaw  iRa  attaadi  tto  tagiaiaa  fiMtar  at 
CRYI  M  aa  ■lifraatlaa  la  aaataatliaalBga  aabaal. 
CRYT JaanUag  aaaiar  wiraiaa  thraMfe  WaaRoa 
Ugh  Maol  aa  a  Uad  al  aaiaUHa  achaarwaafo  tha 
•ladaata  accraa  cradHa  aa  an  ladhrMnallgad.  eaa* 
tract  Raala.  ti  aUtwi  IRa  bMiia  watR  at  ihalr  awn 


makhig  up  for  aehaal  tiaa  ttet  waa  toat 
throagh  prat laaa  uaaaelaa  aad  wWla  thay  ' 


tho  ma.  ^  ^   

IRg  itmaaphara  la  a  aaay  oliidy  raaai »  parfdct 
far  Raaalo  who.  It  haa  baaa  dtocovtrad.  haa  aa 
unaaaal  htariag  laaa  prablam  hi  ottuatloaa  whara 
thora  la  backgroaad  aalaa. 

ta  addlUoa  to  holplag  kMa  Uka  Raaalo.  CRYI  lo 
vary  actlvt  wtu  tha  NaUaaal  aad  Waaiara  Itataa 
Notwarfca  for  Raaaway  aad  Haailaaa  Youth  to 
coordtaiata  tha  rowra  of  out'Of'OUto  raaawaya  to 
thoIr  fgMllloa  and  lo  holp  locaio  local  ruaawaya  In 
othor  auioa. 

CRYI  la  |aat  aaw  addhig  aa  a  aaw  caaaNlar  to 
work  aaclualraly  wlU  faaHllN  af  mlaatng  ehlMraa. 
Aloag  with  piavldhig  coaaaalaig,  CRYI  can  halp 


0  othor  Ruaaway  and 
and  by  appoarfM  on 

1  tho  miootag  ehlB  to 


aueh  faaillloo  by  aaadbig  pktwaa  of  dM  mloohii 
child  aerooa  Rio  oountry  to  odMr  Ruaawai  and 
Homolooc  Youth  Programa 
radio  aad  tolovtaloa  aakhig 
phoaOt 

CRYI  alao  oftert  aioro  hitaaalva.  laag*tarai 
counoothig  to  fdmllloo  of  ranawaya  aad  of  mlootaa 
chUdron  through  Ita  *'aaaoclato  aholtor  holporo.^ 
profOoolonal  thorapiata  In  tho  commuaity  wtio  hara 
ofTorod  to  work  widi  aach  famlilao  on  a  alldhig  laa 
•calo. 

CRYI'  own  ataff  rwaaway  aauaaalfra  aaaibar 
juat  two.  Thoy  can  handle  only  about  Ml  famllloi  por 
yoar.  lo  fhr.  in  CRYI'  yoar  and  a  half  of  oalotonco.  It 
haa  oorrod  ttl  famltloo.  with  a  H  paroont  aueoooo 
rata  In  raturalag  tha  raaaaaya  la  tholr  par  iala  and 
kaoping  thom  thoro. 

Rut  ihoro  aro  moro  than  UM  ranawaya  In  tho 
Rono*laarka  aroa  aach  yaar. 

And  that  ta  why  Kaaaady  aald  CRYI  ta 
itniggllng  to  baoowio  totally  comniaalty  funded.  Aa  a 
noa^oflt  pragram.  CRYocartaatty  rocalraa  aaaia 
fodoral  moaoyi  ooaio  nioaoy  fraai  local  gararaaioat 
ogoncloo  and  aomo  prirata  daaaHana,  each  aa  tha 
Moooocahlp  of  ono  oounoolor'a  poolttan  by  It.  hiary'a 

iLt  kaaaady  daa^i't.baaw.H  iRa 

will      ^    —  -    - 

ta 

organ 

Juat  two  mora  couinoolor'a  poaitlono.  aho  Mid.  and 
provtdo  donated  offico  apaoo,  CRYI  could  holp  a  lot 
moro  hida  and  tholr  fOalltaa. 

In  Ita  currant  altuatlon.  Kawiody  aald.  CRYI 
Ironically  can*t  afford  to  hava  an  outroach  program. 

"Wa^rt  In  a  douMo  bind/'  aha  aald.  "Wa  can*t  go 
out  now  and  lot  all  thoM  hIda  know  thout  ua.  and  fat 
tha  famlllti  know  about  m.  bocouN  wo  would  bo 
ovorloodod.  Wo  co*  '    't  hondlo  thom." 


Thoy'r  a  alao  my  ¥o«na  ^  moat  aro  mlddlo  will  oomo  through  fnm  yoar  to  yaar.  andaha  Vanu 
)ol  aga  ^  t J.  1)  Md  U.  And  moat  art  alrta  la  npand  CRYI'  pratram  alfnlflcrntly.  Roan  If 
Thay  run  from  family  ooaflkt.  That'a  tho  mun    organlMtlono  wldifai  tho  communHy  would  nponoor 
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Mapping  the  Streetsof  Crime  gt:gr;^i2^^ 


•te  iMMd  el  hMdiM  of  10  ikt 
loyth  Um  |m  ipmt  tW  liil  Ipur  ymn 

BrooUyn  In  bouiiai  mtcu  W  kM|  out 
«iU)  |0>d-ckiifi  MMcScn.  U  I  HiMMk 
Mi|bboi%ood  kt  vau  I  ro«  of  unt- 
•tory  tesM  tlowly  6  Jipptor,  vktiM  of 
0Giv«|in|  juBkM  J  inoaiitt-  b  «»* 
;>ivt  W  UMiri  10  At 


out  irony  bow  til  y  pnytd  as  mw  nAi|i» 
»lK)  |o(  drunk  oil  payday 
muU.  From  tb«c  Icid  midM 
SuUiviA  kai  taMTgad  »itk  a 
pictiirt  of  juvouk  mat  Ikat 
■ay  mduau  of  a  toufb  luWa 
M|&borbood  vdJ  lauftUy 
lott  of  poor  MM* 
mitMidaMjry 
criiMi  for  a  fffw  yoar>- 
iky 

feMMDon  of  lail,  imHm  flkar 
Md,  Ml  teportaatly.  Jeba. 
Omi^mi  S«Ui«aa'a  ra> 

aaareh.  a  portwo  of  which  v«a 
publuhad  lait  waah  m  N«« 

Ycai  Affain,  ■  Nrw  Yorii  Uii> 
vcnity  journal.  cafn«  two  wm* 
pluncmcsuiM  Fint.lhriiflB* 
pliatic  bromidai  that  pmcriba 
anker  amptoyiBaBt  prngrwi 
or  har&ker  traauDcat  for  ju* 
veniln  both  miu  the  Birk 
Sulb  vfto  favon  i  mon  ooaprr- 
bcniivc  form  of  cowmunity 
development  that  would  both 
provide  more  job  opportuiulMi 
•nd  mcraoM  local  taoctioni  oo 
young  hoodlumi  ''Canouaad 
tucki."  be  uyi.  **Buat  alwayt 
go  together "  Socond,  be  omU 
doubt  OB  tkc  Boit  faahiooabk 
curreai  crtme-cooirot  itratagy : 
•ekctive  iBcnpadtatioo  tsat 
theory  nrfuci  ikal  aiacc  ■  few 
people  cooireit  i  dupropor- 
oooate  amount  of  crtmc,  every 
omt  A  career  (eion  ta  kicked  up  a  lubitantia] 
aufflbcr  of  cnistt  may  be  prevcBted  The 
probkffl  la  that  many  of  tkeae  thugi  art  aoi 
Miwttiod  uBd]  they  art  at  toast  20  yaan 
ald--ovcr  tke  hill  us  larms  of  Uratt  crime- 
Thm  the  eurreni  push  is  to  identify  Ikcm 
•arlter  ss  bard -core  CTumaals  and  kK^  them 
awey  What  Sulbvan's  work  luggceu  h  that 
•uKc  most  teen  crime  careen  art  short,  the 
iBoapaautXMi  strategy  »ou]d  neadkasly  in- 
carcerate afaden  who  are  oo  the  verge  of 
ffoiaa  straight 

Sulbvan's  research  grew  out  of  a  Vera 
iMtttute  of  iustKe  project  aimed  at  lAting 
bnU  between  cnme  and  cmpioymeot  The 
proMcm  with  much  past  riaearcb  to  this 
area  n  thai  it  tasu  oo  sggregate  data  with 


n$m  laiiMi;  tfca  to  ihn  both  em- 
Hoy  ■(  m4  ertaaa  rMai  mi  la  dM  '<0a 
aad  Wl  lilka 'Ml  iMBi  M  Mck  VgH 
oa  tka  igKiic  pikwya  afarkia.  V«i'a 
fMaickan  look  a  dMkvaat  lack  Aiwad 
wt^^^flMval^n 

vaa  aad  a  1MB  af  irfd  tMrtm  !•  Mek 
I  <f  IggJMa  tkraa^  tkna 
bonooaB  ia  livoBl9a> 
lha  laviha  li  «t 


Smlllmn  mad  imme 


en.  daogcfoua  oaty  to  aae!l  eikar.  A*  tkcy 
gr«woM««  kowtvar.ikiy  IbUowad  marked- 
ly diirat  patte.  Tka  wWle  mm  igat 
laadad  to  get  part*time)aki  tkroa^  family 
ooaaeciioas.wUck«UadlkiirdMaadpny 
vtfed  spaadiag  moacy .  TWIbw  wko  atparv 
meatad  witk  itreat  rokbarim  «akkiy  fouad 
thnselvm  eoafroatad  by  aMry  aii^Kirs 
or  bttiiBemma  who  were  prepared  either  to 
go  to  tke  pokoe  or  wkip  Ike  youBirtan  into 
fine  tkcmielvm^  form  of  wkat  aaikro- 
potogats  call  local  locU  ooetrol 

la  coa  trasl.  fcw  of  tke  Mack  lad  Hiipaaic 
vouths  asanaged  to  iad  part*liBe  work 
iMiaBd,  tkey  look  to  Mraet  ooraen  wkcrr 
atoet  OMved  from  iatramural  asaykam  to 
muggings  At  Irat  tkair  kckavior  loaded  to 


Chit. 

rial  I  III  rfklj  phariigkiilwi 
kaMteHwikaakkHidl 
10  nad  iM  koaka  aa  k«||v  alH 

If  M  ibMm  laEnlad  bur|htf  • 


iiik*gy*nrikaHMg«a 
^^M^^iy  ttaad  foi  i 
aiiMki^''  aaya  laHtm  Wm  ka  fcaad  ikat 
isaaaka><lMBaiaHfcayawgt*ii^"ito 
hva  li  tta  kkMt.  Maay  ariht  koys 
)l»M«itoiMihay«wMg|v. 

 ikiy  alTM  aloai  to  koae  be- 

Ikiy  kaaw  tka  avf.  TUt  vMns, 
m,  am  kMVtei  Md  gMay  were 
dUiiaftMiytfMBloyolioi.  EwsittiaUy 
at— taltkangma>awaiiiarl.ortf 
inr  wanaX  ihiynaw  aaiMoaa  wko  was 
igiM^MtaZ^Ak^ia^wiigkad  Ike  odds 
gil  akattal  ggMB  Hii  «pMlty  wai  ate- 
fMgr  HklrtM  ii  kgMlH  WH*"^  Not 
li^  iter  iM  Mim  ki  AiMovafad  ikat 
kii  vftaiki  aM  kii  Biw  glrlftad^  Mker 
■fci  inii  will  kill  iraiilii  htm.  Zap, 
gg  MhM  aaiii  kai  aaiMid  kii  ■Mifcac. 


aafhtabiMdoafNrbaiai 
ki  Mad  n  nd  iawd  a  job  Ca  dry* 


ihanhgike^  wkw  ikaBoaay  wai  aiiady 
Mi  UMfftti  vtfafaw.  may.**  ka  loM  Sulli- 
via,  "1  Iwaad  kifera  I  got  my  30  years ' 


1W  Mi  aaBriw  kaplieit  la  SuUvan's 
«iik  la  kov     Aairawi  Mi  kls  Meads 


iii  liBfilkalrlaMM  iDaaar.  There  era  BO 
guy  aaiaw^  kat  tkey  art  aaora  apt  to 
aMia  freai  naaarek  tkac  foctteai-«i  the 
Vara  mdy  did--OB  tke  eroomica  of  cnme. 
aad  aoi  just  OB  Ha  nuJtt  Ignoring  tkoie 
iBHviliairkedaHaqfkcat 
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^Thousands  of  Youths  Tailed  With 
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A  I  J       »  (   1    :  p    M  t  ;  » 

1  -1.  ..p.  •        a.  V.  n^  ..^bu'  . 

t.  nnf  |K.  F,  1,  ..1  Cf  .;.tiluU« 

S^vii-ir,  t  I>v.yi.r  tl»e  puimi. 
n .  J  -I-  ;  iu  «  3  IL^ I  i;,«Ji  conftirar 
V      ru.M-..  KVnthtiia*sriht 

fell!  Trr-i-tr,  CA/xmivt  Arwior  of 
fti^  Yiy  th  ^*'v,^\  AUiUKS.  •  cwliUcB  of 
7fn  that  Hp  ImriJti,  iftM. 

••If  I  vrfTy  crtm»  nDtm  poiky  lo 
t  (ulfuif  yuuitg  pegpic  ko  Uit  muui 
Um(  trlnj^  ibpji  ku  CMiUct  wItS 
i^ult  cnmintli,*'  • 

Kr  thai  in  ^mylvAoU  "m 
lu*  (Miles  u«  Md  ii  BduH.  uuft,  19  vf 
kw«  It  caa  bt  4x«  to  pay  iui«'* 
f  •totytvmaU,  wHt%  ta  1175  bid  VI« 
Iwntiifli  eaiHaad  ta  adult  jaua.  luU 
makf  1MB. 
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RetnoveU  of 

JUVENILES 

From  Adult  Jails 


T -^c  .ind  mixing  jf 

u\*»:iii<»s  -^Kh  jdulis  in  Our 
•uni%  jii^  Jno  municipal 
AM  k  -ips  JiAs  fx^'^  J  Mtviaiion  whjth  is 
*ni\ersai!\  :eo*>ini/ed  ^s  >niuri()U5 
•1.  It  ^nlv  tn«JiMdujl  \imih  buUo 
Mji  !cn  j»  J  ^vhole  Effi^ns  na\e 
umW  n  I  r(  ent  ■  eJi  ^  f ■  ■  eliminate  this 
■■•r  fMrrn  hi  Mc '  levler  il  law  jpplies 
.TrxMirr  'i  f  'Mr  .nmplete  rcmu\Ml  ijf 
m  jitult  Xi\s  h\  [>ecem- 
'w»r  H  :'>K<i  «#»mi.\  .ij  TirJns  separa 
I'  ll  r  m  (ijiiii  .f{«'n.j»'rs  ntji  re 
•niAjl  T'  fn  :*unishmrMt  r  \upen» 
xii  ti  Jit'.ilf  >iu'  nv  ;i 'UN  iiicrn 
I  xf.Mrate  -oi  jre 'icinn  Jiternjtj\e^ 
-xw '■  jx  •ijpf  f"  :st:'5  :*  )flin^titu 
•I- ■n.iii/t-!  '^^tems  M.i^r  '"»ceo 

\  HiT'".  'JKen  n  'he  I'hii 

•vir-f  n:i,ii  ■lut1l^  .hS  Tii.nn;pj| 

■  I  \  lilt;''  J  I  ;ir.«  ■. .  I  *rii.:\ 
;.  I  f  -  v  •    iT'  t'.i.Mii'.  '^fsf.ir-  ' 

\   ■        -.I-  r*'-.r     I    -{.r-.  Is  r 

■  •■     '  '.  |\r"*jif  "u^Iu  "  "  '»»:tr 

i:  .*.iM^ 
I  :  •      f    f   II  i;|x  II*  I      i  \ 

■  r-  '"I*    "  ir  '  }*     Vf   I'f- '.J'  :' 
.  ;  ■  >        irrme"!  i 

"J'l      t»'^ijr^  -tii^.n    jus  r*^is 

;  II  ...K'-  ■     .w'  *ixi  HMi  jvr   rjr  i 
■  •  ix  M-  "w   ■>  t    liiofin^  'f-.'  '^r 

•    ll-ii    p  li       I  K  '.'x 

-x-.-U-  ij, -^  i-rirvr  't  je'!.irie^*^  ^ 

.JfJ   vi  1\  ^  'Vr  •*'f*iK. •■ 

•  \  "V  .  \ »•'•'  •  t"»*   

I.  -     \.  : 

■  .2  

'        hit;  .04 


nKflfflUclurdJ.  eirod 
NSA  Prcsldenc 

Cook  County.  Ulinoii 


JUjtnM  prrvin^  Sixn  nine  percem 
Tvere  .hjrsed  Tvith  propj^rn  'itenses 
'.  ■<  percent  ^-ere  status  )fren'Jer«> 
■jnjv\j\s  truan(<  eic  •  and  :nur 
r-'er-eni  *ui:  .t»mmiiled  no  ^rimt* 
•\rMc-  er  \  rpjj  quesiMn  arises  as  :ii 
■\netht»r  -f -^i -t  i\er prr:  ent  f 'He 
,.\fn;tt.**  '.er-J  *ie  onnnedai  jil 
,  fi.         n  jr.  ivluil  'at  rlin. 

"  r  hai  •ijn'^'        e'Ji  •MiC"' 
'eTiiivfd  *tuHi*     rfer.^t**  Ti  m 
.^1  -I  i.    V  ir       n  '1^  ei'i.e*- .  J''. 
'X*  Jitc  i  Bui  -ne  ■iPer'' remjii*.  e 
•Tti-^t  rever^t  [Apartment  it  'n*rhe  rr 
;\»rt  vh.  itv  X  mat  JO  prr^ent  n! 
■ii\rn»le  trrp^^^ are n ir  ^U^u^.■Ite^^e^ 
rhiise  ^ho  an(ue  'nai  ^e  ^ni'juld 
'^■*(  ».iK:dle  «nr  Jehnquent  are  quite 
f'jinf  Mit^\r^fr  'heir  :mprjv">nmf ri 
'A:tn  unienevj  .:  minaK  s  i"!! -t  '.le 
i".iuf'  vfre*    It^i  'he  punrsnme'*'! 
"j:.'   ''^r*    (te'^xes     *jid  'Pe  i<rrji 
=^  t'^.jr  ^t.\tf^  -.tr   ■.  er- >  rretrme* 
■   I        I*       fp.ir.H*'  .\'*'iiieN 


cause  of  4  lack  or  4dequate  facjlujcs 
lailers  are  tnrced  r.^  treat  luvenjies 
more  >e\erelv  than  aduits  In  order  lo 
separate \ouths  frnm  adults  b\  sight 
jnd  Miund  as  h3.s  f>een  (he  ruie  :n 
man\  Ntaie>  ailer^  are  "-imetimes 
forced  to  put  iuveniles  m  the  oniv 
-space  a\-aifable  >uch  a*  soljian-  con- 
ttnemeni  or  padded  cells 

Perhaps  the  most  telling  statistic  is 
<hat  ot  luvenile  suujde^  According  to 
a  ^tud\  hv  the  C^)mmunIf^  Research 
•'enter  tfie  rate  ot  imenile  suicides  in 
adult  detention  facilities  is  eight  times 
higher  than  those  detained  m  a  sepa- 
rate secure  iu\enile detention  (.enter 
This  statistic—  \2  5  per  !00  0<»  ver- 
nos  :  '1  per  100  000  IS  alsT;  five  times 
greater  than  the  alreadv  frighten  ir^g 
iiah  rl«ure  ii  J  *  per  100  XX)  m  the 
general  menile  population 

Throunh  the  National  Coalition  .'ur 
;ail  Retorm  -nur  \ati<;nai  sheriffs  Vs- 
M>vuti<»n  has  Miined  %ith  'ther  pro- 
res'iinnai  and  :i\ k  uuani/itiuns  ^uch 
js  he  Xmer.can  Bar  \ssiKiai:  m 
Xmencan  'rre^'i-mai  Vsm notation 
\r;er!i.ai'  'ail  v^n. n. : jti-.n  \Jti"nai 

» -jii- .1*    r  I  .uf^tte^ 
;.ej«-..f    1  -  ''.It;-  '".ai  LeKai  \jd 

ir^i.:    .;e'e-i..'er   Vn*:   :a»:- .n  jrj  'Me 
r.r,  }{■  t\jrj         .  .uv.  r,  aTp-nii 
"jut;\  'frer*  n  jd- ntira  J  pi  ♦in."  'hai 
I"  u^ejiile*  -niiMid  ^e  nelU  .n  aduit 
ail^ 

sheriffs  .va\e  •n-ire  'han  j  xasual 
mierest  intrnsti.pK  !n  must  \-a.ses  ^e 
jre -nanagers  't  -jr  .« »unr\- iail\  ^  e 
-^.tA  .nl\  •u\e  i  ^tatiitt-r  xuncern  but 
a  .'m'»naf  -ne  •^e!l  .'n  ai  lea.st  ;ne 
a.se  II  '  f«inia  i  -nvr-tt  •\as  neics 
per^  tnjil-.  sijhir  •  r  Te  :Jt:c  .r  a 
uveniie-nnis  jii  Re,ef^i{-.  a^e  ! 
.1  M^emle  mII^m  .r  in  :.:jr  ■  m\  '  a^ 
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iis()  rrude  Natiorul  nc^^  Otiier  OAes 
around  the  counin-  are  pending  with 
ihr  poMibiUrv  ot  ^imiUr  results  It  is  in 
J  sheriff s  Dwn  bcsi  interest  that  he 
iUUre&s  this  prcihlem  immediately 

In  mv^v  surci.  the  IcK-al  sherilh 
4AA«x  utj*»n  has  assumed  ie-adership  tn 
implementing  the  federal  regu 
latiofu  In  Illinois  and  CA7lorado  for 
in\tance  comminees  have  been 
tbmied  ic>  work  unih  x'aruius  interests 
in  the  cnminal  \uMicr  >vstem  A  vpn- 
successful  program  i^  alreadv  in  place 
in  Oihinidt) 

Til  s«)me  this  lask  might  seem 
either  ic*'  oef missive  or  tr*o  diffitAilt 
In  implement  Bur  when  considering 
these  kinds  of  prf>hlem>  these  words 
•>!  ena>uragement  come  to  mind,  To 
give  up  the  lisk  ot  reforming  KKicfv  ls 
In  ji^ive  up  ones  respon&ibilits*  as  a 
tree  man  " 

A«ain  let  me  emphasize  ihat  per 
minmg  luvcniles  Ut  escaj^e  retribu- 
ikin  or  punishment  js  not  being  advo 
vatrd  That  is  being  adv'Kated  is  the 
ebminauon  <  if  unnet  risan  detenuon. 
especuilv  detent  It  >n  in  the  same  lail 
wtth  adult  pns<^ner^ 

In  a  retent  V  S  Distruf  U)urt  Ueti 
Sinn  in  Oreunn  D  B  et  al  t 
rfu^ttturji.  F  Siipp  8%  I  1982  J 
ihr  tiiurr  hiund  A  lail  is  not  j 
place  ttp-here  ihe  state  can  consiitu 
tmniiK  lodge  its  rmidren  under  the 
,(uisf  .it  parens  piunae  Tv)  lodge  a 
.hild  in  an  adult  >ail  pending  adiudica 
in  in  of  criminaJ  charges  agamst  that 
hild  i**  J  violauf>n  of  thai  child  s  ,iue 
fif'ice^s  nghu  untier  the  Fourteenth 
\nimdmeni  t^  the  I  nited  States  0>n 
Nf  mitti  tn 

\  simU.ir  rulihH  '^a.s  made  in  Mar 
ttfi  t   strashury   I  s  F.x  Kel  F 
Mipr  '^^\  ■  WHl  I  s  hisrtui  t'oun. 
^  I)  srix  'i{»r*t  '  And  vou  wil'  have  to 
hacK  '.<>  l^"*^  in  bu<inse\  t-i  Elrtxt 
<><*>F  >upp  M  5Hf  iQ-<i)  f  ■  S  District 
I  ..un  N     Illinois  F.  P  '  tvhen  at  rnv 
-^ehrM   J  ^ult  ^u''  ►jr'jught  m 
.vk  •  ..Mntx  llluv     vvHuh  rr^nltril 
t'.  thf  .iur'*e<l  •  f  »urf  or.Jer  co  remo\p 
.ii'  'U\^niles  from  the  '-lok  (-*iunN 
Her*  ihe  ^'^ur!  referred  the 
hgnth  .amendment 

;n  I'^Hu  .nKrrss  rf>autnori/eil 
«i»;  anm^'lf*'!  'h*'     nwxt*  'iistu  r  ^d 

\  \  If*-;  a",  'hp  4r!i**r!.|.'!)#*piv  ^fxr 

\ 


provisions  regardmg  luvenile  re- 
moval from  adult  latls  The  law 
provides  that  by  December  8.  19«5. 

no  tuventle  shall  be  detained  or 
confined  in  any  lall  of  lockup  for 
aduliA  '■  However,  if  a  program  is  in 
place  and  the  proper  sute  executive 
or  legisUuve  action  has  been  taken 
and,  prcMding  also  rhat  the  siaie  has 
achieved  ncH  less  than  percent  re- 
moval, a  two  year  extension  to  19B'' 
could  be  awarded.  The  penalty  for  no< 
meeting  these  goals  would  be  lovs  o^ 
federal  funding  for  luvrnile  jusuce 
and  deUnquencv  prevcnuon  Time  is 
short  to  meet  these  deadUnes 

However,  loss  of  federal  funding 
should  not  be  the  reason  lor  support 
ing  this  idea  We  should  be  behind 
luvenile  removal  because  it  is  the 
right  thing  to  do 

What  are  the  alternatives'  As  Walter 
Uppmann  once  said.  "Unless  the  re- 
former can  invent  something  which 
subsututcs  artracuve  virtues  for  attrac- 
tive vices,  he  will  fail " 

Isn  t  II  a  common  practice  m  our 
lails  that  inmat&s  are  classified'  Don't 
wr  separate  the  violent  criminals 
(rtjm  the  non  violent,  the  males  from 
the  females,  the  suicidal,  escape  nski. 
the  homtwexuals  from  the  general 
populatK;n,  gang  members  from  their 
leaders'  Whv  not  separate  the  most 
vulnerable  vouth  from  the  adult 
population' 

There  are  rwo  basic  alternatives  to 
aduli/iuveniie  codetention  One  is 
the  secure  luvenile  detention  situa- 
tion  and  the  other  is  nonsecure 
supervision  ff>r  less  serious  offenses 

A  luvenile  could  be  held  in  a  secure 
deientit>n  Center,  separate  from  at 
least  the  mam  bod\-  of  the  adult  lail. 
preferahU  a  reasonable  distance 
aw3\  Here  specialized  programs  fit 
ted  lo  the  nfcds  i>f  these  fuveniles 
could  be  conducted  Perhaps  some 
future  criminal  prevention  could  take 
pla\e  The  \meriran  lustier  Institute 
fstirnaies  a  program  such  as  this  o^si 
thi  prr  dav  ThLs  is  an  expensive  bui 
pr«Kjuctive  aliemaiive  although  not 
the  onlv  one  A  close  look  musi  aLso 
taken  ai  these  institutions  Are  the 
rign*  iwvienilo  m  ihem'  !>•  the\  all 
belong  '.herf  rhcrc  are  those  *vho 
^\\\  arK\j(»  fhai  fiasicai.'v  onl\  ihosp 
■!.in«rr'iii%  i<»  m»i  tetx   mc  ihose 


cnarged  with  crimes  against  person* 
and  ce^ain  propertv  offenses)  need 
siicure  detenuon 

Another  form  of  secure  detenuon  ls 
a  secure  group  home  These  are 
homes  for  a  small  number  of 
luvemles  which  provide  total  restric- 
tion tn  a  residential  and  homelike  at* 
mosphere  Washington.  DC  and 
Massachusetts  have  such  programs 
—  among  others 

The  vast  majority  of  cases  need  not 
require  secure  detenuon  There  are 
several  ideas  that  are  bemg  tried  that 
would  de  institutionalize  luvrntle 
supervision  and  at  the  same  time  save 
the  taxpayer  huge  aniOunts  of  monev 
One  idea  is  what  has  becot.ie  known 
as  "Home  Detention  '  Kids  lodav 
would  probably  call  this  being 
grounded  '  The  juvenilr  is  ordered 
to  remain  at  home  except  for  dailv 
duties  such  as  school,  doctors  visits, 
atiornevs  visits  and  the  like  Home 
detenuon  counselors  oversee  vouiti 
through  dailv  visits  and  calls 

Milwaukee,  W\sconsin  has  i  pro- 
gram like  this  called  The  Outreach 
Home  Detention  Program  .Mil. 
waukee  5  expenence  has  been  that  it 
costs  onK*  $8  2'  per  dav  per  vouth  to 
conduct  this  program 

Judge  UndsavO  Arthur,  of  Henne- 
pin Gounrv,  Minnesota  has  this  to  sas* 
about  his  county's  success  "Public 
safetv  has  ncx  been  endangered  by 
this  (home  detention)  program 
kids  recognize  that  home  detenuon  is 
a  credible  program  because  it  holds 
ihem  accounuble  for  their  actions  ' 

Ames.  Iowa  has  Youd.  and  Shelter 
Services  Inc  .  which  provides 
emergencs  care  to  vouihs  referred  bv 
iheir  parents  the  courts  and  social 
service  agencies  This  fvpe  oi  service 
IS  known  aft  a  shelter  care  facilin 

Foster  homes  are  vpi  another  alter- 
native  In  these  efforts  families  take  m 
troubled  vouth-s  who  need  to  be  re- 
moved from  their  oun  homes  tem 
porarih  The  PrfKtr)r  Program  of  Sc^ 
Bedford.  Ma*.sachuseas  lor  example, 
pavs  single  women  to  take  one  girl  at  a 
t»me  inio  their  homes  for  2'*-hour 
care  and  supemsion 

The  mmprehensivc  luvenile  "^er 
Vice  Tenter  c^ncep*  is  used  m  Bir- 
mingham .-M.ihama  lnn<Aative  Re- 
source"*    Inc    i^perjtes  Cf» 
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(ActdAuguatl?.  t97a  Svcsort  3666. 
Tiitv.B.  UnrtKt  SMn  Coda) 

'A  Jm  of  outsiKiaiwv  N» 
nctMi  3»*ntt 

'.a  PuMcmn  NurtMT  00SBD16X 

38  Afv-njai  Sbbscmon  >n- 

4  LocMonalhro«mofnc*af  Durtfr- 
.atr->  *2SOConnac«eut  Av«ni^  N  W 
Marviom  DC  20036 

"isngr  1250  Coamttcu  Av^not.  N  W  . 
WMwigm  DC  20030 

^  MvfW  nt  ni%triwin»  of  puv 
^ttharMMJtor  PuOMv  L  C«y  Bit- 
Mia  (^jnnnmg  0«:«Dr  i256Conn«c. 

DC  20036 

vtstf^m  t250  ConnifcctK'ur  Av«inij4», 
MW.,  v^WuMW.  D  C.  20039 

9  Knu»w  tsondhoittara,  mertgag- 

■iw»o»  Untrt^  niiir«BiiQi»cr  a»)«r 
91  Moim)M3«r 


rs^r  ii.  .lestent.H  •.'t^.turc  '*\^>k'ru'V,K  ittK 
pri')Dl»  TV  Ufftarn/aiiniu  .ikf  'Mfse 
iroun  Tir  ojuntrv  pfo\uk«  MJi^t^m 
M'ln  .n  ?Jut:jtn>n.  rccr^Jtu^n  vc^ 

i.hi)!  I  t)u^<^ellnu  3.1  v^eii  is  uhiai 
jnd  Umilv  •  uunsf  tiPK  fi»r  ^•»lJtn^  v^hi  ■ 

i^eil  *n  'Me*  uverulr  '.nuns  ir  Me»n 
^"hi")  Jin ,  shelbv  Cnunoc;  Tcnm«ss<*t' 
.■nilU  be  rneU  Yi3U[hi  tlurRcxl  '^nin 
■  irtcnsesof  J  minor  i.'turv  Arc  l^■>.leU 
>»ininK  as^*^  >r  ■  itJUiMia  h\  the  p«  -Jh  e 
•Tl'M  r.  .iK«r  J  TiftH  .llJtum  'MOr't*  ^Mr 
Jc'li\pr\  »l  'ht*  .'ii'^l  lUinTiDii'*  r. 
MelnuhJ^  -n  ^  /orcein 

jpi^Jr*^  nun  4t  ihe  JtMKi-  :eU 
time 

Orrier  JJ(t"rru;l\e^  art*  »Mmmunifv 
M.'r\'ice  pr.•i^r,lm^  ma  re>titution 
MuniKo-nerv  '"iHir,.'\  Man  lard  courrs 
.an  vnten<.e  i  u\^riile  ;o  do  ^om 
m'init\-  w.,rK  In  ^'d»nington.  T.m; 
';urts  .-ill  order  'he  ■mcnilern  enter 


nni  11  jr  '.'iinh  IV  >up«»fMH**d  jnd  hctU 
rcT'prin.Mhlr  I'Jt  Mi\  jiji-ms 

Hiev  jre  inl\  Munc  -^f  nunv  idris 
Ahich  fuvr  heen  ■•rfertfU  .ks  wa\s  li 
keepmn  luvenilev.  whi>  are  n«rt  vet 
hoTilened  ;Timinai.s.  )ur  .jil  >ituj 
(!.;•  .  hich  AtP  n»»iiher  rajr  co  the 
■■•  ■•  r  pn)duaive  .1  Mxief\  In  «)• 
U'L  .  Arnnrndeil  uiN  (he  laMihing 
wp  netru  is  m>  ■»rinx  in  !U\rnii(.*s  n> 
njrther  (.j;fnpln.arf  jur  Niuaium  Re 
mtiMnn  ■uvei.ile*'  ir'^m  jOuh  uih  is 
•  'W  eltir^toe  f  lurdlrd  prt'|H?rlv 
Rem«jMng  :'i\enile!»  \s  re^p•^n5•lve 
I  he  Highth  ind  F  )uncenih  .Vnend- 
inents  10  ihe  (.unMitution.  iS  ropon- 
■>i\  ■(>  roJcral  .-ourt  nWinK>  .*an  pre 
^ent  vfirne  Jnd  c\rn  vjve  i  lite  He 
mnMftx  uvenlle^  ^J.vi  he^p^  rrlitrve 

jVCfi'tiWjei.  ;J(Is 

.\Ji<?rnjijves  muti  be  found  hut 
e^vh  v:ommunif\*  jnu«  »udKc  wmch 
"iJution  is  best  There  are  proven  aJ- 
ieiT<iuves  10  laihng  luveniie* 

FinjJK  i(  ts  in  j  ^heriif  s  own  be^t 
intctw  thji  :uvcniiew  be  MjparateU 
from  adults  m  the  .'ounf\-  laii.  ror  the 
sher:ff  :i  the  '»nc  iTin\r  ^'ujne(ahle  to 


Tlie  Washington 
Model  law  Enforcement  Manual 

■  ■% 

Specificaflv  plccfccBC^to  awlsl  Sheriffs  ano  'ohce 
Chiefs  m  devidfopi9V-ea^.  rtvtSiiiK  departn  ental 
polfcv  and  procedbrte^^ 

The  rndAM^'«^  (Wu^Hts^oniparuDft  (tT^^  /or 

vital  intbcmaliort*  «»ec>  Uw;^  enfos^emMt  agency 
needs  Protect  'fpiirorganijaiioiv  by  using  this  time- 
tested  docunrwK  t   \  /  -.-^ 

'ii#Pf,u'*-»* arfiih-.*  till  \^tftnrtxhit»^mm^  i»^*>*is 

W>WfffVCTOt\l  ASSOC  I ATTOH 
"    SHERIFi  S4iPOIJCE  CHiEFS 

OlympiavWA  9850^ 
oreall 
(206)459-6386 
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Commentary 
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Editofiak « Cokimnt  •  Letter*  •  Book* 


Finding  Juitice  lor 

JAILED  CHILDREN 


t«  V1r«Ma*i  eMt  |«IH  raliei 


I,  tOI  'I  *HT 
,-«^  If*  Mrr«4  »in*m«.  *• 

n  >it.«  Itvfr  morning  ikiM^ 
"fi  KI  bi>|iiii}  iitnw|li  a  mm 

..«  .  lUiti.*  .thM  I 
fa  '-ft  aflWr  >h*  %1»tt  Of  nw»r» 


ikA.lMNM*- 


%  .  »  I**  «w  '»i«rt4  i>wi  {  'I*        dtM  ' 
«-4 

Rvi  if^y         .At  My 
^     ^      "v-  |^>         »'^J^J^■'^•  »»♦«  •«  fH** 
•«      •■«      'Ti  •  't«t  »>i*n  'TlMjr  •( 

I  ,«*'«  >n  -  If*'  t-.rmrf 

'••  vn«>»t  •'w^  '«'•■•  <iitiwrkin| 

•  •   »(•      *t>)  '^•'4>y  '-i*  'ffl  U<>  HM 

i«  «   •%  14  jf\jf  ^mtion 

t  '4      »•  fv)      >  MOW 

1  1  1  «r  I*        >  •  '••'*»  — 

c»*^  fl  .v^»  ii  -M  ai  lK« 

4«*    4  •  >^  •  •■tff)  *»ar4  mtf 

•  .«■*«  M»  «ti  .•'t*0  'ur  atl«gtt 
,       A.  •  4|  •  ifl-j  '»r  t»  t  tfMil  )(•  iwnM 

•  A.       t    •      *«jt         fT«Mi  taut 
(4^  *'>'*^  'I'  PMI>^  111  toht 

'  t<  'I  <0r  •K/W  W>c«H*H  tat<Qtt  hit 

•  •,     .91  «    a  l»   -jr^fii)  »  «    n  I 

•  •  tu'i't'^vn  10 'iMncf  in^  M 

•  -t*  M   •  m« 

«  •  f  '4  *ti  ini«><«r  iql 

.    I   •  V  *p>»«i         N«/f1ll  ^•rvtii*  ^ 

...  "•<)/•  I  >war4 

>  m.vlll« 

*%  '^pcMtitw  'Of  nxi|NT 
I       .  .     I   -« .  •        ••^id  i« 

• »  "  •  •  V   \  .c<r;nt*tf  ^  llH 

,    .    *  «•»  i>--.4«    ^ou'M  M/iiir  II 

•  «  «  ■<  t'  tf.  ^'vTtrf  inmat 

,)  .  ,       tntv-   bu'|(»r>  Utrf«Y  «mI 

■  ff- 

^*  ,  ••«•#*    nivY-M  '*iar^ 

•   .  •   .        ,mt*  •  n  Vit|iMa 

-4      (  •••••xt     •  •  *•  IM'  m4 

.  M  •   '  ■♦V«»  \  .»|n.*  -  fro- 
,         »^  .    ■    -•^-•♦oi  ptrttrtint  i^. 
f  «<»p  -•^Ulil*'  trow 

,  ■  •  .  <T*  ti  oAly 

•  *   I  - ■•  (o»m  'o 

.1  »  »t         «•  'Vt  •!» 

...       I       ,  ■  I  .<t  1  >  |»  • »  •  r* 

4i  ■»'l'»''«<  >■'■■*»  N*» 

,  -«         »  ««>»Hiti  \\ 


V  »»» 


iiisiisaai  3 

II  m 

lUllli  i 

III  Hll 


tiatly  nMni««  tar  }w«MlM  Tlw  »ci  «!■ 

•«k<  (M  lUtM  !«  »CfMf*«  «Hi*UM14i 

M|>tUtart  K*4  '(»  *«y  ^0«*v«f  )wv«niMa 


MM  M  >r  M  frM* 

M  I^Smtii  %mm  TlMm- 

UMrrnKy  al  ■lC^fnflni  Uv  yrvlrtict 
lot^  VMflwrtf  }r  aMrt>  aMCCvtM  m 


IRI  ih#»r  nicrnmn  •mot«o»»a' 
tkmmp^  If*  >>**^  Mii«'v  s  thai 
«nffl«ixtn>  i»»nii»4  ih»  iwmbtr  <rf  p* 
vrtviM  I*  Vi»|ii»n   VMtf  mtm 

btn  of  if^*  t"*^  mm]  taw  moMh  t)ir> 
Md  Mown  w  n(ur«*  •«»  fUgftft 

9i 


nw  '  III  f 


6  Om  Ham*  im}  ir  irr> 
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SwiAil.  Ma)  i  m 


mhHiMVmii  •>4a<Malf*wHi<tMa.n 
Ur.im  wii 
n»  Ofwial  AtwmW»-«  iftvni  iiuA 
'  >e«        !•  ifPivim  It  llv  nr« 

In  »nt«  •!  affun«  bj  Hijivn  M»n,t 

IrtHJ  juiytt  fMiiM  ihr  Ml  »a% 
it  II  hti  trff  ri-snti  iiitfniUt  teV. 
fir»i  ii{r.f  bflfq^rri  f  I'jltf  k,-  u  t>»M 

tf»>    »ftt    (harip^  ihi  lU^ji^ 

C»im«  ^ 
Svlu»>  tallftt     Iff   tn<nkl  iji. 

fcpmb*.  Ilia     f^J  tanatt  »r  ,       i  <j;. 

twr«  ind  tfi|l*it>iii4fi  01  trrt«-  d'.t^ 
fa'i>'nf  •  luKfaW  •i4;«)t  t•.lw•l,/^  ur 
uipoJwwii)  mai>  iiii(%it-  fat-^^  .f  fU 

In  Mitt  k>  fautnm  (twir  i.u  W  th.* 

IkjmtVt  tf  Iwtfnilvi  ftilt  j  in  %,if  ^,a  tlut 
(Af)  KkrV9*lFd|fi4  •,if  almxii  dog 

w»  IV  »iiti*i  ri|dt#i 

n<jiv  tiiuifi  -  nUat*{i  in  a 
r»pm  yrt^iM)  bt  INT  ttatf  t..»r.  Cwn 
mi«%Mn  -  in4>t  ihji  nfa'U  •  (Ui  prvf 
«i»fi  wt»  jatWd  ift  Vifjid.,  djfini  fiwd 
IK  IM  |k*{s«al  }Mf»ni>»  roon  t^Mir\ 
rt«i»miMfl  tW  itantuct  <»iffm.i««4 

•»  PWt  tin**  an4  c«n«lwW  it»  f<iwrt 

lA  %n  mi»nrHi  ahtt  iIm  Gforta)  Ah- 

•»fnM|  M]}00r««4.  t(if|^i#  it  1  tt         - 1 

r<«Mi '  Okjt  Ot*  innai«4  ri|,i»  t*ifif«4  t. 
«pa<aii  -cwnmiifntw*"     .ail  (itntnitri 

a  rtpcn  [»tu*tf  fei  a  jo.nt  tuhrtunmii 
tftJir»tf  b>  M.(Ki»  »i4  pvi#ni<^  to  th* 
ftvynw  ana  it»  G*Mrai  Atwmbti 
(Ml  «A  iMiai  avti*|*  fl<iHft  fNitfir* 
••If  h»u  rfi  iht  Mat*  I  atfjtt  i«<lt  Wi^nn 
im 

Tl»  i«rta>f4  \^tt„,M  H-* 

1^1  trtflt  .It  T>*  H./k'TM^J  N»w.  I  »«(h>i 

'4ik(ui}.nf  to  ir«*iM  «ttti«>ii 
\.i|.ft.»  htx  ttx>j>  (WO  N'fo.lr-  adu'i 
iaii«    rtfx  II  $n^f  i*\4  lof  ihi»T 

iiaift  fii  o»  i>a>H«  m  ihii  A 
lipi  li  tlU  M).Kf*<  ^  IM  ir..*»..^ 
T.rT>«t>.ip»,ih  r*tntr^  tn  th»  \j<tw  %ia 
l>(/.<l  at^I  ciM  lotft>4  iK^i    l>v*  ''.'•hr'  irf 

r/v4n.lv«  )a>M  ir»  4<tgh  >•<  r«  Mt  ■  on 

t  Ml*  '  An  <Vi  je  triKl*  1"  T:^ 
V.»f        (Met  *nd  TW  L»^|»''-«.  a-w> 

Suir'«  f*ror4  «i  lailinf  iukm>m  10 
<r  rv«^  ■■ 

WMf  ih»  bill  *ti  tei^  ta\\,6ti  <a  III 
Oi*  V«i»i(   M«fr«   ;ii««nty  )<i0|n  •art 

k\thajn  to  •rttif)  tofon  ilw  WA*t*  (owll 

A*^ri«i  tVtima*  «(  !>'  CMft* 
■tU»M'  (fie  I  pnvmbkt  9(  IV  IC'lh.*  cttn 

tlK  lij.rt"*pf«p»i»id  to)  h'»  M*.  rommtv 

tA*  M'•^l»  rvpDfl  Mjn^  tfli  M< 

<^W«  Kop'MH    mtr,   loo  la*  rv^^in^ 
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Juvenile-justice 


mm  (Ml  Ml#  W  ■  MP 

%^4»mm  it  mfm  9mtm  "H'l 
m  ia(pniii  *l  tti  Smn  ■  «  «  ■ 

•IM  »f«  ■  Ml  * 

•y  My  iTfllifr  

viTM*  c«Mcii  V  Jiwiifli  Cm 

mf  »<ai«»  iMi^  ^ 

iM  trrtf  Ml 

■11 11*1  II  tHmmm. «—  _ 

■I    iMw  maii  Mrti  w  mm  m  iHi 


■MK  iMHMWM  !■  Mil  ttty  Ml 


:  ikM  bAu 


Tit  Mty  MM*  mm  mm 

PH»  r««  «^«N  PH  V  m  m 

«wbpc(  if  in«Hl*  fmm  «  viff» 
«  Um  i>*  mat  im  iiMiltnw 
i.t%     M    iMcwvSte*  M 
VkW  Mi  Htm  Mi  «li  m 
rumm  Mi  to  (fe«4|i  *  m  t»m  It 

If)  te  iMM*  |V««WHi  WUM 


mmmmmmmummm^ 
«to  Mil  Hm^  tti  tmmr 
Mi^M  A  "VM  am  It  ««p 
tti  iMiM  ii  wmnmm  ipw 

■I  MiTMi  #  *•  wg^M  m  li 
i%i  tirfv  m  M  mmi  It  tti  «» 

"n»  MM  m  Mi  Ik  M 

•  m  •  MMy  ^  MM  Mr 
«iM*>  '  ■^'^ — " 

mm 

Myil 

•  Mb  MWM  Mt  MM  Ml 

rfiM.  vCTi—  iMi  «» 


M  MlW  It  My     liMM  tlM  I 

rMt.  "  Mi  km  m  nuMy  j 
ImA  h  "h  M  wmMi  (ki 

k^M***  M  M*n«i  MMy  i«  •» 
mn  |MM  MciMM  Mr  mmt  i» 


tmSSm  m  SkyISh  ^ 

Mi  iMni "  Sl'JwMlttTwSf  •»»  '<»<w»? 

M  bi«MM  mmm  »  ht  imtimM  m  wm 

impmrnjam  |m  tatoiM  ' 

.JrJ'!''  KMCl  Ml  MMM  DMMrm 


•  It  dto  MtokM  M 


—  Ml  auri  iccwTttl 
.14  B:A»n  UfffaN  ll     1  M1 

fro  •  iMW  <r  lMT«  urn  M  • 


>  v^«<i  <*(  i««  It  m  \it^ 

.|rt>»f  o<  Bxiimtni,  M  Mt  ■ 
itfl*  viKt  of  k)  tmiit  vfYKt  I 
«wM  0«»itft>>vita  liyuiw  !■>. 

Ilk*   Vi(|ll>|    C«MMli  kf 

<  aw«  taifn  mtMti  *Kt  imv 
^  if^  irtaruM 

(0>«i  i>iH  >Mi  M*T  UiM'<  Mii 

>>itt  M'uvi  i4*(un  •>  tim  tj^mri 

kiWr^t  'lilat  («  t«k*  KtMft  tM 

^.^4  >ft*  i».i.f^  if  ivk«n>lf«  UM 
M'd  ttftVtt  ifea  ikrifti  iHMu 
i*«tiin«t»  11  A*  Vr«u  TjM^I  ir 

fi*%t^t  utnytatm  «  rrtntn  M 
>^-<3  *^>^  ii>        «i»f>»««  nm 

I  OTSfb)  frvfit  w  hii|» 
-s»     M(f<wr4  M«4     LRigilMi  a  I 

-«  t#rM  V)  Hi  liN  irti^  I*  ktv^ 
t(akj<  .ftAiift 

Uwi##r4  Mi«  ft*  bf*  kM  in*  » 
>r»»«i«4  *  -feM  •«i>t««<i  ■  (JM  Mr 
»»  *x  !■  il^l  «■«  iBriiiti 
A.  IM  U«d  wIMl  trlnu 

vat  D 
J  .        |»r>.^«i  Iff  N..'*!    I  kmi  to 

»,urt^n,        m  Ami  uri  ilr«n 

I  '-w  «         «IK  «lt  «*Ht* 
U>  <  lt»  «M  ««4  I  KWyil  iM  I  t» 

■K**  ■  «*d  H»  to  I  ii*iv««  m 
■mj^fitf  ttt  tt4%  «to  ted  m  tiyi 

tm  t  m  91  >km  ki*    to  M 


.—  wu' tm     ito        -toi  Ul* 

vwS}  ^arMV  «lMi  WM  Mi  Ihf 
■M  -"..ht  iM  M  4r  I*  9«* 


•ftfia)  liKitMi  ytti'*  '4 
feMlHtfMi  t*  to«ni«i-«ffwi«M 
AtfmlMM  jHMHin  iM  ■  M 

M  NMl  MJV  (IWMM 

MoktMKOllli  llK.^BMm") 
«r  II  iMMilfll  MM.  tMMi  ■ 
Mil  |M  MiB)  MM  ivair 
IM  4ly.  fitywi  Of*  tr  imtMi 

iMrty  a  iMM  Mt  pmi  ^tm 
M  ««tM  jmn  «MiM  *  ttiiw  ■ 

tttM[«  MriH  MM  M  M*  OM 
fill  m  IIWIMMI  «  M  if  *•  HMI 


tftfwiMi  (to       nm  t  Mctoi 

Iktthty  a  ilMfty  itMi  to  k*f» 

«  toM«  iMutUH  Mi  M  *MMI 
>««<«uN  rf»Mn  Tto  MUM  M 
(•rnvMU*  rMM  (to  in«c*lN«  «l 

IM  W  t«  tto  ftt-MUto  iy 

JM  )M  w  ■  ' — 


MfeMMMMt^  nptn       ■!  I  w 
Mr  il  MiiM.  MM  \Ut  h^M  in 
Mm  MMMMniM  mm  fvv» 
MM  Mi  M  It  ItM  tMi 
itTi   tiiiitf   >yiii.  tiiiiy 

cmiti  M«ti  M  M  t^ 

MM'M  M  «*CMn«>«tto  MKtii 

■r  «Mci.  I  Mir  I  to  Ml  fw«» 
Mil  MB.  MMMM  rtom 
;MiK  Bmmi  Ml  Mum  y^-mm 
Maimi  tmam  »7*«y. 
ii  "A  MM  tM  to6«««  Ri  u-m 
H  Ml  Man  »M  M  to  Mtofvl  »y 
toM  ivnVgM  hM  Mm  ato  to«« 

M  M  fWH  iMMHif  M  WI  to 
ton  M  IMM*  CMtt  <f  tmm 
flMtoirut.  Eauei  uM  ItoMr^ 
"(Ml  M  M*  H  voM  to  toiwt  i( 


to  W  «MM  I 

RMM  lto|>lK  *^  mti  I 
M  MiMMM     ■  in 

»  >i  (M 


to*  |to(»  tmto.  M  Mir*  «  MM 
■  MBto  itoi  M  MMM  to 

M  «  Ml  MM  JfttT  Ito  to  MM  Ma 
mi  >mn  M  mMt  if  *»  M  - 

wtuMt  tki  f  MM  tori  I 

MBtof  if  lliWUltol  -  hM  iMiM 
if  toik  tto  toMTuJ  mt  ti 


rMMMlif  MM  IM  UW  M 
iMnif  if  M  «M|  toil  in  am 
Mtoiy  tvMltM  M  iiiMiM  ^fcm 

MW*M.  m$  Cto'l  tCCMWMil 

M  %  >fmt\m  ^iM  M  MH 
Mt  M  I  Mtitoi  il  fcntoili  Mw 

MMMiMH  Mli  UM  M4MMI 
tMM  ■  Mfto  MM  tr*  toto»y 
MM  I*  £iM"y-  to'  MMi*to4  (to 


Mf  MM  MVtMi  JfMI  >MMW<I  li  M  «*to 
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reformers  admit  juggling  slalislics 


Afltr  the  Senatt  and  Jux^nih 
**turi  iutfgtM  lot  la  itt  it 't  not  9 
good  biti  on>fno'T. 


So  one  wanlt  to  tft  Jtn  tnitet 
in  Jail  But  Mffv  atr  Umm  when 
fa(f'type  confinement  U 
ftece99ary. , , . 


tew  lu>  •  I  •  m  h)»'i<^*  '  t'l^i  (to 
rt»  H»rt»i«»>  IS  •  rM' 

•  ■'•t     i»t.i,.i  t,  4,,^  Ho 

I  •■*  rVi^n^Mii  rn>(*r>^i  - 
U        t4U»in|».,n  01  if»  Wit 

-'■ibM  h«f»  ht*|t  t  4.u((*i  IM  i)w 

M.11M  «pia.n  in  MaiiM^rfW  llnlti 
i«t>iU'«m  br  m^Mt  fw 
*f^i»  fMl**t  CA114  wt«rw* 
mm  !«  tt»  «»fjwc«v  IkM*  fat  %i 

•  **^>    I'  rof  tAl*  •  CnX'V  tl  \Mli 

|i"vn   inu  It  M  fkW  (tW 

fcr^  f«iK  It    t^Mtf   M  Itow 

»#    td'«Uto«'.«t^l%   W   (to  WllNfi 

irw      Mii.«Jt  mh}    FiAti.  (MM 

I4>  iM>s*    T»*>  My 

IV  ••<k  hM^  Wty 

ut      h,  VI.,,  r, 
i««i  i.u^ 


.  ft*  1 


•  ■»  •t^|^        I  e  tVMb 

r-tth^4  «*• 

t*«»  to  •  •  )t^<^l« 

mm  to  wa  m 

1»  •«  k««  **  »J9*  Wta^  to 

I  A»  MUW  to«f.«f 

M««  n  I  til  ^-v.  tto  f<i<t«  to>«  U 
>*]«•*•  «■  l«to  W  ««  »  Wif^ 
to«*B«iri  tKum  ' 

te»   rh»  <<if|ti<  U.4  k»        .  tto 

fi^r*^  t''  l^l^mi  •irtrM^MU  ID  tto 
'♦t-*'!-*'  i^ft  %  »to«  • 
r»t»  I  to  V  >|«M|  rxktfttJ  •!  )w 

f^aa^n  f 'HmI'  (4  ito  Cr^n»  r«n-<nf» 


•tr*  Oru^  )Ail«4  trftu»i>)  in  (to 
Ml* 

")  »li  ■riilii^  tm  (Ito)  ^ii  ID  to 

W>        «tl*l  ttoj  iW^Ml  ■ 

TW  Wit^iiiyon       iriiitilM  Aa 

•ttari  (a|»ttoi  >««n  •!«  k<t 

Im4        itfjit.  foniKt  HI  rv 

•Pprt>M  toU»»  Ito  (CTTiP-j.ii#»  r 

lAtAk  iMt  «li  Ito  ifiefvj  '.r»«  14 
hift'  titol  »♦  t»».t^ip«I.  AlV 

IM*  t'u<{>e/<d  b)  Dvl   tUyton  • 

f>PTl».  «|  M..  .V»  Mtu-/|.T1,II« 

•  (.vattQt  of  Ito      ^  (to  Hnuto 

*  -  »j'-v«(  i/i  ih-a  i»ji  r><>f>-Y 
liaJ  •il>|tii>  )4iiml  t«  rtmti«t«t 

tlv4M  rtoit|»4lt  w^n-tor) 

4f  0«    •((  .fWi  r.l'.loT 
Ito    rW(«r\/n#>.i    Bf   rchr.vtiMAt  ft 
Ito  t.li'Cx.  tn.)  ito 

C'MWtm  »«M  ito  ImwU  (amnd'to 
(OHM  <njw:  n»  to  to'tf  Ito 

A(  tte  Utn^c  rm«t  iaiitf  Cm 
tr  t  lev  «•!  prtod  19  fM 
*^)nft  tnTun  k  (to  MA  tlnirKf 
{•toi»  itor*  H  ao  4nrKN<i  Inmff). 
«iit4  to  to  tvuttotf*" 

CniMMii  f«irf.id  tto-  it  Ito  toy 
t  f-PW  tftrndtt  to  >vuM  Kj.'  .«  to 

(touf  hnm»  wr»  •.•litfeH 

■>•«  0»w  vtMi  If  w«  |(r««*v<iM  nt 
ftl!  '    GfHwn  (0)0  tto  rnML^.tito 
LV^Y  Irt  limn  wton 

to««    19   tout    r»«tnaW  •ftfrlM 
tirM  ' 

lfriK>  to'cr*  'nil  vnuM  to  hmitfl^ 

to«#tMi*n  «itof  itf^fft.!*  Uit«>/U 
I'    tto*  #>'*<OPU'ff«4  H'Ap* 

to»*  l(u«f  fu-iit  •<  •  Utt^i  |» 
<td»<T«u>ni  «itK.»  Ito  r*tt 


Oitoi  rr>«(t  tivi  u<d  (tot 

nai.iiiii     w  tMiih^    <hf  ine 

{■•(■ikl  r.futJ       44  -wf  |(i«<«.rl) 
irr-^  Ito  rt(«  (J  ^i.tMif  lutiui 
Vnj  ij?        Ito  »«i  of  ito  louMi^ 
TV>  iwvft!  ttoi  |fii<>4.A|  ,v  tto 

tTf  MI't)  f  i.mo  KMt  \.u\\  It 
mT>ti«  ift  ttftfit  ja.ii  itoM  m 

]«Tiniie  4*i«iii<M  itMtrf  T^f 

torn  lr«  AxiiMfMfff  uwrilrnit 

N*tR>^  m  )•!>  in  Viittftx  Tto 
f»«dv  •'iw  »jifitfr>  i-J  i«b 

•(it>^t  t,K*  (M  ^  )wv»«.in  IM 

TVt*  II  M  IKttfd  tK»l  IN  »M> 
r>A*  rttr  It  |tr|if  irrwyil  jutimlit 
■>  t.<»>i.«  |gi[(  (ton  II  n  III  olto' 

N-^nufr  <*t#«MnA  ttiiiiitn  •  Cu 

9B»  tMfi 
Tto  tlwi  9ivMi-i«K«>4  Ito  «a 

M^v  It  Ito  «Urt"T>  tt  rv  •  foviyi-at 
IM<  Vir|  tl*  11  Off  oh'«  tn 
»U  »•  :»  »■  it^  n,r  i«  f,.«,t  ,.«♦ 
•bin  in  1.^1         rto|  ma«rftto-  >- 

(Kin       nmiMi  v., 
tMj         (troi  M     tto  (It 

•I  Mh-'l>  It  Hmt<  l»4K  (I  )  (an 
*KOi  |«  all^ii  |«^lM^  ntiPv^toi 
•»  ItpWAj  I  >  n-n  bl  |«.*n]n  1« 
^•••)!«t*-t  '«  t  19^»».i»  »»-■•-  H 
«  ••>«.,    to  I.    '-n.^J.tir  , 

MX  b*  iv  o*\i%*  tr  /4  •*■■<«  ji« 

■  gw  Ot|«ij  ■miiMt  »r  fMni^^ 

rfwx*  «i  tto  »r«roto«]  trt  tui^ 
Mm  tr.i  t(4U  I  ff»M|(t  ce*t  m«y 
•t  H  M>r>)  cl  ftronti   tm  Ito)  (iw 

>f  irt  itoi  Ito  mnhodi  im4  k)  Ito 

*•!  t  tot>«M  (to  ywfn  It 
■hit«rf  w*>  mwrk  -  f  iTLKi  M-tf  ■  I 

toli#vt  HI  tfrtfrU  tr*  f'^*') 

fT'Vf'i  W  (to  #<«|4Mms  H  u».» 
«tf4tart  »toi  vrrm  le  to  ««ito% 
t/«iiit|  ■  toAM  cl  knurtt  rc  m 


Ai'vi  r,».t 

Will  lorfcM^I,*  M|M 
«l   »t   •>  tnvMpd    ^1'  ito> 

K«'«  «'i^«tf  |wlt»»     4»ia>>  • 
m**  •'iuMO  •!  •«>  Mo**  $t  trrVM 
(fl»«  I)  «»«A*<MM<I»    -  « 
•mi  «t«*H1  •  if 

Ik*  Uvtfit  witf  N^^ut*  tmm  Iwton 
f»  M  n  »*i  .w  I  1^  Ml 
Mart  -  llififfi  i*M  Ito 

*MM««n  H  tovtt  (Akm  Irw 

i<  A>rtortt  to«  t<«ii'i«ri  M  wH«i 
W«v«tl  toTM^g 

c«>U4  tto  l</»fi«iiw  to 
r«to  •nrf  nAtory    t  (wtM 
kit  mtrvt.ff  ifttod  »«i  to 

fch  ton*  ^  (to  rv'itt^ 
•      itbt*    VO    Ito  Ojcnntt'ia* 
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•w0s.(3  soar 
Jor  jailing  I 
juvenues' 

Thf  cosU  of  im.ircfratne 

-  .  >•»  ^M.-ed  by  43  percent 
'  .'A  l.nt*  I  .\  i^vtAven  1!>79 

-  «        n  n<»\v  study  <'\y%  ] 
/  "-e  -  ^rr  y.-*  annual  cost  ' 

.' .         »n  a  :»»ipn;:on  facUiry 

•u-ni  t.^  bur  Wa^hinx- 

.  .  n.  OC.  w.»ni  as  hfgh  as 

ilM,8;7.  sa>s  a  Um^emry  of 
.  *.!..ir€^.m  study  based  on  US. 
;  0»fbii<  h\:r^t\Q  dau  ; 
I  avt:r»«<;e  co->f  per  jjvi*.  ' 

,  ri>  f.i  a  tnnnifix  vhooi  - 

Mtf-f  convM  tnin        w  ns 
.  i  tJi.»  M.ily  s.,)s 

"Ae  h.ui*  fo  ,».k  oursrives. 
.*f«.jr  HTV  ^^e  ;;»'Mm^  fj>r  iiur 
.      I  -if  i:Pii  .ifo  rN.»M'  places 

■  '!   ■•..n"'  *   iiNtMKhf»r  If. I 
I   »  I' .» v:id  \Vp»l,;»>v!,iy 

f  .u-.trs  111  t^!  •  cosf  If.  roav 
,  t  ■  I- • .»  l-H'i**-!' h»'  l  Sparc  iind 
.  ■   •  *  "-:.'t  r.:|:ci  fif  ••/;,t»r».M>rN  •  irt 

■■>  . -  »*  M.."!!!*— r  of  *'..  .Cni'"   i.v  I 

' '        ■       *•  ih.jr  in 

:  \'  • «"  f'» .ft  f.„ jiiiv 

■  -*  f      p  :  r..-:..ti  uf  IJ  iff^ 

,      ■•*  ■«  •  .1;  M  '\  '  If  .K  liq  nj<»r  j 

,    -    •■ ;  •  •!  "I'-  ij    .-^  thai  >.»dr  j 

I  •••If  .  r  irJ\  jl  '»  rniliMin,  p 
...» 

f*' .  .  I  M.' f.i*  r»  .uv-ninisirn-  ' 

'*.'  >,♦■••     .(<  >  *  \iinfji  vpf  « 

"•>.  <*.  ,:.:-if  t.--*   sJuJy     D  j.  j 

■  .  •  •*  n  /         (.  'i  .u>r  j.^ve^ 

r  ■•  A      hi  i S  •■> /lit;  p,,^ 

•  •  '  V,.,'.  .  J,  ^,(1 

\  '   ■   -  •  ■     I   .^l,         p  pf()f>v 

■  ..  •}  |.»  n»         sirtf  f 
•  ?  •  II.  »•  f.  iu\  <;l.i'fN 

t   A  •      M     f  .,!■.  .f.|..,. 
I  I  ■'».,'  ,  h.iv.i 
*  •  ■■  •  •    I'  ^  - ;  •   •  I  r  11  iiif."^. 


Mors  spent  on  ce"nters 
for  our  'troubled  youth 


f/o?©  Mian  S899  mi'Jon  *r/33  spenl  on  pub'ic  cfoleniion  cen- 
ters and  relorm.ilcfy  train.rg  schools  1932  —  a  3/  per- 
cent tncro3<;e  from  1979.  Tim  DiMrtd  of  Co'umba  speni 
tho  most  P?r  inmi'e  on  dalentiOn  conteFS.  vvtiila  Rhode 
Is'and  spenl  the  rrost  on  reformatory  training  sohods. 
SVnat  each  5t  Jte  spe»KJs  per  inmate  (3;ofy.  3A): 


Dentenilon  Training 

State 

Otntenbon  Training 

State 

centers 

canters 

BChools 

Am 

$13,633 

$17  397 

f/onL 

$32,432 

/Vaaka  $52,376 
Af./     $07  -Ij^o 

S45.S72 

Nob 

S27.176 

$19,793 

5?0  5»59 

Hew. 

$33,819 

$16,835 

Ark 

$23,371 

$21,459 

NH 

S28.274 

C.R':f 

$20  0-t3 

S21  ^'03 

N  J. 

$30,191 

$16,638 

Cc!0 

S2B.04t 

S21.353 

'  NM. 

$41,369 

S20.451 

Conn 

S75.C83 

SdOCS9 

N.Y. 

S64.044 

$50,620 

Del. 

$18,607 

521^ 

NC 

$30  906 

$20,351 

DC 

S114.877 

S25  707 

NO 

$20,453 

$19,935 

Fia 

$15,223 

$11,184 

Ohio 

$20,981 

S17.116 

Ga 

$17,511 

S13.737 

OWa. 

SI  7.658 

$51,062 

Hawaii 

$22,428 

S23.tf63 

Oro 

$26,308 

$20,196 

Idaho 

$67,869 

$20670 

'  Pn. 

$33,325 

$44,606 

lit. 

$18,569 

$21,123 

M  i 

$54,237 

ind 

$15,616 

515  4^9 

SO 

$25,240 

$24,515 

Iowa 

$40,874 

$24,666 

so 

S15./33 

$16,261 

Kan 

S34.680 

Tenn 

522.509 

SI  6.897 

Ky 

$32,570 

521 .437 

$19  289 

S18.662 

1.-1 

$24,447 

S15  663 

Utah 

322.703 

$44,552 

Mnme 

S22.294 

VI 

S?4:^1? 

Va. 

$22,791 

$21,952 

M^SS 

$36.5W 

Wash 

S19  796 

$27,655 

MiCh 

$31  ?7? 

$31 

V/Va 

$:2.893 

$25,701 

!.'nn 

$^'9.3^  2 

Wis 

$^1,680 

$29,104 

M.Sb 

$13  1B1 

WyO 

• 

$17,181 

Mo 

S21.124 

$20,110 

Average  $23,432 

$22,534 
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I  \t,Z,  V.'  i 

'  O.-!  - FrilCCI.'SaOf-WfVATE/?/  MiTLVIN  MADDPCUS  . 

'hr.v^':..  im'--\:rimi  prisons  tiike hold 


.1  f  I' 

.  ■  I..  . 


I        I  Idi.-  ri,l 


■  r.  .  Ill  '1!..^ 


iif  '    1-  .  l;.  .  1 1 
]  hi'  -in:-  "  ■'■  ■  i.  'x  ■  nsiM.i  ,ii 

I  i         f.-r  I  .(  '[n-  firr-vii-ivyla- 
'    «  t.-  1  ■■  it  11  ■         I.  !,  Ht  \ 
•  f  .  '  ■  '  ■  ■11  ■  i'  ,1  !  I.'  1  ii-i  J  111 


I       u'hrr.  ii  l!if  pi i'-(jti  I'l-'iiu'-N.  Uii'«  an'  ' 
IV  '  Ml  tfl.1        f.  p't  J-M.iJi^  I  ^  III  m  Ij  I  -I'^U-v  .  H'  -  I 
f-Mthfidia  In  .»  niinl^r  iif  mu-  whcr  pnvi'i  ]\  «•  . 
'  :■  ■  ■    'jr,i«i  j  -I..'!   An  (.*hjiMii  \^y  I.txv  lutrf-pi.  uMiri  h.\\t  1 1'  n 

1  «.n   r'i-   rli.Pii-.  In  Mjn-h  thr  Nj'iv  \li  ^  -c.  ( i{  iin- i*  . 

■■■11  1  risU-i  -E  l.i\N  '.twin,' ,  i.iiulPN  I.  'iF.iKni  {i«r  J  ixnu  ;  i-1  :  ..I  ■ 
'1  "i»  I  «  :\\-  t  I't  nr  n  I  '.'ijin,:  .•.>-pn-,;ii  J  >  a  ("..Ini  u'.o  ml  ifJ 


I  t-. 
I  I'.-.t 


'J  -.iJlf    !1|.ipi.llP    t)  "Ai 


Hrtt.  anil  ciffi.ials  m  *''i(ri  n  i  I 


lit  li  .rM!  ■  f!i  riiui  M-'N^ihn  want  Mr  H(.xW)i  .-Ixl  j      for  Ui.  .n 

It         !  ull  jx-rtjjp  whf.tx.r  t       Yun '.«■!  ^f^■fdUl  I)  .u 

r-L-Vi     11.  "  rr}  ^   J.ill.'      Will   Hox   in  l\   II  ■  ni  U..pli.T»  nli';\- 

,;,      .1    'if.-  e'l  ■  ■. «  nnj; '.1^  tr'i  .  piii  li  :■  i  }.{lj»n(  al  l-lci-f. 

•      ■     ■ »  ts.  I  ■  ■..}  \  -.1  ».,v         !■■-  I'.Nf  I      I  .l,.n  I        iif  ih.  fw  ■ 

■    •■  ■.    ■•    ■  Ah-        .  ■■[■  •  ..(I  Ml"  !»■   .i.t;     t:,  V  M  i-u  K  I'l  .   .ir  . 

■  ■••^^  -  I.  il  ■.  II.  I.  I  "P  ■ 

.  .-    -J  -.  -  i  ■  ■■  ....i..,  0.. 

I.  :  ■■  I--,.-    1 1-  ■  1r  M 


1  r- 


.■  u  ■  r  - . 

■1:  IM 


!     !  f  0'iU..t  »  /*  r,  ;r  ' 
\  '    0  ,u  Ml.*  Ihf  '•.ir-in 
!  -  jc  of      .  J.i  .  a- 


J  pu'.o  !  ;  ■ 
.  .  111.     i. «.  \  t- 


tt  iilr.  .1. 

nr.  i  I ... .  . .  y 

"llii  f.  .,  ■  ■  -..x.  ■  »  ■..   Ml     ■  .  ' 
rP'.i.ir     ^i,  .lil  t      ,    r>  in  -    l."^  •    ■  ■ 

i-jh  .■  '  ■  r        '.lid .  (.    pi  .1  — . 

p-i.\'^.-  I;'- .  lin  '  II  .   •Uil    .  I'l.'  t-.'  t 
•  ■'  V'  ..1.1      .'      J  r  \    '»  ■ 
S«-i-..-  I  III..-'    '    wfvif   .«••■  -l-.i-     ■•ml  1  ..n''.M  f 
*».     ,i:\.  rft»n  Ml.-  :.  in.i   »  •       ■»    -  af..!  lI  , 
III"  irp  S..r..     vhuf-  d-  pi'.  '\-  r?.  ..   .  rs;- 
♦'.M'  J.  '. I  .   h»\r   'fill   *■«  1     r  .J. 
f ..  ■  '. 
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JUSTICE 


Teen'<ii*n  htid  \n  dtxtnuon  m  TtnntitH' fmt  tht pumthmtnu  thfnthftnat 

Juveniles:  A  Holding  Action 


A'irr  iir4il>  4   <»ntiir\  .'f  effort.  lht»  ii 
Ah.tr       -uvi^niif  -m'tir  ^s^irm  hi% 
»■  th#>«  )rf  TKii.  i-'iTif  arroi 

'■'■'fii  4iie«v  «^  vn' '■•  iil  j'.'r'ihrs  hive 
.  t  *i>if»l  ihrN  art  relfiMtl  li>  ihe 
W'li    Ihr  .j«  «intt  in  prr^rnt 
.  iiii^\'^rvfi -iti  ■  •  ■niitu".tig  ttntf^  vbhiK It 
i  «•*  \t^- it  l^iri Miiiii-^  ifctifihrt  thr>  i\ 
r^a.I*  ha^f  MnJ  .1   t  fin.U  'M's  h-»*'  thr 
*ifin  ■  r*  "       ■  vr-f  irj.l  pUi  «  fha^ilu^ 
1.  ..  irv  \<-  ...  ir  I  a%t  »n*k  *>\  i 

■  .  I  s  Si.[-iPttio  t  .-un  latin^l 

r  W'.iJU  •.>.inj  hA*e  rfti-gni/M 

,  1"  ihf  pi  *  f %v.  the  jft.Mii>n  em 
'■•I       'fi'  -n'ml.*   I'urt  *  r*v*'i'i»f  miritj 
•*  -  -Ai^tn      I  »  iith        'hr  nji|i*riiv 
1   ■       I  ;-iiii-\hiiif  ri  \ti\'.  ',>r' h»p%  Ttii^ie 
■'     "J."*!  'hf  •  uiiiii(      ..lit  iji<\t  %upp*'ll 
"»    r    :  \^   Joi^i:    t-      i  4tlull%  r.i 

I     S<-  *  "i  Mk  J*  'hr  hitfh  .  "iirt  jphrlil 
■^.■1.  It    -niji-s  •..  i>«  i   ,p  Jii^-Tnlrs 
.  "wi  •  I   x^r-  .it%  I   i-Tim.itinii  M\ 

rt'i  'V.  ff  "iM.  ^l^nlAt  ;avn  irr 
■  ■  ^'-.-ki  I  V     »t4irs  .inil  !^e  j' I 

.  I  '  f.'.r*   brv  'intif^  mi\ 


Is 


>.l  - 


I   m  ^ni  \t«iiK 
■       S  jii.-n.!, 
■■■..nrn^  ^    4hi  i|' 

IC         Icli»i5-|  I. 


d    ,  ■      ■    -I  -  -r   1.1  ■ 
.'^  •   i:   i.i'i     t . 


But  ihc  Supreme  Court  wasn't  mterestrj 
in  »hAt  happened  lAer  mal  "The  fmit 
dnpoMtton  of  a  case  is  largely  urelevanr  to 
the  legaliiy  of  a  prcinal  detention."  wrote 
Juitice  William  H  Rehr^uisi.  ovetrulmg 
1*0  limer  court*  "S^iLieiy  ha*  a  legitimate 
iniere^i  m  protecting  a  juvenile  from  the 
.  >in«nurnt.«.'f  hi^cnminoJiftiMly  —both 
Ir.'fti  p«iieniij|  physical  mjur\  »hich  r^y 
he  %ntf^tfxS  ^\\ft\  a  vKltm  figl  \\  back 
antj  rmm  ihe  .1i)»n%ir«1  %pti  il  M  .mntnul 
,ittiviiv  intrt  »hi4  h  pwr  pm^u"*  r,-iAv  lep'J 
th<  *'hilJ  '  furthermore  he  » fm» lulled. 
^hlllt^en  "are  ilway*  in  M»m<  fivr-  of»asi(> 
^\\  if  parental  cnntitil  Ulie.  >  the  %uit 
mini  plav  u\  pait  a*  pwrtt  potnot 

Out  R— crtoM.-  En  duviit.  Jti«itce  Ihur 
jji^id  V1jir\h4ll  wriMe  ihat  jt  ava.^  "diffi-ult 
I.*  '.ikp  *en<*u*|v  '  Rrhn^utsiS  Iitf^ing  of 
deieiit^i-n  to  parrnu'  .«rc  In  hi«  hp*. 
mi-rmver.  t*ir  '.i*  ^i'W  *<i  rf'**  »'e  tnv 
vt4iidariis  Tir  itoKimg  l^e  a;'oi%ril  t^cn 
jjer  l^fch  preinal  heanng  .n  Sei*  ^  ork 
r.K'k  nut  <  111  I*  miMuic*  VlA^^hall  iimiwI. 
making  II  a  kind  i*f  par-nlv  »ra.V)ned 
licttunn  mAiiriL*  >'*nvaifiv  bime  ;uvrn- 
»jf*nurt  'uJir^  a^ttfiJ  One  D  t"  ;mti^  • 
Ai"..-  4vkciJ  "J.-i  I.-  iitrntififil  hlurt 
"\\-if:  rhr  (ti-jl  v.-lur^e  ^J.s<^  -hai 
.■nr\  :hrt  herf .  *fim  v-Mi  »t  I  '*n  »i*m 
ff«i  I  rui  tra.  iii*n  ma^  mm 

la«  -  ■!  'anl.  \av*  K..h^rt  S.  hwa/T? 
r  '-J  "■•jtc  I  aw  f  ^n'^r  m  PhiU. 
\.\'    iIji     -IV  i  1*  ^Iiaul  ih** 

.        >ir  fvr'^'  lU  •KiilitttZ  ii*!r'iiii 
"  1  ■,."i-"i.'i>t  >  -It  !■  »i  I 

■  .  ►v  ,  •  r'-iiiri^Ui-t  !■■  lrn»fmmr  ihdi 
kni-  ».i:  .r>;.-  i-url  arf  .Jjn 

xa.\M  .  .-Mf.i  Hijiln^  ijl:ninm'a 
'  g-irf"  I  "^'^  \  rk  I  if-  4  '%m'K  .  ii;' 
I       .Ml-.  ki.t\  '^'^l  <         rs-.-uxh  'hn 


h<>j,|  -r 
t-ii  hi^ 


tiaiuteareihf  leal  in^eteratek-rtitiinaU 
area.Ungrr  (oNtKiei)  "  InJer J  he«wj>»i^.j' 
when  the  Icv^fr  »furt*  rnjninpil  ihe  deteii 
lion  la*  in  New  York  fiiv  he  f'»uiitl  .i 
lODphule  in  ihe  oourt  order  and  vent  vme 
youths  10  upstate  faoiltiie^  ii)  ge'  thrMi  i  fT 
thtfireeti  "We  need  a  la*  in\lti»  d(»>fcri  ihe 
%ioleni.  recidivist  juvenile.  "  u\y  '  irrr* 
Hayne.  the  chief  familv<ourt  pf(*>e»'ji.  r 
"We  hA\re  CAse^  »herc  rhe  yuuih  ci^mmn* 
two  ur  three  other  cnminal  ai'T%  hefi'ie  the 
ftrii  case  is  revilvcO  "■ 

The  problem  in  New  York  i*  that  ih'I 
every  kid  wh%)  gen  leni  lu  the  Sf>i>ff -..t 
Juvemle  ("enrer  is  a  monster  \t\r  tr%t  ..wt 
that  went  t"  ihe  high  court  involved  U  frrti 
ager*,  some  of  whi-m  were  Jk. u>e>l  i  i  lei i 
dus  cntnes  such  a^  setting  i  hre  in  i  nMnn<cd 
lubway  btx»th  or  slabbing  va»vv  vkh'ie  tiih 
en  involved  more  invia!  oftenscs  %u«.h 
tteahngapfiw  jf^hori^u  ruor.in^agame  -f 
three-card  men le  Two  ihircl^  of  they^^uth-k 
were,  iii  iKe  s  t.iumi>  phia^.  jdju^f. 
caieO  deliiiqueniv"  but  onlv  lu  were  held 
after  trial  "I  m  not  va)ing  ihai  ^ixieiv 
ihould  not  confine  kiti\wh»i».(immii  serniuv 
cnmea.  but  (il  %houldl  ptu  them  avk.iv  iUrr 
they're  »'onvjcred.  tiot  bcfi^e.  "  argue*  Nrw 
York  Uiiivcniiy  law  Prof  MjirtinOuggen 
heira.  «ho  brought  the  COMrt  challenge 
After  all.  he  saw.  detention  centers  are  iti* 
diktingui&hAhie  from  jatU  with  iheir  barred 
wu^dnwtaiid  locked  gates  Indted.  detained 
ju  venilei  are  %omettme%  i  reaieiJ  more  hai  sh 
'y  than  iho^e  aireai  found  guiliv  Ai  ihr 
D  C  detention  center*,  there  were  ntii 
enough  warm  Ciiat%  last  winiet.many  of  'he 
k>d«  awaiting  inal  »eie  left  m  fend  ulT  the 
cold  with  light  jackets 

Slgnali  7ht%iave  »i|l  pri'hijblv  not  be  the 
court  s  final  wi*rd  on  preventive  driemi.  n 
The  propcned  federal  cnnunal  »''Vte  n.;u 
befori;  Congress  would  Allow  judgn  to  h<.M 
withiiui  bail,  adult  crmm^i  defendants  v^  h.' 
appear  to  he  a  "danger  to  the  communtts  " 
Rep  Paniei  E  l.ungren  .if  raiifornia.  a 
itrong  suppiirter  of  the  meavure.  viiJ  ih«i 
the  i-ourt  s  dr\'»von  on  |uveni}e^  "iv  i  gi<«.>J 
omen  "  The  court,  of  iriiurv. » >'ul<i  g%»eii^"et 
w^y  on  a  «tatuie  ih;»i  ipplir^  •»  nJu'-v 
majoniv  opinion  in  last  v^eek  s  rxiliDd  em 
pho-sired ihetpeciaJ  reladonshipthe hn^ 
with'juveniic^  Beyond  thai,  himcvei  a* 
FIvcc  /vnofT.  a  law  priMCT.v«r  at  Oetngr 
Washington  L'nivemty  uvs.  there  ts 
nothing  •hkrC4mhnes  the  ^.tMirt'^i  jrsumeni^ 
to  children  "  j'hetleaKn'  tigr.aJ  »a.s  R<*hn 
quisl  sa.sid<!h»i  "fmni .- l^gal  p»nnt  .^t  mc-v 
there  -i  mvh'ng  u'lheteniit'  unatMmjhio 
about  tlic  prodution  ol  fui  jre  *  .nmm.il  > 
dui-.t  "  I  nnl  ni*»  i-*s  if  prev^niivr  Jete': 
lion  ha  I  assumed  ihai  Ne;:aiivr  inedu  ii>«u.  ■ 
»  r  l^\e^  w.\sai  Nmi  \  hatu  v  tnung  -i  ;fiinrv^ 
minhi  » I'-lai'*  .li.r  f<riH  r»v  (  ^-.i  »  * 
•ie».  iv»'»f  vavv  ■':ff'iei»l  umiri/il  Ivh.*.  ■■•  \ 
pre<Jiiti"'e  Hmi  w  'he  i-.ir»*  i.if<-  it.i.- 
c»\staJ  ^'Jls  thev  utav  ^^>e^^^e•we^1  •■■ 
thttr .  iwn  premdii  a^*  »ui  >  nminjii'.  sii-l 
«*me  »  hildreri  ma,  surfer 


n:  w^^^H  V.  11 M  * 
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"Prtv«ntlv«  4tt«ttiaQ,"  one*  i 
abif  iubj«a  lA  Aatrlcta  law,  aow  mt  out  co  bt 
good  for  cUldno.  Tbi  SuprMM  Court,  »«f^*fa»«*f 
New  Yoft'i  pmHAi  draiUon  taw  for  |uvwUm. 
findi  that  lociani  up  younf  pooplt  Kcutod  but  not 
c«nvfctod  of  cnao  proiocta  not  ouly  Mdocy  but 
trn  iiiil  youai^tori  ii  wtU. 

Siac*  wmj  luu  bu  mo  form  ol  pto»ouU»t 
dttwUoD  for  JuvwUif,  (ho  Court  may  bt  pridnt  ia 
rttuiioi  10  dO]  tU  UMlr  laws  uiu>  ^uimIob.  M  ih» 
judicial  approval  it  too  dMorfUUy  oUhrloua  to  tbo 
way  the  Juvonilo  Juadeo  lyittm  riaUy  worba.  Aad 
(ho  dadflQo'i  UBtmcatiaaa  art  oeiiaoua  for  tho  ood* 
•ututioBal  nihtt  of  adulu. 


Provontivo  Oatmtioo  ia  (ho  cosflaaaaat  of  bidt* 
viduaii  not  for  a  crlioo  (hay  bava  ooomlttad  but  for 
•omi  cHaa  tbty  nil(bt  OBomlt.  lu  BNot  tafamoua 
ua«  wu  tho  World  Var  II  iDiominaot  of  Japanaao 
Amoncana  in  ibt  hyttarU  that  foUowod  Paart  Har- 
bor. For  yaart  Um  ooncapt  i«nalMd  ao  diaioputa* 
bla  that  poUca  aad  preaacuton  ictoraatad  !■  lowi« 
up  luipocu  OD  tha  baiia  of  daqforouMaa  callad  It 
"baij  rofonn.'* 

Moot  Matai,  ladudiag  Now  Yoit,  thaoratieaUy 
pormi(  protilal  dotaBllOB  of  aa  aduJt  only  tf  than  U 
raaaon  to  boUtvo  tha  aocuaad  woat  ihow  up  for 
tfial  Soctacy'i  protactlou  it  auppoMd  u>  ooma  fraaa 
■win  and  furt  puniahmant  of  tha  |uUty,  aot  tha  Jail- 
ini  of  thoaa  who  ara  ttUl  pniumad  kaooant. 

Tha  jttvmiii  juatJca  lyatam  optrttaa  by  diffar* 
ant  ruiaa.  Tha  itataa  dacidad  aariy  in  thla  cMtury  u> 


a  parantal  rolo  toward  arrlai  you(ha. 
YouQgMon  undar  arrwt  hid  no  otort  rtghu  thaa 
dlaobadiaat  ckUdm  ta  a  fOmUy.  Aa  oott;  jBMtioii, 
oouM  M  forward  to  a 


daan  cilaiiiMU  iward  and  wloaio  uodar  tho  aup> 
portivf  iuparvMQi  of  a  probatioii  officar.  Only  tha 
MBt  dUrvptlvf  would  bo  aa«  away,  lo  teitmitioBi 
that  offarad  rahaWHtaHai,  wt  aMrt  laaUtloa. 

to  amy  lurladlctlaBa,  loctity  lam  ajo  ranm  J 
ou  ihoaa  prowni.  Uita  pwhatioB  aarrtoM  an 
oiarwoibad.  Cmntf  fcr  hwiiiilaa  BMiy  ■aaa  phyai« 
Oil  daatar  and  a  chiaoi  b  taan  aora  about  ertaa. 
•ut  tha  ayth  that  Jaraaila  Juattoo  htlpi  iha  chUd 
diaa  JMifllHi  taifoi  vmhm  Ri^^ 

 J  tha  yuutb  with  a 

 ;iid  aaparatiBt  him  ftrom 

In^ra^^taAMMaa  pvadlil  tha  ^aady  tftapoMoo 

/uadoiThMfBod  lCanhall*i  diaaam  &r|UMalo> 
^uaaUy  that  a  tlghlir  jUfWUa  baU  law  oouM  fuuy 
jrptact  both  tha  iocfod  aad  aodaty.  Italaoahndi 
^  autortty*a  daia  thit  JadMBi  aopacially  at  thi 
pratfial  ati^a,  oaa  fcidtet  wMch  Maadaaia  art 
UMy  ta  oaaaan  enmaa  If  lalaaaad.  Whnoaorta 
WW  oaaaapiodlHluua  (hay  cataftara  trial  aad 
a  lultty  varao,  aai  bifbia  trial  wfeaa  toloraatloi  la 
aMajyaad  fuUt  ter  fMa  aatahltohart. 

Two  Cowt  haa  aot  yat  ntod  OB  tha  ooaitttiitloii* 
of  pcavaatioi  dataaOoa  iar  aduHa.  WhUa  tbii 
fa^aala  a  dlatuibtat  wtiltngiaa  of  a  ma- 
jortty  to  aoeapt  (ha  ooaeapt,  It'i  kaportaat  to 
taoMBbtr  that  provaotivo  dotanttai  caa  bi  00  way 
bo  oonMvad  in  tha  bart  taMaat  of  adult  offaadon. 
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''physical  punishment  and 

delinquency: 

A  Research  Note^ 

ROBERT  AGNE  ' 

DepartrTKfit  of  Sociolo^^ 


Much  dtu  indicate  that  the  use  of  physical  punishment  by 
parents  is  positively  associated  wah  official  and  self-reported 
delinquency  (Glucck  and  Glueck*  1950;  Bandura  and  Walters, 
1959,  McCord  et  ai.,  1961;  Gold,  1963;  Hirschi,  1969;  Welsh. 
1978).  The  worit  of  Nye  (1958)  and  McCord  et  al.  (1959), 
however,  is  an  exception  Nye  found  no  relationship  between 
physical  punishment  and  self-reported  delinquency,  and 
McC  ord  ct  al.  found  that  the  consistent  use  of  punitive 
disciplme  (bcaiings*  displays  of  violent  anger,  aggressive 
ihrcai:,)  was  associated  with  the  lowest  rale  ol  official  dclin- 
ciucncy.  fVierson  and  Becker  ( 1965)  explained  these  contra- 
diciory  lindmps  by  arguing  that  only  McCord  ct  al.  (1959) 
controlled  for  the  consistency  o(  physical  punishment,  finding 
thai  when  physical  punishment  is  consistently  applied  it  does 
not  promoie  dclmquency  and  may  even  leducc  it.  Children 
rnay  simply  be  afraid  to  misbehave  ii  they  know  that  every 
iraus^jcssion  will  be  met  with  a  beating.  Because  N)e  (195H) 
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did  not  control  for  the  consistency  of  discipline  in  his  analysis. 
It  is  noi  clear  why  he  failed  lo  lind  a  relationship  between 
physical  punishment  and  delinquency.  U  is  possible,  however, 
tliat  many  of  the  people  who  employed  physical  punishment  in 
Nyc\  sample  did  so  in  a  consistent  manner.  There  is  no  direct 
evidence  for  this,  but  Nye's  sample  was  biased  towrrd  the 
middle  class  and  data  m  this  study  indicate  that  middic  class 
people  are  somewhat  tfiore  likely  to  use  consistent  discipline 
(p<.OI). 

While  Peterson.and  Becker's  resolution  of  the  contradictory 
fmdings  is  plausible,  it  has  not  been  accepted  by  most 
criminologists.  Certain  criminologists  continue  to  state  that 
physical  punishment  promotes  delinquency,  making  no 
mention  of  the  possible  interaction  between  physical  punish- 
ment and  consistency  of  discipline  (Gibbons,  1981;  Welsh, 
1 978).  Other  criminologists  state  or  imply  that  the  relationship 
between  physical  punishment  and  delinquency  is  unclear 
(Thornton  et  al.,  1981;  Rodman  and  Grams,  1967).  Still  other 
criminologists  make  no  mention  of  physical  punishment  in 
their  discussions  of  parental  discipline,  sometimes  implymg 
that  method  of  discipline  is  not  an  important  variable  (Jensen 
and  Rojek,  1980;  Cavan  and  Ferdinand,  1981:  Griffin  and 
Griffin,  1978).  This  unwillingness  to  accept  Peterson  and 
Rocker's  ihcsis  is  not  surprising  when  we  consider  that  McCord 
et  al.  ( 1 959)  is  the  only  study  to  examine  the  interactive  effects 
of  physical  punishment  and  consistency  of  discipline  on 
dchnquency.  Their  study  was  based  on  a  sample  from  two 
economically  depressed  cities  in  New  England,  only  14  indi- 
viduals in  the  study  were  physically  punished  in  a  consistent 
manner,  and  official  measures  of  delinquency  wc.c  used.  The 
u>c  of  ufficiai  measures  may  have  exaggerated  the  deterrent 
effect  of  consistent  physical  punishment  as  the  police  may  have 
been  less  likely  to  process  individuals  they  thought  would  be 
beaten  at  home.  Additional  studies  are  clearly  needed  to 
determine  if  Peterson  and  Becker^s  thesis  is  correct. 
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The  presenl  siudy  replicates  the  work  of  McCord  cl  al. 
(I95M)  iisif.g  dalci  from  a  national  sample  of  adolescent  boys 
and  scJl-rcpu-l  measures  of  delinquency.  In  particular,  this 
siudy^aiicmpis  to  determine  \\  physical  punishment  and 
consistcrcy  of  disciplmc  iruei  act  in  iheir  effect  on  delinquency, 
with  ihc  erratic  use  of  physical  punishment  promoting  dclin* 
qucncy  and  the  consistent  use  inhibiling  dclinqucncy^'Givcn 
the  recent  interest  in  child  abuse  and  the  debate  over  the  use  of 
physical  punishment  by  parents  and  school  officials  (Welsh, 
1978),  such  a  replication  is  important  in  that  it  will  more  clearly 
specify  the  relationship  between  physical  punishment  and 
delmquency. 


DATA  AND  METHODS 

Data  arc  from  the  Youth  in  Tr  sition  survey;  a  national 
survey  of  adolescent  boys  conducted  by  the  Insiimte  for  Social 
Research,  University  of  Michigan  (Bachman  et  al.,  1978).  The 
survey  took  place  in  the  fall  of  1966,  a  time  when  respondents 
were  beginning  the  lOth  grade  of  high  school.  A  multistage 
sampling  procedure  was  used  to  select  2213  boys  who, 
according  to  the  researchers,  constitute  an**essentially  unbiased 
representation  of  lOth  grade  boys  in  public  high  schools 
ihroughout  the  contiguous  United  Stales**  (Bachman  et  al., 
I97H:  3). 

Adolescents  in  the  survey  were  asked  about  Ihc  consisiency 
and  meihod  of  Ihcir  discipline.  While  one  might  question  the 
validily  of  adolescent  reports,  data  from  Bandura  and  NVaUcrs 
(1959),  Gold  (1963),  and  McKcnryel  al.  (1981)  indicate  *hal 
adolescent  reports  of  discipline  produce  largely  the  same 
results  as  parental  reports. 
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Phvsu  al  punishment.  I  hc  narenlal  usc  of  physical  punish- 
ment uas  measured  by  askmg  adolcsccnls  how  oUen  ihcir 
parents  actually  slapped  ihcm.  Responses  could  range  from  I 
(never)  (o  5  (always),  with  ihc  mean  score  bcmg  1.97.  Of  the 
sample  W'i  said  ihcir  parents  never  slapped,  ll^c  said  iheir 
parents  "seldom"  slapped,  and  29%  said  that  their  parents 
slapped  "sometimes/*  ••often/'  or  "always. Physical  punish- 
ment may  assume  forms  other  than  slapping  but  data  indicate 
that  slapping  is  the  most  common  form  of  physical  punishment 
among  adolescents  (CJelles,  1979:  87).  Most  other  forms  of 
physical  punishment- such  as  kicking,  hitting  with  an  object, 
and  beating  up— are  relatively  uncommon  in  this  age  group. 

Consiai^ncy  of  disciplme.  McCord  el  al.  (1959)  did  not 
provide  a  precise  defmition  of  inconsistent  or  erratic  discipline, 
but  a  careful  reading  of  their  work  suggests  that  erratic 
discipline  has  twodimcnsions.  Fii-:.  erratic  discipline  refers  to 
discipline  that  is  intermittentiy  applied.  In  particular,  it  refers 
to  a  situation  where  a  deviant  act  is  punished  at  one  point  and 
then  ignored  or  only  mildly  punished  at  another  point.  It  may 
be  the  case  that  one  parent  punishes  the  deviant  act  while  the 
other  does  not,  or  a  single  parent  may  alternately  punish  and 
ignore  »he  deviant  act.  This  interpretation  corresponds  with 
McCord  et  al.'s(  1959:  77)  definition  of  the  two  types  of  erratic 
disciplme  most  strongly  related  <o  delinquency:  lax/ punitive, 
and  love-orienied 'lax  'punitive.  This  type  of  erratic  discipline 
wiM  be  called  mternunent  discipline.  It  is  measured  hy  asking! 
respondents  how  often  their  parents  'Misau-ec  about  punishing 
you."  Responses  range  from  I  (never)  to  5  (always),  with  a 
mean  of  2.47.  If  parents  disagree  often,  it  seems  likely  thai 
punishment  will  be  inlcrmiltcni.  While  one  parent  may  be 
domin.ml  and  always  win  out  in  the  disaprcc.iients,  there  are 
likely  to  he  many  disciplinary  siluaMons  w  here  only  one  parent 
IS  present.  1  iiis  measure  does  not,  imfortunateiy,  measure 
whether  u  single  parent  altcrnaiely  punishes  and  ignores 
deviant  acts.  No  Oicasures  C/f  this  type  were  available. 
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Second,  crranc  discipline  rcf.    to  a  situation  where  parents 
<lo  net  ceu.lv  md.cate  that  certain  hchavmrs  are  wrong  and 
w,il  cl.c.t  punishment  (although  perhaps  mterm.ttcntly)  and 
',hal  certain  behaviors  arr  proper  and  will  not  be  P"""'hed  or 
one  parent  may  provide  guidelines  that  arc  ^^^^^^^^ 
those  of  the  other  parent,  or  a  single  parent  rnay  proV.dc 
Incon-tcnt  guidel.nes.  1  hi^  type  <>.f  ""^c  ^I'-P;^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
what  McCord  et  al.  (1959. 79)  call  •Mncons.stcnt  demands   U  s 
distinct  from  the  Hrst  type  of  erratic  discipl.nc  m  which  pjren  s 
may  provide  consistent  standards  of.right  and  wrong  yeV  only 
intermittetttly  punish  deviations  from  these  standards.  Par- 
Z^or  example,  may  administer  a  ^--^[^^^ 
before  mnicting  punishment,  or  they  may  r^hh^.dj^'s'^ 
n,ent  until  the  adolescent  has  committed  a  "^^^^^^^ 
violations.  This  type  of  erratic  discipline  will  be  called  imon 
Ltrr^-n  J.  and  it  is  measured  by  asking  respondents  how 
rntheirparcnts--disagreewithoneanotherw^^^^^ 
raising  you."  Responses  range  from  I  (never  to  5  a»*«y^'; 
wTa  mean  of  2.24.  This  measure  does  not  deal  wuh  situations 
where  a  single  parent  makes  inconsistent  . 

Distinguishing  between  the  two  dimensions  of 
important  since  ihere  is  reason  to  bel.eve  tha  only  one 
dimension  will  interact  with  physical  P""'''»'"^="^-Jr;^ 
suRBcsts  that  the  intermittent  use  of  punishment -pa  titular  y 
on  th    variable-ratio  schedule  that  parents  are  likely  to 
n"  ploy    is  almost  as  eftective  in  suppressing  ""J^'^.'^^*';; 
hTu  r  ;is  he  continuous  use  of  punishment  (Baldwin  and 
Ba  d-n  lUl  :2.^9-?.40).  1  he  intermittent  use  of  punishment 
ISO  reduce  Irom  some  of  the  unpleasant  side^ffects 
assoc     d   U  punishment,  such  as  the  modeling  of  aggresstve 
-ind  escape  behavior.  Therefore  the  'n-mment  us 
of  Physical  punishmem  should  be  almost  as  effective  in 
In^romn  dei.n.ucncy  as  th,  continuou.s  use.  and  wc^^^^^^ 

expect  physical  pun.shment  to  '"tc'raa  with  ntcn^^^^^^^^^^ 
nunuhmctn-m  its  effect  on  dcI;qaencY.  ^V^"*^* 
'"p  ct  an  interaction  between  r^yMcal  punishment  and  tn- 
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consi.iicni  demands,"  When  parents  make  inconsistent  de- 
mands on  ihcir  child,  they  create  a  situation  where  the  child  is 
noi  sure  how  to  behave.  The  administration  of  physical 
punishment  may  therefore  strike  the  c^ild  as  unfa  r  and  breed 
the  hostility/ resentment  that  McCor<J  ct  al,  (1959)  say  is  a 
factor  in  the  production  of  delinquency.  The  distinction 
between  the  two  forms  of  erratic  discipline,  then,  builds  on  the 
work  of  McCord  et  al.  and  modifies  the  prediction  of  Peterson 
and  Becker  ( 1965)  by  stating  that  only  one  type  of  inconsistent 
discipline  will  interac.  wiih  physical  punishment. 

Delhquency.  Delinquency  is  measured  by  a  self-report  scale 
called  "Seriousness  of  Delinquency.*"  Respondents  were  asked 
how  often  they  had  committed  adelinquent  act  from  a  list  of  10 
over  the  past  three  years,  regardless  of  whether  these  acts  had 
been  detected  by  the  police  or  resulted  in  adjudication.  The  10 
questions  in  the  scale  were  adopted  from  Got'  966)  and  deal 
with  minor  and  serious  theft,  fighting,  arson,  and  robbery  (see 
Appendix  A  for  a  copy  of  the  scale).  Responses  on  each 
question  could  range  from  10  (never  committed  the  act)  to  50 
(committed  the  act  5  or  more  times).  Scale  scores  range  from 
100  to  500,  with  a  mean  of  139.  Variation  in  scores  is  due 
mainly  to  the  minor  theft  (larceny  under  $50,  shoplifting)  and 
fighting  items. 

METHODS 

First,  block  regression  was  used  to  estimate  the  main  effects 
of  the  discipline  measures  on  delinquency.  In  particular, 
delinquency  was  regressed  on  physical  punishment  and  the  two 
measures  of  inconsistent  discipline:  intermittent  discipline  and 
inconsistent  demands.  Next,  two  interaction  terms  were  created 
by  multiplying  physical  punishment  by  each  of  the  measures  of 
inconsistent  discipline  (see  Kim  and  Kohout,  1975,  and 
Allison,  1977,  for  a  discussion  of  this  method).  These  inter- 
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aciion  terms  were  then  added  lo  the  regression  equation,  ."his 
allows  us  to  test  for  the  interactions  while  controlling  for  the 
main  effects.  If  our  predictions  are  correct,  the  inleraclion 
involving  physical  punishment  and  "inconsistcni  demands" 
will  he  significant  and  of  such  a  nature  that  physical  punish- 
ment increases  delinquency  when  demands  are  inconsistent 
and  has  no  effect  on  or  reduces  delinquency  when  demands  are 
consistent.  The  interaction  involving  physical  punishment  and 
"intermittent  discipline"  should  not  be  significant  as  the 
intermittent  use  of  physical  punishment  is  assumed  to  be  as 
effective  in  controlling  delinquency  as  the  continuous  use  of 
physical  punishment. 


RESULTS 

Table  I  shows  the  maineffects  of  the  discipline  measures  on 
delinquency.  Delinquency  increases  when  parents  make  incon- 
sistent demands  on  their  children,  use  physical  punishment, 
and  punish  intermittently.  The  standardized  betas  reveal  that 
"inconsistent  demands"  has  the  largest  effect  on  delinquency, 
with  "intermittent  punishment"  having  the  smallest  effect.  This 
conforms  to  predictions  and  suggests  that  the  intermittent  use 
of  punishment  contributes  only  slightly  more  to  delinquency 
than  the  continous  use  of  punishment.  These  data  also  indicate 
the  importance  of  distinguishing  between  the  two  dimensions 
of  inconsistent  discipline. 

The  positive  effect  of  physical  punishment  on  delinquency 
parallells  the  findings  of  many  other  studies.  According  to 
Peterson  and  Becker  ( 1965),  these  positive  relationships  stem 
from  the  fact  that  most  parents  who  use  physical  punishment 
do  so  in  an  erratic  manner.  The  data  from  Xh'is  study  indicate 
that  physical  punishment  is,  in  fact,  positively  correlated  with 
"inconsistent  demands"(r  =  40)  and  "intermittent  punishment" 
(r  =  .28).  Peterson  and  Becker  contend  that  if  we  distinguish 
between  the  erratic  and  consistent  use  of  physical  punishment. 
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TABLI1 

Deiinqutney  RtgrMr«d  on  Phy«ic«<  Pun!shmtnl  and 
ihtTwo  Mtasuret  of  Incontitttnt  Oitclpllnt 


B 

Beta 

Physical  Tunishnient 

3, 

,53 

.07* 

Intermittent  Discipline 

2. 

99 

.  06** 

Inconsistent  Demands 

5. 

95 

.  12* 

•p<  01;  06 


we  will  And  that  the  first  promotes  delinquency  while  the  other 
does  not.  The  interaction  terms  were  added  to  the  regression 
equation  to  test  this  idea. 

The  interaction  term  involving  physical  punishment  and 
'*inconsistentdemands*'wassigniflcant  at  the  .05  level.  Table  2 
shows  the  effect  of  physical  punishment  on  delinquency  when 
^inconsistent  demands*'  is  at  its  lowest,  mean*  and  highest 
levels.  When  parental  demands  are  consistent  (i.e.,  ^'incon- 
sistent  demands'^  is  low),  physical  punishment  has  a  slight 
negative  effect  on  delinquency.  The  effect  is  not  as  strong  as 
that  found  in  McCord  et  al.  (1959).  but  this  may  be  due  to  the 
fact  .  <at  McCord  et  al.  employed  official  data.  As  indicated 
earlier,  the  deterrent  effect  of  physical  punishment  may  be 
exaggerated  in  official  data.  When  "inconsistent  demands'"  is 
at  its  mean  level,  physical  punishment  has  a  small  positive 
effect  on  delinquency.  Finally,  physical  punishment  has  a 
moderately  large  positive  effect  on  delinquency  when  •^incon- 
sistent  demands*^  is  at  its  highest  level.  These  findings  support 
Peicrson  and  Becker  (1965).  When  parents  provide  very  clear 
standards  of  conduct  to  their  children,  physical  punishment 
has  a  slight  deterrent  effect  on  delinquency.  When  demands  are 
inconsistent,  however,  physical  punishment  promotes  de- 
linquency. As  McCord  et  al.  (1959)  state,  the  use  of  physical 
punishment  in  such  circumstances  may  create  much  hostility 
and  resentment. 
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The  interaction  tern,  involving  physical  punishment  and 
''inunnittent  discipline**  was  not  significant  at  the  .05  level. 
This  indica  «s  that  the  intermittent  use  of  physical  punishment 
is  no  more  likely  to  promote  delinquency  than  the  steady  use  of 
such  punishment.  This  finding  conforms  lo  earlier  predictions 
and,  once  again,  it  indicates  the  importance  of  distinguishing 
between  the  two  dimensions  of  inconsistent  punishment.  This 
distinction  is  not  mentioned  by  Peterson  and  Becker  and  ii  is 
only  implicitly  referred  to  in  McCord  et  al. 

In  order  to  ensure  that  the  above  rcsulu  were  not  spurious, 
the  regressions  were  run  again  with  controls  for  socioeconomic 
status  (SES),  raccl  and  fairness  of  discipline  (the  third  major 
dimension  of  discipline  along  with  method  and  consistency). 
The  data  indicate  that  SES  has  a  slight  negative  correlation 
with  physical  punishment  and  the  two  measures  of  inconsistent 
discipline.  SES  is  not  significantly  related  to  delinquency,  a 
common  finding  with  self-report  measures.  Race  w  is  not 
significantly  related  to  delinquency  or  any  of  the  discipline 
measures.  Fairness  has  a  slight  negative  correlation  with 
delinquency  (  r  =  -.13,  p  <  .01),  and  a  moderate  negative 
relationship  with  physical  punishment  (r  =  -.25,  p  <  .01)  and 
the  two  measures  of  inconsistency  (r  =  -.35,  p  <  .01  in  each 
case).  Controls  for  these  variables  did  not  have  an  appreciable 
effect  on  the  above  regression  results. 
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CONCLUSION 

The  data  are  important  for  two  reasons.  Firsts  the  data 
suggest  that  there  are  two  types  of  inconsistent  discipline: 
••intermittent  diicipline''  and  ••inconsistent  demands.**  These 
two  types  were  cpnfounded  in  prior  research,  which4s  a  serious 
problem  as  the  ^ata  suggest  that  they  are  differentially  related 
to  delinquency,  Second,  the  data  indicate  that  the  effect  of 
physical  punishment  on  delinquency  interactions  with  ••incon- 
sistent demandt.*"  When  parents  make  inconsistent  demands 
on  their  children,  the  use  of  physical  punishment  promotes 
delinquency.  When  parents  make  consistent  demands,  how* 
ever,  physical  punishment  docs  not  promote  delinquency  and 
may  even  reduce  it.  This  supports  the  thesis  of  Peterson  and 
Becker  (I96S)  and  the  central  hypothesis  of  this  study.  The 
reason  that  most  prior  studies  found  a  positive  relationship 
between  physical  punishment  and  delinquency  is  because  they 
failed  to  control  for  the  consistency  of  parental  demands. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  above  flndings  should  not  be 
interpreted  as  a  recommendation  for  the  use  of  physical 
punishment.  First,  physical  punishment  only  reduces  delin- 
quency when  parental  demands  are  highly  consistent.  Few 
parents  reach  such  a  level  of  consistency.  When  demands  are 
inconsistent,  physical  punishment  promotes  delinquency.  Sec- 
ond, the  deterrent  effect  of  consistent  physical  punishment  on 
delinquency  is  very  slight.  Finally,  as  Peterson  and  Becker 
point  out,  physical  punishment  may  have  certain  adverse 
consequences  for  the  adolescent.  For  example,  physical  punish* 
mcnt  may  lead  to  increased  neuroticism  in  the  child  (Peterson 
an  *  flecker,  1965:  85). 

Future  studies  should  examine  (1)  inconsistency  on  the  part 
of  one  parent,  (2)  the  effect  of  physical  punishment  and 
inconsistency  on  females,  (3)  additional  variables  that  may 
interact  with  physical  punishment  (see  Peterson  and  Becker, 
1965),  and  (4)  additional  types  of  physical  punishment.  It  is 
possible  that  more  extreme  forms  of  physical  punishment,  such 
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as  beatings,  would  have  m  greater  deterrent  effect  on  de- 
linquency because  they  would  inspire  more  Terir  in  the  child. 
More  extreme  forms  of  punishment,  however^  would  also  have 
a  greater  potential  for  psychological  and  physical  harm.  In  any 
event,  the  data  in  this  study  suggest  that  physical  punishment  is 
an  important  variable  although  its  relationship  to  delinquency 
is  more  complex  than  was  previously  believed. 


APPENDIX  A 

SMiOUSNESS  OF  DEUNQUCNCY 

( 1 )  Taken  something  not  bdoopng  to  you  worth  under  SSO. 

(2)  Set  Tire  to  someone  else's  property  on  purpose. 

(3)  Oot  something  by  telling  a  person  something  bad  would  happen 
to  him  if  you  did  not  get  what  you  wanted. 

(4)  Hurt  someone  badly  enough  to  need  bandages  or  a  doctor. 

(5)  Taken  something  from  a  store  without  paying  for  it. 

(6)  Taken  a  ca^'  that  didn^  belong  to  someone  in  your  family 
without  permission  of  the  owner. 

(7)  Taken  an  expensive  part  of  a  car  without  permission  of  the 

owner.  /7 

(8)  Taken  something  not  belonging  to  you  worth  oyir  $50. 

(9)  Taken  an  inexpensive  part  of  a  car  without  permission  of  the 
owner. 

(10)  Used  a  knife  or  gun  or  some  other  thing  (like  a  club)  to  get 
something  from  a  person. 
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TKroiighoul  the  pait  decade,  leriout  juvenile  crime  Hm  been  ihe  focus  of  eonsidcrtble 
ettentiofl  by  k|islaton,  law  enforcement  pencrnnel,  academic  cnminologisti,  nwdim,  and 
the  public.  DetpiU  thii  atuntton,  however,  misunderstanding,  miipercepcion,  and 
confusion  itill  eaitt  and,  in  ioom  instances,  seem  to  dominate  botb  research  and  public 
polky.  Utilismg  National  Crime  Survey  (NCS)  victimiution  daU  u  an  alternative  to 
official  and  ielf*report  data,  rhis  analysis  focuses  on  the  patterns  of  juvenile  ofTending  in 
sehou«  personal  crimes  from  1973  to  I9N.  The  NCS  data  do  not  upport  the  contention 
thai  lermus juvenile  crinc  hu  riien  dramatically  over  the  last  I  years.  Moreover,  the  lypes 
of  pcrionai  crimt^  committed  by  juveniles  has  not  changed  luhsiantially  ever  the  1973  to 
1980  period.  To  the  extent  that  recent  legislation  calling  for  moit  severe  handling  of 
juvenile  offenders  is  based  on  substantial  upswings  in  juvenile  crime  in  recent  yean  or 
rhanges  m  t  he  types  of  crimes  commiiied  by  juveniles,  NCS  data  cannot  provide  support 
*or  such  policy  changes. 


In  the  past  decade,  serious  juvenile  crime  has  been  the  focus 
of  considerable  attention  by  legislators*  law  enforce- 
ment personnel,  academic  criminologists,  media,  and  the  public. 
Despite  this  attention,  however,  misunderstanding,  mispcrccp- 
tion,  and  confusion  still  exist  and,  in  some  instances,  seem  to 
dominate  both  research  and  public  poticy.  In  order  to  formulate 
sound  public  policy  regarding  serious  juvenile  crime,  it  is 
necessary  to  establish  a  body  of  systematic  empirical  research  on 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  problem  over  time.  Moreover,  this 
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research  should  he  based  on  the  best  available  and  most  timely 
data. 

Recently,  the  Bureau  of  Justice  Statistics,  in  cooperation  with 
the  Bure^j  of  the  Census,  has  produced  a  large  body  of 
information  about  serious  crimes  in  the  United  States.  These  data 
are  generated  by  surveying  large  probability  samples  of  the 
general  population  in  order  to  ascertain  the  nature  and  extent  of 
criminal  victimizations  that  may  have  been  suffered  by  respon- 
dents. The  availability  of  the  National  Crime  Survey  (NCS)  data 
on  personal  victimisation  offers  an  important  opportunity  to 
examine  a  third  source  of  data  that  avoids  many  of  the  problems 
and  limitations  inherent  in  ofHciai  and  self-report  data  J 

When  survey  respondents  indicate  that  they  have  experienced  a 
criminal  victimization,  they  are  asked  a  series  of  detailed 
questions  relating  to  every  aspect  of  the  offense:  exactly  what 
happened,  when  and  where  the  offense  occurred,  whether  any 
injury  or  loss  was  suffered  as  a  result  of  the  offense,  who  was 
present  during  the  offense,  whether  it  was  reported  to  the  police,  * 
and  what  the  victim  perceived  to  be  the  offender*s  sex,  race,  and 
age  groups 

On  the  basis  of  these  offender  data,  it  is  possible  to  pose  many 
important  questions  regarding  the  basic  facts  surrounding  the 
orfcnses  of  various  subgroups  of  offenders.  For  a  variety  of 
reasons  (such  as  the  potential  biases  in  police  data  and  the  lack  of 
serious  crimes  in  typical  self-report  studies,  and  so  on),  victimiza- 
tion survey  data  are  likely  to  provide  more  adequate  answers  to 
these  questions  than  cither  self-report  or  arrest  data.  This  is  not  to 
say,  however,  that  victimization  survey  results  as  a  source  of  data 
about  offenders  are  without  problems.  There  are  four  interrelated 
limitations  regarding  the  use  of  NCS  data  in  connection  with 
siudymg  offender  characteristics.  First,  because  the  source  of  the 
ddia  is  the  victim's  report,  only  a  small  number  of  visible  offender 

Research  Center  in  Afbanw  New  York  by  the  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  and 
Delinquency  Prevention,  Office  of  Justice  Assistance,  Research  and  Statistics, 
U,S,  DeparimentofJusi  ce.  Points  of  view  or  opinions  expressed  in  this  article 
arc  tho\e  of  the  author  and  do  not  necessarily  represent  the  official  position  or 
policies  of  the  V,S,  Department  of  Justice, 
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characteristics  are  available— sex,  race,  age  group,  number  of 
offenders,  and  relationship  (if  any)  to  the  victim.  Second,  little 
systematic  work  has  been  done  to  date  on  the  accuracy  of  the 
victim^s  reports  of  these  offender  variables  (but  see  Buckhout, 
1974,  and  Loftus,  1981),  Thirc!,  because  these  data  depend  on 
reports  of  victims,  the  data  include  only  offenses  in  >vhich  the 
victim  sees  the  offender:  rape,  robbery*  assault,  and  personal 
larceny  with  contact  between  the  victim  and  offender  Fourth, 
questions  related  to  incidence  versus  prevalence  cannot  be 
resolved  with  these  data.  For  example,  the  question  of  whether 
the  disproportionate  number  of  males  among  offenders  is  due  to  a 
small  proportion  of  males  repeatedly  offending  or  due  to  a  large 
proportion  of  males  rarely  offending  cannot  be  resolved  with 
these  data.  Even  within  these  limitations,  however,  the  NCSdata 
hold  potential  that  i^  not  {ound  in  self-report  or  official  data 
(McDermott  A  Hindelang,  1981). 

There  is  growing  national  concern  regarding  perceived  changes 
in  serious  juvenile  crime  over  the  last  decade.  The  overriding 
perception  among  many  is  that  juvenile  crime  has  sharply 
increased:  juveniles  are  committing  mere  seriouw  violent  crimes, 
like  robberies  and  rapes;  younger  age  groups  are  becoming 
involved  in  serious  crimes:  more  females  are  becoming  involved 
in  serious  crimes;  and  juveniles  are  using  weapons  more  often  in 
committing  their  offenses  and  are  ;  •  us  increasing  the  likelihood 
of  injury  to  their  victims.  These  n^  jns  are  often  reflected  in  the 
popular  media.^  Moreover,  important  policy  is  being  introduced 
on  the  basis  of  these  notions.  Legislative  action  in  the  form  of 
potentially  harsher  penalties  for  juveniles  who  commit  serious 
crimes  continues  in  virtually  every  state  legislature  in  the  United 
States  (see  Smith,  Alexander,  Kemp,  &  Lcmert,  t980b,  for  more 
details  regarding  legislative  trends). 

The  issues  stated  above  are  empirical  questions  and  it  is  of 
c  itical  importance  to  examine  this  phenomenon  with  the  most 
comprehcTisive  and  timely  data  available.  National  Crime  Survey 
data  will  be  utilized  in  this  article  to  assess  the  extent  to  which 
patterns  of  offending  in  personal  crimes  by  juvenile  offenders 
have  changed  over  the  1973  to  1980  period.  For  example,  have 
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changes  in  ihc  rate  of  offending  occurred  in  the  United  States  or 
are  changes  evident  only  in  select  urban  areas«  as  som^  researchers 
have  suggested  (see  "^PreSiminary  Analysis,''  I98M982,  and 
Shannon,  1982)?  Have  the  types  of  crime  committed  by  juveniles 
chanjged?  For  instance,  is  the  proportion  of  theft  offenses  dur  to 
robbery  (in  contrast  to  personal  larceny)  changing  over  time? 

Throughout  this  article  three  age  groups  of  offenders  will  be 
examined.  The  first  major  gtonpjuvenih  offenders,  are  those 
offenders  perceived  by  their  victims  to  x>t  under  18  years  of  ;i(ge/ 
In  order  to  provide  finer  age  breakdowns,  three  subgroups  of 
juvenile  offenders  will  be  differentiated:  those  under  12,  those  12 
to  14,  and  those  15  to  17  years  old.  The  second  major  group, 
youthful  offenders,  are  those  offenders  perceived  by  their  victims 
to  be  18  to  20  years  old.  The  third  major  group,  adull  offenders, 
arc  those  perceived  by  their  victims  to  be  21  years  )f  age  oi  older. 
The  use  of  these  luree  major  age  groupings  o^  jffendcrs  will 
permit  analyses  of  age-related  differences  in  ofi  ding.  Before 
turning  to  the  findings,  however,  it  is  necessary  lO  give  some 
at:ention  to  the  data  lo  be  used  in  this  analysis. 


The  data  prescnied  in  this  article  'c  from  the  NCS  national 
sample,  collected  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  the  Census,  in 
cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Justice  Statistics.  In  the  national 
survey,  probability  samples  of  housing  units  were  selected  on  the 
basis  of  a  stratified,  multistage,  cluster  design.  The  data  used  in 
this  article  cover  the  period  from  1973  to  1980.^ 

The  total  annual  i^amplc  si^e  for  the  national  surveys  is  about 
60,000  houschoUjs  containing  about  136,000  individuals.  The 
total  interviewed  sample  is  vcomposed  of  six  independently 
selected  suhsamples  of  about\|0,000  households  with  22.000 
individuals.  Each  subsample  is  imtrviewed  in  successive  months 
about  victimizations  suffered  in  the  preceding  6  months;  each 
subsample  is  interviewed  twice  per  year.  Forer.ample,  in  January 
22.000  individuals  (in  10,000  households)  are  interviewed.  In  the 
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following  month— and  in  each  of  the  ntM  4  succeeding  months— 
an  independent  probability  sample  of  the  same  size  is  interviewed. 
In  July,  the  housing  units  originally  interviewed  in  January  arc 
revisited  and  interviews  are  repeated;  likewise,  the  original 
February  sample  units  are  revisited  in  AugU5t,  the  March  units  in 
September,  and  so  forth.  Each  time  they  arc  interviewed  in  the 
national  survey,  respondents  are  asked  about  victimizations  that 
they  may  have  suffered  during  the  6  months  preceding  the  month 
of  interview. 

Thus,  the  national  survey  js  conducted  using  a  panel  design;  the 
panel  consists  of  addresses.  Interviewers  return  to  the  same 
housing  units  every  6  months.  If  the  family  contacted  during  the 
last  interview  cycle  has  moved,  the  new  occupants  are  inicrvicwH. 
If  the  unit  no  longer  exists  or  is  condemned,  it  isdropped  from  the 
sample,  but  new  units  are  added  tp  the  sample  periodically.  For 
household  units,  this  is  accomplished  by  a  continuing  sample  of 
new  construction  permits.  No  attempt  is  made  to  trace  families 
that  have  moved.*  Housing  units  in  the  panel  are  visited  a 
maximum  of  seven  times,  after  which  they  are  rotated  out  of  the 
panel  and  replaced  by  a  new,  independent  probability  sample; 
maximum  time  in  ihc  sample  for  any  housing  unit,  then,  is  3 
years. 

This  article  will  be  concerned  with  the  personal  crimes  o'"rapc. 
robbery,  assault,  and  personal  larceny  (pocket  picking  and  purse 
snatching).  Although  the  survey  also  collects  data  on  the 
household  crimes  of  burglary,  larceny  from  the  household,  and 
motor  vehicle  theft,  as  well  as  on  the  commercial  crimes  of 
burglary  and  robbery  for  selected  years,  these  crimes  will  not  be 
included  here.^  As  indicated  above,  the  analysis  requires  reports 
from  victims  regarding  what  transpired  during  the  event— 
particularly  regarding  characteristics  such  as  the  perceived  age  of 
ihe  offcnder-and  hence  only  those  crimes  generally  involving 
contact  between  victims  and  offenders  will  yield  this  information. 
The  details  about  what  happened  during  the  event  arc  gathered  by 
means  of  personal  interviews  with  ihc  victims  themselves.** 

Since  its  inception,  the  NCS  has  utilized  personal  visit 
interviewing  and  has  allowed  telephone  interviews  only  for 
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callbacks.  In  February,  1980,  a  major  change  was  initiated  in  the 
NCS  interviewing  procedure  that  entailed  an  increased  amount  of 
telephone  interviewing,  Now  households  who  are  in  the  sample 
for  the  second,  fourth,  and  sixth  time  are  interviewed  primarily  by 
telephone  (see  Walsh,  198t;  Paez&  Dodge,  1982).  The  effects  of 
this  change  in  data  collection  procedure  on  the  1980  data  arc  not 
totally  known  at  this  time  and  caution  must  be  exercised  when 
comparing  the  1980  data  with  results  from  previous  years. 
Preliminary  analysis  reveals  that  telephone  interviews  are  less 
productive  in  eliciting  reports  oi  victimizations  compared  with 
the  standard  NCS  face*to*face  interviews,  particularly  for  the 
crimes  of  penonal  larceny  without  contact  and  assault  (see 
Wolf  man  A  Bushery,  1977;  Walsh,  1981;  Paee  St  Dodge,  1982). 

Depending  on  whether  one  or  more  than  one  offender  is 
reported  by  the  victim  to  have  been  involved  in  the  incident, 
victims  are  asked  one  of  two  series  of  questions  relating  to 
offender  characteristics.'  If  atone  offender  victimized  the  respon- 
dent, that  offendcr*s  characteristics  are  simply  recorded.  If  more 
than  one  offender  was  involved,  it  is,  of  course,  possible  to  have 
offenders  of  different  ages,  sexes,  and  races.  In  general,  the  tables 
and  figures  shown  in  thia  article  in  which  both  lone  and  multiple- 
offender  incidents  arc  included,  use  the  age  of  the  oUesi  of  the 
multiple  offenders.  Prelimin  j  analysis  shows  that  more  often 
than  not,  multiple  offeno  fall  into  the  same  age  group;  for  this 
reason,  whether  the  you  .  ^  or  the  oldest  of  the  multiple 
offenders  is  used  has  tittle  ...  .acl  on  the  results  (see  Laub,  1982, 
for  more  details). 


One  of  the  most  general  questions  to  be  asked  is  whether  the 
number  of  personal  victimisations  committed  by  juveniles  has 
increased  subsianiially  in  the  1973  lo  1980  period.  Or,  one  could 
ask  •A'heiher  the  ra(e  of  personal  victimizations  committed  by 
juveniles  increased  from  1973  to  1980.  A  related  but  distinct 
question  li,  among  all  personal  crimes  occuring  h«i.^  Xhc proporiion 
of  olfcnscs  ailribuiable  to  juveniles  increased  markedly? 
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Figure  I  shows  that  for  the  1973-1980  period,  the  trend  lines 
representing  the  total  raw  number  of  estimated  personal  victimiza- 
tions (rapes,  robberies,  assaults,  and  personal  larcenies)  attribu- 
table to  each  age  agroup  are  relatively  flat.  The  data  reveal  a 
gradual  increase  in  the  total  raw  number  of  personal  crimes 
attributable  to  adult  offenders  from  1973  to  1979  (about  21%, 
then  a  slight  decline  appears  from  1979  to  1980  (about  7%).  It  is 
important  to  note,  however,  that  changes  in  the  data  collection 
procedure  may  have  affected  the  1980  estimales..Thus,  although 
from  1973  to  1980,  the  raw  number  of  personal  crimes  attributed 
to  aduli  offenders  increased  by  12%,  the  1973  to  1979  data  reveal 
an  increase  of  21%. 

A  smaller  increase  appears  in  the  total  raw  number  of  personal 
crimes  aliribulablc  to  youthful  offenders  (about  7%  for  the  1973 
to  1980  period  and  9%  for  the  1973  to  1979  period).  Nevertheless, 
in  contrast  to  the  other  age  groups,  there  was  a  decrease  of  about 
21^f  in  the  toial  raw  number  of  personal  ci'imcs  attributable  to 
juvenile  oflcndcrs  from  1973  to  1980.  Although  revealing  a  less 
dramaiic  decline,  the  data  from  1 973  to  1 979  show  a  13%  decrease 
in  personal  crimes  committed  by  juveniles. 

ilowevcr,  because  the  number  of  potential  offenders  in  each  of 
the  age  groups  shown  hiis  noi  remained  constant  over  the  8-year 
period  and  juveniles  in  particular  are  the  only  age  group  to  show  a 
steady  decline  over  the  period  in  question,  data  on  age-specific 
rates  of  offending  provide  a  more  meaningful  portrait  of  the 
phenomenon  in  question.  In  addition,  due  to  the  fact  that  there 
arc,  for  example,  far  more  adults  than  persons  aged  18  to  2U  and 
12  10  17  in  the  populuijon,  it  is  important  to  recast  the  data  in 
Fijiure  I  mlo  age-specific  raies  of  ollending. 

In  Figure  2»  the  data  presented  in  Figuic  I  ha^^c  been  converted 
to  rates  ol  i^lfcnding  per  lOCOOOof  the general  population  in  each 
age  group,  by  dividing  the  raw  number  of  esti  mated  victimi/alions 
attributed  to  u  given  age  group  by  the  number  of  persons  in  the 
general  population  who  fall  within  that  age  group,  times  100,000. 

The  data  in  |-igure  2  show  that  in  the  1973  to  1980  period,  the 
age-spccjlu:  rate  of  offending  for  adults  and  >outhful  offenders 
evidences  a  slight  decline  ( 1 .6<".  and  1  A7(.  respectively).  However, 
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as  noted  above,  the  estimates  for  1980  may  ha-ve  been  affected  by 
changes  in  the  data  collection  procedure.  Thus,  it  is  important  to 
contrast  1973  to  1980  changes  with  changes  appearing  auring 
1973  to  1979.  In  this  case,  the  age-specific  rale  of  offending  for 
adults  and  youthful  offenders  reveal  a  slight  increase  (8t^  and  I9f, 
respectively)  for  the  1973  to  1979  peiiod.  In  contrast,  the 
comparable  rale  for  juveniles  aged  12  lo  17  shows  a  sharp 
decrease  for  the  1973  lo  1980  period  (about  20%)  Knd  a  slight 
decline  for  the  1973  lo  1979  period  (about  6%).  For  all  three  age 
groups,  the  percentage  changes  in  the  rales  from  year  to  year  are 
also  presented  in  Figure  2.  Although  the  1980  estimates  must  be 
viewed  cautiously,  one  can  conclude  that  the  rale  of  juvenile 
offending  in  personal  crimes  did  not  increase  subsianlially  for  the 
period  in  question. 

Overall,  then,  the  rate  of  juvenile  offending  in  personal  crimes 
in  the  United  Sjalw,  as  shown  in  these  data,  is  down,  not  up.  But 
we  also  knowihat  serious  juvcni'c  crime  lends  to  be  concentrated 
in  urban  areas  (see  Zimring.  1977,  p.  18).  One  can  ask  then 
whether  the  above  pattern  is  maintained  when  the  data  are 
disaggregated  by  extent  of  urbajiizaiion  and/or  size  of  place?  In 
other  words,  perhaps  the  perceived  increases  in  the  rate  of 
Juvenile  offending  are  evident  only  in  urban  areas  or  in  places 
whcic  a  large  number  of  persons  reside.  The  data  in  F'gure  3 
display  rates  of  offending  in  personal  crimes  in  urban  areas 
(defined  here  as  the  central  cities  of  SMSAs)  by  age  of  offender 
and  year."  The  rates  of  offending  for  youthful  offenders  and 
adults  increased  over  the  1973  lo  1980  period  by  14%  and  3%, 
respectively.  At  the  same  time,  however,  for  the  1973  to  1979 
period,  the  rate  of  youthful  offending  shows  a  decline  of  2%  and 
fix:",  of  adult  offending  evidences  a  14%  increase.  Again,  it  is 
important  to  note  that  the  1980  estimates  should  be  viewed 
cautiously.  This  is  particularly  true  when  examining  the  rate  of 
juvenile  offending  in  urban  areas,  which  reveals  a  substantial 
decline  (about  25%  from  1973)  to  1980  and  virtually  no  change 
from  1973  to  1979.  Notwithstanding,  one  can  conclude  that  the 
rate  of  juvenile  offending  in  urban  areas  for  personal  crimes  did 
not  increase  substantially  for  the  period  in  question. 
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on9  Of  mora  than  on«  oHor>d«f  Alto  ticltKJtd  art  viclimUationa  (about  1%  ol  iho  total) 
commmad  by  offoooafv  pofco<vod  lo  bo  ur*df  12  yoaraof  ago. 
c  PtfcanUgachaDgafrompmtouayMr. 

FI«ufo  3:  EatImM  nutt  of  OffomMna  hi  Total  Pa raoMi  Crtmaa  (P*' J 

Pataona  \n  Eoc«i  PopuloUon  Subflroup),  Ia  Urbair  Araaa  by  ^tor  oo^ 
Ago  of  Otfofidaff'.  NC*  NoltOflil        1173  lo  1810' 


In  a  similar  fashion,  Figure  4  presents  rates  of  offending  in 
personal  crimes  in  places  with  1,000,000  or  more  inhabitants  by 
age  of  offender  and  year.  These  data  reveal  a  great  deal  more 
fluctuation  compared  with  the  data  appearing  in  the  previous 
figures.  Therefore,  it  is  d  ifficult  to  discuss  any  concrete  patterns  in 
thcdata.  Overall,  the  rate  of  juvenile  offending  does  not  show  any 
pattern  of  dramatic  increases  (with  the  possible  exception  of  the 
1978  data).  The  rate  of  adult  offending  seems  to  reveal  a  slightly 
increasing  trend  for  the  period  in  question.  In  contrast,  the  rate 
for  youthful  offenders  shows  a  decrc?ise  for  the  1973  to  1977 
period,  but  an  increase  from  1977  to  1980  and  1978-1980. 
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•  tnciudtt  p«rc9iv«0  $g9  ol  loot  and  p«fc«iv^i  agt  of  oldasi  mullipit  off«nd«f 

b  (Excludtt  incidtnU  (about  S%  of  |h«  total)  in  which  lh«  victim  did  not  know  whoth«r  »h«rt 

w4»  on«  or  mor«  than  on«  offand^f .  Alto  axcludrd  ara  victimisations  (about  i%  of  lha  total) 

committed  by  offenders  parcaiv#d  to  tM  und^r  12  yaart  ui  aga. 

c  Parctnta^  cbanga  from  prtvioui  yMr. 

FIgurt  4:  Esl}fii«t««  IlitM  of  Off«fidlffifl  In  ToM  Ptriorct  CrtmM  (mt  100.000 
P^rtMt  Hi  Cwh  PoptiMIOfi  Suboroup),  In  Pltc#t  witti  1.000.000  or 
Mert  Pmons,  by  Ytar  Mid  Ag«  61  Oft«f>d««.  NC9  NMonil  Data.  1073 
tolMO^ 

Thus,  overall,  the  rate  of  juvenile  offending  in  personal  crimes 
in  the  United  States,  in  urban  areas  and  in  places  with  1,000,000 
or  more  inhabitants,  shows  a  steady  or  declining  pattern  over  the 
1973  to  1980  period.  At  the  same  time,  the  rate  of  offending  in 
personal  crimes  for  youthful  offenders  an^l  adults  in  the  United 
States,  in  urban  areas,  and  in  places  with  1,000,000  or  more 
inhabitants,  reveals  a  steady  or  increasing  pattern  over  the  1973  to 
1980  period.  In  addition,  the  data  show  that  each  year  the  rate  of 
offending  for  the  18  to  20  year  old  group  is  substantially  higher 
than  that  for  the  U  to  17  year  old  group,  whose  rate  in  turn  is 
higher  than  that  for  adults. 
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As  is  evident  from  Figure  l,ihc  aggregate  raw  number  of  rape, 
roh^-ry,  assault;  and  personal  larceny  victimbations  attribu* 
taLlj  to  adult  offenders  every  year  was  more  {h\n  that  for 
offenders  in  the  other  age  groups  combined.  Juvenile  offenders 
ac  -^unlcd  for  almost  o'^e-quarttr  of  the  raw  number  of  total 
personal  victimizations  for  1973  to  1980;  youthful  offenders 
accounted  for  one-sixth  and  adult  offenders  three-fifths  of  these 
incidents.  The  data  in  Table  t  are  disaggregated  by  type  of  cnme 
an^*  year  as  well  as  displaying  a  detailed  age  of  offender 
bi^  ikdown.  For  the  most  part,  the  proportion  of  incidents  of 
each  crime  type  (rape,  robbery,  assault,  and  personal  larceny) 
accounted  for  by  the  respective  age  groups  is  similar  across  years. 
Therefore,  there  appears  to  be  little  support  for  tue  notion  that 
the  proportion  of  robberies,  aggravated  assaults,  and  rapes 
committed  by  juveniles  is  increasing  in  the  period  from  1973  to 


There  are  some  important  age  variations  across  ciime  types 
that  ought  to  be  noted.  F'lr  instance,  the  age  distribution  for 
personal  larceny  shovvs  substantial  involvement  of  the  younger 
age  groups,  but  the  distribution  for  tape  is  skewed  toward  the 
oldest  age  group  and  this  has  remained  the  case  for  ihc  8-ycar 
trend  period.  More  specifically,  in  the  1973  to  1980  period 
(aggregate data  not  shown)  juvenile  offenders  accounted  for  29% 
of  all  personal  larcenies  compared  with  9%  of  all  rapes,  whereas 
adults  account  for  40%  of  the  former  and  "^5%  of  the  latter.  It  is 
also  interesting  to  note  that  the  proportion  of  personal  crimes 
attributable  to  offenders  less  than  1 2  years  of  age  remained  stable 
over  ihc  period  in  question.  Thus,  these  data  seem  to  cast  doubt 
on  ihcsupposition  that  the  proportion  of  seriouc  personal  crimes 
aiiributable  to  younger  juveniles  has  increased  over  the  last 
8  years. 

In  summar>',  with  respect  to  aspects  of  the  data  pi^sented  to 
ihis  point,  they  suggest  generally  steady  or  declining  patterns  in 
the  rate  of  juvenile  offending  in  personal  crimes  by  year  for  the 
United  Stales  as  a  whole,  as  well  as  ia  urban  areas  and  places 
with  a  I  ,^>0{),000  or  more  residents.  Moreover,  there  appears  to  be 
Hitie  change  in  the  types  of  personal  crimes  juveniles  become 
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Ptrotntest  DteMbutlon  Of  IMtIM  Ao«  Of  Off Mid^r*,  by 
Jypm  of  CHmt  and  Voir,  NCt  Nattontl  Data,  1B73  to  19t0' 
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involved  in.  Specifically!  these  data  indicate  that  the  vast  majority 
of  rapes  reported  to  NCS  interviewers  are  committed  by  adults, 
whereas  the  majority  of  personal  larcenies  reported  to  survey 
interviewers  are  committed  by  juvenile  and  youthful  offenders. 
Thus,  to  the  extent  that  recent  legislative  and  policy  changes  are 
premised  on  the  assumption  that  juvenile  involvement  in  personal 
crimes  has  increased  substantially,  or  on  the  assumption  that 
juveniles  constitute  an  increasing  proportion  of  those  committing 
personal  offenses,  particularly  violent  offenses,  the  data  presented 
to  this  point  simply  do  not  support  such  changes. 

The  question  arises  as  to  what  extent  are  the  trends  in  the  NCS 
victimization  data  on  serious  juvenile  crime  in  agreement  with 
data  generated  from  self-report  studies  or  official  sources  of  data. 
Our  research  comparisons  focus  primarily  on  self-report  results 
from  the  National  Youth  Survey  and  research  using  official  data 
from  the  National  Juvenile  Justice  Assessment  Center  and  the 
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National  Center  Tor  Juvenile  Justice.  It  is  important  to  note  that 
preliminary  comparisons  Trom  the  national  survey  of  scir- 
reported  delinquency  show  that  "^the  level  of  delinquent  behavior 
has  remained  about  the  same  over  the  past  decade  (I967«I977). 
This  fmding  contradicts  the  popular  misconception  that  juvenile 
delinquency  has  been  increasing  over  this  petiod.*"  (OfTice  of 
Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention,  1980,  p.  13). 
Furthermore,  in  regard  to  more  recent  seif*report  data  from  1 976 
to  1978,  Knowles,  &  Canter  (1981)  state  that  "^in  general,  the 
longitudinal  trends  for  any  of  these  age  cohorts  on  these  offenses 
could  not  be  characterized  as  smooth  monotonic  increases  or 
decreases*"  and  "^examination  of  these  trends  across  different 
cohorts  did  not  reveal  simple  linear  or  curvilinear  functions** 
(1981.  p.  321). 

In  addition,  preliminary  analysis  using  official  data  indicate  a 
similar  trend*  According  to  analyses  of  UCR  data. 

These  lorficial]  data  help  put  serious-violent  juvenile  crime  into 
the  proper  perspective.  Contrary  to  current  popular  misconception 
in  the  U.S.:  violent  youth  crimesconstitutc  a  very  small  proportion 
of  all  criminality;  such  crimes  do  not  appear  to  be  increasing 
significantly  .  .  .  (Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency 
Prevention,  1980,  p.  35). 

Moreover,  Smith,  Alexander,  Halatyn,  &  Roberts  (1980a)  write 
of  their  extensive  analysis  of  UCR  data, 

the  second  topical  question,  i.e.,  **ls  serious  crime  among  juveniles 
increasing?*',  [should]  be  answered  with  a  cautious  "no."  To  the 
extent  possible,  UCR  arrest  rate  information  suggests  a  decrease 
in  juvenile  arrest  rates  for  both  the  violent  and  property  indexes 
[for  the  recent  period,  1974-1975  to  the  prcscntl  (1980a,  p.  110). 

Interestingly,  juvenile  court  statistics  also  reveal  that  the  estimated 
number  of  cases  handled  by  juvenile  courts  has  decreased  each 
year  from  1975  to  1979  (Snyder,  Finnegan,  Smith,  Fcinberg, 
Hutzier,  &  McFall,  1982,  p.  2).  Therefore,  three  diverse  national 
sources  of  data— NCS  victimization,  sclf-report,  and  official 
(arrest  and  court)  data— seem  to  be  in  agreennient  that  serious 
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juveni  e  cri  .)e  over  the  last  decade  has  remained  stable  or  has,  in 
fact,  declined;  :hi$  is  quite  contrary  to  numerous  reports  of 
substantial  increases  during  thi:*  period 


Over  the  last  decade,  serious  cr'minal  behavior  by  juveniles  has 
been  portrayed  by  the  nnedia  as  increasingly  common,  particularly 
in  urban  areas,  and  possessing  a  malicious,  violent  character.  For 
example,  Time  magazine  writes, 

people  have  always  accused  kids  of  getting  away  with  murder. 
Now  that  is  alt  loo  literally  true.  Across  the  U  .S.  a  pattern  of  crime 
has  emerged  thai  is  both  perplexing  and  appalling.  Many  young- 
ster!! appear  to  be  robbing  and  raping,  maiming  and  murdering  as 
casually  as  they  go  to  a  movie  or  join  a  pickup  baseball  game.  A 
new,  rtmorsele'ss,  mutant  juvenile  seems  to  have  been  born,  and 
there  IS  no  more  terrifying  figure  in  America  today  (Youth  Crime 
IMaguc,"  1977,  p.  18). 

Furthermore,  law  enforcement  officials  have  expressed  similar 
views;  for  instance.  Deputy  Police  Commissioner  of  New  York 
City,  Kenneth  Conboy,  recently  stated  that  the  crimes  for  which 
these  youngsters  are  being  arrested  arc  **more  ruthless  and 
remorseless  and  criminally  sophisticated  than  ever  before"* (Bier- 
man,  1982,  p.  2). 

The  past  decade  has  also  been  characterized  by  a  growing 
public  concern  with  crime  (sec  Flanagan,  van  Alstyne,  & 
Goltfrcdson.  1982;  pp.  178-182),  along  with  legislative  action, 
some  of  which  has  lesuUed  in  potentially  more  severe  penalties 
for  juveniles  who  commit  serious  crimes  (see  Smith  ct  al.,  1980b, 
lor  more  details  regarding  legislative  trends).  Because  of  this 
groundswcll  of  concern  and  controversy  regarding  juvenile  crime, 
it  has  become  imperative  to  investigate  empirically  the  nature  and 
extent  of  this  phenomenon  with  the  best  and  must  timely  data 
available.  The  National  Crime  Survey  data  analyzed  in  this  report 
shed  important  light  on  the  trends  and  patterns  of  juvenile. 
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youthful  offender,  and  adult  crimes  from  1973  to  1980.  In  many 
ways,  this  investigation  fails  to  support  empirically  the  popular 
presentations  of  the  media  and  the  public,  and,  perhaps  more 
importantly,  seems  to  contradict  current  legislative  policies  and 
trends. 

*  The  NCS  data  do  not  support  the  contention  tha'.  for  the 
personal  crimes  of  rape,  robbery,  assault,  and  personal  larceny, 
juvenile  crime  has  risen  dramatically  over  the  last  8  years,  -ew© 
data  show  that  rhe  rate  of  juvenile  offending  in  personal  crimes  in 
the  United  States  as  a  whole,  in  urban  areas,  and  in  places  with 
1,000.000  or  ipore  inhabitants,  has  remained  stable,  or  has 
declined,  over  the  1973  to  1980  period^  To  be  sure,  juvenile 
involvement  in  the  personal  crimes  of  rape,  robbery,  assault,  and 
larceny  is  substantial.  However,  the  NCS  data  are  not  consistent 
with  the  growing  national  alarm  regarding  serious  juvenile  crime. 

Yet,  numerous  state  legislatures  have  passed  or  are  con- 
templating passage  of  legislation  that  would  in  effect  dramatically 
change  juvenile  justice  systems  as  they  are  presently  con.stituted. 
Some  of  these  changes  include  lowering  the  maximum  juris- 
dictional age  of  the  juvenile  court,  legislative  exclusion  of  certain 
offenses  from  the  juvenile  court  jurisdiction,  making  waiver  to 
adult  court  less  restrictive,  and  redesigning  sentencing  schemes  in 
juvenile  court  to  allow  for  the  possibility  of  longer  sentences  for 
juvenile  offenders  (sec  Smith  et  al.,  1980b). 

At  the  foundation  of  these  critical  policy  changes  is  the  belief 
thai  serious  juvenile  crime  has  become  rampant  and  is  ever 
ircrcasing,  and  that  juvenile  justice  systems  are  no  longer  in 
control  of  their  clientele  (see  Schuster,  1982).  It  is  hoped  that 
empirical  data  on  serious  juvenile  crime,  rather  than  perceptions 
and  media  accounts,  inform  public  policies  i^garding  juvenile 
of ff  n'iprs.  1  his  being  th  :  c.-se,  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  widespread 
'.weeping  changes  now  being  considered  for  handling  serious 
juvenile  offenders,  the  NC  S  data  for  the  1973  to  1980  period 
suggest  a  more  ciutious  and  moderate  approach  (see  Schuster, 
19X2.  for  additional  support  for  this  position). 

Moreover,  in  the  future,  every  effort  should  be  made  to  subject 
the  a.ssumptions  of  critical  -ind  fundamental  statutory  changes  in 
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juvcnjlc  juslicc  lo  ihc  empirical  tests  thai  are  possible  with  data 
seirsuch  as  the  National  Crime  Survey.  For  example,  researchers 
should  continue  to  document  trends  in  serious  juvenile  crime 
both  at  the  national  level  and  for  selected  cities  in  the  United 
States.  These  kinds  of  analyses  are  essential  for  the  formulation  of 
rational  public  policy  regarding  serious  Juvenile  crime. 


1.  For  a  complete  diicutftion  of  Ihe  probkms  of  ofncUl  %xA  lelf-report  data,  tee 
Hindelang.  Hinchuand  Weis(l98l). 

2.  For  mort  information  on  the  NCS  daU,  we  Uuh  (I9ft2). 

3.  Sec.  for  eaample,  "Youih  Crime  Plague,- (1977,  pp.  18-30):  Basler  (IWI.  p.  67): 
Castillo  ( 1981.  pp.  A*  I .  fr4).  For  more  diKUSsion  on  thcw  general  issues  s^  Ziinrini 
(1981,  1979) 

4.  In  order  to  preKni  more  accurate  offending  rate  data  in  Figure  2.  it  was  desirable  to 
rrsirici  ihe  age  range  of  )uvenik  offenders  to  12-  and  l7*year*old  offenders.  Because 
Figure  2  designed  lo  parallrl  Figure  I.  the  juvenile  offender  data  there  too  were 
restricted  lo  1 2*  to  P.year-old  offenders.  Incidents  in  which  the  offender  was  perceived  by 
the  uciim  to  be  under  12  years  of  age  account  for  about  Kt  of  the  total  number  of 
\ictimi/at}on) 

5  See  Garofalo  and  Hindelang  (1977)  and  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census  (n.d.)  for 
additional  deuil  about  design  and  collectron.  The  datii  reported  m  this  article  represent 
esiimales  of  crimes  occurring  m  the  United  States,  based  on  weighted  sample  data.  It  is 
possible  to  make  these  estimates  because  a  probability  sample  of  respondents  were 
sur\e>ed.  The  interview  completion  rate  in  the  national  sample  is  about  95%  or  more  of 
those  selected  to  be  interviewed  in  any  given  period. 

6  Thii  procedure  may  not  completely  ignore  mobile  families.  Although  no  attempt  is 
made  to  trace  families  that  move  away  from  an  address  in  the  sample,  a  similarly  mobile 
family  may  mo^e  mto  that  address  and  will  be  included  in  the  survey.  For  more  discussion 
on  ihls  important  point,  see  Fienherg  (1980)  and  Uhnen  and  Reiss  ( 1978). 

7.  Series  crimes  are  al$o  excluded  from  the  analysis.  For  a  full  discussion  of  series 
crimes  see  GarofaJo  and  Hindetang  ( 1977)  unu  Haet  and  Dodge  ( 1982). 

H  On  the  basisof  the  details  of  precisely  what  transpired  •  whether  force  or  threat  of 
force  vhas  u^fd  by  Ihe  offender,  whether  some  theft  was  attempted  oi  completed,  whether 
serious  injui  was  sustained,  and  ^o  on  -  tnmes  art  clasnfiec;  according  to  definitions  used 
in  the  Uniform  Crime  /^rpom  (Webster.  1978)  In  a  small  proportion  of  cases  (victims  1 2 
and  \y  >ears  of  age  and  *  .ctims  v^ho  for  sonie  physical  or  mental  reason  are  unable  to 
respond  for  themselves),  intcr\iews  are  completed  by  proxy  with  another  household 


9  In  January  of  1979.  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  began  using  a  revised  questionnaire  in 
(he  household  suT\cy.  In  order  to  »nsure  comparability  across  years,  changes  were  r^^de 
such  that  roponscs  from  ihe  new  questionnaire  could  be  reformatted  tocotncide  w  iih  the 
old  survey  questionnaire.  Thus,  our  data  are  based  on  the  format  of  the  old  survey 
quc^iinnnaire 
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10.  FopuUiinn  estimates  for  the  denuminatori  of  ihc  rate^  vhown  in  Figure  2  are 
drrived  from  the  Nanonal  Crime  Survey  iiself.  Because  respondentiv  under  1 2  yein  of  age 
are  not  interviewed  in  the  survey,  iheirestimaied  number  in  the  general  population  cannot 
be  obtained  (rom  the  survey  ami  hence  the  youngeM  age  group  ii  from  1 2  to  1 7  yean  of  age, 
rather  ihan  under  18  as  in  lubKqueni  tables.  Offenses  attributable  to  the  offender 
perceived  to  be  under  1 2  yean  of  age  (about  I  %  of  the  total)  have  been  excluded  from  the 
numerators  of  the  rates  for  12*  to  l7<y<>ar*o)ds. 

1 1.  See  Laub  (1980)  for  a  complete  discuuic  the  dertniiion  of  urban  areas  and 
problems  therein.  For  more  information  on  urban-rural  patterns  of  victimisation,  see 
Uuband  Hij>delang(l9fll). 

12.  For  more  discussion  and  support  for  the  ^'leveling  nfr  of  the  juvenile  offending 
rates,  sec  DuJiburyf  1980),  Zimrtng(l979).and  Snyder  and  Hui?ler(l98i).  For  an  analysis 
of  cnine  trends  from  the  1960s  lo  the  early  1970s,  sec  SkogAn  (1979). 
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Juvenile  Justice: 
Time  for  New  Direction? 
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Jloi  Gal?lii,  Editor 

Ktn  Polk#  Contributing  Editor 


Current  trmdt  iuggctC  that  tftcr  many  ytan  of  inere«M  there  Is « 
iignlficant  downturn  In  the  level  ol  delin(ttiency.  Hoi^'even  much  of  the 
current  public  debate  is  based  on  an  airamption  of  a  continued  itoe  in  youth 
crime. 

It  is  ctudai  that  such  trends  be  dearly  understood.  For  example,  a  decline  in 
the  raus  of  juvenile  crime  does  not  indicate  that  these  levels  are  low^  in  some 
abfolute  sense.  The  1981  rates  are  considerably  higher  than  those  of  twenty 
years  ago.  During  the  1960s  and  early  1970s  the  rates  rose  rapidly; 
however,  since  the  mid*1970s  they  have  declined  (see  Figure  1).  While  thii 
decline  may  be  the  direct  result  of  public  policy  initiatives,  it  may  also  be 
accounted  for  by  proportionately  fewer  young  persons  at  risk  of  becoming 
delinquent 

It  delinquency  declining  because  the  programs  of  the  last  decade  have 
worked?  Or  is  the  problem  simply  taking  care  of  itsell  declining  because  of 
proportional  decrease  in  the  youth  popijdation  and  in  the  importance  of  the 
''youA  problem**  in  the  public^s  mind?  These  two  alternative  explanations 
demonstrate  the  need  for  assessing  our  efforts  in  juvenile  justice.  The 
contributors  to  die  current  volume  Suggest  six  additional  questions  that  are 
important  to  rethinking  juvenile  justice  policy. 

1.  Art  the  proposed  new  policy  initimives  to  deal  with  $eriou$  violent  y  outh  crime 
rtkied  to  juvenite  dctinquency  ratt$? 

The  rate^  of  serious  violent  delinquency  have  remained  virtually 
unchanged  for  the  last  ten  years  (see  Figure  1) .  Yet  lliere  is  an  increasing  call  for 
*'get  tough"  policies  aimed  at  young  offendent  especially  "chronic^  or 
"violenr  offenders.  Similar  policies  are  also  directed  at  adult  offenders  and  the 
result  has  been  a  sharp  upturn  in  the  levels  of  Institutionalization  of  l>oth 
juveniles  and  adul^  in  many  states.  This  trend  has  created  massive  problems  of 
institutioiul  crowding.  Increased  reliance  on  incarceration  and  incapacitation 
has  become  a  major  component  of  our  juvenile  justice  policy. 

Barry  Krisberg  and  Ira  Schwartt,  in  their  article  'Hethinking  Juvenile 
Justice*'*  discuss  this  problem  in  some  detail  wi;h  regard  to  admissions  to 
detention  and  training  schools  They  point  out  that  the  state  variations  in  such 

JIM  GALVINt  Vict  President  Rr»e*fvh  and  ^fotwatioa  N«tiotiRl  CouikU  on  Crime  «nd 
Oetlnqufncy,  Sen  FiA'KiKO^  CaUfo*tii*.  KEN  fOlla  PiofeMor  ol  Sociology,  UnUemity  oi  Oftsoa 
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rttet  are  not  necettarily  Unktd  16  youth  crime  ralet  nor  lo  the  allocation  of 
OJPP  funds  intended  to  help  change  incarceration  polidea, 

2.  h  the  nMve  $irUm$nm  of  mo§t  Mimiuenqf  iieeumtihf  poffrm/ed? 

Lurid  diacutiloni  of  juvenile  contctiona  in  the  popular  media  consistently 
attack  nciddle  courtsT  and  the  penniasi%e  dispositions  that  permit  hardened 
youthhil  cilminab  to  nm  free  m  our  dty  streets^  Sudi  accounts  ignore  the  t^^ 
nature  of  delinquency  and  the  purpose  of  the  juvenile  courts.  Most  jitvenlle 
delinquency  involves  property  crimeik  statue  otfenseii  and  other  public  order 
ofienaes  (see  Figure  2).  Serious  violent  Juvenlk  crime  is  a  smaU  fraction  ^ 
delinquency.  Despite  lecent  altentlons  In  Juvenile  law*  juvenile  courts 
continue  to  spend  much  of  their  time  on  status  offense^  vAdA  would  not  be 
considered  criminal  if  committed  by  an  adult 

One  of  the  controversies  of  the  last  decade  has  to  do  with  the  extent  to 
which  status  offenders  diff^  from  juvenile  felons  and  misdemeaAants. 
Thomas  M.  Kelley,  In  '^tus  Offenders  Can  Be  Different"  provides  evidence 
that  status  offenders  are  distinguishable—that  they  are  less  likely  to  repeat  that 
their  offense  careers  are  different  and  that  ttie  seriousness  of  their  careers  may 
h€  aggravated  by  legal  processing  as  the  labeling  theorists  contend. 

Young  persons  do  commit  serious  crime.  Policy  proposals  for  juvenile 
justice  must  respond  to  the  public's  demand  in  the  1980s  for  safety  and 
protection  from  such  crime  or  be  seen  correctly  u  wrong  and  foolislt  But 
delinquency  lActudes  a  variety  of  behaviors  arid  courts  must  provide  a  range  of 
services.  Protecting  or  advocating  for  young  persons  in  difficulty  is  as  much  a 
part  of  Oie  courts'  role  as  punishing  and  controlling  young  criminals.  Youth 
development  delinquency  prevention  advocacy,  and  treatment  as  well  as 
control  must  be  part  of  juvenile  corrections  policy.  Exchisive  emphasis  on  the 
custodial  or  other  control  of  the  exceptionally  serious  delinquent  %rill  warp  the 
public  policy  debate. 

3.  What  are  the  results  of  the  initiatives  l^egun  in  the  1960s  and  early  1970$  tc 
stem  increasing  delimfuenof  f 

The  19609  and  1970s  saw  a  nundate  for  action  that  made  avaibble 
resources  at  levels  unthinkable  in  previous  decades.  A  non-intervention  theme 
dominated  much  of  what  was  attempted.  While  this  theme  manifested  itself  in 
many  ways  (e.g.,  diversioa  deinstitutionalixitioa  decriminalizatioa  and  a 
concern  for  delinquency  prevention  and  restitution),  an  obvious  intent  was  to 
alter  and  reduce  the  role  of  the  traditional  juvenile  justice  system  in  the  total 
pattern  of  juvenile  justice  policy  and  procedure.  The  %vriters  of  the  present 
volume  argue  that  it  is  time  for  us  to  assess  what  has  been  accomplished  by  the 
expenditure  of  these  resources. 

As  Krisberg  and  Schwartz  point  out  the  deinstitutionalization  of  the  status 
offender  is  one  of  the  reforms  of  the  1970s  that  has  achieved  some  results— for 
fewer  status  offendei)  are  being  incarcerated  The  juvenile  arrest  rates  (see 
Figure  1)  also  suggest  that  arrests  for  such  offenses  are  either  declining  or  they 
are  being  handled  informally  or  both.  However,  states  offenses  are  still 
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proceMcd  by  the  justice  syatem-^in  1981  the  ttatias  offense  arrest  rate  is  more 
than  two  and  a  half  times  that  for  serious  violent  crime. 

Rosemary  Sarri  In  her  paper  on  gender  issues  points  out  that  the 
adiievement  in  deinstitutionalkting  status  offenders  had  much  more  impact  on 
females  than  males.  Sarri  also  suggests  that  the  popular  contention  that  female 
crime  has  become  more  serious  Is  not  supported  by  the  available  evidence 
although  it  is  clear  that  tf  status  offenses  are  exclude^  female  incarceration 
fates  are  rising  more  quickly  than  those  for  males^ 

Schk)Mmsn  and  ScdUt's  fsacintling  review  of  tte 
that  it  may  have  achieved  ita  goala  much  more  successfully  than  did  the  various 
intervention  programs  of  ttie  1970%  despite  their  often  quite  similar  goals. 
Their  paper  presents  evidence  that  if  the  more  recent  experiments  are  found 
without  usehil  result  the  work  of  an  even  earlier  era  may  be  very  relevant  to 
public  polky  in  the  delinquency  area.  They  point  out  that  one  of  the  most 
recognized  of  all  delinquency  programi^  the  Chicago  Area  Project  Is  best 
known  for  its  role  in  the  struggle  of  ideas  over  interventk>n  approadies  but  that 
its  results^  which  are  vety  instructive,  are  not  widely  circulated 

4.  How  0ccunrie  is  public  opinion  on  the  df/infkmcy  i$$ue  and  what  role  should 
pubic  ftar  of  crime  play  in  developing  public  pcHiof? 

Uoyd  Ohiin,  in  '^e  Future  of  Juvenile  justice  Policy  and  Research^'' 
suggests  that  public  opinion  about  delinquency  is  %videly  divergent  from  the 
fKts.  A  recent  poll  (Hauger  et  al  1982)  underscored  this  point  and  also 
demonstrates  the  conflicting  directions  that  public  opinion  can  take  (see  Figure 
3).  The  public^  despite  the  FBI's  figures  on  official  delinquency,  deariy  believes 
that  juvenile  delinquency  is  rapidly  Increasing  and  very  serious^  Tlie  public 
sees  the  fuvenlle  court  as  too  lenient  bi't  still  l>elieves  in  rehabilitation  through 
court  intervention.  Yet  the  public  sees  solutions  to  both  preventing  serious 
youth  crime  and  treating  the  status  offender  as  occurring  outside  of  the 
juvenUe  justice  system.  Ohlin  argues  that  it  is  only  through  organized 
community  programming  involving  youth  and  adults  alike,  that  the  public  fear 
of  crime  can  be  overcome  and  the  energy  behind  it  translated  into  positive 
social  t>eneritSw 

5.  Can  we  identify  and  preserve  the  valuable  elements  of  policy  that  have  emerged  in 
recent  years? 

The  past  twenty  years  have  changed  our  thinking  about  juvenile  delinquency 
and  delinquency  prevention,  treatment,  and  control.  Prior 
to  1960  the  predominant  response  to  delinquency  was  psychological  treatment 
such  as  counseling,  therapy,  or  group  worlg  carried  out  within  closed 
institutional  settings  (there  were  important  cxceptioni^  such  as  the  Chicago 
Area  Project  discussed  by  Schlossman  and  Sedlalg  which  helped  inform  the  new 
policies  of  the  1960s  and  1970s).  From  1960  onward  social  structural  interpreta- 
tions of  delinquency,  became  influentiaL  Questions  were  raised  about  the  role  of 
juvenile  justice  process  in  aggravating  delinquent  l>ehavior.  Proposals 
emerged  emphasizing  work  %vithin  natural  community  settings  as  the  context 
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for  delinquency  programs  (and  implicitly  or  expUdtly  criticizing  closed 
inttitutionAl  tettiivi). 

Few  of  ttiete  program  idtM  were  Implemented  aa  Initially  visualized. 
Nonetheless  tfie  ttieorlsts  and  planners  including  several  of  the  authors  In  the 
piesent  volumtr  have  the  responsibility  of  deKriWng  the  fsilures  of 
implemcniatlon  and  defending  the  baskidcas  that  aie  worth  saving.  I^^ 
%vayi  this  vohmie  Isnol  of  the  ''nothing  works^  variety.  In  particular  botfi  Ohiin 
and  Schlosaman  and  Sedlak  argue  for  preserving  approaches  that  either  have 
been  shown  to  work  In  the  past  or  have  never  been  adequately  tested  despite 
fhelr  conceptual  appeal  Some  Ideas  are  of  potential  importance^  and  some 
programs  worthy  of  expansion.  If  some  policy  leads  following  in  the  past  are 
found  to  be  of  questionable  value  (and  perhaps  destructive^  other  paths 
deserve  consideration* 

Whirtdowegafrmheref 

The  contributors  to  the  present  work  share  a  common  concern  for  the 
shaping  of  public  policy.  The  questions  raised  often  lead  to  negative  findings^ 
but  the  b^tent  is  to  discover  useful  direction  for  future  policy.  While  this  is 
perhaps  clearest  in  Uoyd  Ohiin's  discussion  of  the  future  of  juvenile  justice, 
that  same  concern  for  the  future  Is  shared  by  the  other  authors  to  this  volume. 

The  next  two  decades  will  present  new  conditions  for  youth  and 
delinquency  policy.  What  took  place  in  the  influential  1960  to  1980  period,  as 
%veU  as  in  the  earlier  period  of  the  Chicago  Area  Project  should  provide  lessons 
%vhich  will  lead  to  more  effective  directions  for  public  policy.  That  is  the 
common  intent  of  these  authors. 

This  issue  marks  a  new  era  for  Crime  and  Delinquertqf.  It  is  the  first  issue 
produced  from  start  to  finish  in  our  San  Francisco  offices.  Laurel  Hill  and  Rebecca 
McGovem,  Associate  Editors,  and  Brenda  Logan,  Editorial  Assistant 
of  the  publications  staf(  have  put  in  long  hours  over  the  past  six  months 
in  preparing  for  this  issue  and  in  establishing  the  publications  program  on  the 
West  Coast  This  program,  includes  not  only  Crime  and  Delimiuenq/  but  also  the 
Criminal  Justice  Newsletter,  the  Journal  of  Research  in  Crime  and  Delinquency  and 
the  other  NCCD  publications. 

For  Crime  and  Delinquency,  this  issue  inaugurates  an  approach  we  plan  to 
follow  regularly  in  the  hiture,  that  is,  the  selection  of  a  common  theme  for  the 
articles  appearing  in  a  given  issue.  This  issue  on  Rethinking  Juvenile  Justice'' 
will  t>e  followed  in  the  fsll  by  one  on  adult  prisons.  In  future  years,  we  plan  to 
devote  a  minimum  of  two  of  the  four  issues  each  year  to  a  single  theme.  In  this 
way  we  hope  to  give  special  focus  to  the  concerns  that  are  of  particularly  strong 
interest  in  the  field  at  a  given  time.  At  the  same  time^  those  issues  of  the  jourrul 
that  are  less  narrowly  focused  will  permit  us  to  continue  to  reflect  the  full  range 
of  interest  throughout  the  field. 
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Punishment 

by  Ktvtn  Kri^ 

SIm*  mm  iT  PiMiyfrMii*!  ««ni  JiiiB^imu 
§n  htfi  •!  UM  MM  ifsMNf  wliMl  at  Wmvtrv 
vWc  wlHt  >«■  MS  apM  int  ■nWnf  «  Uw 
ifown^i  tr*  mmOf  iMap        tspMi:  ilM  I  Mm* 


4tim  Mttmi  lU  Wf  f»wry  Mk  ivMioi  Ihil  it 
ikt  WMMtfvMt  iMMlvtTrnUMM  t)H  u4  pMt  Mi 

ikrMfH  •  piippii  ipii  tor      vaft  if  •  tC 


Can  private  enterprise  do 
a  better  job  of  running  our 
prisons  than  the  government? 
Wei  soon  see. 


lUkt  Mm*  ym  mm  i»  ite  im  ImM  imI  tar. 
Tta«.  M  tiM  Mf  af  III  ililft, «  Mia  NMi«t  Mi» 
«0  ite  Mi  dm  pinaM  «  in  mriv  iMtat «  Mi 
Marf  la^  aat  tar  liM  iMMMy.Mriri  Uia  Ml  aC 


ira  ite  iradHiaaal  lapa  af  ite  RCA  CM»iMy.  aT 
aawaa.  vtei*!  RCA  IN  la  4i  wHk  WaavarwMa* 
Amaar  •  RCA  rmm  WmnrnmVk,  tHa  «uia  aiiiniin 
^aUiiiaieii  ilMva*  ii4  lia  ^aaipiay  wakii  i  waitM 
praAc  aa  iIm  apvailaa. 

TMi  H:tla-feaaM  kmumkm^  «Mc1i  1m  baar  Mvaarf 
iir  aifHi  iMia.  mtkm  RCA  a  piaMar  ia  a  gpawtaf 
MMinr  ilM  iiaM  «i|ii  la  late  iff  M  yaar  privaia 
fiii^  vWi  raaaid  iamaiw  ia  Ika  i 


r  Ml  M  O  ■  I 


£*i-i7-  ilk^r^4.tff>i)  f'^J] 
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itSmyg,  ptiiikt.  Ia«i«li»i  %wi 
ikty  ktv«  ktgttt  iiiny«t  M  prhrait  MiiqpriM  itl 
iiw»  ill  MM  if  ibt  fciliwiin  4mmwi  for 
UoM.  At  ilM  MM  lisM,  •  fi«  fiopefrintvpMtai 
artiryiiitioMvinc  tktytto  ■»<  ilWTfrtny 
ikai  ikcy  can  do  ihc  jpti  cflkiMity  aiid  iNwniily. 

**T1M  q««lio«  b  vkctlMr  Mmm  it  J«tt  !• 
ma  MimoM  tad  inhaaiaa  lyMMi  mm  «Miai* 
ly.  or  li  $oiiit  lo  hrin%  torn*  rtal  improviMNft  aai 
at«  Mtas,**  My«  Jfomt  Mllkr,  a  farmtr  MrracUtM 
admlaUirator  and  taadini  ipokiimaa  for  hwitmiiiit 
nfoan  who  turn  tka  National  Cmtor  e«  ianUaiiw 
aad  Alltma'hat,  a  Virgiaia  pewpoay  ikai  affNtalM^ 
aaiivai  to  pritont. 

TlMft  art  at  yti  only  a  twm  KHitrid  frivait  i«Mi<«» 
tioM.TMf  caMonNniachidatktUS.  larMvofMi* 
oaft»  tiM  iMNiliraiion  aad  NaianHviion  I 
tlia  lUit  oC  FlorMa.  Bai  Mfoiiaiii 
baiwan  oompaiiiaa  aad  pwfeapi  a 

gowammtt,  aad  mm  eoaipMiai  iMpa  la  g** 
laio  ibt  kutiiMa  ia  a  M0  way  im  tte  aaar  hit 
Among  ilMin  ara  Control  Data,  RCA.  aad  mmoC iba 
Milon*!  largoH  indvMHal-ooenrity  Maamia. 

**Wt*ra  an  iIm  oillini  idit  oT  a  «Ma  M«  indna- 
try.**  layt  Tnin$  failHan,  diitf  inaacial  «Am  oir 
ilM  Cdrractloni  CorforailM  of  ^aarina.  a  NaiWIla 
Maod  oawpaay  tkai  Manad  Mm»  laat  Urn  aad 
foconOy  landad  lu  §m  MWJaci 

Tktn  hava  katn  few  pHvata  prtaana  tiam  tka  IM 
oantaty.  whan  mom  Mm  iWpind  oaavlM  id 


NooBMky  It  lU  tmm  MM  tte 
.  Tlo  Mai  Mta  aad  Marti 


aril  vko 

and  in  facMta.  Tte  MfiWa  ifOiMm 
onart  mik^  caMO  m  Utht  Mag  •  «m  df 
lafonn  in  tha  1 170^  and  ika  MM  Mk 


laia  nT  ao  panMt  in  tte  pM  It  I 

fMI 

MO  of  OMIptal  taNMOBlfe  I 

orinrti  and  IlM  MwiWogMH  or  foUMiM  iri  ip 

NVMMOiMlMMl 

np  villi  ikoinTOM.  Tka  M«h  feaal 


InikilfTQii  ilmpfifaio 
a  mora  koMdomi  rote«^nvidioga 
alar  alMnailM  m  piiiiM  nadar 


Min 
of  Mali  pM 
nmvMisov 
k  or  kaltany 


lOrikOMlM 


Mm  ayaiaH,  aad  provMt  ika  a^iMiiy  or 
pr^raoH.  Lalaly,  privnio  oaMpriM,  Altai  «kk  a  Im 
naf^rati  oritaimtioni,  fcat  kotn  laMag  aa  iacMilag 
rala  la  ika  jmUtaiiaM,  pimMIm  amlnM-Mtdicnl. 
.andfaod 


XffM  £p^/Vflk  If  «>niMrMtfMr  ^TMiM  «ad< 


joMoMaariyiodaiL 

BaMlka  aaar  oorpirtttMrdtai,«ko  lay  tktlwkk 
Mtdarn  RMatiMai  ttckalMW  Md  prlvaio  otpHat 
Ikty  oaa  MM  iatUniUiat  fMar  aad  im  iMi  mart 
cMply  iM  oaa  iti>onM«nt  UaUbt  oMtl  of  ikt 
IJiO  plai  privalt  Mtaay-^Mt  MidM.  tkiy  ara 

uTWui  Yir  rr' r — r-y-^  ^■-■«^. 

fltMMMmt  May  ipM  aa  anck  M  SI0 1 
yoar  m  Miaailiti,  tkam  aanM  la  ki 
•vpMlL 

RCA"!  WaaMt^yai^  pxkaWy  ikt  km  i 

RCA  itik  OMr  tit  oikoti  tooaaflar  tka  1 
Adoraty  OoMral  laitrand  oonottio 
tk^  oiM  m  Miv  Mp  kard^oro  MagatM  ia 
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•Mt  pvtaM  UteUi  •■  MM  Willi  ■  wv  MMy  nt  Mml  Biumk  if  Mm  ii  itail  M  ■vwtf  ■ 
i^a^,tNia^fci«Mi  tirMpiiKCA,wMi»   mumi  fir  llH  lift^l  |Mnli  prtoM  M  flM^  575- 


 jwWIiteMitMprairMitiM.   m  williw  iiwriiy  priM.  tH»  fmmml  *»m,  i» 

_lpfir»iMtoMta«MMt.1lCANli9Wiii«f*  ki  iiiMiti  iiwiwliri  ite  SoMi  mM.  niri  Art 
«MitaftilM«vMiMMii«toJ«il04iyi«i4«M   ftkM  l«SOO  IMitAl  aHm  Mntag  U.M     tiM  ow- 


.   JwMiawiwm»T— H.  M«M  FiteAl  priMS  to  towritfaOw  «ff« 

WlMtaiRCA0MM«rilMiteJYMaMyite  WiHkM  OarriaM*  a  tfokMaa  to  tka  Bmaa, 

aay  iiiBk«  m  mora  ifeaa  akiml  $4^000  a  |«ar  aaplaiMi  ika  Mai«i  !•  eoMrad  to  a  privait  iMilia- 

r  III  gumawwt  oaairaci.  TkM  tU  vMlara  ii  ii  tton:  "Ralhar  iMa  MM  Q«r  «»«  InMhatioii  to  tOM- 

iaptllnilniliaaiy»Wte>wiaUiMiHiftuit  iMag  tliai  Mlgbl  to  a  MMfantry  pfcwanwpa,  «« 

to  a  Mmm  liiiiUMin  Of  aMiM,  ito  tel  oeM  MM  mi  lo       tto  rM.  Mdia,  k  utoi  !«•  or 


tocMrtaailtooMipaayonMtoiwiirtMMviMy  ikff  yMv*  ^  m  lo  illa  m4  MM  a  plaM.  m  ii  aa 
fmdmi  ma  m  Matfal  orvpit  ai  tto  kMI.  Sa  to,   tomoitaia  wmi.  vWcfe  Um  prhmio  todor  tot  offoroi 


Itoitoii^MiyioaiprmKtoi    mW.  If  ai  mm  Mi*  m*' <to  plaoi  any* 

MiMiinwiiiJ  aaC  iBMiiiai  m  Jawiite    won.     om      trntaan  tto  MMd.**  tte  Mn> 


MM^MMy  oipira^  ■  wwy  ^  

la  ifttitoMliornirUatiraiiavwltoOtot- 

StSilf:!£&M  ««*WeYe  ta»(ing  about  taking 

n>toa4aiM,toiM^^^^  gyy^ay  pefioplo's  Iberty;  says 

■aMai^noMtowmtiyoii*  a  cfitic  of  pTivste  pilsons. 

,  ilTiSa'S^^  •!  question  whether  anyone  bul 

Ma,Mprap«ailtoMiaeritotoMtfailMfMaiai  the  State  ShOUlCt  dO  that.*'' 
Mm  la  Oav.  M  Oratoai.  Sum  oltetoli,  tor- 

wHk  a  kffi  Mafaaai  poyataUM  aai  tacUag  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 


«mM  4a  a  toliar  iak  ttoa  ttoy  «Mi  aMi  la  ^  tte  tract  propoHl  aMavi  oMtiaciort  la  otorfo  ap  la  $45  a 
EctoH  faaaiitAM  ii  a  ■■■piiii  mumw^  aa4  ofl-    4ay  par  prtooaor,  «M«k  OairlMa  layi  «U  aavo  tto 


ikkk  of  Ito  Of  gaalMliM  My  llirr  m  ito  yr^trt  it  Baroaaatoat  25  poreiat  oTvtot  Htova  com  woald 
a  pMk  Mnrtoo.  WWi  atoat  400  fliuii,  tto  Otoa-  to. 


SdMol  Ii  tto  Wmm  prhoMiy  rw  MtvilM.  Tto  Carracttow  CorpanUM  of  Anorka  (CCA)  ii 
Tto  Mont  OavataaiMi  toa  laMBily  iifaorf  oaa-    aMaf  tto  fiMi  raMlag  Mim  to  ito  oaatraot.  Tto 


ttacM  itot  wtfl  toM  aMto  H  tto  MiM  miiMir  to   ooMpaajr  «ai  touMo4  fey  TtoMM  Boailiy,  a  41-yaar- 
.  Tto  laffMi  Maai  ooaM*  toM  Ito   oM  oampfioiaf  aa4  Timimm  lUyaMlMa  yoliiktoi 


 jaa4NaiaiatoaitoiSorTlM<INS).arMck    atoM  altor  tooteoMM  ImMo  roal-MMM  aa4  laoar- 

_„  floftafoi  a  pMi«  aaaM*  of.  flh^  aMoM  la  aaot  vaacaraa.  CCA  ii  tocto4  noaoy  fiav  Naok- 
lacMt  yaaw  aai  laotoO  itot  ay  yoailai  liyiiiiiiio    fMol  MaoMy  Baicfc Immim lat Oraap.  ito i  ^ 


 ^  ^         lofljOOOowaawiaMatlMM   itoi  MaiMi  Ito  aow  glam  HMpital  CaryontiM  of 

aayghM^r.  tto  airily  aia  topi  MINS^poraMi    AaNrMa.  WmOtf.  vto  toft  m  prii 


orialooalpaMMiaaittotffaMlva  Mpiiliaci,  too  Wni  oa*aral 

toMlNStooackaHoa.  Ayoar  aMfaoHoM  oMalo.  Matflai  T.  Dm  HaMa,  a  I 

of  aonaoiiaM  ia  tolk  ArtoaoM  aai  Vir- 

a  cawiiMi          nr-aroai  mm.  om  i  rtariM  tigto.  vatliatf  otolraMa  af  tto 

tolfoii  fcMH  I  

INS  pihiBMi  ia  oMiwHi  aMMli  iMiiaoiii  SHoloy  pMa  la  rM  tto  Carroailoai  Ooipotaitoi^i 

i  ia  Sm  Wigi  aa4  rinim.  CaSfwria,  aa4  la  pilooM  mm^  Mm  Ito  Haipiul  OorporaiiM  laM  to 

f>  OM40L  T^  IWS  too  alM  iwirartii  alifc  liMllih  wtlfc  togopatttoM  wMmM  noatraMao4 

i  of  AaMrtai  la  aporaM  a  aoooaMiai  aai  BMaapiMm,  aai  ky  Mrlat  9^9^ 


rhillMMM  itoaMapaay-^l 

iraotTtolraiiitoMi^toa«af4«Mloa.}OOM  AtMa^iay  atatra  of  ito  MtaltoM. 

opM  la  FftoMry.  ii  a  Hatia  Mys  to  om  4a  tto  ji*  aHia  iSlnliiiti  a*  a 

iia  tto  INS  of  atoat  134  a  4ay  pM  prtOMOr.  CCA  trtoo  imlliai  itoa  M  a  ^Wo  oMat  XiataM- 
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mtnx  U  inhcrcnily  wasteful.*'  he  uM.  *'lt  hu  a«end« 
on  top  or  •gcndfli  omMcing  mrythins,  tnd  complex 
fMlilical  pracctAc*  You  ceil  fpend  two  or  thrM  years 
mmd  millions  of  Sonars  mtf  itill  m  have  ■  prison. 
CCA.  on  ihe  other  hMn6,  can  bnlM  Ifl  ■  maitcr  of 
■MMths.**  he  laid.  **We  caa  sbo  fet  better  prkas  from 
oontncton.  Contractors  ilwiys  charge  the  govern* 
meat  aiore  money.**  HMtto  poinu  out  that  CCA  is  free 
to  rapidly  expand  or  redaoe  the  aamber  of  lu 
enptoyees  without  being  reatrkted  by  CMI  Service 
rvks,  and  that  ii  eaa  pay  leas  than  govemmeat  sgca- 
des  do  by  hiring  nenanion  help—pracUoes  that  char* 
acterixe  the  existing  priviu  Institutions. 

CCA  omdali  say  they  sre  negotiating  with  sbout  s 
doxcfl  lUta,  Federsl.  snd  local  sgendes  for  possible 
conirmcts,  hut  Hatto  wouM  idenUfy  only  a  few  of 
ihcm,  laying  that  the  rest  are  **sti)l  ia  the  mors  sensi- 
tive lUgM**— meaning  thst  he  doesn't  want  the  oem* 
petition  to  know  where  the  sctlon  Is. 

Hs  U  probe  My  right  not  lo  show  his  eards,  for  he  has 
a  namber  of  energetic  oompctitors  who  probabty 
woald  lihe  very  much  to  see  them.  The  fcireaa  of  Pris- 
on* re^acst  for  bids  en  iu  alien  prison  has  drawn  s 
mnwarlfHii  response,  accoidiag  to  om  high  ott; 
and  some  of  the  companies  th^t  have  Nd  have  Uitk 
wo  experienos  in  working  with  offenders.  Bids  here 
I  in  from  manufactuHng  Anns,  ladastrial-er^otrity 


oompanica,  halfWay-bouse  oompaiilcs  snd  architectur- 
al concerns  thst  have  designed  jaiU  snd  prisons. 

RCA  has  bid  on  the  contract.  -We  pUn  to  sctively 
pursue  this  type  of  bosineas  using  Wcaveravilk  ss  s 
model."  said  Al  Andfolewici,  sn  RCA  vice  president 
in  charge  of  education  snd  humsn  services.  "Weavers* 
vflte  WBB  otwe  viewed  si  a  ooe-sbot  desi,  but  we  see 
now  thst  times  are  changing.'* 

Control  Dau  Cerporatioo.  s  eonglomcrate  (hai 
dcab  mainly  In  compters,  also  has  been  pursuing  the 
prison  buslneu.  Ia  \H2,  the  company  was  one  of  s 
half-doicn  bidders  on  B  contract  to  rua  a  «omen*i  pris- 
on for  the  BUU  of  Minneiou.  Control  Dau  raised  SI  5 
million  to  build  and  sttff  the  imUtution.  but  BUte  om« 
cials  eventually  backed  down  on  the  idea  and  decided 
to  run  the  priioa  themielves.  Compaay  spokesmen  say 
that  Control  Dau  is  BCtively  lavotved  in  proposals  to 
r«n  private  prisom.  bat  they  wUI  not  discuss  spowi5c 
ae«otiatiom.  Control  Dau  new  holds  b  largti  iaterest 
in  City  Ventures,  b  eompae)  that  selU  rocatiooal* 
traiaing  programs  to  priaon  systems. 

TT^Oc^t  as  thoM  prodt-making  cenoerw  may  be^ 
d  ihe  inatitotiesM  they  ma  are  bound  to  reflect  to 
sorv  extent  the  alnw.  the  llmlutiofts.  end  perhsps  the 
ab^iMS  of  the  goweruMnt  systems  of  which  they 
bMMOM  a  part  Nothing  dcmoMtiaias  this  moradaar- 
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I  mMM,  ««tt*AwM  iMCittttldM,  uMI  w  Mm 

pdMlWi.  TWrt  ■rt  ■teiit  tfO  itliM|MMf  ia  few 
tMft  Miilki,  tiM  iMillMt  tf  wUcb  ii  WMvtnvmt, 
vMik  htmm  ■«  ■wiit 20  bMMUi  ■!  ■  Uaw.  Tit 

iMt  af  Ht  ticlfliitt  Mtlt,  WwvirwHtti  toi^ 
VtMm  wmmy  Jni«lli  lMtit«ikiiii  K  ii 


U  lit  low  il«nr  or  tht  MUifli,  tkt  railtfHMi  tew 
tMr  mm  mtfmti  nons,  lo  wWoli  tfcoy  hovt  iMr 
•wi  luyt.  Moay  if  tho  mm  an  pliinni  orltli  rock* 
Milo  pmm^  tad  wm$  ntiiMta  Imvo  tiMir  ovo  iio> 
MS  tmm  homm  (ibwo  ii  ooly  ooi  tilovkioo,  k  tkt 
<iyrpiw.  Mtf  OM  oC  ttel  ii  IWWIl). 
lh$  tktnmm  tor  oooliroMO  loont,  whoro.roii- 
I  tfmd  wmtk  of  tMr  tiaio.  on  opMUr».  Woorni- 

o«y  ofcootJO, 
ooid  ootoworikifo* 

ihovo  ii  0  iMovy  oH^Mi  oomiitfol  odooolloo,  oip^ 
oloMy  trnSm*  vMi  ii  io««lM  ^  iiieliHy  troM 
loorkin.  AjmUmt  Wt  footofo  of  Iko  prognai  ii  doQy 
thiropy 


kraoikt  iWm  Id  WomwtHlli.  TIm  noowMtoH  or> 
10000  for  fkoUNoi  of  oMoy  of  tlo 

Oo  0  rooMM  «M  10  ifei  leM, 
roitiioti  ipiaitt  tkm  witfc  itot  ni>wi  l»  li'soyt 
of  tkoo  or  faor.  or  lOjuM  io  io»><iail  towlog  iiO" 
iioM.  lU  iUnoifMro  woi  oooMnWy 
tiMo  lo  oNit  poMk  idMli,  wftk  t«ckon 
JoUm        «Hfe  oodi  oiter  ot  teoo.  Vol 


"TMi  fkm  lOoSy  4oM  i  lot  fir  yoo,"*  mH  mm  IT* 
yoor^taMto«loMteollaolo  foor  otter  Ml* 
tlMS»  iorioilot  otter  ttoioiot  jcteiti,  ""tt^i  io  lOMii, 
yoo  ooal  tit  owoy  «kk  ooytMog. . . .  Yoo  tevo  10  llMo 


•Woivommo  ii 

1  ttea  oay  fnptm  of  te  itao  itei  t  kaov/ 
octeoooor^i  Itotawi  Uolvorrity  piof«- 

prorooM  MtinrvtfiL  Ho  ikMo  tte  riMI  Itet  tte  Ml. 
ily  ii  privotoly  too  telfK  **lo  o  bl  of  yoMIt  Mto- 
I  ttel  ite  not  teo  tte  oisito^  Itel  it'f 


jm  ttevo  10  io  0  Jo^  Oil  tteo  kivo  ot  ite  ooi  of  tte 
ioy.  At  WoovonWOo.  yooVo  |tt  poopit  wk»  ioo  tteir 

Howy  Omky.  0  piyttel^i*!  NMOiw  of 

WooiwflvOte,  nM.  "Wo'ro  oMi  lo  io  «tet  «o  io 
teooaio  tMNteiy  op  ttero  la  tte  itoto  footty  ootm 
iteot  iteM  kMi.  Ttey  |ivo  «•  wtetovor  wo  oooi.**  Tho 
lUto  teiftu  Aort  iteo  S40,000  o  yoor  for  oocli  rmi- 
Uai  ot  WoovotivUlo.  Ateot  5  ptrooiM  of  ttet  to  RCA't 


Oonky.  orfco  wottoi  kt  tte  lUto  mtoul-teoHli  iy»- 
M  telSiro  oomlot  lo  Woovonvlllo  oigM  yoon  tgo, 
•ali  ttet  RCA  teaiiotmft'  lavolvomMit  la  tte 
Kliool*!  iay-io^y  alVIUit  ii  oMaMk.  **l  M  prttty 
iioi  oteoi  worUag  tm  RCA,  tet  I  ioo*t  kooor  a  lot 


^^'The  question  is  whether 
business  can  bring  real 
improvements  ^nd  new  ideas 
to  an  outmoded  system/  says 
a  prison-reform  advocate.'' 


iteot  tlMM,"  te  MM.  Tte  oooipaoy**  molo  fWocttoM 
mmt  m  te  rovltwtag  iwioriil  jonhtaoi  aai  teoinc 
payctecfci  ften  Ita  ikioot  teoiqoortort  lo  Now  ior* 
tqr.  **My ooMiitOMi  iilo  tte Uii,  oot  RCA,**  Mii 
Oonky. 

Tte  PterMa  Sekool  fer  Royo  ot  Oteiclokia  Ii  o  hr 
tfy  tmm  WoovtnWIlo.  Tte  AMrkaa  Ctvtf  UtertUi 
Uoioa  aai  o  oaaUtioo  of  otter  poMk-locaroit  groopt 
an  tokii  h  aai  two  otter  Ploriii  traioiai  ickook  roa 
ly  tte  ittio  ht  vtet  tte  oivrt  ooaiplalai  calli  "ohmI 
aai  ateiloB  oaa<Hlooi  of  oialioaiiatr  Tte  daii- 
•ctta  Uwioh,  IM  io  Poioral  DterkI  Cooft  io  iaao- 
try  mh  lortoiB  o  Iom  Ikt  of  otegottooK  onrwooi 
lot*  oonottory  oooiMaoi,  ioaiafoolo  fnilog  aoi 

nMM  lo  flro^Moa  kootioti  aoi  naoal  aanirti 
aoMog  niliaoiai  gnnly  laoii^pMia  iMiiloil  oonii  lock 
if  payMatM  oooooilot.  ui  o  gMOl  "^atoM- 

^^^^^^^ft        ^^^^m  A^^A  ^^^^^^^^^  Og 

Tte  Mrtei  i  Piooiatiio  k  oot  aani  la  tte  toU,  aor 
ia  MM  if  tte  tckotTi  orlttaa  btono  tte  Iteoiotloo  f<v 
tte  aiapi  oaaiMM  ttero.  Crfciei  aay  tkai  Bcteri 
teiJ|iterM  tte  fyiiof  tte  Rolo^  aad^iai  aoi 

k  iHteok  9m  aayM  la  no  a  < 
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Fl«ri«ta  tiv«  Eckcrd  Im«  liMn  enc-liatr  Ik*  mtmm>. 

«»«  Khodlt  10  begin  wiih,  and  ihai  all  ih*  lekMi. 
too  M«  for  ih<ir  o»«  ,oo4.  Ok^JLZ 

•rt  not  mowili  iloii  10  id  »nmtt4.  m>  tht  ranoff  it  mi 

"J'**  '"^  '"e«*«in|  number"  ef  r«urd«d 
iMn.  in  tddltMit,  an  •tloundtnt  32  pmcat  of  iboM 


jwi  10  ibe  irtlnfni  Mbeeb  lui  ,«r  w«,  ,»  o„  .w,. 

t*«w. . . .  I  Iblnk  ik«y  tbo«tbl  ibiy  oould  lun.  ikii 
Ecktrd  officitb  MrM  wttk  mou  oT  ib«  critki  W  - 

isj^^izr  r!?**  lb* 

8i»|.ii«.  o(r««|«.  ,hlcb  bt  uyi  m.M  "bT 
webo  problwa.  .«|  ,k,t  many  of  ibt  r«Menu  doni 

»o»JJk««*  lb. le,i.|„«„  ^„  ^ 
VWu«  feniittr  oitb  ibe  Mbool  My  Uui  Eckcrd  bu 
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«lMii4  ^  tl»  nut  Iw  Itwiii  a  pwrnk  to  tW  iniHw*  Jii  ii»> 


<wHMM  MM  atary,  aM  ika  M  kia  %m  fcaw  aNn  pilwta  prii m  ■  ''Ifctaii  jMiaa  N  a  ftait' 

MM.iaMi  u4  mrnm  V«t  Uaa  mUss  aMrprlMr  mIi  Mark  CmMT,  «fMtf  of 

fvpakfi  aM  MaHMi'  a^vlfMat  ttflmi  lU  itaNaOMl  AMaiattaaCOMaaliMlMPIaMri. 

lM4aiiaaistaaiiaiS2ia^tlMiyMiaralMaat*  -SImmM  M  N  aa  MMiy  Itei'k  MMfacMriiit  a  m- 

ariiilafeap«iraiiracf(a#Mrtt«tKtMiuf.  Um  mm  pfa*Nlt  Wa*f«  Mtt^  tkm  \Mh  my 

>M>  Ecfcart  igdali  pinaaiN  a  rMry  mmn  paiyla^  Mltfiy,  aM  I  Un  %um(^m  akwit  tlw  >w>r>* 

!•  4mu  mm  nal'^iM  fir  a  lakary  vIm  Mi*  acy  «r  aayM  toil  ite  ttoia  Mi«  ikal.'* 

4MiMah«iratotot.aaiHliala«|lMiMlMaai  Otoamn  Vk*  CmM  warry  itet  Mmi  win 

•  MMtoalk  niMfi  is  a  MaM  MMiMM  M>a  taai  m  tiair  fmmkm  ^  ii»riM  mw  ctoap» 

'      ftoaa  mmkr  mM  iaiM  OMay,  iIm  %y  cMtog  ImiIk  m  iMiM,  «IM  «mM  mm  iIm 

toWMM«iaack,tbaa«iMc<iy  akaady  AtaM  fMliiy  aftiHi  to  May  iMiiatloM. 

iK'^aBtotiatoftaMnilMiarav  Hi  wuriiwi  tfamii»iha  aM  afto  mIw  h  wHk 

tka  pifMt  fwffiic  mhkH       itolMify.  aM 

Al  HaiftiA,  M  al  ika  aitamya  Mint  ito  idMl,  M  la  cm  C»  aa  aMarty  latotiva  to  a  yrivaia  Mniai 

lyatoikai ptifaia MityriiiMMto mfaMtui wiili  fcMa.'* mimNh  Hny  Mmm,  Mtctopa'^ <iM> 

MalAi  iMiMtoia  ally  Iflt  ia  M4y  la  la  Mia  M  af  aainiUM.  may  mi  torriWa  paayto  .*> 

aiPMiii  akM  dMitog  tka  ayaM  ifcaa  to  Uitoto  toaatoa>llawyifcto|MitoMwy,aMt>aciiMiiaf* 

EcM  toM  kaaa.     ika  yrivaia  Miar  Man  la  tmkM  ImC  If  ika  Mifaaiaa  4a  piiiaw  Ifta  tWy  ^  tkM 

aMatori«toMaytotUatoMiMi.itoaH«ntttoivaia  ptoM, «a*« la M kaak  100 ^^aara.** 

Mktato«ah«iihtlapaai.'*lMiaM.  TW  Maral  iMa«  aTMMtei  Im  tu»Aar4i 

jwtfcaipwailwfkn 


SaM  toMtoMpaaptoiUakilMiitlayriMa  MM  ii  IbnaaM)  lanar  M  aa4  Im 
IM^     '   '    - 


liiwMy  laiiai  la  Hit  pary  mm.  "Utoak  Hi  lariMi  aulapHMt.TlwirpnpMilltotkaW^I  aiiiapiina 

iitkaitoataglapatoraaMeitoaa^"Ml4llto^ar«Mal.  aaSi  fir  Ika  aaalMM  la  attM  la  tea  atoaiai^ 

aMa,  kmm  laai  af  tia  Hf  f  iiHiai  ay»>  Tla  laMv laMdi  to  tokva  Ai»-liM aaiptoyM  aM** 

Ml  aatf  pM  daiMaa  al  ika  tiato^  panto  laaiA  Mk«  Um  taMlMtoa.  m  tla  INS  akaaly  tott  to  ila 

MafcMa  aa«  awki  tor  Caaual  Data.       larrf  far  aiatracl<4MaUaa  aiaton. 
ika  iw>arMiai  ta  ckaaga  In  mm  naaaM  iaailla-     Wkaa  HarMa  aiaia  togiritaiM  arni  to  tew  ika 

itoai,la«laatoMkaatkaa*Miatiaraaato|toftM  BahtN  Naaiattoa  tofca  mm  ika  Okiiekilaa  ickoot. 

ikaoaiiiia,**kaiaM.*ifaayMM4alt«thaycaa.'*  tkay  aiaia  ika  4aal  aaalli^  apaa  Bakai4  aMcilac 

•atikal4tacrpri«aiapriMatoai«aakyM||MNr  aai-af-Mia  $Htnm  m  mrnm  ika apMitoa.  A  m« 

May  uiw I wUaisa  pi  rifwilaaak ■  \Fm M  Iktop,  iky  M  frM  ika  Aawteaa  CarMltoaal  AMCtottoa  (ACA). 

mvM  ikai  iiiBpialM  ««  tofto  ■liiliai  to  flM  ika  Maity*^  aM  piaaitoiai  wpaiMllaa  af  priM 

aM  tocaJ  paHika  ta  ar*ria  MM  aaMaM  Uai  pwtoiiiMii,  ia  la  <a  a  aia^y  af  ika  aakaat  ikto  yM, 
SapMkar.  Ika  TaM  LagiiliiM  paMi  a  toa  lliaaiai.  ika  aanli^  kMi  IMaaiiy  ate  to  rata* 

Mad  ly  Ika  TtM  SkariA*  Aaaaatoitoa,  Mtortaii^  tolatf  lyavariatyaftoipaMn,aailkair^itoakat 

aMtknaMtrMfarprivMjatouNaJaitolMyal  aul  aiBMiiBi  pntioii  aal  laa  iMlilaliM 
IM  opaaM  aa4ar  Ika  tow,  toM  Italwt  ViMaa,  Araa*     Matt  ulimwi  aakaawtolgt  tka  aattitoa  iaapn 

MafikaiuiaJatt8ua4ar*CaMyntoa,ianaailkt  kat  M  wWk^  la  #va  kviaM  a  akaaea,  **CaaHtoa 

lijtiliiiBa  *teicUy  a  prtvaia-iaMai  UV  pal  praltoM  la^aka  aav^toa  wtaUoai^"  aaitf  Aaikaay 

tkiaaik  ky  toTMr  towMa  totoTMd  to  0Mtot  iM  Ttmi  Hi imi  af  ACA.  m  to  ttaa  ikai  ika  praii 

kaitoaii.  Miha  aaaM  caM  a  aaaitol  af  totoMl.  lal  tor  Hat 

Tktoyiag>ikaWawMaatoaiiaiaLa>tohiMwttl  My  Miaa.  piapto  m  gaiai  la  wank  piliaia  toiaiui 

MvaiWtorMB.TkatMarkaktotf  ikattop^  My  ctoaaly.  prakatoy  wmn  ctoariy  itew  tkay  wiick 

itoCatora<aanMaaa<MltoMM>aO.Waatoy  tkapalitoMM." 

LiaKkaalkaMpMtafaatkaffMMtoaaMrMl     T  Dan  Haito  w^iitoai  ika  iikBagy  af  ktoaafa. 

wka  WM  la  lataltoi  MU  aM  M  twa  ay1MaM**tf  Ika  prtoara  MM  to  fok^lo  4a  ikk, 

ra|toMlialtofarlkaa.naaaa«iys«ktotoMtokky-  tkaa  wa  kava  la  ^  tt  aaraMy  aatf  ritM.  Wa  kata  lo  , 

iagtorikaMIllMMlhaylaltovattotBaB,«Hkkto  ikaw  ihai  wa  tava  taMlkfa^  to  aaairikM  la  Ika  A 

.MMikaJaiilatMltoMitkay  taU.**  ■ 
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Utt  MM  IM  H«|if 

FlfMnrn  and  Suleidt  In  th«  UnKad  SUMa 

RotukT  E.  Mamum.  mo.  MMi,  *tto  Ainu  A.  tMiTOiucci.  hiD 


•tft  mtrliirt  vMli  iM  iwmfciM  fimlMC*  if  il  9m  Ml  fVYIMM  M  «ifM.  AnMi  My  It  ■■  fi«tli|ic  tew  cimw  )■ 

fiiieit.  Tin  m  "rv|MMi" nifttn !•  lit  mm  CiMMiMMM  MumiMmI mI  m MMiHi  HiMmnmift  MMm.%«i 

til  toM  Ut  MM  rfiMM.  A  liitMNn  fwitv  WMtHI  (IW  «IM  AMr  /fclU  IIK.  74:UI-IIT.> 

**N0  mm.  Hint  t  womM  mt  tev#  .vm  m  Muc  gf  iin  tewlwiiil  UiiM4  SilMi  II  Hin  Mf  IM  •r 


viriMiM  li  itriiMt  nm        mUM  if  At  m  wmy  iww^liw  iifciirtK  lilNilM  liiMliP!  *'Di 

MiSMnHitcftiiiMiMN.Mili*liMiv«MiilM  )fMlif9Mi9lftMl«yiiirlMUPimSi:irairt|i) 

III  if  Mm  virtMif«  Mmt  MtHw  li  M  wMii  Mitf  MyfMiirftvihPifir*  Nny>MVM«iliMMMrctM 

iiUcKg*^  Mi  fciwIrlH  '-^Wpwi  Nil  Mm  »  <H  lit WMI<  TlMii  il»  wijiiirt  "yw'*  wiiw      Mliii;  "UH  t  pirtil. 

  — — t^-*-.—   ^  -x     ^..^r 


if  Ul  tun  Ml  ivMlil  NMl' 


pmkvMy  fir  hIn.  tai  M  i«  MiMM  «MMr  «ik«  Mmif  VWlMMnifilM  UINr*iy«ii%  ins.  ifTi. 

cSSm^ImSiiSS^^''^  ^MSSSiiit^MSi'felMiSS^  iHliM  i^^|MiHi  ii6^IM9^IM§  wiM  sn4  An  mmI 

Ttt««MiMtf«M«ify  NMfilMiMiliivMflMnii  *i  US  Cmm  9m  ipriii  IfM.^  TMipfSMM  wn 

MMWraittM*Mn.««MiipMri*i9nvilnftif  iilimllMiiin>t|riiiliiii»l>Wifc<W»l  ilMinN 


flmiMit  M  ^NMMiMi  to  VMiii  MiliMi  Mifviif$«  wM  ihi      flMlMtf  is  AmMt  MilnM* 

 '  "'-'^    im  9im  "  


MtfMM  If  MMi  ii     liM  U»  r  iliiiKM-         Ummnmimnmiifmm^m^mmimm  lWH 


SyiMltAD.Wk 

M  ~ 


  — .    ..-  ■       mimt  Hm  lm»mtmllmmM  mm  n*wm  mm 

^  M^^l^l  |(  MHMi       ^1  BI^MHMi  if         ^^wi^^vw*  M  ■  SOTS  i  *  nnm^      hmm  ■^^■^■t 

mmmmmimmttm^»*m.wm  .    im tmt <imh«Ih fciiii iiiw li rfi wiiMi mi k 


mm.ymt9im.mmmmmimmttm^»*m.mB  .  MMMMI*Mil«lMiMnlinl«liilntlHiM4ii 
^^aRJteSiffRiAff^  ti^Wiiiiiiiii>.WiiliiW^,WA<li«iipiiirf 


7IS 


IMMMH  AW  lANTOlUDCI 


MmM  ft«i*n  nilM  mr  CM!  if  M»«fWir  Mn. 
«irttt<         WWn        laii  i>tt»  Hiliir  nil  w»  

v^VHi  Immm  ihIiMm  site  w  tlMHiy  mmv  ites      vm  MiImi  CM»9  Hf  cmO  in  ilM  liM  SmnIi  CmhiI  imIml 


^^^^^^  |^_^^^  ^         ^^^^  A^^^^i^         ^M^k  ^mA^^ 


IMMiM  (5>  3 JMT  MM»  <^  mm  nCit  PU  Mf  MilK 

HMtl  pRVtlMHt  M  3t<9  pM  MM*       MmiI  MH*diif4 

iMtlpa  pmvMmmUT.I  pMMM);lM  itaM  MriMM 
if  fMk  ifeMM  ii  WMi  4,  «M  MMnIr  iMhr  M  llM  of 


MdMoT 


iMilM>TltHiiiiir<iMlilyUltMiliMli4glMM^^^ 
ifefl  Impmi  vm  mmam  flMn  iMm*  wMta  As  mmmmMc  fMto 

IMil .  NWlt  MIM  tttti  INA  riMi  Mm*  Th4  CMMfMl 

4I^^^BBB^  ^^^Wjr*  ifl4  ^9)i  iftSS  t^M^^rti  4MMt  ^^^MPWH-ilf  W8i^^h^i§  flHlA  itHV  W^f 

A.  ^  ^^^^^^  -^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^'^A.  &  J^^M 

^^^n*  pB^^^^S«  WIHm  I^^B  ^^i^  w99^mf  BMW  ^^v.CVW*  .  * 


 I 

MiaiHWlH»lMii<HrM<il  imW>MlhfcWMliMMi 

if  *9  M#Mi  PMiMt  to  IMI  MiriMt.  Uiil»  %mtm 

ttoAtlMI 

.11»iMMfcrMMM«i 


TMri 


IMm 
«mM1<9 


M  11J 

M  M.1 

U  H4 

1U  M« 

•J  M< 


ijf      u  lit 

M        M  Mi 

11J  MJ 


41 


14 


1.V 
IJ 


4kl 
CI 


IJ 


iM  4J 


1IJ 


94  Mi 


41  U 

*»  U 

9J  U 

M  IJ 

49  1.1 

M      4«  14 

U      44  IJ 

Mi     «J  U 

4J      M  U 

"if    44  TT 
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mMM  AMD  tUQOf  M  tMI  m 
TAiU t-JMta 9mmm 9mmtmm fm^^m  mm |f wiiN m iff^wm 99 mm 


imt%  mm%  tmmm% 


ummmcmm     mi    um  4M 

  »7  m$ 


TMOMpMUl 


l»1 

Ml 

•11 

M4 

111 

MSI 

«« 

Ml 

«  »• 

M7 

44 

111 

lit 

•ri 

#1 

414 

Ml 

411 

MJ 

444 

411 

Ml 

441 

ill 

Si 

Ml 

Ml 

Ml 

M4 

14? 

»»• 

Nl 

«M 

l?1 

144 

•14 

Ml 

M7 

Ml 

B 

177 

M 

•4.7 

Ml 

114 

mn 

«Mn 

sr.1 

41.1 

441 

Ml 

174 

M4 

174 

mj 

114 

M4 

.  4?4 

S7J 

414 

M4 

MTT}  vHH  i  ito#i  4f  •.14  2  $M  (11).  CiMpMrtti  NiM  4f  *•  etiMMU  9^  iiMtvtfM  i^eMt  rt« 

«mMllWIC4M.  PIMII  Ml  4ilMte  ff44CM  lipilCMMC. 

»PM|niiiiimi>MipMMr  WjMt  I  HNnrMMiiM  iljMliiM  iK  ililiii  rurtttiw 

lllCWM<MrfM<MWMM>  ifMttlMkMlMifNMMMWtfltapilMlpMVliMMfer 


,  ***Tj!gr  wiMUfc  trMMlMkMlMifNMMMWiStapilMllWtVliMMfer 

iiMi^>  HM  imiiHgiii j  mriMH  niiilm fim #.«      iljiilBinnf^  ■■wliif  ffifiiiu 


•  •Mil  mm  I  iliM4r«.tS  4  4.41$    _  _  , 

44^4H4SnB  iMtMH  44 


OrHH  14  MMiUlllI  MMhlMI  4f  444  MlltM  Witifcl  44  Um«|4Mi4  C4Mtal  if  

K»iit;^ili4W>  4I  ,4M  iy4  <Ml4l  W4iM  MM  WMm  mMm,      4nM4M  PI4VMM44  Im  IhMiMMT  «MM  4M 

t  ISffliXy^-  "         "  ll«4||lMMpM*4ll«»^M.WI4MMi^^ 


UaM4|  Ml  IMiXMI  14  piMMi  SMMU  4il)f  MtaW  446M  li  ■■Ullllln  liM.  tl4 
mmtUtm  iM  MiMit  iM  Ml  iNMi  4r  «Mt.  n*  IMnC44i4l4*iMMia4 


. .  . .  I4M4«  WIM4 
IMI 


1 4CMt4l  MMi4l  44  pliMd  Mf 

*•  44144  HfMMiMWII  ,9.7714  -  JftJD.  »Wl  a  iMpi  4I   .  ^  

M  S      Km  iiinn|»n t Mwhftfi  4f  MMI  iMcMt  (ilMi  Ifftr  tfitifihifiil  fii  filiin  im 

•^^^gyjrrtf ''fli' ■ltHI.>«(y  nM4  IIHlil  1448  14  i4M>pMMi  I  J  ii 


•4IIMI 


^^Hl  ^  f'^'^  * ^ _  ttMC44M4t4rMlMMimni4M4MHWM«l4y>  UmMkf 


MM  thl4  UmM  41  iMMM  'MicMt  MM  I 


im4Mn  i^  .  M»il  M4^  m  "mligiir tmmfr  tm  mmk  W 1  M4ii4*t 

!fi&!IPt??L??JP*^^                               •  M4Mt4MI  144  141^*1  IRMM  4ft«4* 

X^}  '^iif.^VL*  Vt'T^f^^S^^  ••••MiMr.  041  IMlM  HyfMllMte.  «M  fMMH.  tl»l  MMi 

4.44  <4  •  Ml).  MM  4.24,4  4.41.  MifMliuly.  teMr  44MMMI 14  Ml  MMlm  U$  44lMf4  44MM  4M4  4 


^'^^^  ^*^l^^ft^^^*^^^^^M4MM^^MM^M>IMMnM^MMMlMi^4MI|4tMMI 


»  Its  £  Si  t; 

My  M>iM_       Ml  M7  M4  M7  4M  M4  Ml  Ml  M4 

4Mi»iMqwMi.     Ml  M4  M4  Ml  Ml  IM  tfM  mm  m 

4M4MICMMI      Ml  144  M4  Ml  M4  Ml  Ml  M  114 

!J!  ?M  M  imS  imm 

^— >  M4  M4  Ml  M4  Ml  144  Mil       41  174 

~'              Si  iui  Mi  iij  iii  141  tu  51  I74* 


1  )*lOT«MOTiitllM4MM« 

AJPH  PMMMy  iMli  M4  74^  Nil  4 


o 
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iA^^^MM*  IjMM^aJ  amImU^  ^^^^-^^0  *  A  *  -■  » —  t.  

IMBWy  WWHB  HICIVB  NMVMr  Mi  ■  VffWMCy  19  ■SVf 

tticM  Ml  m4  Irvm  pitvtlnct  M  *•  Mvi4Ml 

MM4f.**  Mtf  Nn  Mdi  wiilwiiiiiig  nrtitlii  m  lit. 
vWcli  iw      hflvc         bvcM  CMlPMtoA 

Ortwr  inXiw  liiipid  ff  Hn<iwp  lai  impii  rt>it  riw 

AMiiiy  ^  CMtlMit  M  ciiifw  ttw  ^  iMiiiy  iCilw  WO«C 

liM  wMl  b«(h  MfloMi  MkMf  aai  hMMit  mm  by 

Hnwfcli  Imigf  ail  fai  ifwi  •  im  HiOTfcwvty  ■HMcii 
iMMtf  DM  minMp  »  N  41  ptr  M  tojlit  Wtw,  51  pir 
CMI  in  (to  MMwvilt  39  ptr  cfwt  to  tfcv  NmiImmi«  mi4  99  pif 

MM  to  llM  S«Nll.* 

Pmnt  Mii  ItpMt  tUHteii  Midit  MMlitty  to  1919* 
n  to  II  '*<i»ilcn<**  ccMWki  Mtf  ImM  MiHtr  nut  to 


ttmuki  vtek  m  iIm  US»  AMiftlto.  mi  PftiKf .  wiili 
1mm  rtwiMvf  Arttm  ItfitlMton.*  UMtr  wil  Mwfd  fMM4 
•  MiMivt  cwnltitoii  teiwiM  iMr  OMimM  Ktto  miiii  of 
Uw  MiktMft  •TilM  |iMi  coMrd  k|iilMtoii  to  mhim  US 
ittMBMdiMteMktotnMttorboMi  1959-91  I9lil-7l. 
TiMy  MnMrMMy  pioviM". . .  totfiNCi  lUfpMt  for  iht 
MltoN  (Km  ctnifiBllim  M«ili#tf»  r«r  Mtetot  i«y  r«tfMC«  (lit 
lufeWt  »(«."«• 

Uitoi  vMtoltoii  ovtf  (toit.  iM  iNcrapliy.  lA%m  Mi 
MurtM  miM  itai  kflfttoitoii  MfkiMu  m  (lif  41  rtm 
ntoi«9  MpHiily  to  9eUi  tM  mxivf  IncniiM 

*Mi  I9)9««l  M  1919.11  to  Mto  nto  to  fMMii  MUl  Miktot 
ittof,i*aotrtiMitoti  iftntfitoiliiiMUiortiflruS^iktott 
^  m  mi  cttorfif  Uto  ytm  I9il»75.*^  D»togjWi  (tow 

praANoi  to  tkt  us  tocfMirt  Mrt  dtoa  (tooffoU.  wWt 
UN  rwoH  Mtotoi  rito  toeraiMtf  Awn  19.9  for  lOOM 
ptf»o»yoirtto  l9tt(olt7to  ItM^^iMllyaHilM 
WM  ttttmmi  Tor  ky  Amnn  ivictoti.  Boyi  tocfOMOi  iko 
poM  of  iMlyitt  M  25  yow»  (I95)-I9T9I  Mi  liM  fflvM 

Mai  US  MtotoM;  N  aHi  cmctolii  (KM  Um  tocfOOM  to 
"•^^yj^jgy^  >9W  uMirtniMliMtio  of  Mif^MMtt* 
oi  AfOMI  MCtoNNi' 

^^^^^  ^^^A  ^ta^^U^B  ^^^^^^  l^^^M  ^M^M  ^^^^A  ^^^^^ 

M  9CCitoMtoail|r«9  M|My  ift|MOi  to  Ar^VMt:  •  Mvtfy  of 
•  •^lMto<|HtwYwtCHypi«»wionM(iiolfH»l940 
I  iMMtoii  llM  ototMof  too  UM  (NMMOlvOt  wMi 


Wfdhfm  mjm  mm  wm  mmM  mmwit  to  (Im  hmAh 
Mi  ilM  ifet  Pipirtwm't  hMi  nmhri^  yowB  19)4- 
1919  WM  944  por  100.099  pmoi^Mn,  BiP^ofii  lo  (Ht 

olly*t  tkmm  rm  of  15  2  for  mm  poi 
"  i*tf 


I W  pPM^MCy  loH  WO  WOWMMOKIM  wmfMrntm  n 

oitotafte  fitoi  aiiHioi^  toiiraci  wppf^n  frtw  iitiifi  im 
iMiini  itoi  ilio  ovoitoWky  of  M  oSmt  Mictori  itoMi  alM 
<ofTvtoifi  wMi  wMio  moi.  ParMir  Mi  Mil  OMmlMi 
ito  retottoMMp  WtMti  Mktoo  fMOi  to  butoni  oni  Writt 
mi  (to  yriitotHKy  of  cool  p9>  Tliy  toyi  »il.  tf»or  •  lOO- 
yoif  Mvtoi*  *  'tiio  rtfo  to  cool  oot  MicliM  oocwroi  cotod* 
^totHiy  w^te  iIm  ofWoipfooi  toAioiocttoi  of  cmI  pm  io 
iomniic  mo.  ...  (Ho  tomoM  iii  mi  oppoar  lo  iiiplact 
oitor  MMi  «i  MicMo.***  T«o  Moiits  tevo  I 


0^(to— pWOKtlM^WH  ailfcll  I  MTMUMW 

I     PM^VM  Mmi  (fOrk-Wi  oM  I9f9-tprn  iy  Mlir  MO  aa 
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the  rail  m  luKidc  mortality  in  England.  Wtlct.  wi  Scoiiind 
iincc  i^c  mid'lVeiOi  v^at  related  lo  the  change  in  ihe  domn- 
lie  lai  supply  frum  utiic  coal  ga%  to  nofitoxK  o<l>baKd  |iwt 
and  tuHequcndy  to  natural  g«i.''  Boor  mcMioned  ihai  a 
icdjciioii  in  ihc  lo^iciiy  of  domciuc  |ai  in  VienM  was  alto 
pariilelcd  by  a  rcduciion  m  ihc  overall  luKKk  Brown 
noied  that  the  decrca\e  in  CJrcat  Bntain'i  luKide  ratei  in  the 
l<MH  vk4t  a4\uciatcd  vMih  a  »ub5tantial  increaic  m  the  rata 
of  un«uccc^%ful  NuiciUe  atiempii.*'  Oliver  and  HeKcl  found 
lhai  a  tubuaniiat  increase  over  ihe  pcnod  1933-1969  in  total 
tuicidc  ratc%  fof  young  \fcomen  in  Autiralia  wai  asiociaicd 
«kith  a  penod  uf  related  prcuribing  »iandardi  tor  %edaiive 
dnigf.  and  concluded  ihai  the  availability  of  a  nican»  of 
•nfliciing  fatal  Mlf'injury  i^daijve  drugi)  bean  direct  rela- 
iioiithtp  to  the  incidence  of  »uch  lelfMiuury.  without  much 
effect  on  other  mode»  of  %clf*injury.** 

1>ui  a  relation  appeart  lo  kww  between  ehaniet  In  the 
availabiliiy  of  three  different  agent i  lArearn^t.  totic  irai.  and 
druif)  and  changei  in  luicide  raict  Boor  concluded  thai 
"the  phyiical  availability  uf  the  more  culturally  accepted 
method  of  luicide  ii  a  ma>or  determinant  of  luicidc  ratal  and 
that  luicidet  may  be  prtwntcd  by  dccieumi  the  availabtlity 
of  the  molt  common  methods  ol  suicide  to  luicidal  indivtd- 
Mail."' 

There  may  be  vme  bencftti  to  ftrcanmt  lo  balance 
agamii  ihe  hypothettied  exceit  in  tuicidc  deaths.  Bnict^ 
Bnggs  Hai  pofnied  out  that  Southern  and  Southeastern  cities 
which  have  high  rates  of  gun  ownenhip  have  lew  rmtes  of 
^rglary  tnd  that.  *  In  rural  areas  and  small  towns,  a  boy's 
miroduction  to  guni  and  hunting  is  an  important  rite  of 
passar  SoAtt  oT  the  vanaiMMi  m  gun  prevalence  may 
relate  to  the  proportion  of  the  population  invotvtd  In  agricul* 
fur*,  where  guns  may  be  needed  foe  aaim^J  and  pest  con* 
trol.<  For  thfsc  reasons,  ii  may  he  necessary  to  further 
quantify  both  the  costs  and  the  benefits  of  the  Areatms  in  our 
households. 

Cultural  faciort  seem  to  inlhienca  the  choke  of  luicidaJ 
agent  * "  Hanging*  for  eiampk.  is  a  common  suicidal  math* 
od  in  Germany  and  Belgium,  when  it  contributes  to  excess 
suKide  mortality  when  Compared  to  England  and  Wales.' 
even  though  it  has  a  Vitality  rate  in  suicide  attempts  of  71  per 
cent  and  can  be  considered  almost  univerally  available.'* 
High  tutckk  rates  seem  to  occur  where  highly  lethal  suictdal 
methods  *rc  not  only  available  but  alio  when  they  are 
culturally  acceptabli. 

A  relation  has  been  suggested  between  human  violence 
at  the  IndivMuttl  level  and  violenca  at  liriemalkMial  levels." 
Increasing  raias  of  self-desinicUon  from  increased  individual 
anmng  seem  to  be  parmliclmg  increasing  risk  of  mass  self* 
destnicUon  fiwn  increased  intematioMl  wming.  paiticulariy 
nuclev  arming.  One  wonders  whether  the  two  levels  of  self* 
desiiuctive  arming  may  shara  lomt  etiologk  factors.  Fac* 
tors  suggested  for  the  intemailond  level  include  scK-de< 
sinictiva  reection  unconscious  fear.^  htsensiiivliy  to 
terror.*  and  Inappropriaie  levels  of  analety.*'  Many  cuhuial 
leaders  have  wanted  that.  "Nothmg  is  to  be  so  «Mch  feand 
as  fear.**»« 

We  suggest,  therefoft.  that  ihrte  bctora— namely,  the 
statistically  signiAcam  regional  contlaHon  of  gun  and  pisio) 
gvevalence  with  US  suicid*  rates,  the  correlaiions  of  these 
factors  across  nations  and  years,  and  tha  increases  and 
decreases  In  swcide  rates  associated  with  changes  in  the 
availability  of  lethal  and  customary  suicidal  agenis->4ndicate 
the  need  for  more  deflmtive  studies  and  pilot  prograffls. 


igm  Nbnivy  f  gM.      74.  No-  a 
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